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THE RISE AND FALL OF THE KANSAS AID MOVEMENT 


O“ June 28, 1655, John Brown of Osawatomie attended an antislavery 
meeting in Syracuse, New York. The delegates assembled approved 
“his determination to protect his rights in Kansas by armed force. Two let- 
ters from his son, John Brown, jr., were “read with such effect by Gerrit 
Smith as to draw tears from numerous eyes in the great collection of peo- 
ple present”. Brown succeeded in raising sixty dollars of which the 
well-known philanthropist and reformer, Gerrit Smith, contributed 
twenty.’ On that occasion it was much easier to draw tears than money 
because the troubles of the free-soilers in Kansas had gripped neither the 
purses nor the imagination of the Northern people. But in less than nine 
-months after this gathering at Syracuse Northern enthusiasm for Kan- 
sas had developed to such a pitch that at a meeting in Albany, Gerrit 
-Smith contributed three thousand dollars to help make the territory a 
free state, The difference in these two contributions might fairly be re- 
garded as a measure of the growth of Northern interest in the Kansas 
Aid Movement. 

The plan to “save” Kansas by means of organized emigration from 
the Northeast seems to have had its inception in the enthusiastic mind 
of Eli Thayer as early as March, 1854, more than two months before 
President Pierce signed the Kansas-Nebraska Act. Thayer was largely, 
perhaps entirely, responsible for the enactment of the law in Massachu- 
setts creating the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Company, the progenitor 
of the New England Emigrant Aid Company. This first measure became 
law on April 26, 18542 The Kansas Aid Movement as a whole has not 

l John Brown to his wife and children, Syracuse, June 28, 1855. Printed in F. B. 
Sanborn, Life and Letters of John Brown (Boston, 1885), pp. 193-194. 

2-The origin and early history of Eli Thayer's New England Emigrant Aid Company 
have been described at some length by the following writers: Samuel A. Johnson, “The 
Genesis of the New England Emigrant Aid Company”, New England Quarterly, I 
(1930), 95-122; Robert E. Moody, “The First Year of the Emigrant Aid Company”, ibid., 
IV (1930), 148-155; Samuel A. Johnson, “The Emigrant Aid Company in Kansas”, 


Kansas Historical Quarterly, I (1932), 429-441; Cora Dolbee, “The First Book on Kansas”, 
ibid., II (1933), 139-187. 
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been dealt with as fully as the importance of the subject would seem to 
demand. This paper is designed to bring out some of its significant 
aspects. 

Thayer’s project was slow in taking hold even in Massachusetts, and 
in its original form it did not inspire confidence in philaathropists else- 
where. To win over interested parties in New York, Thayer worked to 
secure the law in Connecticut passed in July, 1854, under which the Emi- 
grant Aid Society of New York was organized.® This group wanted the 
services of Amos Lawrence of Boston as treasurer, but he declined on the 
ground that he was already serving in that capacity in Thayer’s society in 
Boston.* During 1854 and 1855 several other Kansas aid organizations 
were created independently of Thayer and his friends. The first of these 
was the Union Emigration Society, founded in June, 1854, in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Members of Congress and private citizens who resented the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise planned to spread a network of 
Kansas aid auxiliaries throughout the free states. J. Z. Goodrich was 
president and Francis P. Blair was vice-president of the parent society in 
Washington. In July Goodrich proposed that Thayer’s Massachusetts 
Company. act as one of the suggested auxiliaries, but Thayer’s associates. 
curtly rejected this offer to step into a subordinate position” 

In August, 1854, a group of free-soilers in New York established the 
New York Kansas League with Thaddeus Hyatt as president and 
George Walter general superintendent. A year later it boasted of having 
sent about three thousand pioneers to Kansas, “nine-tenths of them re- 
spectable American citizens”; the numerical estimate at least would seem 
to be heavily exaggerated. Closely affiliated with the league was the 
American Settlement Company, formed in September, 1854, with the 
same George Walter as general superintendent, and Theodore Dwight 
as president. This group founded Council City (Burlingame). The com- 
pany promised its colonists a steam sawmill, grist mill, shops, stores, and 
schools, all of which materialized at a much later date than the plausible 
printed circulars would have one believe. In December, 1854, Theodore 

3 Moody, op. cit., IV, 151, quoting letter, Thayer to Lawrence, June 22, 1854. 

4A. A. Lawrence to R. N. Havens, Boston, July 27, 1854, Lawrence Letter Book, 
Kansas State Historical Society. Letters and papers referred to below, including the New 
England Emigrant Aid Papers, Barnes Papers, Thayer Papers, Higginson Papers, Hyatt 
Papers, and Brown Papers, are in this collection, and are manuscript material, unless other- 
wise indicated. 

5 Printed circular, Washington, June 29, 1854, over Goodrich’s name. Copy in New 
England Emigrant Aid Company Papers. See also Lawrence to Thayer, July 31, 1854, 


and Lawrence to Goodrich, August 2, 1854, in Lawrence Letter Book. 
6 A printed circular, dated New York, August, 1855, and September, 1855, describes. ° 
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Dwight proposed a working agreement with Thayer’s company in Bos- 
ton, but the trustees definitely declined the offer, as they had already done 
in the case of Goodrich’s proposal.’ 

On August 21, 1854, at Oberlin, Ohio, a group of antislavery workers. 
formed the Kansas Emigrant Aid Society of Northern Ohio for the pur- 
pose of assisting “anti-slavery men, temperance men and otherwise men. 
of good moral character” to settle in Kansas. This group seems to have 
had no connection with the New England Company and there is no 
record of any correspondence between the two bodies. The Oberlin men 
sent out at least seven different companies of emigrants, ranging in size 
from twenty to a hundred each Next in chronological order came the 
German Kansas Settlement Society of Cincinnati, Ohio, formed inde- 
pendently of the New England Company, but anxious to get advice and 
information from it about making a settlement in Kansas? Two more 
closely related and entirely ineffective aid companies were formed in 
New York. On May 16, 1855, the Vegetarian Kansas Emigration Com- 
pany held its first meeting to plan for a settlement in Kansas. In the 
following February, undaunted by their previous lack of success, the pro- 
moters of the Vegetarian Company launched the Octagon Settlement 
Company, whose purpose was to found a city open to pioneers of good 
character, abstainers from liquor, although vegetarianism was not in- 
sisted upon." It is difficult to tell precisely how many emigrants went 
to Kansas under the influence, direct or indirect, of these companies. 
The manuscript records of the New England Emigrant Aid Company 
for 1854-1855 report a total of eighteen parties containing an aggregate of 
1240 settlers. The largest party numbering 173 went in March, 1855, and 
the smallest number, nine, left in May of the same year. But the New 
England Company made a point of founding towns, sending out saw- 
mills and grist mills, and providing able leadership for its parties, thereby 
making their settlements attractive to pioneers. The Oberlin company 
came next in influence; the New York settlement company founded 
one town; the work of the others was negligible. 
both these organizations in considerably more glowing terms than the facts warranted. 
Copy in N. E, Emig. Aid Co. Papers. 

T Trustees Meetings, Dec. 9, 23, 1854, ibid. 

8 For this information about the Oberlin association, I am indebted to Professor 
Robert $. Fletcher ef Oberlin College, who kindly permitted me to examine his unpub- 
lished history of Oberlin. 

9 Trustees Meetings, Jan. 13, 1855, N. E. Emig. Aid Co. 

10 For an account of these two companies, see R. Hickman, “The Vegetarian and 


Octagon Settlement Companies”, Kansas Hist. Quar., U (1933), 377-385. 
11 Meetings, passim, N. E. Emig. Aid Co. 
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Eli Thayer was a curious combination of visionary and salesman, 
full of ideas, able to impart his enthusiasm to others, but singularly in- 
capable of anything like executive work. The number of settlers actu- 
ally sent to Kansas in 1854 stands in sharp contrast with his grandiose 
ideas; he had planned originally for a ten million dollar capitalization 
for his Aid Company. In October, 1854, Amos A. Lawrence, treasurer 
of the company, wrote: “It was with great reluctance that I meddled 
with it [the Aid Company] at all; but it was just about dying for want 
of concerted action and for want of money and business knowledge on 
the part of those who started it. Even now it is very sickly for want of 
funds.” ?* More vigorous efforts were needed to make it a going con- 
cern. 

To strengthen the Aid Company and at the same time to arouse 
wider interest in making Kansas a free state, Lawrence proposed to se- 
cure the backing of the clergy in New England. Three thousand of 
them had already signed a formal protest against the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill and their facilities for creating opinion were absolutely unrivaled. 
If their zeal could be enlisted in behalf of the company’s affairs it would 
be of incalculable value. At a meeting of the trustees on September 23, 
1854, Lawrence submitted drafts of letters to be distributed among the 
clergy asking for their help. These were approved and sent, accom- 
panied by copies of a pamphlet describing the work of the company. It 
may have been in preparation for this appeal to the clergy that the 
trustees urged their agents in charge of parties going to Kansas to avoid 
travel on Sunday and also “if practicable” to enforce the Maine law at 
the settlement.** 

The ministers who received these circulars and pamphlets proved 
impervious to a merely printed appeal, so after the company was reor- 
ganized the executive committee tried more persuasive methods. At 
their meeting on June ọ, 1855, “the expediency and practicability of pecu- 
niarily interesting in our plans and operations the three thousand min- 
isters ... was considered”, Thayer was instructed to call upon his neigh- 
bor and associate, the Reverend Edward Everett Hale, to prepare the 
draft of a circular for the clergy. A few days later Hale was invited to 
come to Boston and talk over the matter. The executive committee sug- 
gested that his proposed circular should be signed by a number of 
ministers.}* 

12 Lawrence to Packard, Oct. 30, 1854, Lawrence Letter Book. 


13 Ibid. Trustees Meetings, Sept. 16, 23, Oct, 21, 1854, N. E. Emig. Aid Co. 
14 Exec. Com. Meetings, June 9, 18, 1855, bid. 
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Hale was a rapid worker and the circular went out under date of 
July 2, 1855, with the heading: “Education, Temperance, Freedom, Re- 
ligion in Kansas”. In perfect frankness the document announced that 
“we are engaged in an effort to have all the Clergymen of New England 
made Life Members of the New England Emigrant Aid Company”. 
Then it went on: “By insuring thus their cooperation in the direction of 
this Company, and by enlarging its funds at the period of its highest 
usefulness;—we are satisfied that the Christians of New England will 
bring to bear a s-ronger influence in sustaining the principle of what was 
last year called the ‘Minister? Memorial’, than by any other means 
which Providence puts in their hands.” In describing the work of the 
company, the circular continued: “We ask your particular attention to 
the encouragement which Divine Providence has given to its efforts.” 
Then the clergy were informed of what the company had done for free- 
dom, by the establishment of six towns in Kansas, and by sending out 
two or three thousand settlers. Not being a member of the board of 
directors, Hale perhaps did not know that the settlers actually sent up 
‘to July 2 numbered exactly 1216. The statement emphasized the efforts. 
made to conduct regular church services and Sunday Schools in Kansas, 
and to safeguard the newly established towns from the evils of strong 
drink. In conclusion, the writer expressed the hope that every minister 
would take at least one share of stock. For those unable to contribute 
the requisite twenty dollars, a subscription would be started to “take 
shares in the name of the remaining clergymen”.” 

Among the records of the company there are two boxes containing 
over four hundred letters in response to the appeal. They were accom- 
panied by contributions ranging in size from one dollar to one hundred 
dollars, amounting in all to $1,557.78. In many cases the requisite twenty 
dollars for a share of stock was enclosed. In some the ministers expressed 
approval of the enterprise, but said their congregations were too poor to: 
give any money. The Reverend Horace James of Hale’s own city of Wor- 
cester sent $23.37, which he got by having every person present in his 
church on a particular Sunday put a three-cent piece into the collection.. 
“The result, as you may well suppose, gratifies me hugely”, he wrote. In 
this chorus of approval there was only one sour note, sounded by the 
Reverend Joseph Chandler of West Brattleboro, Vermont. “Is the Com- 
pany a purely Benevolent, or is it a commercial property-holding and 
money-making Company? Is it expected that the stock of the Com- 
pany will be worth its par value, or is this matter of shares to be owned 


15 Copy in the records of the N. E. Emig. Aid Co. 
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by the ministers a mere ruse to get money?” Referring to the valuable 
property of the company in Kansas, he asked: “Who is to have the 
benefit of its property?” “There is an apparent mixture of benevolence, 
patriotism and speculation in this enterprise, which makes me a little 
suspicious.” | 

The circular had expressed the hope that $150,000 might be raised 
from the clergymen. Disappointing as they were the paltry returns did 
not deter the executive committee from further work in the same field. 
Even if they were short of money, the churches and the ministers could 
at least spread the free-soil gospel. On September 13, 1855, the executive 
committee decided that “everything possible fo be done” should be done 
to enlist the support of the ministers, and they proposed that Hale take a ` 
few months’ vacation from his pastorate in order to devote his full time 
to lining up the churches. Hale accepted the offer and the company 
made a formal contract with him agreeing to reimburse him for his 
expenses and for the cost of supplying his pulpit during his absence.” 

In this same month another circular prepared by Hale went out to 
the ministers, this time with the more modest aim of securing $60,000. 
“Confident that no Christian work demanded effort more than the 
work of peopling Kansas with men and women who were resolved to 
make it free”, Hale and his associates asked for “the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the Christian people of New England”. “They did thus”, the 
circular continued, “quite unsolicited by the Emigrant Aid Company.” Y 
The circular urged the congregations to raise enough money to make 
their respective pastors members of the company. “If, carrying out this 
design, three thousand ministers of New England are made members 
of the Emigrant Aid Company, we believe no one will ever profess any 
doubt as to the moral and religious direction of its operations.” *® 

In December, Hale submitted his bill. The executive committee 
agreed to pay it, although, as L. B. Russell informed their ecclesiastical 
agent: “It is proper to state candidly that both Mr. Williams and Dr. 
Cabot thought the bill for services larger than they anticipated.” Also, 
Mr. Russell continued in his letter to Hale, “I would suggest a question 
whether our speakers have not given rather too glowing accounts of our 
success in Kansas, and led the people to think the battle is already won. 
I believe we have suffered more from the unintentional exaggerations of 

16 Exec. Com., Sept. 29, 1855, ibid. 

1T fn making this statement Hale, with his mind intent upon his mission, was oddly 


indifferent to simple truth. 
18 Copy in N, E. Emig. Aid Co, records. ’ 
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sanguine persons, than from anv insinuations from our enemies... . Our 
friend Mr. Thayer represents the Co.’s stock as a ‘great speculation’ likely 
to pay ‘one hundred per cent and more’ profit. I do not so look at it, 
nor I am persuaded do you, and I think it hurts our cause with the public 
to say so.” 19 

But in spite of’these and other related attempts to arouse widespread 
interest in the company’s efforts and to secure adequate financial sup- 
port, by October, 1855, the enterprise seemed dangerously close to ruin. 
“So far as paying our debts goes”, wrote Lawrence, the treasurer, “we are 
a bankrupt corporation, and have been”. The treasury had been without 
funds since the preceding spring, and the undertakings of the company’s 
agents in Kansas had resulted :n a substantial debt. On September 26, 
1855, Lawrence had submitted his resignation as treasurer, but he recon- 
sidered and stayed with the organization until May, 1857* Further 
evidence as to the ineffectiveness of Thayer’s company and of other sim- 
ilar organizations as emigration agents may be found in the small num- 
ber of free-soilers resident in Kansas. On December 15, 1855, after a 
year and a half of formal effort, only 1731 votes could be mustered in 
favor of the free-soil Topeka constitution.” 

It may be that a clear realization of impending failure stirred Thayer 
into action, or possibly a chance visit to Hartford, Connecticut, put him 
in touch with funds hitherto untapped in this particular cause. In any 
-case, the moribund company suddenly acquired a new lease of life. Be- 
ginning on November 14, 1855, Thayer and his aides opened a surpris- 
ingly successful campaign to raise money. One meeting in Hartford 
held out the promise of $5000, end convinced him that the state of Con- 
necticut could be made to yield $20,000. Thayer and Hale together 
„addressed a meeting in New Haven on the following day, which netted 
subscriptions for $1600 worth of Aid Company stock. Back in Boston 
-on November 17, Thayer urged that good speakers be sent to Providence, 
‘New Bedford, Fall River, and Salem to raise money. A week later 
"Thayer was calling for still more vigorous efforts, and by December 1, 
he had worked out a somewhat unethical plan which would sell stock 
for the company—of which he was vice-president—and at the same time 
put money into his own pocket. On December 19, 1855, the executive 
‘committee approved this plan, in accordance with which Thayer was to 

19 Russell to Hale, Boston, Dec. 11, 1855, ibid. 
20 Lawrence Letter Book, Sent. 26, Oct. 3, 9, 12, 1855. 


21 James Ford Rhodes, History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850 
{1909-1919 ed.), II, 107. 
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act as a stock-subscription agent of the company until May 1, 1856. He- 
would receive ten per cent of all money he collected, provided he should 
take in $20,000 or more. The subscriptions which he had recently se- 
cured in Connecticut were to be included as a part of the $20,000.” These 
dates are given in detail, because they show that Thayer’s intensive cam- 
paign began before reports of the “Wakarusa War” in Kansas could 
possibly have reached New England, and also before the propaganda of 
the Topeka government in. Kansas could have affected public opinion. 
The executive committee had no inkling of the hostilities in Kansas. 
when it met on December 1, although definite reports did arrive before- 
the next regular weekly meeting on the eighth. 


All the leaders of the free-soil movement appreciated fully the propa- 
ganda value of these disturbances in Kansas. The Missourians had in- 
dulged in ill-advised activity, even from the point of view of their own 
interest, and the free-soilers in the territory co-operated with their Eastern 
friends in capitalizing the disturbance to the full. On December 9, 1855, 
the executive committee of the Topeka government sent five delegates 
east “to urge the cause of Kansas upon the people”. On January 16, 1856, 
they sent seven more agents to visit the various states of the Union, “to 
ask appropriations of munitions of war and means for the defence of 
the citizens of Kansas. ...” These traveling agents were instructed not 
to ask for direct contributions of money, but to urge the appropriation 
of funds to be used in defending the free-soilers “against foreign invas- 
ion” and in protecting their “lives and property from lawless depreda-. 
tions”. They were also to urge the enrollment of persons willing to give 
direct military aid in the territory itself against the invasions of a 


“Foreign Foe”. 


Early in January, 1856, in Boston, the executive committee of the 
New England Emigrant Aid Company arranged for a special meeting: . 
of stockholders to hear S. C. Pomeroy, one of their agents just back from 
Kansas. They also planned meetings in various parts of New England, 
to enable Pomeroy to report on conditions in Kansas, and to promote the 
sale of their stock. At the regular weekly meeting of January 12, 1856,. 
the executive committee requested Dr. Charles Robinson, another agent, 
who was also serving as governor under the Topeka constitution, “to- 
urge as many individuals as possible to address letters frequently to this 


22 Exec. Com. Meetings, N. E. Emig. Aid Co. 


23 Records of the Topeka Movement, Kansas State Hist. Soc., Collections, XUI, 148, 
150. 
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office” for publication, “in order to make more generally known” the 
advantages of settling in Kansas. J. M.S. Williams, one of the commit- 
tee, suggested that handbills might be prepared, for distribution on all 
western railroad trains?“ 

At about this time the Aid Company reprinted and circulated a speech 
entitled “Negro-Slavery, No Evil”, delivered by B. F. Stringfellow of 
Missouri before the “Platte County Self-Defensive Association”. String- 
fellow described the company’s settlers in Kansas as “Negro thieves”, 
“not freemen, but paupers, who have sold themselves to Ely Thayer and 
Co., to do their master’s bidding”. The very presence of these abolition- 
ists in Kansas was a danger to Missouri. “The security of our slave- 
property was not alone involved; our very lives were endangered. The 
negro-thief, the abolitionist, who induces a slave to run away, is a crimi- 
nal of a far more dangerous character than the house-breaker, or the 
highway-robber.” Stringfellow reminded his hearers that they had or- 
ganized to repel these dangers. “We have also pledged ourselves to 
expel from our country all who shall be found proclaiming principles 
which tend to induce our slaves to escape.”’ The association would, he 
warned, aid the slaveholders in Kansas “in expelling those who were 
exported to that Territory by the Abolition Aid Societies”. This decla- 
ration of policy could be turned to good account against its own makers. 
During January and February, 1856, the New York Tribune gave liberal 
space to Southern plans for protecting the slaveholders’ interests in Kan- 
sas, with particular attention to the bill then pending in the Georgia legis- 
lature for appropriating $50,000 in aid of Southern emigration to Kan- 
sas” The bill did not pass, but it served its purpose’as material for 
propaganda in the North. 

Te was in this highly favorable atmosphere that Thayer undertook to 
sell the Aid Company’s stock in Brooklyn and New York. The results 
` almost came up even to his own generous hopes. Reports which he sent 
to the company’s office in Boston showed that with the valuable help of 
Henry Ward Beecher, he got subscriptions to stock in Brooklyn amount- 
ing to $21,710. At the second meeting in Brooklyn, Thayer “spoke with 
great energy, and brought down the house several times”. One meeting 
in New York produced $7660 with numerous promises of more to 
follow.*® In a letter to Hale, Frederick Law Olmsted wrote engagingly 
of Thayer’s speeches, of “his magnificent plans and his hopeful enthusi- 


24 Exec. Com. Meetings, Jan. 5, 12, 19, 1856, N. E. Emig. Aid Co. 
25 Rhodes, II, 150-153. 


26 Exec. Com. Meetings, Jan. 19, 26, 1856, N. E. Emig. Aid Co. 
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asm”. He had already collected $40,000, Olmsted continued, and he 
was confidently expecting to raise $100,000.” 

On March 8, 1856, the books of the treasurer, which up to the begin- 
ning of Thayer’s intensive campaigns had shown a continuous deficit, 
now displayed a cash balance of $18,202.36, and at the annual meeting 
held on May 27, 1856, the treasury had a record of total receipts amount- 
ing to $102,243.63, and total expenditures of $96,940, leaving a cash bal- 
ance of $5,287.62, Even the ordinarily pessimistic Lawrence must have 
permitted himself a smile at the revival of the company’s fortunes. 

In the meantime, representatives of the Topeka government in 
Kansas, official and otherwise, were at work in the Eastern states, arous- 
ing interest in Kansas and appealing for funds. John Hutchinson can- 
vassed parts of western New York, and wrote from Utica that money 
could be raised there. From Binghamton, he reported on his visits to 
Syracuse, Utica, Albany, and Troy, with the estimate that two or three 
thousand dollars could be collected in these centers. Philip Schuyler 
reported from Ithaca that he had held meetings at Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, and Rochester? Schuyler also called upon Gerrit 
Smith at Peterboro, and collected $roo—-five times as much as John 
Brown got the preceding June—for the redemption of “Kansas script”, 
the paper money issued by the Topeka government.” The people were 
rapidly learning about Kansas, and their sympathies were being pro- 
foundly stirred against the proslavery Missourians. Thanks to the com- 
bined efforts of Eli Thayer, Horace Greeley and his Tribune, the Mis- 
sourians, and the Topeka government, a situation developed which 
made possible an extraordinary, though short-lived expansion of the 
Kansas aid movement. 

By February 15, 1856, Thayer was writing somewhat cryptically about 
a “new mode of warfare”, and the possibility of striking “a heavy blow 
for freedom”? If it is fair to interpret this letter in the light of develop- 
ments of the next month, he had in mind the formation of new agencies 
for the relief of Kansas. In any case, such agencies soon appeared. On 
February 18, 1856, a meéting of some citizens of Albany, held at the 
capitol, appointed a committee of ten to devise a plan for the relief of 
Kansas. This committee arranged for an impressive public meeting on 

27 Olmsted to Hale, New York, Jan. 17, 1856, ibid. 

28 Exec. Com. Meetings, Jan. 26, Feb. 2, 1856, with summaries of the letters received, 

14. 
ý i The receipt which Schuyler gave, dated Peterboro, Feb. 6, 1856, is in the Smith 


MSS., Syracuse University Library. 
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March 13, “to concert such measures as may be deemed’ expedient for 
the protection of the citizens of Kansas from the ruffian incursions of 
the Missouri Borderers”.** On February 20, a subscription list was 
started to raise money for the Kansans so that they could defend them- 
selves “from the unjustifiable invasions and lawless incursions and 
attacks of the Missouri Borderers upon their lives and liberty”. This 
list contains forty-six separate names, with a total pledged of $5073. 
Gerrit Smith, whose sympathies were now thoroughly aroused, pledged 
and paid $3000. E. C. Delavan, a wealthy temperance reformer of Al- 
bany, pledged $100, which he never paid. The other pledges ranged 
from five to fifty dollars.? 

The phraseology of the foregoing brief quotations is peculiarly sugges- 
tive of the instructions given by the Topeka government to their agents, 
and, as pointed out above, Hutchinson and Schuyler had both traveled 
over the state in January. These visits of the two Kansans seem to have 
been the immediate cause of the meeting in the Albany capitol. Their ef- . 
forts were effectively seconded by some of the prominent men in the state. 
On March 1, 1856, Gerrit Smith wrote to Amos Lawrence that he had 
been in Albany “to stir up a feeling and call forth money in behalf of 
Kansas”? On March 3, William Barnes, the secretary of the Albany 
committee, wrote to Smith and formally invited him to speak at the 
coming meeting on March 13. On March 4, the ubiquitous Thayer 
reported to Barnes that he had just raised $50,000 in New York, and 
expressed a strong desire to speak in Albany. On the sixth, Thayer 
wrote at some length to Gerrit Smith, in explanation of the work of 
the Aid Company, which “has wrought wonders in Kansas by organized 
emigration. If properly sustained, it will hem in and exterminate slavery 
in this country”. Thayer hoped to increase the investments in the stock 
of the company to $200,000, and he prophesied that “in a few years it 
will multiply itself many times”.** 

. The New York State Kansas Aid meeting at Albany, thus adequately 
advertised in advance, was held on March 13, 1856. Its promoters 
planned to make a deep impression on the people of the state and else- 
where. There were a presiding officer, seven vice-presidents, and five 
speakers. On taking the chair Minthorn Tompkins pointed out the 


31 Printed statement of the committee, Feb. 29, 1856, Albany, copy in the Barnes 
Papers. 

32 The original subscription list is in the Barnes Papers. 

33 Exec. Com. Meetings, May 8, 1856, N. E. Emig. Aid Co. 
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obligation of aiding “the outraged People of Kansas”, and compared 
this responsibility to the “holy duty in ’76”. At that time, he said—with 
an engaging disregard of truth sometimes displayed by public speakers— 
“When some of the Southern States were called upon for their quota of 
men, they said they could spare none, as they were all needed to protect 
their homes in the event of an insurrection of their Negroes. An in- 
stitution thus paralyzing should not be permitted to find a place in the 
Free Territory of Kansas”. 

Gerrit Smith had his own speech printed for distribution throughout 
the state. In it he paid his respects to the “unmitigated and desperate 
scoundrels in Missouri” who had set up an arbitrary government in 
Kansas in violation of the will of the majority. He regretted to hear 
reports that the people in Kansas thought of submitting to “this rufhan 
government”, and he declared that they must not submit to it. “They 
must resist it, even if in doing so they have to resist both Congress and 
President. And we must stand by them in their resistance’*° The 
meeting authorized Tompkins to appoint a “New York State Kansas 
Committee” of fifteen, to raise money for Kansas, and to encourage 
emigration there. Resolutions were adopted calling for help to enable 
the free-soilers in Kansas to resist “the insolent attempts of a foreign 
people to impose upon them the despotism of laws which would be a 
disgrace to the most savage people”. The delegates present pledged 
themselves to help the Kansans in their contest with “the insolent slave 
power which has so long and so illy ruled this Republic”. To make the 
work really effective, the convention recommended local meetings to 
be held in every county in the state.*7 The highly quotable phraseology 
of the speeches and resolutions had been carefully chosen. 

This New York State Kansas Committee, with William Barnes as 
chairman, promptly entered into correspondence with the New England 
Emigrant Aid Company in Boston and worked regularly in co-operation 
with it. “We consider your organization as a prime necessity and in- 
dispensable to our work”, Barnes wrote.** Barnes also authorized the 
opening of a branch office in New York City which co-operated with 
George Walter, the general superintendent of the Kansas League and 
the American Settlement Company It is impossible to tell from the 

35 Newspaper clipping, Barnes Papers. 

36 Copy in the New York Public Library, MSS. Division. 

37 Barnes Papers, Mar. 13, 1856. 
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records of the New York State Kansas Committee how many emigrants 
went to the territory under its auspices, but it sent at léast three small 
groups of which there is a record, and probably two or three others.? 

The formation of the New York State Committee at Albany was 
only the beginning of the new campaign to “save” Kansas. On Febru- 
ary 23, 1856, S. C. Pomeroy wrote of a most enthusiastic meeting in 
Philadelphia, with “the wildest demonstrations I ever heard”, accom- 
panied by subscriptions of more than $1500 to the cause. Next came an 
account from Pittsburgh of the formation of “the Kansas Aid Associa- 
tion of Alleghany County”, which planned to work in co-operation with 
the new England Company“! On March 6, following a series of local 
Kansas aid meetings, there was a convention in Milwaukee, which 
organized the “Wisconsin State Kansas Emigration Society”. Charles 
T. Hotchkiss, the secretary, wrote to the New England Company for 
information and advice“? On May 29, 1856, a similar organization was 
formed in Illinois. There were others formed during this period, but 
not all of them corresponded with the company at Boston or with 
Barnes’s committee at Albany. | 

Additional momentum was imparted to the Kansas aid movement 
when the proslavery groups sacked the New England Emigrant Aid 
Company’s town of Lawrence, Kansas, May 21, 1856. In a letter printed 
in the Syracuse Journal of May 31, 1856, Gerrit Smith announced his 
readiness to aid a violent attack upon slavery, and pledged $10,000 to 
the cause. On June 7, the executive committee of the New England 
Emigrant Aid Company instructed Hale to write to every town in New 
England, asking each to send at least one emigrant to Kansas, and more 
if possible. On the same day in New York City, Eli Thayer was com- 
pleting the plans for an important meeting in the Broadway Tabernacle, 
to be held on the following Monday, June 9.** 

This meeting was directed by Thayer, Andrew H. Reeder, the former 
` territorial governor of Kansas, and Thaddeus Hyatt of New York. First 
of all the assembled friends of Kansas adopted a resolution calling upon 
President Pierce to protect “the Free State settlers from the lawless out- 
rages of the invading Missouri mob and their auxiliaries, recently col- 
lected by Major Buford in the southern slave states”. Then they de- 

40 Memorandum Book, under dates of Apr. 16, May 14, June 4, 1856, for the three 
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clared that the free-soilers would be justified in defending themselves if 
other protection were not afforded. A committee of twenty-five, with 
Thaddeus Hyatt as chairman and secretary was appointed to collect 
money. By June 21 they had taken in $3,057.95. At a meeting of the 
committee on June 26, Eli Thayer, Andrew H. Reeder, and a member 
of the New York State Committee at Albany, a Mr. Pepper, were 
present. Reeder proposed that the committee place 5000 armed settlers 
in Kansas, and support them for one year. To supervise this work, and 
to raise the two million dollars which he thought would be needed, 
Reeder advocated the formation of a National Kansas Committee, with 
headquarters at Chicago. To reinforce the National Committee, he 
urged the formation of local Kansas committees in every state, county, 
city, and town throughout the free states. There were to be no salaried 
officials, he said; “the whole work to be one of unadulterated patriot- 
ism”# The Bostonians were equally active. On June 14, the New 
England Emigrant Aid Company appointed a committee to work with 
the “Boston Aid for Kansas Committee”, of which Dr. Samuel Gridley 
Howe was chairman, and with similar committees elsewhere. On 
June 25, a convention of delegates from various towns, meeting in Bos- 
ton, organized a “State Kansas Aid Committee”, of which George L. 
Stearns was president and leading spirit. These new aid committees 
planned to furnish direct financial help to individuals going to Kansas.” 
On June 20, a convention of delegates from the organized Kansas aid 
groups met in Cleveland, to carry through Reeder’s proposal for a na- 
tional Kansas committee. For various reasons, the delegates postponed 
action, and called for another convention at Buffalo on July 9, 1856. 

In many respects this Buffalo convention marked the climax of the 
.Kansas aid movement. Preparations were made for co-ordinating the 
work of the scattered, unrelated groups, and for putting the control of 
all funds and expenditures into the hands of a central committee. There 
were fifty-seven delegates in attendance from twelve states and Kansas. 
New York sent the largest delegation, eighteen, including William 
Barnes, Thaddeus Hyatt, William Goodell, and Gerrit Smith. The 
Kansas delegation of eleven included Andrew H. Reeder, and, curiously 

#4 Account of the meetings of June 9, 21, and 26, 1856, in Hyatt Papers. 
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enough, Charles G. Finney of Oberlin. Massachusetts sent Eli Thayer, 
Dr. S. G. Howe, Thomas Russell, and George F. Hoar 4s 

Called to order by Reeder, the convention appointed a committee 
of thirteen, including Thayer, Hyatt, H. B. Hurd of Chicago, and 
Gerrit Smith, to report a plan of action for aiding Kansas. They recom- 
mended the appointment of a National Kansas Committee, to consist 
of one member from each state, provided suitable persons could be 
found, and in addizion, five residents of Chicago. Chicago would be the 
usual place of meeting, and three would be a quorum, 

Then Gerrit Smith submitted a series of resolutions, two of which 
provoked a lively discussion. 1. “Resolved, that armed men must be 
sent to Kansas to conquer the armed men, who came against her... .” 
4. The attempt to force slavery upon Kansas must be defeated “at what- 
ever cost”, and “that too, whether the Administration shall, or shall not, 
continue to favor the nefarious attempt”. In a speech supporting his 
resolutions, Smith accused the Federal government of having “identified 
itself with the scoundrels, who invade and tyrannize over Kansas. It is 
sunk and lost in Border Ruffianism. Had we a government, we should 
have no occasion and no right to be here. ... When government does not 
exist—when government is not present—individuals and communities 
must do as best they can. ... We may wield the sword, because there is 
no government; or rather, because through the failure of government, 
we obey the necessity of the case, and recognize ourselves to be the 
government.” The effort to distinguish between the “Missouri Ruffians” 
and the Federal government, he characterized as an “absurd distinction” 
and a “disastrous inconsistency”. There can be no reliance on elections 
to save Kansas, he continued. “You are looking to ballots, when you 
should be looking to bayonets; counting up voters, when you should be 
mustering armed and none but armed emigrants; electioneering for 
candidates for civil rulers, when you should be inquiring for military 
rulers. ... Political action is our greatest hindrance, because it delays the 
only remedy for the wrongs of Kansas ... the action of armed men.... 
If all manhood hes not departed from us, we will not consent to leave 
our Kansas brethren to be butchered”. He hoped “the Convention will 
pass one or both of those [resolutions] which look to the protection of 
Kansas by physical force, and against whatever foe, Federal troops or 
any other troops. If our brethren in Kansas can be protected only by. the 
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shedding of blood, then blood must be shed.” *” It is perhaps not entirely 
impertinent to observe that at this time Smith was vice-president of the 
American Peace Society. 

Not all the delegates approved Smith’s bloodthirsty proposals, and 
several substitute resolutions were introduced. These and his were all 
referred to a committee of seven, of which Smith and Thayer were mem- 
bers. The compromise resolutions submitted by this committee in- 
cluded six of Smith’s original list, including his fourth, but omitting the 
first. After the resolutions were adopted, the convention approved 
Smith’s motion: “That we recommend to the National Committee the 
appointment of Eli Thayer of Mass., as General Agent to perfect the 
organization of the various States.” Next came the call for financial 
contributions, and Smith responded with the pledge of $1500 per month 
for the duration of the “present contest”.*® : 

The National Kansas Committee as first appointed included the 
name of Abraham Lincoln of Illinois, but subsequently W. M. F. Arny 
was appointed in his place. The committee organized with Thaddeus 
Hyatt as president, Dr. S. G. Howe of Boston as general financial agent, 
El Thayer as “Agent for the Organizing of States”, and Arny as “Gen- 
eral Transportation Agent”. H. B. Hurd of Chicago was secretary, and 
Horace White, subsequently editor of the Chicago Tribune, assistant 
secretary.*® 

The project of a Kansas Aid committee in every state, county, and 
town, proposed at the meetings in New York in June and approved by 
the Buffalo convention, proved impossible of realization. Thayer him- 
self, the chief organizer, made no effort whatever outside of New Eng- 
land and New York. First of all he complained because the newly 
appointed National Committee was so slow in giving him a formal 
appointment; this delay was disastrous, he said. “I have begun to 
organize New England upon the authority simply of the recommenda- 
tion of the Convention. I have done much less than I should have done 
if appointed by the committee. Six states could now have been or- 
ganized and making remittances.” * A few days later he wrote William 
Barnes that he had six hundred solicitors for Kansas in Worcester 
County, all working without pay. Thayer’s authorization from the 

47 Printed copies of this speech of July 10, 1856, in the Kansas State Historical Society, 
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National Committee was sent on August 1, by telegram and letter. He 
was advised to co-operate with the leaders in states where organization 
work was already in progress, and to avoid clashes with those whose 
ideas differed from his. Thayer immediately wrote to Barnes, promis- 
ing to leave the organization of New York to Barnes’s “excellent com- 
mittee”, but at the same time suggesting that Barnes increase his organi- 
zation by adding one representative from every county! 

Actually, the creation of the National Committee did little either to 
extend the range of Kansas aid work, or to centralize it, or to bring 
about effective co-ordination of the scattered aid committees already in 
existence. Wherever there was increased activity, as in Massachusetts, 
the cause may be attributed more logically to groups already functioning. 
Stearns of the Massachusetts Kansas Aid Committee, created before the 
Buffalo conventicn, was trying to complete the organization of Massa- 
chusetts before November? Then the “Central County Kansas Com- 
mittee” of Onondaga County, New York, was appointed at a meeting 
held in Syracuse on July 4, 1856. It urged the formation of town com- 
mittees, without specific reference to the National Committee. Again 
in September Barnes appointed agents to organize Seneca and Albany 
counties. But while Barnes was working from Albany, Thaddeus 
Hyatt, president of the National Committee, tried to build up county 
organizations with no reference whatever to Barnes’s group.”* 

The correspondence of these friends of Kansas reveals the width of 
the gap between hopes and actual performance. Thayer received full 
authorization to proceed at once on August 1. Barnes, Hyatt, and 
Stearns were all busy at organizing New York and Massachusetts during 
the fall. But on November 14, 1856, Hurd, secretary of the National 
Committee, wrote Thayer that the great thing still to be done was the 
development of a thorough organization. To achieve this end, the 
National Committee agreed to pay Thayer five dollars a day and his 
expenses if he would devote full time to the work. Hurd added that 
the state commitzees, with the exception of Stearns’s in Massachusetts, 
were more of a hindrance than a help. This is the last reference to 
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the organization of a network of committees which the writer has been 
able to find. 

If the amount of money raised by these groups may be taken as an 
index to their effectiveness, the results were disappointing. For the 
Massachusetts State Kansas Committee, Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
reported that for the second half of 1856 he collected $2,646.25. Hurd 
of the National Committee acknowledged receipts from New York 
from July 29 to December 27, 1856, of $26,735.43. Of this total, Gerrit 
Smith gave $7000. Barnes’s state committee at Albany does not seem to 
have handled more than $5500 throughout its existence. On September 
20, 1856, Arny wrote Hyatt that during the preceding three weeks, the 
National Committee had sent $26,000 to Kansas, but not all of it was 
in money; a substantial portion was in the form of arms, clothing, and 
provisions. In comparison it is worth noting that for the year ending 
May 26, 1857, the New England Emigrant Aid Company reported re- 
ceipts of $42,557.66, with a cash balance of $10,365.17. The company was 
free from debt, and Lawrence, the treasurer, felt that he could resign 
with a clear conscience. Probably the Aid Company profited somewhat 
from the widespread agitation during the greater part of 1856; in any 
case, it was without question the most successful of all the Kansas aid 
organizations. 

Before the complete collapse of the project for saving Kansas through 
the agency of an integrated system of committees extending throughout 
the free states, the friends of the heavily advertised territory were at 
work on a new plan. They would induce the free state governments 
to intervene in the affairs of Kansas and by so doing offset the pernicious 
proslavery policy of the Pierce administration. In the attemped execu- 
tion of this part of the Kansas aid program, there were two related 
movements. One aimed at peaceful protest and financial help, with 
Amos Lawrence as the most active leader; the other called for the crea- 
tion of state military forces, to be used against the Federal troops in 
Kansas. The Reverend Thomas Wentworth Higginson was the most 
conspicuous proponent of this policy, but for most of his plans he had 
the cordial written endorsement of Gerrit Smith. In his advocacy of 

56 Statement of Higginson covering the period from July 29, 1856, to Jan. 30, 1857, 
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the more peaceful part of this proposal for state intervention, Lawrence 
suggested an appropriation by the legislature of Massachusetts, to be 
spent by the governor for prosecuting claims of “our citizens” in the 
courts of Missouri. He also suggested appropriations of not less than 
$1,000,000 by each state, to be used for protecting emigrants on their 
way to Kansas. A few days later Lawrence was considering the possi- 
bility of a joint protest of free state governors against the failure of the 
Federal authorities to safeguard the pioneers in Kansas. In co-operation 
with Judge Richard Fletcher, brother of Governor Ryland Fletcher of 
Vermont, he put this last proposal in definite form.” On November 1, 
Higginson advocated a joint protest of the free state governors, but he 
coupled with his proposal an elaborate plan for military interference.”® 
In one form or another these proposals for state interference were laid 
before the governors of Massachusetts, Vermont, New York, Ohio, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, and possibly Michigan.” 

Among the leading advocates of state action, in addition to Lawrence, 
Higginson, and Gerrit Smith, were Charles H. Webb, the secretary of 
the New England Emigrant Aid Company, George L. Stearns, Dr. 
S. G. Howe, and F. B. Sanborn of the Massachusetts Kansas Committee, 
M. F. Conway and A. H. Reeder of Kansas, H. B. Hurd, secretary of 
the National Kansas Committee at Chicago, and Eli Thayer, in other 
words the more active and energetic workers for Kansas in the East. 

Some of the definite steps taken in this practically fruitless effort can 
be easily traced. On September 2, 1856, Lawrence asked for an appoint- 
ment with Governor Gardner of Massachusetts to talk about state inter- 
vention, and to inform him what other state executives had done. On 
September 8, Webb wrote to Hyatt of a conference of several friends of 
Kansas, with the result that committees were at work in every town in 
Massachusetts, securing signatures to petitions to the governor for an 
extra session, to devise means for the relief of emigrants from Massachu- 
setts in Kansas. On October 26, Higginson wrote that he had addressed 
the Vermont legislature, and had talked with Governor Fletcher, “who 
will, I think, go farther than Governor Grimes [of Iowa], when needed, 
and who wishes for some conference between the different executives. 
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Early in November, M. F. Conway left Boston for Vermont, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts State Kansas Aid Committee, to stay as 
long as necessary to accomplish the purpose he had in mind! On 
arriving at Montpelier, Conway found that a bill appropriating $20,000 
for the relief of Kansas had been dropped, and in its place, the legislature 
was considering an appropriation of only $5000. Conway received per- 
mission to address the House, and he proceeded to work upon Governor 
Fletcher, who was “befooled and befogged by every body who comes 
along”. The Kansas men had made a mistake, he wrote, in not sending 
a good man to Montpelier at the start, to see the project through. But 
Conway himself must have been an efficient worker, because after four 
days, he wrote Higginson: “I got a bill through the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Vermont Legislature for $20,000 by a vote of 124 to 69”. 
The measure became law, but it was so worded that the money could 
be used only for furnishing food and clothing to needy Vermonters in 
Kansas. It was absolutely silent on Higginson’s proposal for military 
intervention. 

In Massachusetts, a bill was introduced, supported by petitions from 
all parts of the state, which were circulated by the Massachusetts Kansas 
Aid Committee. In December and January, however, Lawrence 
thought the emergency was over, and he opposed the project. By 
March, 1857, with changes in Kansas, Lawrence again came to favor 
state intervention, but his previous opposition settled the fate of the 
policy, and nothing was done. Lawrence was always conservative and 
generally levelheaded. When he advocated state aid, he meant peaceful 
help, limited to financtal contributions and resolutions. Furthermore, 
as far as the Kansans themselves were concerned, he felt that they. were 
entirely justified in defending themselves against attack, and he con- 
tributed a thousand dollars of his own money to provide them with 
rifles to use against “the Missouri outlaws”. But he consistently warned 
his friends in Kansas to refrain from resisting or attacking the Federal 
authorities.” 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson and Gerrit Smith, on the other hand, 
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indulged in highly treasonable talk, after the manner of Smith’s speeches 
at Albany and Buffalo, described above. In October, 1856, Smith de- 
livered another vigorous plea for violence at the celebration of the Jerry 
Rescue in Syracuse: “From the very first, I have plead earnestly, in both 
State and National Kansas Conventions and elsewhere, that the friends 
of Freedom in and out of Kansas should array themselves as well against 
the Federal troops, as against the Missouri marauders. . . . But, alas, silly 
and insane counsels prevailed”, and it was decided not to oppose the 
Federal forces. “But why, in the name of reason, were we bound to 
have any more respect for the Federal Government than for the Border 
Ruffian Government. ... Why, indeed, were we not equally bound to 
regard both governments as spurious, and worthy only of our execration 
and resistance?” 5% | 

The extent to which these views had permeated the more radical 
circle of reformers may be inferred from the following proposal, debated 
in “the Young Men's Lyceum” at Oberlin: “In case Buchanan should 
be elected the next president of the U. S., the Free States should im- 
mediately take measures to protect their citizens in Kansas, even though 
they should come in conflict with the general government.” These 
Easterners who worked off their resentmient over the course of affairs in 
Kansas in mere words sometimes received encouragement from bolder 
spirits at the front. A semi-literate emigrant from Maine wrote 
Higginson: “I perpose to take about 60 or more good men well acquipped 
and mounted and Garrilla as long as there is a Rufhan in Kansas, my 
plan is not to show any quarters, and consequencely take no prisoners, 
but give them their own play. Do with them as they do with us. Not 
to meddle with quiate Famlys, but where we find them in squadds, 
Butcher them clean by the board.” ° 

During the second half of October, 1856, the more ardent friends of 
Kansas tried to work out a definite plan for Eastern military interven- 
tion, to be carried through by the free state governments. Hyatt, Robin- 
son, and Higginson met in New York, and decided to call a meeting 
of all the “rebels” in the Marlboro Hotel, Boston, on November 5. The 
correspondence which preceded this gathering gives some idea of its 
importance. Hyatt wanted the members of the National Committee to 
come on from Chicago, and the leading spirits all wanted Gerrit Smith, 
whose violent language was so often backed with hard cash. The 
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Peterboro reformer, however, did not attend, but he gave unqualified 
approval to Higginson’s radical proposals.® 

The Boston meeting, though small, included many of the outstand- 
ing leaders in the Kansas aid enterprise: Robinson, Reeder, and Con- 
way, representing Kansas itself; Eli Thayer; Williams, Amos Lawrence, 
and Webb, the executive committee of the New England Emigrant Aid 
Company; F. B. Sanborn, George L. Stearns, and Higginson of the 
Massachusetts State Kansas Committee; Senator Henry Wilson of 
Massachusetts, and a few others. The group discussed a plan of action 
drawn up by Robinson, and voted to recommend it to the various 
Kansas aid committees, 

At the head of what today would be called a “six point program” 
stood the suggestion that the free state legislatures pass laws for setting 
up Kansas aid groups in the counties, districts, and towns (thereby com- 
pleting the state organizations which private initiative alone had been 
unable to effect). Next, ten thousand bona fide settlers were to be sent 
to Kansas at once, and ten thousand men were to be enrolled in the 
states, officered, drilled, armed, and made ready to rendezvous in Iowa, 
in readiness to march into Kansas in case of another invasion from 
Missouri. ‘The free state legislatures were to be called upon for two 
million dollars, to defray the cost of this military operation. An addi- 
tional half million was to be secured from private subscriptions, to aid 
destitute pioneers in Kansas. Money was also to be furnished to help the 
settlers buy land as it came on the market.” 

The presence of Amos Lawrence at this meeting may account for the 
lack of any specific proposal for fighting the Federal troops, and because 
of this omission the program did not satisfy Higginson. On November 
22, the belligerent clergyman submitted a more radical plan of action 
to Gerrit Smith. He wanted “to start a private organization of picked 
men, who shall be ready to go to Kansas in case of need, to aid the people 
against any opponent, state or federal”. Smith’s reply was characteristic: 
“I rejoice in your view of our duty to resist the foes of Kansas impartially 
—as you say, ‘State or Federal’. Alas, how absurdly the friends of Kansas 
have behaved at this point!” In the same connection, F. B. Sanborn 


69 Telegrams, Hyatt to Higginson, Oct. 18, 20, 1856, Higginson Papers; Letters, 
Hyatt to Horace White, Oct. 23, 1856; Gerrit Smith to Hyatt, Oct. 29, 1856; Geo. L. 
Stearns to Hyatt, Oct. 17, 1856, Hyatt Papers; Higginson to Smith, Nov. 1, 1856, Smith 
MSS.; Smith to Higginson, Nov. 8, 1856, Higginson Papers. 

70 MSS. endorsed, “Robinson's Plan of Action”, Boston, Nov. 5, 1856, Higginson 
Papers. 

Ti Higginson to Smith, Worcester, Nov. 22, 1856, Smith MSS. Smith’s reply is dated 
Peterboro, Nov. 27, 1856, Higginson Papers. 
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reported to Higginson that a military company had been formed in 
Boston, and that it was increasing in numbers. Fred. May was named 
as drillmaster. Sanborn thought that a company might also be raised 
in Concord.” 

In the letter of November 22, Higginson laid before Smith the plan 
to hold a convention in Worcester “which shall consider the idea of 
Disunion between Free and Slave States, as a practical problem which 
the times are pressing on us, and not merely as a technical scruple about 
the construction of the Constitution. Garrison, Phillips and others see 
that the time is‘come for such a movement, and will gladly cooperate 
on a common platform, with all who believe that the time is come for 
resisting the U. S. Government in Kansas, and sustaining such resistance 
everywhere else. I greatly desire such a convention”. He urged Smith 
to attend. 

In his reply of November 27, Smith showed less enthusiasm for the 
convention than for a civil war in Kansas, “As to disunion. My doc- 
trine ... is that peoples may break up and unite politically, at their 
pleasure. If the North and the South cannot live together harmoniously, 
let them separate—and that too wholly irrespective of the terms of the 
Fed. Constitution. But I prefer to have the South take the lead in this 
matter. I shall be greatly interested in the proposed meeting—tho’ it is 
not probable that I shall attend it.” 

A formal call for the disunion convention to meet at Worcester on 
January 15, 1857, signed by eighty-nine names, explained that the pro- 
moters believed “the existing union to be a failure, as being a hopeless 
attempt to unite under one government two antagonistic systems of 
society, which diverge more widely with every year”. Brief quotations 
from the speeches delivered in the convention itself reflect, far too dimly, 
the intensity of feeling displayed there. The Reverend Samuel May, jr., 
pastor of a church in Leicester, Massachusetts, proclaimed that “it is time, 
high time, and long has been time, when we should cut for ever the 
bloody bond which unites us to the slaveholders, slave-breeders and slave- 
traders of this nation, and henceforth have no part nor lot with them in 
the iniquity and infamy which they are determined to perpetuate”. 
Wendell Phillips told the assembled disunionists that: “This has been a 
decent government in its day, but it is pregnant with momentously bad 
results. It has prostituted the pulpit,—it has made the people cowards, 
it has made slavery triumphant,—it has made literature vassal and cor- 
rupt, and it has transformed twenty millions of people into slave-catchers. 

72 Sanborn to Higginson, Concord, Nov, 22, 1856, ibid. 
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What a history!” Higginson himself, the principal leader in this move- 
ment, called for the appointment of a committee of seven to secure “the 
efficient propagation” of the doctrine of disunion, by means of conven- 
tions, tracts, newspapers, and formal organizations.” 

With this outburst of torrid oratory at Worcester the Kansas aid 
:novement practically came to an end. In writing to John Brown, Amos 
A. Lawrence voiced a lack of trust in the National Kansas Committee 
which was wholly consistent with the facts: “You may find yourself 
disappointed if you rely on the National Kansas Com® for any con- 
siderable am’t. of money. Please to consider this as confidential and it 
is only my own opinion without definite knowledge of their operations. 
I hope they will get a great deal of money, but think they will not. The 
old managers have not inspired confidence, and therefore money will 
be hard for them to get now and hereafier.”“* By March 6, 1857, the 
New York State Kansas Committee at Albany was destitute of funds,” 
and its work had practically. stopped the preceding month. On April 
1, 1857, H. B. Hurd, secretary of the National Committee, wrote to 
John Brown and to William Barnes that contributions had ceased, and 
that unless funds were forthcoming at once, the committee would be 
powerless to continue its efforts." By April 17, 1857, Eli Thayer had 
transferred his enthusiasm from Kansas to a new venture, that of coloniz- 
ing Virginia with free-soilers. “Our Va. scheme is gaining strength 
wonderfully”, he wrote to John Brown. Then he added a very significant 
suggestion: “You must have a home in Western Va.” On August 21, 
1857, Gerrit Smith complained that “Kansas seems to be left this season 
all on my shoulders”. 

In the preceding May, Lawrence resigned his post as treasurer of the 
New England Emigrant Aid Company, declaring that the main objec- 
tives had been achieved, and that the company consequently should wind 
up its affairs. His advice was not followed, but the real work of the com- 
pany was over. By that time the influx of farmers from the Northwest 
made Kansas a free-soil territory, and ended the excuse for organized 
emigration. By the summer of 1857, the more violent friends of Kansas, 


73 Printed pamphlet, Proceedings of the State Disunion Convention, Jan. 15, 1857, 

New York State Library. i 
` 74 Brown Papers, Boston, Feb. 19, 1857. 

75 Record Book, Mar. 6, 1857, Barnes Papers. 

T6 The letter to Brown is in the Brown Papers, and that to Barnes in the Barnes 
Papers. 

17 Thayer to Brown, Worcester, Apr. 17, 1857, Brown Papers; Smith to Samuel J. 
May, Smith MSS. 
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with their emotions still taut from the struggles of 1856, were interested 
in a new project then gradually forming in the mind of John Brown.” 

The history of Kansas shows clearly that the emigrant aid companies 
and committees had practically nothing to do with making Kansas a 
free state. This work was done by pioneers from the Western states"? 
The most significant results of the work of these organizations, there- 
fore, were to be found not in the territory concerned, but in the East and 
South. They exerted a profound and far-reaching effect on public opin- 
ion, which was reflected in the newspapers, North and South, and in the 
debates in Congress. In stirring up bitterness and hate the Kansas aid 
effort may well be looked upon as one of the potent causes of the Civil 
War. 

Rarra Vorner Harrow. 
Syracuse University. 


T8 The later history of the New England Emigrant Aid Company may be followed 
briefly in the records of the stockholders’ annual meetings. Lawrence’s letter of resigna- 
tion, dated May 15, 1857, was accepted May 26, 1857. On February 27, 1862, the 
company’s property in Kansas was sold at auction with the exception of its claim against 
the Federal government for the loss of the hotel at Lawrence. At a meeting on June 7, 
1865, Edward Everett Hale proposed that the company undertake to move the large 
surplus of women from New England to Oregon. In 1867, the company was interested 
in emigration to Florida, The last meeting recorded was held on February 15, 1897. 

79 Convincing evidence on this point is furnished by W. O. Lynch, “Population Move- 
ments in relation to the Struggle for Kansas”, in Studies in American History, inscribed to 
James Albert Woodburn (Bloomington, 1926), pp. 381-404. 
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THE POLITICS AND PERSONALITIES OF SILVER REPEAL 
IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


From early in the sixth century, B. C., when Solon’s revolutionary 
decree—the Seisachtheia (which being translated means “Shaking Of 
of Burdens”)—liberated the enslaved Athenian debtors, to the twentieth 
century A. D., when President Roosevelt reduced the gold content of the 
United States dollar, rulers and legislators, under the compulsion of their. 
predicaments and their personalities, have manipulated the currency. 
The frequency with which they have devalued the monetary medium 
testifies to the popularity of that device for wiping out political and 
economic excesses.! 

Much less popular have been efforts toward currency stabilization; 
so that their tremendous political costs have made their study peculiarly 
fascinating. Personal and political motives reacting in so intricate a field 
as monetary lawmaking baffle legislators and historians alike. The 
former often take refuge in simple nostrums while the latter labor over 
gross contradictions, For such reasons, the American struggle over the 
repeal of the so-called “Sherman Silver Purchase Act” of 1890 challenges 
historians. It was one of the comparatively rare cases in world history 
when a stand for stabilization was made against the full current of a 
phenomenal depression. Since the gold standard in that epoch, unlike 
the present, was a possession prized by all first-class commercial powers, 
the drain of gold from the United States through silver purchases under- 
mined national credit. A choice had to be made—between repeal of the 
purchase law, and cheapening the currency. This hard political dilemma 
was thrust upon a special session of Congress convening on August 7, 
1893.7 

I 

It was shortly before one o’clock, on the hot afternoon of August 8, 
that the Congress received from President Cleveland his special message 
demanding that the purchase of silver be stopped. If Cleveland ever had 


1 For recent impetus toward devaluation in the United States, see Jeannette P. Nichols, 
“Silver and the Senate in 1933", Social Studies, XXV, 12-18, 

“In many discussions of monetary legislation economists fail to feel the full impact of 
political compulsions, while some historians and biographers clothe too many politicians in 
the robes of statesmen. Much of the literature on the Bland-Allison law, the Sherman silver 
purchase law, and the Federal Reserve Act reveals these serious difficulties. 
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held a seat in a legislative body he perhaps would have tempered his 
language and obtained repeal the more speedily;! but that was foreign to 
his experience and his temperament. He did not realize how sensitive 
many in political life become to the charge of inconsistency because they 
cannot cultivate consistency with safety in a representative government. 
He boldly violated the unwritten rule for glossing over readjustments 
lest unkind attention be drawn to their all-governing necessities. Con- 
gressional courtesy tolerates much merely designed to “save face”; but 
Cleveland succeeded in making it as unpleasant as possible, even for 
men who intended ultimately to vote his way, to repeal that clause which 
most of them had had a part in passing three years before? 

Their “truce” measure, the limited purchase law of 1890, Cleveland 
told Congress was “principally chargeable” with the plight of the entire 
country, injuring the citizenry at home, wage earners especially, besides 
endangering America’s place among civilized nations “of the first class”. 
To repair the damage, he demanded that silver purchases be stopped by 
a law so clear as to “put beyond all doubt or mistake the intention and 
the ability of the Government to fulfill its pecuniary obligations in 
money universally recognized by all civilized countries”. Such bold 
phraseology made three broad implications which were anathema to 
the politicians: one that the United States might not be always in all 
respects infinitely superior to other countries; another that the welfare 
of the people actually had been harmed by legislators; and a third that 
Congress lacked the courage to be forthright.* 

In this historic message the members of the Senate, as well as of the 
House, found themselves divided by the President into two classes— 
advocates of free coinage and “those intending to be more conservative”. 
Whether senators who secretly prided themselves upon their responsi- 
bility to business relished this exposure of their ineptitude may be 
doubted. At any rate, conservatives of his own party, such as Senator 
David B. Hill of New York, felt that Cleveland should have been more 
tactful and ambiguous. His message, Hill privately complained, “con- 
tained not a word in sympathy with bimetallism—it made no sugges- 
tions for the future—and contained no plan for relief other than mere 


8 The uncompromising quality in Cleveland’s temperament is made the central con- 
cept in his latest and best biography, Allan Nevins, Grover Cleveland: a Study in Courage 
(New York, 1932). 

4 Aug. 18, 1893, Congressional Record, 53 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 205-206. Except where 
otherwise specified all the Congressional Recòrd citations in this article pertain to the ses- 
sions of the 53d Congress; each citation carries its date because strict chronology is impera- 
tive to understand the turn taken by events. 
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repeal. The last words of the message indicate that he favors a single 
gold standard. That last clause occasions the most debate and criticism 
. complicates repeal, and tends to make the fight one between bimetal- 
lism and monometallism, and in that respect it is unfortunate.” ° 
Hill was scarcely averse to criticizing Cleveland and had ready a 
repeal bill of his own to show the attitude the administration should 
have assumed, Hill’s bill repealed the purchase clause but softened the 
effect by vagueness. It declared first that repeal was not to be construed 
as an abandonment of bimetallism and second that the efforts of the 
government should be “steadily and safely” directed toward the policy 
of using both gold and silver as standard money. This, explained Hill, 
was “a safe bill to stand on”, because it did not specify “whether inde- 
pendent or international bimetallism is contemplated”.® 
The silver faction—both Democratic and Republican—hated Cleve- 
land for denouncing the pet arguments of their stock in trade, par- 
ticularly for demonstrating that the result of government action, by the 
United States alone, on behalf of silver had been a fall, instead of a rise, 
in the price. Since the Sherman Act went into effect, the United States 
had bought considerably more than one third of the world’s current 
production of silver, but all to no avail. Considering the psychological 
state of the Senate silverites (they had just been warned by silver enthu- 
siasts meeting in conventions in Denver and Chicago to hold fast to that 
which was silver) it would be difficult to conceive of a message better 
calculated to rouse their ire and prolong their opposition.’ | 
Their opposition was inspired by the happy realization that Senate 
precedent was all on their:side. To ask a subsidy for a special interest 
was quite in line with well-established American tradition; and silver, 
as a special interest, had. received. a subsidy at least twice before, in the 
Bland-Allison Act of 1878 and the Sherman law of 1890. Through 
fifteen years the non-silver senators had been in the habit of admitting 
the necessity for compromise, every time they legislated on the silver 
question; yet Cleveland dared deny the necessity and the Easterners pre- 
5 Hill to Manton Marble, Aug 14, Marble MSS. The correspondence cited is of the 
year 1893 atid is from collections in. the Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress,run- 
less otherwise indicated. 
6 Hill’s bill was S, z, introducedithe same day as H. R. r, the administration measure, 
Aug, 8, Cong. Rec., p: 207. + 
T Cleveland’s letters through his second term show a keen realization of the disregard 
in which the Senate as a whole held him, but little desire to placate its members. The com- 


mercial ratio of silver to gold was: 1876-1880, 17.9; 1886-1890, 21.1; 1891-1895, 27.1, 
Y. S. Leong, Silver (Washington, 1933), p. 5. 
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tended that the Westerners were asking something preposterous and 
should be shut off. This “unreasonableness” made the Westerners bitter. 

‘Their resentment was well expressed by the brilliant junior Repub- 
lican senator from Colorado. Edward Wolcott ironically reminded the 
Senate, “We are all friends of silver; the only distinction seems to be 
that some of us are bimetallists and the rest of the Chamber are ‘by and 
by’ metallists”. His tongue took a sharper edge, because he was torn by 
inner conflict; his constituents were overwhelmingly for silver, his tem- 
perament and some of his legal retainerships bade him into the opposite 
camp, and his party had not yet determined which way it would face. 
For the nonce, having the electorate to encounter the next year, he was 
a national bimetallist like his colleague Teller, scornful of suggestions 
that certain economic laws could operate across the ocean. He and the 
other silver warriors were donning a very tough armor, ready for the 
fray in the Senate. | 

H 

Meanwhile, in the House of Representatives, majority leader William 
L. Wilson of West Virginia utilized the preponderant representation 
from urban and eastern communities not bound to silver, to obtain 
prompt obedience to the behest of his friend, the President. The House 
affixed its signature to unconditional repeal within twenty days, that is, 
by August 28. No such dispatch could be expected in the Senate, 
however, for the s:lver minority there were ready to exploit to the limit 
the tradition of unlimited debate. They came very near forcing upon 
Cleveland another “truce”; instead of passing unconditional repeal. It 
was a narrow ‘squeak’ and by it hangs a tale hitherto untold—the tale 
of the famous eighty day filibuster.’ 

Oddly enough, and as proof that politicians are not prophets, one of 
Cleveland’s Cabinet at the outset was quite too optimistic, overestimating 
senatorial concern for such matters as Treasury embarrassments. Secre- 
tary of State Gresham wrote Attorney General Lamont that he did not 
“look for” filibustering in either house of Congress; his later astonish- 
ment over eighty days of it-may be imagined. Lamont, on the other 
hand, thought a compromise would be necessary. Some railroad and 
banking friends of the administration overestimated their influence 
with doubtful senators: Presidents J. J. Hill of the Great Northern, 
M. E. Ingalls of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Rail- 

8 Wolcott in the Senate, Oct. 9, Cong. Rec., p. 2330. 


9 For House action, Aug. 11-12, 14-19, 21-26, 28 and for final House votes, Aug. 28, 
ibid., pp. 1003-1008, ` 
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way, and H. W. Cannon of the Chase National Bank all ventured 
predictions which fell short in two cases out of three. Yet another proof 
‘that in politics home votes outweigh finance.’ 

The Cleveland administration, face to face with the Senate, needed 
to do something to conciliate the silver minority in that body: and 
certain members of the Finance Committee assumed the duty. A fort- 
night after the Congress met, they copied the repeal clause of the bill 
pending in the House and fastened to it a pleasant sounding declara- 
tion, one hundred and forty-three words long, embodying the substance 
of Hill’s two ideas. This masterpiece, called the Voorhees Bill because: 
Daniel Voorhees was chairman of the committee, they promptly in- 
troduced into the Senate discussion, and as soon'as the House measure 
came over they substituted their Voorhees Bill for it. As he frankly 
explained, they did this in the hope of making repeal “more acceptable” 
to their colleagues." 

Unluckily, the six members of the Finance Committee who sup- 
ported the Voorhees substitute were not all of the President’s party. 
They included only two Democrats (Voorhees of Indiana and McPher- 
son of New Jersey) and four Republicans (Aldrich, Allison, Morrill, 
and Sherman, representing Rhode Island, Iowa, Vermont, and Ohio). 
Opposed to them and to all their works were four Democrats (Harris, 
J. K. Jones, Vance, and Vest, representing Tennessee, Arkansas, North 
Carolina, and Missouri) and one silver mineowner, ex-Republican (J. P. 
Jones of Nevada). These five members soon proved that their six con- : 
servative opponents on the committee had failed to coat the pill to the 
tastes of senatorial connoisseurs on silver. They undertook to get the 
support of all the cheap money protagonists, whether favoring silver 

10 Several of the more interesting of these prophecies are found in Gresham to Lamont, 
July 24, Lamont MSS.; Ingalls to Cleveland, May 8, and Hill to Cleveland, July 4, Cleve- 
land MSS.; J. I. Davenport to Chandler, Aug. 18, Chandler MSS. Among the senators 
mentioned in this connection who failed to vote as the financiers expected were Call, 
Daniel, Hansbrough, Roach, and Vest. 

11 The Senate received the Wilson, or House, Bill (H. R. 1) on Aug. 28 and the 
Finance Committee reported back the Voorhees Bill (S$. 570) as a substitute on Aug. 29, 
Cong. Rec., p. 1009. Both bills opened with a clause ending silver purchases immediately. 
The Wilson Bill briefly reaffirmed the legal tender cuality of silver dollars already coined, 
and the maintenance of the parity between gold and silver. The Voorhees substitute pro- 
claimed the intention of the United States to continue the use and coinage of both gold 
and silver at a ratio secured either by international agreement or by “such safeguards of 


legislation” as would ensure their parity; furthermore, “the efforts of the Government 
should be steadily directed” to the establishment of “a safe system of bimetallism”. Ibid., 


PP. 445, 1003. 
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or paper, and to prevent a vote by endless talking, so that those who were 
pledged to unconditional repeal would have to take something less than 
that to.stop their oratory. 

. M 

The chances for a successful filibuster depended upon how tolerant 
the other members of the Senate might prove to be toward it. As it 
chanced, a host of hatreds then happened to be flourishing in the Senate ` 
and these played directly into the hands of the silver producers and their 
spokesmen the filibusters. Rivalries between sections, classes, parties, 
and persons were all there, ready to burrow, molelike, beneath the sur- 
face of the silver issue and erupt in curious places. They were unloosed 
for fullest interplay by the passage of unconditional repeal in the House, 
for that action relieved business concern sufficiently to lessen outside 
pressure on the Senate. The question arises, just what were the rivalries 
which were ready to run riot in this situation? 

Sectional and class hatreds were ramifying throughout the nation. 
The Western miners, who had been thrown out of work when the: 
silver operators decided to close their properties as propaganda against 
repeal, gained the sympathy of Southern and Western farmers who 
were badly in debt for capital lent by Eastern and Northern interests. 
Among the farmers and the small townspeople dependent upon their 
prosperity, inflation sentiment had been built up by vote-garnering 
gentlemen of such political groups as the Farmers’ Alliance and the 
Populist Party, who saw and exploited the real conflict between the 
interests of the farmer and the city. ; 

This was particularly true in cotton growing states, where two out 
of every three voters were farmers, and through the South generally. 
Chambers of commerce and boards of trade of such centers as Rich- 
mond, Memphis, Birmingham, Winston-Salem, and St. Louis found 
themselves quite unable to control the action of senators from their 
sections. Southern -correspondents of Baltimore business houses like- 
wise implored in vain. Daniel of Virginia, Harris of Tennessee, Morgan 
and Pugh of Alabama, Vance of North Carolina, and Vest and Cockrell | 
of Missouri felt bound to reflect the inflation sentiment of their con- 
stituencies. In them and others like them there -happened to be just the 
right combinations of personal characteristics, impending elections, and 
local situations which fitted them into the filibuster picture? 


12 The propaganda object of the mine closing was openly avowed in the silver press 
and is continually mentioned in books and articles dealing with this situation. Every time 
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Cleveland’s own’ Secretary of the Treasury, Carlisle, told him that 
if he would get Southern votes for silver repeal he must offer some form 
-of inflation in exchange—such as repeal of the ten per cent tax upon 
state and private banknotes—so that paper currency might multiply. 
Otherwise, said Carlisle, “representatives from the South could not sus- 
tain themselves at home”. To expect them to commit political suicide 
seemed scarcely fair, or so it seemed to divers senators who set about 
devising drafts of compromise amendments with which to catch South- 
ern votes.® 

While most of the farmer “friends of silver” came from the South, 
the West contributed a very important, because very vocal, quota. In the 
Populist areas of Nebraska, Kansas, and South Dakota there was little 
silver production but much demand for an increase in the volume of 
money; so, Allen and Peffer and Kyle, being much more truly represent- 
ative of their localities than such Democratic central committees and 
conventions as officially endorsed repeal, spoke the language of silver in 
the Senate and spoke it loudly and long.“ 

Between the West and the South there were, moreover, political ties 
dating very far back; the latest evidence of mutual sympathy dated two 
years since, when Western votes helped defeat a Force bill designed to 
Republicanize the South. There had been no formal bargain—no in- 
deed!—quantities of denials through the following decade attest its non- 
existence; but the stubborn fact of the votes remained, undeniable. 
Politics being by nature an exchange of favors, silverites had excellent 
reasons for expecting Southerners to help them against goldbugs.” 

But feelings more intimate and powerful than gratitude for services 
rendered, or sympathy for distressed constituents, made some senators 
oppose Cleveland’s unconditional repeal. Their behavior was affected 
by complicated mixtures of personal and partisan feelings. This Presi- 
a Southern or Western commercial group went on record for unconditional repeal the fact 
would be mentioned with pleasure by the New York Times and other papers supporting 
Cleveland. Only part of these groups sent petitions to Congress which found their way 
* into the Congressional Record. 

13 Carlisle’s suggestion came after a conversation with Speaker Crisp of Georgia. Car- 
lisle to Cleveland, undated, Cleveland MSS. James A. Barnes, John G. Carlisle (New 
York, 1931), p. 260, cites a letter from Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Curtis to his 
mother, to like effect. 

14 When the filibuster by these Westerners was at its height, the papers were carrying 
accounts of the endorsement of Cleveland and rejection of free coinage, by the 1893 Ne- 
braska State Democratic convention and the Kansas State Democratic committee. 


15 This historic instance of South and West co-operation occurred on Jan. 22, 1891; 
Cong. Rec. 51 Cong., 2 sess., p. 1740, and newspapers of Jan. 23, 1891. 
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dent who boldly demanded that they abandon inflation was no Presi- 
dent of their making. They would have preferred, for Democratic can- 
didate in 1892, Arthur Pue Gorman of Maryland, one of themselves who 
knew, understood, and catered to their political necessities, even if in the 
last ditch he did consort with the powers of wealth and conservatism. 
The man who had defeated their candidate could not be depended upon 
to respond to a situation as a politician ordinarily does. He was difficult 
to understand and must have bad, un-Democratic motives. Co-operation 
with him could not be exactly joyful. 

Interparty jealousies also were rampant. Conservative Republican 
support for repeal, in the Finance Committee, in the Senate, and in the 
country at large, challenged Democratic pride in originality. In actual 
phraseology the repeal clause was very like that of a Sherman bill of the 
previous session; and Sherman was too human to be able to keep from 
mentioning that fact. This “Voorhees” bill was derided by Cockrell for 
having a “Mugwump” repeal clause and declaratory phrases which were 
mere “Democratic fringe”. On Sherman’s bill fourteen Democrats had 
been willing to draw away from the faith of Jefferson. For the rest, they 
were irked by the charge that their party was adopting enemy doctrine, 
especially since they knew that that enemy was profiting by their dis- 
comfiture. It would have been so much easier for many a Democrat to 
vote for unconditional repeal if the Republicans as a group had op- 
posed it.*® 

The repeal faction of the Republicans, although they regretted the 
insurgency of silver brethren, rubbed their hands with satisfaction when- 
ever they peered into the pit into which the warring Democrats had 
fallen. These Republicans could proclaim their own devotion to repeal, 
day by day, while escaping the blame for the delay in obtaining it and 
reaping political profits by that delay. The filibuster situation was a gift 
from the gods direct to them; and Senator Lodge piously hoped that 
divine intervention might continue until after the Massachusetts election. 

Most of all, filibuster advantaged Republican protectionists. Since 
they were not of the party in power they could avoid the brunt of per- 
sonal attack upon silverites of their own party. Toward these erring 
brethren they behaved so circumspectly, in the midst of all the con- 

16 Democratic support for Sherman’s proposition (S. 3423 of 52 Cong., 2 sess.), was 
announced to him by Governor L. P. Morton of New York, in a letter of Feb. 2, Sherman 
MSS.; Sherman referred proudly to his initial authorship in the Senate on Aug. 30, Cong. 


Rec., p. 10513 for Sherman’s curious record on the currency, see Jeannette Paddock Nichols, 
“John Sherman: a Study in Inflation”, Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXI, 181-194. 
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flicting talk of compromise, that they emerged believing, as Elkins put it, 
that they were “regarded rather favorably by the Silver people”. They 
might use their advantage “to secure the help of the Silver people on 
the tarif” 

Under such circumstances, it seemed unbecoming, to some loyal 
Republicans, to expedite repeal unduly. Quay proposed a bargain post- 
ponement—of repeal and the tariff—to January 1, 1896. Chandler 
thought it better to stay away awhile from the tiresome debate in Wash- 
ington, and find time to attend the World’s Fair in Chicago. “The 
silver repeal will be passed as soon as the public good requires and it will 
seem all too soon when we find the democracy ramming down our 
throats a bill to promote fraud and violence in congressional elections, 
and a bill to destroy the manufacturing industries of New Hampshire.” 
So Chandler wrote Frye of Maine, who was trying to arrange repeal 
-pairs for absent Republicans, that eventually he would go on record for 
repeal but for the present he wanted to be paired for “bimetallism”. 
Frye, oppressed by the Washington stalemate, could not quite follow 
Chandler’s easy political philosophy. He remarked despairingly, “I shall: 
not try to pair you for bimetallism, for I do not know what you mean. 
We are all bimetallists except a few silver lunatics and they will not 


pair”.7® 


IV 

The Senate filibuster began, technically, on August 29, 1893." He 
was a rash man who would predict its outcome. Of course the actual 
conditions of filibuster did not lend themselves to serious economic dis- 
cussion; and so the real plight of the unfortunates of the nation in this 
panic could not be presented with. sufficient dispassion to carry con- 
viction. Silver obscured more vital aspects of the depression then, just 
as prohibition did in 1932. In the speeches on all sides of the question 
there was much mental agility, a skipping among causes and effects, 
passing over such as did not prove a point conveniently. Curiously con- 
fused reasoning was offered by silverites, goldbugs, and straddlers, and 
the speeches seldom assumed the dignity of genuine debate. | 

Most of the talk was rightly regarded by the participants as political 
recitative, and few grew genuinely excited over the threats which the 
West directed against the East. Arguments covered familiar ground and 

17 Elkins to Chandler, Oct. 14, Chandler MSS., consulted in Concord, N. H. | 

18 Chandler to Frye, Oct. 9; Frye to Chandler, Oct. 8, ibid. 


19 H. R. z had not reached the Senate, officially, until Aug. 28, but the Voorhees Bill, 
S. 570, had been under consideration there since Aug. 18. 
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were not listened to with concentration. An exception was. noted in the 
case of John Percival Jones of Nevada, one of the elder senators, sixty- 
four years of age, who commanded respect for his wealth, his skillful 
manner of presentation, and his experience of twenty years in the Senate. 
He was heard with a consideration not accorded William Morris Stewart, 
also an elder member and from Nevada, who was much more violent 
and bombastic, or Peffer of Kansas who was uncouth. What measure 
of reason Peffer’s silver arguments contained was discounted by a press 
which often cloaked its economic opposition in the tawdry garments of 
personal ridicule. | 

The eighty days of filibuster afforded disaffected members oppor- 
tunity to give notice of amendments. These were projected as bait for 
both compromise and publicity and usually carried inflationary features 
designed to please Southern or Western voters by taking the teeth out 
of repeal. The lanky Senator Peffer told the measure of his stride on 
the first of September with an amendment which went the whole way 
to free coinage. James Henderson Kyle of South Dakota decided he 
could go as far, and more than twenty other members placed them- 
selves on record with proposals suiting their various predicaments.”° 

Some of them proved that senatorship inhibits study of finance. 
John Tyler Morgan of Alabama, after a senate experience of sixteen 
years and long devotion to an interoceanic canal on behalf of world 
trade, could offer an amendment showing a naive concept of interna- 
tional financial practice. He proposed to restore silver to its legal status 
as of 1837, and to entice other nations to make United States silver dol- 
lars legal tender abroad, by reducing by ayy per cent the a on 
products from such obliging governments.” 

Morgan and other opponents of unconditional repeal hammered 
ceaselessly agains: the resistance of the administration majority, wear- 
ing it down until it should be willing to accept compromise. As Vest 
pointed out, the gold men were indeed determined to stop silver pur- 
chases, but the “friends of silver” were equally determined”.” 

20 The Library in the House of Representatives Office Building preserves a file—the 
only one known to be extant—of these projects, under the classification of 53 Cong., 1 sess., 
House Bills, H. R. 1. 

21 This was the fizst of Morgan’s amendments and was introduced on Oct. 3; another, 
of Oct. 11, substituted for the tariff provision a requirement that as much silver as gold be 
coined monthly. 

22 G, G., Vest to J. R. Doolittle, Aug. 17, cited from Doolittle MSS. in Barnes, p. 276; 


also contained in Duane Mowry, “Letters of Carl Schurz”, etc., Missouri Historical Review, 
_XI, 19-20. 
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As September wore on and gave place to October, all the resources of 
banking opinion, the metropolitan press, and administration patronage 
had not killed the filibuster. It showed an astounding power of survival. 
To the contest Jones and Stewart brought from Nevada the courage, 
perseverance, and hardihood which had won them wealth in the West- 
ern environment and recognition as Western spokesmen in Washington. 
In them, and in Henry Moore Teller of Colorado (who was not wealthy) 
the virtues of the pioneer became capital instruments for obstruction in 
legislation. The pride of the Westerner in his West, now joined by the . 
loyalty of the Southerner to his South, strengthened and embittered the 
contest. 

While most of the filibusters were past sixty their anti-repeal energy 
gave the lie to their years, and they secured some youthful support—a 
little from Edward Oliver Wolcott of Colorado who was forty-five and 
much from the “rancorously juvenile” Fred Thomas Dubois of Idaho 
and William Vincent Allen of Nebraska who were mere infants of forty- 
two and forty-six, senatorially speaking. Their united exhibition of 
endurance awakened unwilling admiration from some other senators, 
regardless of repeal differences, who knew, appreciated, and in many 
cases sympathized with, the political predicament of the bipartisan silver- 
inflation coalition.” 

V 

To the delight of the coalition, after about fifty days of filibuster, 
their opponents, the repeal majority, gave evidence of splitting up into 
three groups: those led by David Bennet Hill who determined to force 
repeal by an amendment to the rules closing debate and permitting a 
vote; those led, secretly, by Arthur Pue Gorman who believed the Senate 
must follow precedent, and compromise on something less than uncon- 
ditional repeal; and those led by Daniel Woolsey Voorhees (acting for 
Cleveland) who clung desperately to the hope that filibuster might be 
ended without either changing the rules or compromising. Necessarily, 
the leaders of these three bipartisan groups all bore the Democratic label, 

28 The pioneer virtues were fulsomely panegyrized by Effie Mona Mack in William 
Morris Stewart, an unpublished University of California thesis of 1930, On the other 
hand, the metropolitan press expended a remarkable stock of epithets upon these same 
ex-pioneers. Stewart’s evolution on the currency was presented by him with some naiveté 
in Reminiscences of William M. Stewart, edited by George Rothwell Brown (New York, 
1908); therein Stewart denied that production of silver had affected the price of it in 
1893, but was certain that production of gold had “buried the silver question” in 1900; the 
last named event he gave as his reason for abandoning the silver party and supporting 


McKinley. Great insight into Stewart's personality is afforded by George D. Lyman, Saga 
of the Comstock Lode (New York, 1934). 
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for that party held the titular majority in the Senate at this inauspicious 
moment; but Hill and Voorhees had Republicans among their followers. 
The question resolved itself into: Would Hill, or Gorman, or Voorhees 
work his will on the Senate? 

Hill began to urge cloture early, before it was generally agreed that 
the silverites had had adequate time to carve secure niches for them- 
selves, in full view of their Western constituents. Hill was satisfied that 
the masses wanted silver and that it was a great issue for the future, 
especially in view of his presidential ambitions; but his constituent sym-- 
pathies were for repeal, and his rivalry with Grover Cleveland could 
not be advanced by opposing him on that issue. Support and renown 
for his cloture proposition in the Senate, and outside, would increase in 
proportion as the filibuster broke down opposition to changes in the 
rules. His game was to count on Father Time to help him.” 

Gorman also had to wait on Time. He knew that his economic 
‘affiliations were for repeal, but he guessed that his political fortunes were 
dependent upon a compromise. He was an able senator, hampered by a 
lack of keen moral discernments, and he dreamed of uniting the warring 
factions of the Democracy behind his own leadership. If this involved 
discrediting the man for whom he entertained political and personal 
antipathy—Cleveland—his advantage would be all the greater. But 
Baltimore business men were pressing Gorman for unconditional repeal; 
eighty of them made a special trip over to Washington to remind him 
that they thought the financial exigency precluded consideration of polit- 
ical possibilities. Gorman concluded he must be patient until the silver- 
inflation coalition had tired the Senate and proved compromise inescap- 
able. Then he could walk on the stage and save his party from irrepar- 
able schism.” 

The leader who could not afford to wait too long was Daniel W. 
Voorhees of’ Indiana, Senate godfather of repeal. If his bipartisan ma- 
jority grew weary of opposing filibusters, its Democratic members might 
fall off into compromise ranks. The Times and Tribune of New York 


24 Hill stated the pros and cons rather frankly in a letter to Marble, Aug. 28, Marble 
MSS. Hill introduced his first cloture proposal on Sept. 21, Cong. Rec., p. 1639, and won 
ardent praise from the New York Times therefore. 

25 The eighty Baltimoreans included no bankers, in deference to the current animosity 
for the genus. According to the New York Times, which was strong for cloture and un- 
conditional repeal, they gathered that Gorman favored repeal but “did not profess to see 
much chance for the speedy passage of the bill”. New York Times, Oct. 5, 6. According 
to the New York: Tribune, which leaned toward compromise, Gorman thought it would 
be very difficult to reach any vote whatever unless a compromise recognizing silver in 
some way were agreed upon. New York Tribune, Oct. 5. 
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charged that Voorhees lacked the “iron” to push Hill’s cloture plan; 
but Voorhees rightly judged that conservative opposition to changes in 
the rules was stubborn in both parties, quite apart from the silver issue. 
At the same time, a senator of sixty-six seldom wants to conduct his 
political warfare with casualties to his friends among the enemy. So he 
waited until he considered that they had been allowed adequate time to 
talk, and then asked them to agree on a day for voting. They were 
unwilling, because they knew the majority of about ten against them 
had not yet shrunk appreciably. 

_ Finally, after filibuster had filled the weary weeks through Septem- 
ber and up to the seventh day of October, Voorhees decided to risk an 
old-fashioned Senate showdown. On the morning of that Saturday, 
he announced, “in the hearing of the Senate and the country”, that begin- 
ning the next Wednesday he would hold the Senate in continuous ses- 
sion until a vote was achieved. The minority had proved their lung 
power; now the Senate should see whether, in ability to keep awake, 
‘they could best the majority.” 

So quaint a means of deciding a vital economic question cannot be 
justly derided, for senatorial prerogative—the place of that unit in the 
tri-cornered balance of our Federal government—forbids cloture. Talk 
as Hill might for a forced vote, the weight of Senate tradition opposed 
it. So, a continuous session was tried, amid all the usual concessions to 
human comfort at the expense of decency and dignity. It began on the 
eleventh; and gentlemen of sporting instincts, unsobered by thoughts of 
the more serious issues at stake, jovially wagered on the outcome.” 

In this game of filibuster the rules were all against the “goldbugs” 
and other repealers. The rules made compulsory a call of the Senate 
whenever a single senator suggested the absence of a quorum, and they 
permitted a senator who was present to refuse to answer to his name, 
thus placing the burden of maintaining a quorum upon his opponents. 
The Senate could refuse to excuse a member from answering but could 
not compel him to do so. Since the Vice-President clung to the silver 
sympathies which had placed him on the ticket in the last election, and 


26 The New York Times’ criticism of Voorhees on cloture continued through the first 
three weeks of October. For his notice to the Senate, see Cong. Rec., Oct. 7, p. 2260. He 
was well within his rights in demanding continuous session, for the sponsors of a measure 
which has obtained the right of way on the floor can determine the hours at which the 
Senate shall convene. 

27 New York World, Oct. 16. The ages of the most active of the filibusters were: 
Allen 46, Butler 57, Carey 48, Daniel 51, Dubois 42, Harris 75, J. P. Jones 64, Kyle 39, 
Peffer 62, Power 54, Shoup 57, Stewart 66, Teller 63, and Wolcott 45. 
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the senators chosen to relieve him at the chair showed no less regard for 
senate traditions, the rostrum gave no help to the repeal majority. Their 
defeat by the minority became a foregone conclusion. 

Dubois taunted Voorhees with this fact: “It looks as though you were 
trying to convince someone outside of this Chamber of something which 
you already know yourselves.” He, with Power of Montana and Wol- 
cott, then proceeded to make sport of the Senate by continual quorum 
calls. Carey of Wyoming, Daniel of Virginia, Jones of Nevada, Kyle, 
Peffer, and Shoup of Idaho followed his lead, making the Senate go 
without slumber. These nine men deprived the unconditional repeal 
majority of sleep through the night of Wednesday, and the daylight 
hours of Thursday, and on into Thursday night. Between their quorum 
calls the speechmaking was furnished by young Allen of Nebraska who 
“spoke and spoke well” for about fourteen hours, and Stewart, who 
spoke almost as long “whether his voice failed him or not”. Butler of 
South Carolina, Dubois, and Jones took turns on the floor, while Harris 
and Teller as parliamentarians held the silver men together. Theirs was 
a striking demonstration of certain men of the West and South fighting 
the East and its friends.” After nearly forty hours the majority suc- 
cumbed. As the quorum calls show, the minority had subjected them to 
relentless torture, from eight o’clock on Wednesday evening until nearly 
two on Friday morning“? | 
| 28 The right of a senator to be technically absent, although on the floor making quorum 

calls, was tested in the case of Dubois about 8 A. M., Thursday. The Senate voted 21-29 
(35 not voting) that he should not be excused from voting; but he and his boldest associ- 
ates went on refusing to contribute their presence to the quorum lists. Cong. Rec., p. 
2399, newspapers of Oct. 13. 

28 The formal acccunt of the filibuster covers pp. 2392-2409 of the Congressional Re- 
cord, with the speeches in the appendix; but the interesting persona] details are to be found 
in the press of Oct. 12-14. Some of the highlights were summed up in the Review of 


Reviews, VIII (Nov. 1893), 478 ff. The New York Times, Tribune, and World were 
the sources chiefly consulted for this account, 


30 
October 11 Wednesday 

8:15 P.M. Dubois 62 x 12:00 P. M. Dubois 56 x 

" October 12 Thursday 
12:45 A.M. Dubois 54 6:25 Wolcott 48 
2:15 Daniel 55 x 713 Shoup 43 y 
3:25 Dubois 50 8:03 Wolcott 48 
3:50 Daniel 46 x 9:52 Peffer 43 x y 
4:30 Wolcott 49 10:20 Wolcott 44 y 
4:50 Kyle 47 x 10:46 Power 43 y 


5:45 Dubois 46 11:30 Peffer 47 x 


a} 
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Then the sergeant at arms reported to the presiding officer: “In obedi- 
ence to the order of the Senate ‘requesting the presence of absent Sena- 
tors’, I have the honor to report that two“are absent from the city, twelve 
are excused on account of sickness, four answered summons that they 
were too ill fo attend, and nine in the Capitol made ho answer, and six- 
teen were reported absent from their residences arid could not be found.” 
This left Voorhees one short of the necessary majority to make a quorum; 
he moved an adjournment. The forty-two faithful senators who had 
answered the forty-second roll call went home to bed, at a quarter before 
two o'clock on the morning of Friday the thirteenth’? 


VI 

Coercion, as applied by Voorhees, had failed. He still believed that 
he had the Senate, two to one, and he could write Cleveland that “the 
spirit here amongst our friends is excellent today”; but others thought 
differently. Gorman decided that his own turn to lead the Democrats 
now had come. For many days he had kept in the background, letting 
others make the open efforts for compromise, because the newspapers 
had drawn disconcerting attention to his Activities. Matthew C. Butler 
of South Carolina had been doing some of his spadework, a fact illus- 
trating anew the strange associations made by politics, for no two men 
ever were more opposite than Gorman and Butler in some of those 


respects men care about. John Sherman had done even more than 
Butler. #? | 


12:08 P. M. Power 43 y » 6:20 Dubois 46 
12:11 Jones 43 ¥ 7:05 Power 45 
12:51 Power 44 y 7:25 Shoup 43 x 
1:20 Power 44 y 7:55 Power 44 
1:55 Jones 43 8:20 ” Shoup 44 x 
2:55 Power 46 9:13 Wolcott 48 
3:02 Power 48 9:45 Dubois 46 y 
3:25 Power 43 10:16 Wolcott 43 y 
4:35 Wolcott 49 10:47 Wolcott 43 y Not obtained ugtil 11:25 


5:51 Power 47 11:58 Wolcott 43 y’ Not obtained until 1:06 A. M. 
October 13 Friday | 


1:24 A.M. Wolcott 42 y Not obtained until 1:43 when Vest moved adjournment 
1:45 Senate adjourned | - 
(x means senator calling quorum answered to his name; y means sergeant at arms brought 
in some senators). | 

81 The circumstances attending the close of the continuous session were officially re- 
corded on pp. 2407-2409 of the Congressional Record; the papers of Oct. 14 and the days 
immediately following were full of the subject. 

32 Voorhees to Cleveland, Oct. 15, Cleveland MSS. Butler’s essay into compromise- 
making: was formally announced on Oct. 4, 5, and 6. Cong. Rec., pp. 2106 ff. 
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Bitterly as the silver men and inflationists denounced Sherman, yet 
they listened when he spoke; and this Nestor of Republican finance, at 
threescore and ten, weary of filibuster and accustomed to compromise, 
had reminded the Democrats that they were numerous enough to pass 
a compromise, provided they could agree-among themselves upon its 
terms. He had suggested as a pattern, an extension of time for silver 
purchases, coupled with a progressive decrease in their amount and a 
bond issue. ‘When asked if such a deal would get Cleveland’s signature, 
the political sage, but not the psychologist, replied, “I am impressed he 
will yield to a fair compromise. If he does not he will destroy his party, 
and his Administration will be broken down.” Prophetic words.** 

So spoke Sherman to a convenient newspaperman on October 4; and 
the “friends of silver” took the cue. Their compromise talk gained new. 
vigor, steadily cutting into administration strength to the delight of the 
silver Republicans, who industriously encouraged rumors that Voorhees 
and Carlisle were parties to an agreement. Sherman and other con- 
servative Republicans were cited as sympathetic and as disinclined: to 
filibuster against any “reasonable” compromise. All efforts to quiet these 
rumors by denial were worse than useless. A list of twelve “compromise” 
Republicans was published which included eight men who actually did 
stand out against repeal to the last ditch. The four who did not were 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Lodge, and Manderson. In view of Lodge’s 
later prominence, it is interesting to note that the New York Times 
_ then described him as a man “who might be a statesman and who is a 
highly trained politician” t* | 
` These rumors and others more variegated flourished before Voor- 
hees sought his showdown; and into the midst of the continuous session, 
at ten o'clock at night, Harris had thrust a compromise proposition, 
experimentally as it were, whicli Gorman and other “sound money” 
Democrats were said to have approved. Senators made a mental note 
of its most striking terms, its continuance of silver purchases to a limited 

83 Sherman's interview originally appeared in the Cincinnati Enquirer, Oct, 5.. But 
its actual influence was not demonstrated until Oct. 28 when Gorman read it into the offi- 
cial record of the Senate proceedings with bitter comments thereon; and Sherman observed 
in his hour of triumph that the reporter had been “rather more ‘accurate than usual”. Ibid., 
p. 2910. 

34 Rumors of compromise crowded the papers from Oct. 4 on, and the same day often 
saw conflicting reports in such sources as the New York Times, Tribune, and World. 
- Rumors that Carlisle was sympathetic to compromise were much more persistent than 
that Voorhees was weakening. The Tribune was more expectant of compromise’ than 


the Times, which published polls designed to expose and strengthen weak repealers on 
Oct. 6 and 7. 
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extent, its coinage of silver seigniorage, and its retirement of all paper 
money under $10 which was backed by gold or its equivalent. In a word, 
it aimed to put all paper money under $ro on a silver basis. Since Harris 
was a member of the Finance Committee his amendment seemed ex 
cathedra, a fact to which Allison of Iowa drew attention. Allison was 
quite right in expecting its provisions to reappear in another connection 
very soon." 

After Voorhees’s defeat, Gorman emerged further into the open. It 
had been freely predicted that compromise must succeed wheré con- 
tinuous session failed, and the compromise Democrats filled the next 
seven days with feverish efforts to fulfill the prophecy. On the Senate 
floor the silver senators continued to speak interminably while behind 
the scenes, in the cloakrooms, Gorman, Harris, and Vest labored in the 
Democratic vineyard, especially that part of the vineyard sloping in a 
southerly direction. 

On the third day, Monday the sixteenth, was heard a discordant note 
in the harmony lute—a rumor truly portentous. The “steering commit- 
tee” whose seven members with the exception of Vilas had nearly agreed 
to the postponement of repeal, considered sending a delegation to the 
Executive Mansion; but they “decided, after hearing from several friends 
of the President, that a visit for that purpose might not prove agreeable 
to the visitors”. Evidently no one relished the task of broaching com- 
promise to the unaccountable politician at the other end of the Avenue.*® 


VII 
Hill, the unconditional repealer, seized this moment to advance clo- 
ture and his fortunes. He took counsel with two of the few Democrats 
firm for repeal, Roger Mills of Texas and John McPherson of New 


35 Harris brought in his amendment on Oct. 11, Cong. Rec., p. 2406. The seigniorage 
which was the object of one of its provisions, and which the silver men were so anxious 
to coin, was the difference between the actual cost of the bullion purchased monthly and 
its nominal value if coined into dollars at “16 to 1”. Of course the Treasury was not mint- 
ing all its compulsory purchases into dollars each month. Instead, it was coining only 
enough silver dollars to match the amount. of the paper money, “treasury notes”, issued to 
pay for the bullion. As bullion fell in price, the government needed to issue smaller and 
smaller numbers of silver dollars to match the notes. This left an excess of uncoined 
bullion lying in the vaults steadily depreciating as the market price fell. If this seigniorage 
were coined as Harris suggested, it would automatically double in value by virtue of the 
government stamp; and the silverites thought this would help to turn the price of bullion 
upward, The Harris amendment also retired all national bank notes under $10, stopped 
the coinage of gold pieces under $10, and permitted holders of silver dollars to exchange 
them at the Treasury for silver certificates under $10, which were to be legal tender. 

86 New York Times, Oct. 17. 
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Jersey, and they decided it would never do to take their cloture proposi- 
tion before a caucus of the Democratic party, for Vest and his com- 
promise associates claimed they could dominate such a caucus. The 
open Senate was the place for them to push cloture and Hill the man to 
push it. On Tuesday, October 17, while the steering committee still 
hesitated to beard the presidential lion in his den, Hill rose in the Senate. 
“He wore his dark Prince Albert coat buttoned close about him” and 
thus impressively garbed, cited precedents and argued for a gag rule? 

Hill’s argument attracted such attention as to encourage him in cir- 
culating his petition asking the Vice-President to rule out dilatory 
motions. His objective was forty-three signatures, the majority neces- 
sary to get Stevenson to act. Unluckily, he had to depend upon some 
Republican support. Lodge endorsed his position, a fact which moved 
Morgan to ridicule the two as “juveniles from Massachusetts and New 
York”, Very quickly Hill ran against that fatal connection between 
silver and protection which has wrecked many a senatorial scheme. 
The Republicans would not risk a precedent which might kill their 
projected filibuster against the Democratic tariff due at the very next 
session, Wednesday night a group of them met at Senator McMillan’s 
home—some newspapers said for dinner, others claimed for a caucus; 
but the senators themselves knew there was likely to be a little poker 
playing before the evening was over.*® 

Of course the reporters were left outside; one of them going home 
early, wrote that the “meeting” was still going on at midnight, but an- 
other stayed to question and reported that the assembled senators made 
an important decision—to wait patiently upon “the action of the ma- 
jority”. This was less than no help to Hill; he would get few Repub- 
licans to help make up his forty-three votes. Voorhees consented to offer 
an amended dräft of Hill’s resolution in the Senate, but he persisted in 
recessing that body each night thereafter, with the result that for lack of 
adjournment there was no “morning hour” in which Hill’s resolution 
could be brought up. The “legislative day” of October 17 went on and 
on, and Hill was eliminated.’ 

Gorman remained. He was more fortunate, for the nonce, in his allies. 
He took Sherman with him for a call upon Carlisle at the Treasury 
Department on Monday, October 16, and Sherman came back and said 
in the Senate on Tuesday what he had said to the reporter two weeks 

37 Hill participated in debate intermittently, Oct. 17, Cong. Rec. pp. 2578-2601. 


38 New York Times and World, Oct. 18, 20, 24. 
39 Voorhees offered his amendment to Hill’s resolution on Oct. 20, Cong. Rec., p. 2729. 
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earlier, that the Democrats must settle silver among themselves. Sher- 
man’s remarks were interpreted as meaning one of two things—either 
the Republicans would accept such compromise as the Democrats suc- 
ceeded in reaching, or Sherman had “a mysterious bill in a dark corner 
of his desk” which he intended to pass with the help of the silver men 
to give the Republicans the glory.*° 

The Democratic compromisers redoubled their efforts. They worked 
out in black and white the greatest common denominator of their party 
differences, a proposition for postponing repeal until January 1, 1895, 
well past the next elections. A select three, Blackburn, Cockrell, and 
Gray, made a historic trip to the Treasury Department on Thursday, 
the nineteenth. Carlisle obligingly undertook to visit Woodley, the 
summer Executive Mansion, for them that evening, to talk over their 
proposition with the President. Word came back that Cleveland would 
insist upon unconditional repeal; but the compromisers refused to be- 
lieve he could block the majority of his party in the Senate. They busily 
pursued their canvassing all day Friday, reassuring administration men, 
insisting that the President to whom they had pledged their support for 
repeal would accept, if it bore their signatures, a plan for compromise. 
Their arguments were believed, while the denials of Hill, McPherson, 
and Mills were scouted or ignored.#! 

Late Friday afternoon, Gorman received a warning—which he did 
not heed. A protracted Cabinet meeting closed with a news release that 
the administration stood firm for unconditional repeal. Nevertheless, 
Gorman was at the Capitol by 9:30 Saturday morning, touring the 
Democratic side with a mysterious paper, and carrying Voorhees off to 
the Marble Room “where they adjourned to a sofa and conferred long 
and earnestly”. Toward noon the Democrats began to drift across the 
corridor into the room of the Appropriations Committee where they 
signed the paper. 

Great was the curiosity as to just what was contained in Senator 
Gorman’s masterpiece; which faction did it placate, and what support 
would it receive? Within a few hours the first two points were pretty 
definitely known. The compromise stipulated that silver purchases 
would end October 1, 1894; that the silver purchased during the eleven 
months’ interim should be coined, together with all the seigniorage to 
that date; that all paper money under $ro except silver certificates should 

40 New York World, Oct. 17, 18, 21. Sherman warned the Democrats anew, Oct. 17, 


| Cong. Rec., D. 2597. 
41 Carlisle’s errand to Woodley was described in the New York Times, Oct. 20, 21. 
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be retired; and that, of course, there should be no bond issue. Obvisusly, 
these provisions met the demand of the cheap money inflationists, who 
hated national bank note issues based on government bonds payable in 
gold. On their behalf the compromise substituted, for the legal tender 
greenbacks and Treasury notes (payable in gold or in “coin”, which was 
treated as amounting to the same thing), silver certificates which were 
not legal tender and represented only about sixty cents on the face value, 
in depreciated metal. 

As to just how this curiously one-sided arrangement was hit upon, 
the sources of information are contradictory. The negotiations had been 
pursued in such equivocal and nebulous fashion that they sowed thickly 
the seeds of misunderstanding and recrimination. Apparently, some 
senators supposed to be close to Carlisle, Gray of Delaware especially, 
understood that the Secretary of the Treasury would be willing to post- 
pone repeal until July 1, 1894, provided his gold reserve were protected 
by a bond issue. Since Southern friends of silver had hoped to postpone 
repeal until after the elections of 1894, they had to be placated for the 
shortening of the time, and a dual concession resulted. Purchase should 
stop on October 1 but no bonds should be issued. The coinage and retire- 
ment features of the compromise would clinch the Southern vote, and 
make the measure as a whole a Democratic achievement. At this prospect 
of glory thirty-eight members of the party, with various degrees of hesita- 
tion, affixed their signatures.” 

But six repealers remained unconvinced. Hill would not look at the 
compromise until Saturday afternoon and when he had seen it he refused 
to sign. Mills, McPherson, Mitchell, and Vilas of Wisconsin, and 
Caffery of Louisiana (who had burned. his bridges) also remained 
adamant. Nor did it seem entirely certain that .the repeal Republicans 
would let the compromise through. Aldrich gave it as his quiet opinion 
that he and twenty-three other Republicans were holding themselves in 
readiness to vote for unconditional repeal and cloture. The Populists, 
Irby, and also Stewart, added further doubt to the outcome. As for 
Cleveland and Carlisle, although the Tribune reporters indicated that 
they would agree, the gentlemen writing for the Times and the World 

42 New York Times, Tribune and World, Oct. 19, 21, 22, 24. 

48 The compromise in actual form was a request to Voorhees to introduce the within 
described bill as a substitute for that then pending. The press reports between the 22d and 
27th gave various terms to the compromise and various lists of signers to it; the terms here 
mentioned were deduced after a careful comparison of the various descriptions. The 


phraseology adopted by the Times in retrospect indicated that all the Democrats but the 
six mientioned signed the paper, even if they later erased their names in some cases. 
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emphatically denied it. It was a dangerous situation which Gorman 
faced. In the morning he had intended to present the compromise at 
once; but in the afternoon he decided that he must wait—until Monday. 
The delay proved fatal. 

Sunday gave time for sober second thought. Silver senators awoke: 
coinage of the seigniorage already in the Treasury and of the seigniorage 
and bullion due to come in during the next eleven months would do 
them scant good in enlarging their market. Furthermore, to swell the 
volume of silver in circulation and substitute silver for gold as the back- 
ing of all paper money, without retaining the Sherman law provision 
guaranteeing to silver money parity with gold, would tend to lower the 
price of silver bullion. This compromise was an inflationist scheme 
solely. As Jones told the reporters, silver men would make a “dead 
fight” against it. Their resentment Voorhees happily reported to Cleve- 
land: “A great change in the sentiment of the silver men has taken place 
since yesterday and now begins to show itself. The silver-state men are 
not satisfied with the compromise that their allies on this side the Cham- 
ber propose and much prefer unconditional repeal.” 

Likewise those Republicans-who still stood for unconditional repeal 
contributed to the. Democratic demoralization. O. H. Platt joined Ald- 
rich in open disapproval of the compromise. Sherman denied that he 
was hiding a similar bill in his desk, and even threatened to denounce 
the Gorman proposition, if it came up in the Senate, as a scheme less 
worthy than the much reviled law which bore his own name. This, 
from Sherman, was the unkindest cut of all.“ 

Late Sunday evening came the denouement. Cleveland caused the 
press to be-authoritatively informed that postponement until October, 
1894, was out of the question, and that unconditional repeal could be 
accomplished in a week. “The President adheres to” unconditional 
repeal, read the fiat. Gorman’s hothouse flower had died of exposure.“ 


. Vill 

October 23 was a blue Munday on Capitol Hill, as far as the Demo- 
` crats were concerned. All signers of the defunct compromise desperately 
sought to save face and shift blame, each according to his participation. 
Speculative Democrats, of whom there were not many with sufficient 

44 New York Herald, Times, Tribune, and World, Oct. 22 and 23; Voorhees to 
Cleveland, Oct. 23, Cleveland MSS. 

45 New York Times, Tribune, Oct. 23, 24; Nation, Oct. 26. Cabinet members had 


been urging the administration to come out boldly against compromise, e.g., Secretary J. S, 
Morton to Attorney General Olney, Oct. 9, 22, Olney MSS. 
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funds, had bought stocks on Friday for a rise; but now they had to raise 
collateral and see their colleagues reading a column in the New York 
Times which advised them “to be less candid” in referring to future 
transactions. Democrats who had been pledged to repeal but consented 
to sign the paper hated their role of deserters and accused administra- 
tion members of the steering committee—Gray, Ransom, and White— 
of giving them very bad advice. Gray especially was berated in the 
Cabinet as well as in the Senate as the reputed author of the “October 1, 
1894” provision. Secretary of State Gresham sized him up as a man who 
“is able to see the path of duty” but “lacks the courage to travel init”. A 
few senators, like Palmer and White, found empty satistaction in with- 
drawing their signatures from the dead document.. Voorhees was 
almost the only prominent person involved whose popularity was not 
badly hurt; and doubtless this was due to his considerate attitude during 
his managership.*® 

The contribution of Carlisle to the confusion is dubious. Gray, 
perhaps animated by a hope of re-establishing himself in the good graces 
of the administration, magnanimously exonerated Carlisle from having 
given him reason to believe he favored compromise; but Carlisle’s own 
behavior remains none too clear. He was the member of the Cabinet 
with the most influence among Democrats, if Woodrow Wilson was not 
mistaken. He was a frequent visitor to the Senate and kept in touch 
with his former associates, who were, of course, familiar with his earlier 
record on silver. That record was such that the New York banking 
fraternity would have been alarmed, somewhat unjustly, at his appoint- 
ment if they had hot been confident of Cleveland’s gold position. 
Carlisle had not been in office many weeks before he occasioned this class 
further concern. In responding on April 20 to the demands of business 
that concern over the gold standard be allayed, Carlisle had announced 
to the world that he would pay gold for Treasury notes as long as he had 
“gold lawfully available for that purpose”. As this ambiguity continued 
the doubt, it added to the alarm and Cleveland found it necessary to 
make a statement of his own two days later declaring his absolute 
determination to maintain the public credit, faith, and parity between 
gold and silver.4” 


46 The immediate, unofficial reaction of the compromisers to defeat was described in 
the papers of Oct. 23 and 24, especially the New York Times-and Tribune. Recrimina- 
tion began to creep into the official debates of the Congressional Record on Oct. 25 and 
found increasing place there up to the passage of the bill on Oct. 30.. Gresham’s views 
were expressed to Ambassador Bayard, Oct. 23, 29, Gresham MSS. 

47 Gray’s statement referred to the interview in Carlisle's office, Thursday, Oct. 19, and 
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Carlisle’s bungling then, as later, rose from the fact that his courage 
was not equal to his good intentions. On silver, his Senate experience 
cautioned him to avoid a course of action which might endanger his 
forthcoming tariff reform, which was very dear to his heart. He knew 
that no less a financier than J. Pierpont Morgan advised a temporary 
compromise to carry the country over until the Treasury was in a better 
condition. Naturally, he approached the extra session with a feeling that 
some concessions might have to be made; and this deposit of willingness 
seeped through the careful silence he maintained while acting the dif- 
ficult role of emissary between the compromisers and the President. 
Probably the New York Times was right when it implied that Cleve- 
land’s Secretary of State understood him better than his Secretary of 
the Treasury, who need not have “run to him every two or three days 
to find out how he stood”. 

Gorman’s position was most unenviable. His newspaper enemies 
claimed Cleveland had not known, until Sunday, of Gorman’s com- 
promise, that Carlisle had never consented to it, that signatures were 
obtained to it “by deceit”. Conservative business interests, whose sup- 
port he craved, praised his party rival, Hill, as having hastened repeal 
by pushing cloture, and gave chief credit to the man Gorman had tried 
to undermine—Cleveland—through whom Gorman now was discredited. 
Telegrams poured in denouncing compromise. It was “deader than a 
doornail”. Let it stay dead, said Democrats of Massachusetts, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, Democrats facing an imminent 
election in districts little infected with the silver inflation virus“ 

Such support as was available, this “sound money” compromiser had 
to find among Democrats who stood for inflation. Good haters like 
Pugh and Morgan, who had forgotten their debt to the conservative 


was stressed by the New York World, Oct. 25. Banking opinion of Carlisle’s appointment 
is summarized by A. Barton Hepburn, History of the Currency (New York, 1924), p. 349. 
The Republicans made much political capital of the Apr. 20-22 incident, utilizing it as 
proof that the administration caused the panic. See also Barnes, p. 293. Wilson’s estimate 
of Carlisle is given in “Mr. Cleveland as President”, Atlantic Monthly, LXXIX (Mar. 
1897), 289-200. 

_ 48 Barnes states that “By the middle of October the Treasury Department had become 
hopeful of defeating compromise and of carrying unconditional repeal” (p. 281), and.that 
Carlisle backed Cleveland in his drive for repeal (p. 285). Barnes mentions Carlisle’s 
initial uncertainty and Morgan’s advice (p. 260), his lack of courage (p. 202), his tariff 
hopes (p. 213), and his attendance upon the Senate (p. 281). See also New York Times, 
Oct. 25. 

49 New York Times, Oct. 24, 26, 29, 31; New York Tribune, Oct. 29, 31; New York 
World, Oct. 25. 
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Democracy for saving Alabama from the Farmers’ Alliance, vented their 
spleen on Cleveland. Pugh, who gloried in the title of “filibuster” when- 
ever applied to him by “conspirators and lick-spittles of the gold kings”, 
laid the failure of compromise “solely” on Cleveland and Carlisle. 
Morgan, sick with disappointment and wrath, admitted he had “signed 
that paper” and that his signature was invalidated because of “the Presi- 
dent being unwilling to execute it”. 

But the President and Carlisle were not the men blamed most openly 
by the Democratic allies; a conspicuous Republican must be the target 
and Sherman seemed eligible. Gorman, ably seconded by Cockrell and 
Morgan, turned their guns upon the wily ex-Secretary of the Treasury. 
John Sherman, by his interview published on October 5 and his advice 
to the Democrats on October 17, had cruelly deceived them. He knew 
he was laying down a condition for them to unite upon a reduced pur- 
chase and bond bill. And yet, after the Democrats had risked their 
political constituencies for the sake of harmony, “the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio, with his Administration Republicans, were found 
in our front”. Gorman, warming to his own defense and the attack on 
Sherman, assumed much credulity. He soberly assured the Senate that 
delay in the passage of the bill had been due to a desire on his part and 
that of his friends to convert enough Democrats to repeal. He also 
denied that the Democrats had split on the rock of the bond issue. 

All these attempts to explain away the unexplainable were meat and 
drink to Sherman, who proved most elusive as Gorman’s target. Far be 
it from Sherman to deny his own importance.’ The role of prophet and 
sage was too pleasant. He gladly owned paternity to the interview and 
the compromise suggestion, claiming superior vision. Repeal, he as- 
‘sured Gorman, could not have been obtained without first an abortive 
attempt at compromise. ‘The country could note the implication that 
he had known all along what was going te happen. And from the 
high eminence of his superior understanding he darkly hinted at things 
which were gall and wormwood. These silver purchases, over which 
some senators had been risking so much, might das all, not to 
be “the germ and root of the evil”.5° 

Where, then, did all this leave Gorman and his compromise plans? 
On the dust heap; and it was Cleveland who had wielded the broom. 

50 The official and open diatribes were Geena in the Senate after repeal became cer- 


tain, Voorhees giving his colleagues plenty of time for their swan songs. Pugh, Oct. 25, 
Cong. Rec., pp. 2819-2821; Cockrell, Oct. 30, pp. 2947-2949. 
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IX 

The first reaction of the Senate to the failure of compromise was 
depression and inaction; adjournment seemed further off than ever and 
the silverites droned on, and on. “It was dull weather, literally and 
legislatively. The gray daylight, straggling through the glass-panelled 
ceiling of the chamber, gave a worn, ghastly tinge to the dull, greenish- 
yellow matting on the floor, the shiny, yellowish-green panels on the 
walls, the gray upholstered seats of the gallery and the gold and white 
decorations of the ceiling. The whole atmosphere of the place was 
sullen and gloomy.” °! 

More rain on Tuesday morning, the twenty-fourth, with the gas in 
the Chamber unlighted. About eleven o’clock the sun broke through, 
and it was observed that informal conferences were going on all over 
the Chamber. While Stewart occupied the floor, the compromise leaders, 
including Butler, Cockrell, Harris, Pugh, Vest, et al., sidled into the room 
of the Committee on Appropriations. There they agreed that they no 
longer could support the silver filibuster; Cleveland had made it im- 
possible; and they delegated Harris to notify Dubois. Harris, who at 
eleven o'clock had said he would filibuster till Hell froze over, at twelve 
o’clock “had his skates on ready to take advantage of the freshly formed 
sheet of ice”. He did his duty faithfully, and at one o’clock Dubois 
succinctly informed the newspaper men “The jig is up”. 

More conferences through the afternoon, while Jones and his shiny 
coat took their turn on the floor. The Westerners concluded that the 
Southerners had shown altogether too much alacrity in signing the com- 
promise. It had granted their Western: industries so little that it would 
have left them worse off, politically, than if repeal were adopted. Unless 
the South would help filibuster until a compromise more generous to 
silver were signed, the coalition was indeed destroyed. Power and Kyle 
tested their erstwhile allies with two roll calls and found them helping 
the repealers make a quorum. Thereupon the silverites decided that 
they had well preserved the consistency of their records with the voters 
at home, had accumulated plenty of future campaign material, and could 
safely quit the filibuster. They preferred a vote on repeal to one on 
compromise—a showing of thirty votes to one of ten or twelve. 

It was Jones who gave official notice of their decision. The white- 
bearded old man, weary and hoarse, “stepped conspicuously into the 
middle of the aisle, clasped his hands in front of his loose silk coat and 
thrust his head down into his shoulders with a curious mixture of sad- 
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ness and pugnacity. The sluggish Senate, mentally asphyxiated hours 
before by the atmosphere and the mellow monotony of ceaseless speech 
... aroused itself to attention.” The senator raised his voice impressively. 
“I also wish to again state that it is not the intention of anyone connected 
with this discussion to prolong it any more than is necessary to give his 
views fully to the Senate and to the people of the country.” The Senate 
instantly awoke, and the galleries buzzed. “Senator Faulkner, with a 
queer ring in his voice” in haste acknowledged this notice, on behalf 
of the repealers. The flag of the filibuster was down.” 

Thus was the filibuster added to the rapidly accumulating debris of 
the session, tossed on top of the discredited plans of Voorhees, Hill, and 
the Gorman coalition. Now, forces which would have been at work long 
before under normal conditions had more chance for functioning. Re- 
peal undoubtedly was aided by the fact that the Sherman law was an 
admitted makeshiit disliked by many factions. Furthermore, some of 
those arts of suasion of which Cleveland knew so little may have been 
practiced by divers members of his Cabinet. The fact that Lamont had 
working relations with Gorman, and Gresham with Vest cannot be 
ignored. At any rate, by the twenty-fifth of October, everybody in the 
Senate doubtless realized that the coast soon would be cleared for that 
unconditional repeal which Cleveland had asked on the eighth of Au- 
gust. Only a few more preliminaries had to be gone through with first. 

Time had to be allowed absent senators to return—Chandler, Hale 
and Morrill from New England, Allison and Wilson from Iowa, and 
Mitchell from faraway Oregon. A day or so of the natural relaxation 
which follows tension, ensued. Voorhees looked “several years younger”. 
Harris basked in the cloakroom appreciation of his war stories. Butler 
grew chipper. The Senate officers even forgot the roll call at the start of 
one session. Then there were the swan songs to tolerate, from the silver 
men, the Populists, and the defeated compromisers. Sherman, also, had 
to be quieted, lest he rouse the silver men with a demand for a bond 
issue. 

Word went out that Voorhees would not admit even the Ten Com- 
mandments as an amendment and that Aldrich would not for his part 
tolerate anything delaying repeal. But the more radical anti-repealers 
were to be allowed to vote for various substitutes without harming repeal. 

52 New York Times, Tribune, World, Oct. 25; Oct. 24, Cong. Rec., pp. 2792-2793. 

53 Letters bearing upon the administration contacts include Hill to Marble, Aug. 14, 
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On the motion to restore the Bland-Allison Act, there was a general rush 
to the silver side, 33-37, leaving the repealers only four votes to spare. 
The Secretary of State thought “a number of senators who voted for 
that amendment did so with their eyes upon their constituents, know- 
ing it could not be adopted”; but the fact was, that by contrast the Bland- 
Allison Act had far more popularity as a compromise than the Sherman 
Act ever enjoyed.ÿf 

One more disappointment was in store for the long-suffering Mr. 
Voorhees. He set the stage for the repeal vote to be taken between two 
and four o’clock on the afternoon of Monday, October 30. The galleries 
filled to witness the victory; then Jones arose. He resumed his speech— 
the speech he had begun on October 14 and had continued, intermit- 
tently, on each of five days since. The crowds left. Not until seven- 
thirty did Jones turn the last sheet of his manuscript. His speech entire 
must fill one hundred pages of the Congressional Record. ‘Then, at 
last, was the legislative day of October 17 (reputed to be the longest in 
the history of the Senate to that date) brought to a close with a vote on 
repeal. It passed 43-32—an anti-climax." 

All were glad it was over, and the repeal Republicans took the trains 
for home with a mixture of self-satisfaction and relief. They had fur- 
nished the support which the President could not have done without 
to get repeal, but it had made them uncomfortable. As Chandler put it, 
“We can be discharged from following Cleveland, Carlisle, and Voor- 
hees and resume our allegiance.” °° 

Probably few of the Republican senators, if any, stopped to reflect 
upon certain ominous signs in the West. Signs that the silver men would 
exact toll of the tariff. Peffer had told the Senate that his constituents 
would not want him to support the tariff, but luxury duties, large estate 
taxes, and income taxes. Teller had told them they need not be sur- 
prised if in the future Westerners declined to yield their judgment to 
Easterners on matters in which the West had no local interest; and 
Sherman’s rejoinder that silver was a smaller industry than cotton, corn, 
and manufacturing, did not alter the earnestness of the silverites. Wol- 
cott remained impassioned and eloquent and Teller gloomily hopeless 

54 New York Times and Tribune, Oct 25-29, inclusive; Gresham to Bayard, Oct. 29, 
Gresham MSS; Oct. 28, Cong. Rec., p. 2920. 

55 New York Tribune, Times, Oct. 31; Cong. Rec., pp. 2955-2958; Jones’s speech, 
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and therefore the more impressive. They would be heard in the Senate 
again and soon.ÿ7 

Needless to say, no conference, adjourned or otherwise, met in Brus- 
sels “on a day late in November” of 1893. There had been some demand, 
during the height of the filibuster, that Cleveland announce a willing- 
ness to bring about a remeeting of the conference; but he had hedged, 
with a vague statement that the proper place of silver in our currency 
could not “be entered upon profitably” until after purchases were stopped. 
This left senators free to dispute as to his real attitude toward re- 
assembling the Monetary Conference begun in 1892. | 

If the issue could be shunted to the rear, now that repeal was ac- 
complished, the sleep of the titular leader of the demoralized Democratic 
party would be less disturbed; but that “leader” had co-operated with a 
Republican-Democratic-Mugwump coalition to kill a party compromise, 
a sin of first importance in the eyes of an unforgiving Democratic par- 
tisan. Nor were other reasons lacking why silver could not be forgotten. 
The circumstances under which the United States stopped purchases, 
and India stopped coinage, together contributed to a revival of the issue 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and guaranteed it a long life, nationally 
and internationally, thereafter. It was in the cards to wreck the admin- 
istration that chanced to be at Washington during these fateful events. 
Forty years later another Democratic administration would endeavor 
to employ the political and personal elements in the silver issue so as to 
derive strength therefrom. 
. JEANNETTE Pappock NICHOLS. 
. Washington. 
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On November 3, 1914, some three months after the outbreak of the 
World War, Great Britain proclaimed her intention of mining the 
North Sea and of transforming it into a military area. The official 
British statement announced that such “exceptional measures” had been 
made necessary by Germany’s alleged practice of scattering mines in the 
open sea in violation of international law. The German government, 
regarding this innovation as both an illegal blockade and an attempt to 
starve out Germany, concluded that the only effective means of redress 
lay in retaliation. Accordingly, on February 4, 1915, the German 
admiralty declared a war zone about the British Isles, effective February 
18, 1915, and announced that German submarines would attempt to 
destroy all enemy merchantmen found within that area. 

The war zone had been established for approximately ten weeks and 
had taken a toll of sixty-six merchant ships, when, on April 30, 1915, the 
German submarine U 20 left Emden for a station off Liverpool} The 
written orders issued to Lieutenant-Commander Schwieger, of the 
U-boat, instructed him to attack “transport ships, merchant ships, [and] 
warships”. There was no mention, at least in writing, of lying in wait 
for any particular vessel? The voyage of the U 20 around northern 
Scotland and western Ireland was comparatively uneventful until the 
sixth day out, when the submarine destroyed a small British schooner 
off the southwestern coast of Ireland On the next day (May 6) the 


1 This figure includes several which were sunk by mines. See New York Times, 
May 8, 1915. 

2 The general orders issued jointly to both the U 27 and the U 20 are found in the 
war diary of Fregattenkapitän Bauer and read as follows [tr.]: “The Third Submarine 
Half-Flotilla accordingly receives wireless orders for U 20 and U 27: ‘Large English troop 
transports expected starting from Liverpool, Bristol Channel, Dartmouth. In order to do 
considerable damage to transports U 20 and U 27 are to be dispatched as soon as possible. 
Assign stations there. Get to stations on the fastest possible route around Scotland; 
hold them as long as supplies permit. U 30 has orders to go to Dartmouth. Submarines 
are to attack transport ships, merchant ships, warships. Wire time of departure’.” Marine- 
Archiv, Kriegstagebuch des Führers der U-Boote der Hochseeflotte, Fregattenkapitän 
Bauer, Band 2, vom 25. Apr., 1915. A photostatic copy of these orders was obtained 
from the German marine archives through the courtesy of Admiral Arno Spindler. If 
Schwieger had received supplementary oral or wireless orders to sink the Lusitania his 
course would have been altogether different. 

3 Ibid., Kriegstagebuch S.M.U-Boot U 20, Band 3, vom 30. IV. bis 13. V. 15, 
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U-boat, although frustrated in an attack upon a 14,000 ton White Star 
passenger liner, succeeded in sinking two British freight steamers. On 
the same afternoon Schwieger decided, primarily because of an unex- 
pected shortage of oil, to discontinue the trip to Liverpool and to remain 
south of the entrance into Bristol Channel until the fuel supply made 
the return trip imperative. 

Thus it was that on the early afternoon of May 7, 1915, the U 20, 
having already begun its homeward voyage, sighted a large passenger 
steamer (later discovered to be the Lusitania) about a dozen miles off 
the Old Head of Kinsale, southern Ireland. In pursuance of his general 


Kommandant Kapitänleutnant Schwieger. Unless otherwise noted, the details preceding 
and including the sinking of the Lusitania have been taken from the diary of Schwieger, 
a photostatic copy of which was also secured through Admiral Spindler. 

4 Apropos of this decision the Schwieger diary for May 6 reads [tr.]: “A further 
advance toward Liverpool, the rea! field of operations, abandoned for the following 
reasons: [three have to do with heavy fog as a factor] (4) The voyage to the St. George’s 
Channel had consumed so much of our fuel oil that it would be impossible for us to 
return [to Germany] around the scuthern end of Ireland if we had now continued to 
Liverpool. I intend to return as soon as two fifths of our fuel oil is used up. I intend to 
avoid, if at all possible, the trip through the North Channel on account of the type of 
patrol! service which the U 20 encountered there on her last trip. (5) Only three torpedoes 
are still available, of which I wish to cave two, if possible, for the return trip. It is therefore 
decided to remain south of the entrance into the Bristol Channel and to attack steamers until 
two fifths of the fuel oil has been used up; especially since chances for favorable attacks are 
better here and enemy defensive measures less effective, than in the Irish Sea near Liver- 
pool.” The entry for 10 A. M. on Mav 7 reads, “Since the fog does not abate, I now resolve 
upon the return journey, in order to push out into the North Channel in case of good 
weather”. | 

5 The diary reads [tr.]: “Ahead and to starboard four funnels and two masts of a 
steamer with course perpendicular to us come into sight (coming from SSW it steered 
toward Galley Head). Ship is made out to be large passenger steamer. [We] submerged 
to a depth of eleven meters and went ahead at full speed, taking a course converging with 
the one of the steamer, hoping it might change its course to starboard along the Irish 
coast. The steamer turns to starboard, taxes course to Queenstown thus making possible 
an approach for a shot. Until 3 P. M. we ran at high speed in order to gain position 
directly ahead. Clean bow shot at a distance of 700 meters (G-torpedo, three meters 
depth adjustment); angle 90°, estimated speed twenty-two knots. Torpedo hits starboard 
side right behind the bridge. An unusually heavy explosion takes place with a very strong 
explosion cloud (cloud reaches far beyond front funnel), The explosion of the torpedo 
must have been followed by a second one (boiler or coal or powder?). The superstructure 
right above the point of impact and the bridge are torn asunder, fire breaks out, and smoke 
envelops the high bridge. The ship stops immediately and heels over to starboard very 
quickly, immersing simultaneously at the bow. Ir appears as if the ship were going to 
capsize very shortly. Great confusion ensues on board; the boats are made clear and 
some of them are lowered to the wacer. In doing so great confusion must have reigned; 
some boats, full to capacity, are lowered, rushed from above, touch the water with either 
stem or stern first and founder immediately. On the port side fewer boats are made 
clear than on the starboard side on account of the ship’s list. The ship blows off [steam]; 
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and specific orders, Schwieger immediately prepared to attack without 
revealing his presence. His natural impulse would have been to warn 
the vessel, in accordance with international law, and give the passengers 
and crew an opportunity to take to the small boats before he fired a 
torpedo, But to do so he would have to emerge and expose his frail craft 
to the danger of being rammed by the swift liner—a danger of which 
he was fully conscious.f Although he may have had no specific knowl- 
edge as to the presence or absence of arms on this particülar ship, he 
knew perfectly well (as his diary shows) that many British merchant- 
men were armed, and that if he attempted to warn this one he would 
be taking a dangerous chance. Moreover, it was obvious that if the slow- 
moving U 20 emerged to warn its victim the swift liner could easily 
outdistance the submarine and carry its cargo of ammunition (which 
British passenger ships were known to carry) safely to its destination.” 
From a purely military standpoint it seemed foolhardy to expose the 
U 20 to unnecessary danger and permit the enemy munitions to escape, 
particularly when a sure means of destroying the liner lay at hand. 
There appeared to be no safe middle ground between attacking without 
warning and not attacking at-all. 

The speeding submarine would have failed by a wide margin to 
intercept the Lusitania had not the liner suddenly and at precisely the 
critical moment changed her course to starboard, thus enabling the U 20 
to discharge one torpedo, which struck with terrible effect. This explo- 
sion was immediately followed by another, the cause of which is still 
conjectural. In spite of the smooth seas the liner immediately began to 
founder, and in the astonishingly short space of eighteen minutes dis- 
appeared beneath the waves. Schwieger recorded that just before the 
vessel sank the name “Lusitania” became visible on the bow; and he 
expressed surprise at finding this well-known ship plying her regular 
course, particularly in view of the fact that he had sunk two British 
on the bow the name “Lusitania” becomes visible*in golden letters. The funnels were 
painted black, no flag was set astern, Ship was running twenty knots. Since it seems as 
if the steamer will keep above water only a short time, we dived to a depth of twenty- 
four meters and ran out to sea. It would have been impossible for me, anyhow, to fire 
a second torpedo into this crowd of people struggling to save their lives.” Fifty minutes 
later the U 20 viewed the scene through her periscope. The Lusitania had disappeared. 
In the distance a number of lifeboats were drifting. 

6 Schwieger’s diary clearly reveals this. 

T Churchill admitted on the floor of the House of Commons, Mar. 16, 1914, that forty 
merchantmen were then defensively armed. Parliamentary Debates, 5th ser., vol. LIX, 


col. 1683. The maximum speed of the U 20 was approximately twelve knots; that of 
the Lusitania between twenty-one and twenty-four knots. 
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steamers near the same place just the day before. He knew perfectly 
well that the British admiralty was sending out wireless warnings of 
submarine activity, and had it been his purpose to waylay the Lusitania 
he probably would have taken every precaution to avoid betraying his 
presence. 

The appalling destruction of women, children, anG other noncom- 
batants on the Lusitania’ shocked the civilized world and caused the 
United States, as the only powerful neutral involved and. as the one 
suffering the heaviest losses, to make strong representations to Germany. 
In defending the action of the submarine the German foreign office 
maintained, first of all, that the Lusttanza was, in effect, a British war- 
ship and that as such she was subject to destruction without warning. 
Since international law provides that a man-of-war may be attacked on 
sight (unlike bona fide merchantmen, which must always be warned) 
this charge should be examined. 

It was common knowledge that both the Lusitania and her sister 
ship, the Mauretania, in line with a policy usual among nations with 
a large merchant marine, had been built with money lent by the British 
government at a low rate of interest, and that the Cunard company re- 
ceived a large annual subsidy for holding these two liners in readiness 
for war service. As the plans published in 1907 indicated, the Lusitania 
was constructed with emplacements for twelve six-inch quick-fring 
guns (from the drawings the guns appeared to be mounted), and it was 
generally known that in the event of hostilities the vessel could be 
speedily converted into a fighting craft.” The Mauretania was, in fact, 
transferred to the British admiralty early in the war, and was used for 
some time exclusively for military purposes, in which capacity phe was 
subject to destruétion without warning. The Lusitania was also taken 
over by the admiralty, but because of her heavy consumption of coal 
was soon returned to the Cunard company.’ It would seem, however, 
that this temporary detention by the British authorities could not be 
construed as materially affecting her status. 

8 Of the 1959 passengers and members of the crew, 1198 perished; of the passengers 
drowned, 270 were women and 94 children. Of 197 Americans, 128 lost their lives. The 
general figures may be found in the officiel report of Lord Mersey, wreck commissioner of 
the United Kingdom, which appeared ir 1915. Parl. Papers [Command 8022], 1915, 
Reports, vol. XXVII, hereafter cited as Mersey Report. The more accurate figures relating 
to the Americans may be found in Secretary Hughes's report of March 31, 1922. Sen. 
Doc., 67 Cong., 2 sess., no. 176. 

9 See British weekly journal, Engineering, Aug. 2, 1907, p. 133. 


10 Sir Julian S. Corbett, Naval Operations (London, 1920-1921), I, 29-30; Il, 391. 
This account is based on admiralty documents. 
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It should also be noted that the captain of the Lusitania was a com- 
mander of the British Royal Naval Reserve." A silhouette of his vessel 
appeared in Jane’s Fighting Ships for 1914; and both the Lusitania and 
the Mauretania were listed as “armed merchantmen” under “Royal 
Naval Reserve Merchant Cruisers” in the British Naval Pocket Book 
for 1914? But these details do not alter the fact that technically the 
Lusitania was not a warship. Although operating under the direction 
of the British admiralty, she was not incorporated in the armed forces 
of a belligerent, and she was known to be engaged solely in the trans- 
portation of passengers, mail, and freight, in pursuance of which she 
was just completing her fifth round trip across the Atlantic since the 
beginning of the war.? As an enemy merchantman she was fair prize, 
but under the law of nations she could not be sunk without warning. 

If the Lusitania had been armed and otherwise prepared for offensive 
operations her status would have been that of a warship. The German 
foreign office at first insisted that she was equipped with guns, and the 
German ambassador to the United States, Count Bernstorff, presented 
several affidavits to the Department of State in support of this con- 
tention. Such evidence, however, was soon discredited, particularly 
when one of the witnesses involved, a German reservist, confessed to 
perjury and was imprisoned.# If, in fact, the German authorities had 
known that the Lusitania was offensively armed, it is difficult to under- 
stand why they did not take steps to secure her detention. 

With regard to the absence of guns we may observe that the Lusitania 
was thoroughly searched during the week prior to sailing by the special 
“neutrality squad”, and on the morning of her departure by Mr. Dudley 
Field Malone, collector of the Port of New York; and no armament was 
found. To the official denial of the British government must be added 


11 But she was neither officered nor manned by the regular navy. 

12 Fred T. Jane, Fighting Ships (London, 1914), p. 32; Viscount Hythe and John 
Leyland, eds., The Naval Annual, 1914 (London, 1914), p. 207; see also a summary by 
Park Benjamin in the Independent, May 17, 1915, pp. 284-287. Von Jagow to Gerard, 
May 28, 1915, Foreign Relations, 1915 Supplement, p. 420. Hereafter cited as For. Rel., 
1915 Suppl. 

13 If the Lusitania had been engaged in warlike service she would not have been 
_ cleared by the New York port authorities. Lansing to Gerard (telegram), June 9, 1915, 
ibid., D. 437. 

14 New York Times, June 3, 9, 11, 19, Sept. 10, 1915. 

15 The “neutrality squad” was given detailed instructions to look for guns or evidences 
of an attempt to mount guns. Since the location of the emplacements was known, and 
since the planking covering them had to be torn up before the vessel could be armed, it 
is evident that the concealment of this operation would have been difficult. A good idea 
of the extreme care exercised by the port officials at this time may be obtained from the 
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the testimony of the officers of the Lusitania to the effect that there were 
no guns on board. Not a single one of the one hundred and nine wit- 
nesses who eventually testified appears to have even glimpsed any 
armament.’ The extreme difficulty, to say nothing of impossibility, 
of concealing mounted guns from so great a number of observers must 
be apparent. We may conclude, therefore, that the evidence points 
strongly, if not overwhelmingly, to the absence of armament on the 
Lusitania, 

One other aspect of this same problem must be considered. Early in 
the war two British merchantmen entered American ports equipped 
with guns for defense against German cruisers being employed as com- 
merce destroyers. Since the law of nations has long permitted merchant 
vessels to carry an armament for protection against pirates and privateers, 
the Department of State ruled, on September 19, 1914, that belligerent 
merchantmen would be permitted to leave American ports with mounted 
six-inch guns if it could be demonstrated that these weapons were de- 
signed for defensive purposes only. The German foreign office argued, 
however, that what was defensive armament against cruisers was offen- 
sive armament against submarines. No armed merchantman would: 
go out of its way to try conclusions with a German warship, since the 
best that it could hope for was to escape after a running fight. But one 
well-placed shot from an armed passenger ship could easily send a sub- 
marine to the bottom;. and consciousness of this superiority in strength 
might easily tempt the merchantman to assume the offensive. In these 
circumstances the Germans maintained that the introduction of the sub- 
marine made the old distinction between offensive and defensive ar- 
mament illusory. Early in 1916, the Department of State, although later 
reversing itself, evidenced a disposition to accept this interpretation.” 
In any event, even if the Lusitania had left New York with a defensive 


copy of Dudley Field Malone’s official report on the Lusitania which appeared in the 
New York World, Dec. 4, 1922. In August, 1934, Mr. Malone assured the writer that 
nothing essential was omitted from the printed report. His own copy of the original could 
not be conveniently located. Neither the Treasury Department, the Department of State, 
nor former Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo was able to find the original report or a 
copy of it. | 

16 Thirty-six witnesses testified during the Mersey investigation, and the remainder 
in connection with the decision of Judge Mayer, of the United States District Court, 
Southern District of New York, with regard to limiting the liability of the Cunard com- 
pany. “The ‘Lusitania’ ”, in International Conciliation, Nov., 1918 (no. 132), pp. 5—6. 
For the decision, see 251 Federal Reporter 715. 

1% For the correspondence on this subject, see For. Rel., 1914 Suppl., pp. 593-615; 
1916 Suppl., pp. 146-147. 
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armament of six-inch guns it does not appear that international law, at 
least as it was interpreted at that time by the United States, would have 
sanctioned her destruction without warning. 

The question of ramming, as well as that of armament, has an impor- 
tant bearing on the Lusitania case. On February 10, 1915, the British 
admiralty issued secret orders in which the masters of British merchant- 
men were instructed as follows: “If a submarine comes up suddenly 
close ahead of you with obvious hostile intention, steer straight for her 
at your utmost speed, altering course as necessary to keep her ahead.” 1° 
In other words, orders were given to attack before the enemy craft could 
possibly give the warning prescribed by international law. Captain 
Turner, of the Lusitania, later admitted under oath that he was in 
possession of these instructions; and presumably he was cognizant of 
their import." The German government soon learned of the secret 
orders (from time to time copies of them were secured from captured 
vessels), and on February 15, 1915, presented its grievance to the Depart- 
ment of State, including the charge that the British had offered a large 
sum of money for the destruction of the first German submarine by a 
British merchantman.” This reward, in fact, was soon claimed by 
three different ships, and during the ensuing months several British 
captains were decorated or otherwise rewarded for ramming or attempt- 
ing to ram submarines,”* 

The German foreign office maintained, not without reason, that in 
` view of the British secret orders it was suicidal for Germany to conform 
to international law in its submarine warfare; that these orders con- 
verted British merchantmen into offensively armed vessels; and that as 
such they were warships subject to destruction without warning.” Just | 
a few weeks after the Lusitania disaster, a British liner, the Cameronia, 
almost rammed a German submarine, and then outdistanced it. Cap- 
tain Turner probably would have resorted to similar measures, and 
perhaps with more success, had an opportunity presented itself. A 
merchantman, of course, is privileged to resist attack, but the law of 


18 Other orders were given to facilitate escape from submarine attack, photographic 
copies of which were sent by Ambassador Gerard to the Department of State. Ibid., 1915 
Suppl., pp. 653-654. 

19 See hearings, in camera, before Lord Mersey. Parl. Papers [Command 381], 
Reports, 1919, vol. XXV, pp. 2-3; hereafter cited as Mersey Hearings. 

20 For. Rel, 1915 Suppl., pp. 104-105. 

21 New York Times, Mar. 6; For. Rel., 1915 Suppl., D. 442. 

22 Von Jagow to Gerard, July 8, 1915, zbid., p. 465. The British view was that such 
secret orders had become necessary because of the German practice of sinking without 
warning. 

23 New York Times, June 22, 1915. 
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nations holds that in so doing it assumes the status of a man-of-war. 
In other words, Captain Turner was sailing under orders, which, if he 
had attempted without success to carry out, would have made it law- 
ful for the submarine ruthlessly to destroy his vessel with everyone 
on board. All in all, there appears to have been considerable justice in 
the contention of the German foreign office that the giant Cunarder, 
whatever its technical status, was not just an “ordinary unarmed mer- 
chant vessel”. Even the American ambassador to Germany, James W. 
Gerard, who was by no means pro-German in his sympathies, wired 
that “English passenger ships sailing with orders to ram submarines 
and often armed” could not “be put quite in the category of altogether 
peaceful merchantmen”.** 

In attempting to justify the action of the U 20 the German foreign 
office made much of the fact that the Lusttania was carrying a consider- 
able quantity of munitions. This is true but, from the standpoint of in- 
ternational law, entirely irrelevent. Whatever the: moral implications, 
the nature of the cargo has no legal bearing upon the time-honored rule 
that no merchantman shall be sunk without warning. But since the 
death of so many unoffending noncombatants profoundly aroused public 
sentiment, and since the German foreign office claimed that the pas- 
sengers probably would have been saved had not the sinking of the 
vessel been greatly accelerated by exploding munitions, this charge must 
be examined. The matter assumes an even more serious aspect when 
we bear in mind that one of the few points upon which the survivors 
almost unanimously agreed was that a second explosion of some kind 
immediately followed the detonation of the torpedo. 

In monetary value approximately one half of the cargo of the Lus- 
itania was composed of materials being shipped for the use of the Allied 
forces. The manifest listed such items as brass, copper, 4200 cases of 
cartridges for rifles, and “1250 cases Shrapnel”.2® Mr. Malone stated in 
his official report, however, that the shrapnel cases were empty and 
“contained no fuses and no explosives of any description whatsoever”. 
But with regard to the cartridges the German foreign office pointed out 
that the statutes of the United States forbade the transportation of explo- 

24 Von Jagow to Gerard, May 28, 1915, For. Rel., 1915 Suppl., p. 420; Gerard to 
Lansing (telegram), July 5, 1915, ibid., p. 461. 

25 See the three German Lusitania notes. Ibid., pp. 389, 420, 465; Von Jagow to 
Gerard, May 28, 1915, ibid., p. 420. 

26 The writer was privileged to examine a photostatic reproduction of the original 
manifest in Washington, D. C. He was requested, however, not to state where this 
document is filed. An abbreviated copy may be found in the New York Times, May 8, 
1915. 
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sives on passenger vessels; and that as a consequence the Lusitania had 
placed herself outside the pale by violating the law. Mr. Malone’s answer 
was that in President Tafts administration ordnance experts had con- 
cluded that such small arms ammunition could not be exploded en masse 
by fire or concussion, and that the Department of Commerce and Labor 
had consequently ruled that munitions of this kind could be legally 
carried on passenger ships.’ It is conceivable, however, that the experts 
were mistaken, and that the intense heat generated by the torpedo explo- 
sion ignited the ten to eleven tons of powder in the cartridges. Mr. 
Malone, himself, thinks that this possibility is not to be dismissed lightly. 
He even concedes that considerable quantities of high explosives may 
have been smuggled on board.” The exploding munitions theory gains 
further support when we note that the giant Cunarder, which was 
equipped with, devices to render her unsinkable, went to the bottom 
within eighteen minutes after being struck by one torpedo. By way 
of contrast it should be observed that there were many instances, as 
Schwieger had had occasion to observe on the previous day, when 
vessels not even one fifth the size of the Lusitania did not sink at all 
after being torpedoed only once; or sank slowly; or required a second 
torpedo or gunfire to complete their destruction. In any event, since 
we can definitely eliminate a second torpedo, the odds in favor of the 
exploding munitions theory are considerably increased, although the 
possibility of an explosion from the boilers or from some other source 
must not be disregarded. 

The German foreign office at first charged that the Lusitania was 
carrying Canadian troops, the implication being that as a transport in 
the service of the enemy she was liable to destruction without warning. 
It would seem, however, that the Lusitania could not be regarded as a 
transport unless she was conveying an organized body of troops; and 
of their existence there is no evidence. Assuming that the Canadian 
authorities resorted to the clumsy and highly irregular practice of em- 
barking their troops at American ports, it is difficult to see how such a 
body of soldiers, even without uniforms, could have escaped the vigilance 

27 Ruling of May 2, r911, in interpretation and limitation of section 4472 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States. See Malone Report, New York World, Dec. 4, 1922; 
also Mr. Malone’s letter to the New York Nation, Jan. 3, 1923, pp. 15-16. 

28 Conversation with the writer in August, 1934. Mr. Malone had previously stated 
that it was a “‘physical impossibility” to examine every package going on board every ship, 
and that he relied upon the sworn manifest unless suspicious circumstances seemed to 
warrant an exhaustive search. Letter to the Nation, Jan. 3, 1923, pp. 15-16. The Mersey 


Report (p. 6) states that the ammunition was stored well forward, about 150 feet from 
the spot where the torpedo struck. This, however, is not an unbiased source. 
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of the port authorities or the observation of the officers on the vessel.2° 
If the German officials, as they stated, knew that the Lusitania was a 
troop ship, they could easily have secured her detention by placing the 
necessary evidence in the hands of the American authorities. 

We have repeatedly observed that the Lusitania was torpedoed with- 
out warning. The German officials admitted that she was not destroyed 
in the orthodox fashion, but they contended that she had been adequately 
warned and that as a consequence her sinking was in conformity with 
international law. They pointed out that the first warning had been 
given in February, 1915, some three months before the Lusitania disaster, 
when Germany announced that she would destroy all enemy ships found 
within the zone established around the British Isles. The second warn- 
ing came, indirectly yet forcefully, when the Germans demonstrated 
their seriousness of purpose by sinking dozens of merchantmen within 
that zone. In fact, ninety merchantmen were so destroyed during the 
eleven weeks before the Lusitania went down, twenty-two of them while 
the giant Cunarder was actually making her last voyage? The third 
warning appeared as a newspaper advertisement, and to this we must 
now turn. | 

On the morning of May 1, 1915, the day on which the Lusitania 
departed, the following advertisement, placed conspicuously near the 
sailing notices of the Cunard company, appeared in the leading New 
York newspapers: 

NOTICE! 


TRAVELLERS intending to embark on the Atlantic voyage are reminded 
that a state of war exists between Germany and her allies and Great Britain 
and her allies; that the zone of war includes the waters adjacent to the British 
Isles; that, in accordance with formal notice given by the Imperial German 
Government, vessels flying the flag of Great Britain, or of any of her allies, 
are liable to destruction in those waters and that travellers sailing in the war 
zone on ships of Great Britain or her allies do so at their own risk. 


IMPERIAL GERMAN EMBASSY 
Washington, D. C., April 22, 1915.51 


29 Von Jagow to Gerard, May 28, 1915, For. Rel., 1915 Suppl., p. 420. Secretary 
Lansing invited the German government to present any evidence it possessed to the effect 
that the port authorities had been derelict in their duty. Lansing to Gerard (telegram), 
June 9, 1915, ibid., p. 437. The Lusitania’s officers testified that the steamer was trans- 
porting no troops. Mersey Report, p. 6. There were a number of Canadians on board, 
some of them the families of officers abroad. It was possible, as Mr. Malone suggested, 
that a few reservists may have sailed as ordinary civilians. See Malone Report, New 
York World, Dec. 4, 1922. See also, New York Times, May 9, 11, 1915; New York 
Evening Journal, May 1, 1915. 

30 For the list, see New York Times, May 8, 1915. 

81 Ibid., May 1, 1915. 
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In the light of what subsequently happened the appearance of the 
warning on the sailing day and its proximity to the Cunard advertise- 
ment were regarded as conclusive proof of German premeditation. Yet 
it should be observed that the statement contained no specific mention 
of the Lusitania; and this fact would tend to support the statement of 
Ambassador Bernstorff, made shortly before the sinking, that the notice 
was intended merely-as a general friendly warning? Several days later 
the German embassy added that such action had been necessary because 
the Department of State, in spite of German representations, had refused 
to apprise Americans of the grave risks they ran in traveling on Allied 
ships? Ambassador Bernstorffs own explanation of the date of in- 
sertion, which is supported by circumstantial evidence, further weakens 
the premeditation theory.** Finally, Schwieger’s orders and his diary, 
which we have already considered, reveal clearly that the meeting of the 
U 20 with the Lusitania was purely fortuitous" 

In this connection we may further observe that the Manchester 
Guardian attached particular significance to the fact that the Lusitania 
was the first transatlantic liner out of ninety-one vessels to be sunk in 
the submarine zone, concluding that the Germans had suddenly decided 
to inaugurate a new campaign of frightfulness by attacking passenger 
ships, and that they had deliberately begun with the queen of Britain’s 
merchant fleet* But the fate of the Falaba,*" to say nothing of earlier 


82 Ibid., May 2, 1915. Other New York newspapers printed similar accounts. 

33 Ibid., May 10, 1915; Count Bernstorff, My Three Years in America (New York, 
1920) pp. 131, 139. 

34 Count Bernstorff states that it had been decided to insert the notice for three 
successive Saturdays (the day on which the Cunarders sailed), but because of certain 
technical difficulties the advertisement appeared fer the first time on May 1 instead of 
April 24. In support of this statement we find that the warning was dated Washington, 
D. C., April 22, thus allowing only two days for insertion, and that it appeared again in 
the New York newspapers on Saturday, May 8, the day after the disaster and at a time 
when deference to outraged American opinion would have suggested its omission. ‘The 
German embassy sensed the situation, and on May 12 notified the newspapers to discon- 
tinue the notice, which was scheduled to be printed again on the following Saturday. 
New York Times, May 1, 8, 10, 1915; Current History, II (June, 1915), 413; Bernstorff, 
pp. 135 .; George Sylvester Viereck, Spreading Germs of Hate (New York, 1930), 
pp. 59 ff. 

35 The futility of ordering a slow-moving submarine to waylay a swift liner in what 
was virtually the open seas must be evident. 

36 Manchester Guardian, May 8, 1915; New York Sun, May 9, 1915. 

37 On March 28, 1915, an unarmed British passenger ship bound for West Africa, 
the Falaba, was destroyed with a loss of 104 lives, one of them an American. The British 
claimed that the vessel had not been properly warned. This was the first passenger ship, 
although the thirty-sixth merchantman, to be sunk after the war zone became effective. 
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victims, suggests that the Germans would not hesitate to sink a passenger 
liner if an opportunity presented itself; and it appears that the superior 
speed of the transatlantic vessels was chiefly responsible for preventing 
an earlier disaster of this kind. In fact, late in March, 1915, a White 
Star liner, the Arabic, and a French Line passenger ship, the Niagara, 
both outran attacking submarines;* and the day before Schwieger 
torpedoed the Lusitania he attempted to sink a White Star passenger 
liner but was frustrated by the superior speed of his intended victim’? 
There seems to be no good reason, then, for supposing that the Germans 
would not have sunk the giant Cunarder earlier if they had been able 
to do so. 

The misconception is also prevalent that the newspaper warning was 
not printed in time to be effective, or that it did not impress upon the 
passengers the danger into which they were venturing. As a matter of 
fact, the advertisement created a sensation, which was abundantly re- 
flected in leave-takings at the pier and in anxious conversations during 
the voyage.“ A number of the English voyagers even wrote farewell 
letters to their home folk to follow later that day on an American vessel. 
. It would, of course, have been awkward at that late hour to change to 
other ships, but in most cases this could have been done. Nevertheless, 
practically no bookings were canceled, and the Lusitania sailed with 
her largest eastbound passenger list of the year.“ 

We may assume, then, that the passengers weighed the inconvenience 
of changing to another and slower vessel with the possibilities of being 
sunk, and decided to stay with the Lusitania. It was widely believed 
that the Germans were bluffing and that they would not dare to outrage 
world opinion by sinking an unarmed passenger ship laden with women 
and children. A number of the more prominent passengers were even 
quoted as having spoken flippantly of their danger. Moreover, there 
was great confidence in the remarkable speed of the vessel, and a general 
feeling, approaching boastfulness among the ship’s officers, Cunard of- 
ficials, and others, that the Lusttania could run away from any possible 

38 Alfred Booth, an official of the Cunard company, stated that up to May 7, 1915, 
the Germans had never torpedoed a ship that was traveling faster than fourteen knots. 
New York Times, Mar. 28, June 17, 1915. 

39 Schwieger diary, entry of May 6, 1915. 

40 New York Times, May 8, 9, 10, 1915.. The rumor that prominent passengers were 
personally warned at the pier by German agents appears to have been without founda- 
tion. New York American, May 2, 1915; New York Evening Journal, May 1, 1915; 
New York Tribune, May 2, 1915; New York Times, May 2, 8, 1915. 


41 Lady Rhondda, “May 7th, 1915”, Spectator, May 5, 1923, pp. 747-748. Der 
Lusitania-Fall im Urteile von deutschen Gelehrten (Breslau, 1915), p. 9. 
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assailant. It was also believed, even among naval experts, that the 
great size and special construction of the liner rendered her unsinkable, 
or at least capable of remaining afloat until all the lifeboats could be 
lowered. Finally, a number of passengers appear to have been led to 
believe that the British admiralty would send out an armed escort when 
the ship neared home waters **—a delusion which will be examined later. 

The appalling loss of American life, which apparently blinded public 
opinion in the United States to the fact that several Americans had al- 
ready been killed under similar circumstances in the war zone,“ was the 
feature of the disaster which caused the most serious international com- 
plications. As a consequence the question was frequently asked why 
these unfortunate voyagers should have taken passage on a munitions 
laden British ship, particularly after they had been generally and spe- 
cifically warned of their danger. It is true that American citizens had 
an indisputable legal right to travel on an unarmed belligerent mer- 
chantman. At the same time it was perfectly evident that British mer- 
chant ships, as well as those of neutrals,** were then being sunk without 
adequate provision for the safety of those on board, and that, regardless 
of neutral rights, the Germans would probably deal with the Lusitania 
in the same way if they had a chance. Nevertheless, 197 Americans 
went—‘committed suicide’, as one German sympathizer put it.” Some 
were in haste to transact legitimate business, and to gain a day or so 
they risked and lost their lives. Others were pleasure-bound; and their 
sporting instinct prompted them to take a chance—a well-recognized 
American trait.4° If these misguided people saw fit to court death in this 
fashion, that, many argued, was their business. But the disaster came 

42 New York Times, May 2, 8, 9, 10, 16, 1915; New York Tribune, May 2, 1915; 
Wesley Frost, German Submarine Warfare (New York, 1918), pp. 186-187, 195; Charles 
Seymour, The Intimate Papers of Colonel House (Boston, 1926), I, 361; Charles E. 
Lauriat, jr., The Lusitania’s Last Voyage (Boston, 1915), p. 6. 

43 An American had lost his life on the British passenger ship, the Falaba (March 
28, 1915); and at least two Americans had been killed when an American steamer, the 
Gulflight, was torpedoed on May 1, 1915. Technically the first case was as great a viola- 
tion of American rights as the sinking of the Lusitania; and the torpedoing of a ship 
flying the United States flag was certainly a more flagrant violation of American rights 
than the destruction of a British vessel with the incidental loss of neutral lives. 

44 Of the ninety merchantmen destroyed in the submarine zone before the Lusitania 
sank, twenty-one were neutral. In issuing the war zone proclamation the German 
admiralty had announced that because of the flying of neutral flags by the belligerents 
and the contingencies of maritime warfare, it would not always be possible to avoid 
sinking neutral ships. 


45 New York Times, May 10, 1915. 
46 Ibid., May 2, 1915. 
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uncomfortably close to plunging 100,000,000 Americans into the war as 
early as May, 1915; and a number of observers agreed with Secretary 
Bryan that it was hardly fair for irresponsible or selfish persons to be 
allowed to exercise such tremendous power for ill. Those Americans 
who sailed on the Lusitania were well within their rights but they were 
not prudent. 

It may further be observed that Secretary Bryan was not without 
supporters when he argued that, regardless of technical rights, the 
United States could avoid a great deal of trouble by prohibiting its 
citizens from traveling on munitions laden British merchantmen. Presi- 
dent Wilson, however, insisted upon the full letter of the law. . The 
Germans were quick to note an inconsistency here. In 1913 and 1914, 
following outbursts in Mexico during which scores of Americans lost 
their lives, the United States government warned its citizens to leave 
that distraught country or remain there at their own risk. This pre- 
caution was taken, even though it meant that a number of investors ` 
would lose everything, to prevent a few Americans from involving the 
entire nation in war. If, argued the Germans, the American govern- 
ment had informed its citizens that they could enter the Mexican war 
zone only at their own risk, why could it not issue a similar warning 
regarding the German war zone? *° j 

It is not true, as has been alleged, that if the Americans on the 
Lusitania had canceled their passages they would have been forced to 
wait an inconveniently long period for a neutral ship. The American 
Line was operating vessels practically every week from New York. They 
did not carry munitions during the neutrality period and they were 
conspicuously advertised as flying the American flag. One of these 
liners, the New York, was scheduled to sail only two hours after the 
departure of the Lusitania, and for the same port, Liverpool. Further- 
more, the records of the company show that the New York had room 
for 300 more passengers, or all of the 197 Americans who departed on 

47 The Memoirs of William Jennings Bryan, by himself and his wife, Mary Baird 
Bryan (Chicago, 1925), pp. 396, 397. See similar statements of Senator Stone, of Missouri, 
Senator Jones, of Washington, Vice-President Marshall, and A. Mitchell Palmer, New 
York Times, May 9, 11, 1915. 

48 Bryan, Memoirs, p. 403; New York Times, June 10, 1915. 

49 Gerard to Bryan (telegram), May 19, 1915, For. Rel., 1915 Suppl., p. 402; New 
York Times, May 9, 1915. Ambassador Gerard was but one of a number of men in public 
life who expressed the following thought: “Anyway, when Americans have reasonable 
opportunity to cross the ocean why should we enter a great war because some American 


wants to cross on a ship where he can have a private bathroom... .” Gerard to Lansing 
(telegram), July 5, 1915, For. Rel., 1915 Suppl., p. 461. 
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the Lusitania. The accommodations on the American liner were not so 
luxurious as those on the Cunarder, for the Lusitania was the largest 
and swiftest vessel then on the transatlantic run, but they were both 
comfortable and respectable. In other words, for the sake of a little 
more luxury and the saving of a few hours of time, to say nothing of 
such trivial reasons as desiring to be with friends, the American pas- 
sengers disregarded pointed warnings and ventured into the danger 
zone Ï! 

After the disaster several of the survivors stated that they had sailed 
on the Lusitania because they were convinced that the Germans would 
sink an American aş readily as a British liner. Yet on February 20, 1915, 
shortly after the war zone proclamation, Ambassador Gerard wired the 
State Department that the German admiralty had asked him for sil- 
houettes and other descriptive data regarding the American liners enter- 
ing the war zone so as to ensure against their being sunk by mistake. 
Such a step had doubtless been prompted to some extent by the fact that 
British merchantmen, including the Lusitania, had been making a prac- 
tice of flying the American flag? Gerard reported that he had supplied 
information concerning the arrival and departure of ships of the Amer- 
ican Line, as well as silhouettes, among which he included the New 
York. It would seem as if the State Department might well have given 
effective publicity to this evidence of a willingness, on the part of the 
German government to avoid sinking American vessels. 

There were many complaints to the effect that if the Cunard company 
had taken reasonable precautions the disaster would not have occurred. 
It appears that neither the Lusttania’s officers nor the shipping circles in 
Liverpool were particularly alarmed over the published warning, which 

56 See the advertisement which appeared below that of the Cunard company in the 
New York Times, May 1, 1915. The information regarding munitions and passengers 
was provided by the General Passenger Traffic Manager of the International Mercantile 
Marine Company, which managed the American Line, in letters of September 20 and 
November 17, 1933. 

51 Following the tragedy several persons reported that for this voyage, as well as for a 
previous voyage, they had become sufficiently alarmed to transfer from the Lusitania to 
the New York. New York Times, May 8, 9, 11, 1915. 

52 Early in February, 1915, the Lesitania had raised the American flag when she 
approached the submarine zone. This incident caused a considerable amount of comment 
in both England and America, and great indignation in Germany, where it was felt that 
the Cunarder had resorted to an illegal device to avoid destruction. But since inter- 
national law has long sanctioned the display of false colors by merchantmen seeking to 
elude the enemy, the use of the American flag on an earlier voyage could scarcely be con- 


strued as giving Germany legal grounds for sinking the Lusitania without warning. 
58 Gerard to Lansing (telegram), Feb. 20, 1915, For. Rel., 1915 Suppl., p. 121. 
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was regarded as both a bluff and as one more attempt to injure British 
shipping. After the loss of his vessel, Captain Turner was summoned 
before the wreck commissioner, and it was revealed that he had been 
instructed by the admiralty to steer a mid-channel course and to avoid 
headlands (near which submarines usually lurked); to proceed at a 
high speed; and to zigzag. In all these particulars he had disregarded 
orders. When torpedoed, he was steaming along the usual course, about 
a dozen miles off the Old Head of Kinsale. He explained this by saying 
that it was necessary to approach land and take bearings before proceed- 
ing any farther up St. George’s Channel. He had reduced his speed 
from twenty-one to eighteen knots, in order, so he claimed, not to arrive 
off Liverpool too soon and be forced to wait outside the bar for the tide 
while exposed to submarine attack. It was pointed out at the hearings, 
however, that he could have accomplished the same result by proceeding 
at high speed on a roundabout course. And, finally, Captain Turner 
confessed that he had misread his orders, despite their explicitness, to 
mean that he was to zigzag only when he sighted an enemy sub- 
marine.” This was a fatal error. 

A number of the American survivors attributed much of the loss of 
life to incompetence on the part of officers and crew after the torpedo 
had struck. There was, of course, a grèat deal of confusion, some of 
which was perhaps due to the fact that there had been only one boat 
drill on the voyage, despite requests from the passengers for special train- 
ing.$6 The crew was admittedly below prewar standards because many 
of the younger men had been called to the colors. Other charges had 
to do with open portholes, inadequate equipment, and unwise orders. 
These matters were all examined at length by the Mersey Commission, 
which sat in 1915, and by the United States District Court of the South- 
ern District of New York, which, in 1918, passed upon the sixty-seven 
consolidated damage actions brought against the Cunard line; and both 
of these tribunals, which abundantly reflected the prevailing war spirit, 
absolved the company of negligence in handling the ship. As for Captain 
Turner’s disregard of orders, the time-honored dictum was invoked that 
the commander’s judgment regarding a given situation must take 
precedence over blanket instructions. The report of the Mersey Com- 


54 London Times, May 3, 1915; New York Times, May 8, 1915; New York Sun, 
May 9, 1915; 251 Fee. Reporter 721; Visreck, p. 64; Frost, pp. 186-187. A Cunard official 
in New York reported that the line had already been threatened with advertisements that 
would hurt its business if it did not pay blackmail. New York Times, May 1, 1915. 

55 Mersey Hearings, pp. 2 ff. 

56 New York Times, May 10; June 17, 1915. 
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mission, however, was indignantly received by a number of the Amer- 
ican survivors, who insisted that it was a “whitewash”. | 

It was widely felt, both in England and in America, that the British 
authorities were guilty of criminal negligence in permitting the tragedy 
to occur. The first lord of the admiralty, Winston Churchill, later ad- 
mitted that the warning advertisement was a matter of “general knowl- 
edge” before the disaster.°* Yet no precautions were taken except to 
send almost.a dozen wireless messages of direction and warning (in- 
cluding general reports of the sinkings of the U 20) to the approaching 
Lusitania on May 6 and 7°°—communications which led to the 
German charge that the vessel was not being operated by the Cunard 
company at all but by the British admiralty.8° A number of passengers 
appear to have embarked on the Lusitania with the expectation and even 
with assurances that a convoy would be provided when the danger zone 
was reached. But despite the fact that there were several available de- 
stroyers at nearby Queenstown no such protection was forthcoming.™ 
When Churchill was charged with remissness, he replied that since it 
was impossible to provide protection for all British merchantmen, the 
admiralty had adopted the general policy of convoying none. Concen- 
tration of energy for war purposes and the avoidance of charges of dis- 
crimination obviously dictated such a policy. Yet there were many who 
felt with the London Morning Post that since the Germans had appar- 
ently announced their intention through a published notice of “getting” 
the pride of Britain’s merchant fleet, the admiralty would have been 
justified in making an exception in this one instance. In support of such 
a contention it may be observed that Churchill, under persistent ques- 
tioning, admitted on the floor of the House of Commons that the. 
admiralty had sent out convoys on two different occasions to bring in 
British freighters laden with American horses. 

Whatever the basis for the charges against both the Cunard company 
and the admiralty, the fact remains that the Lusitania was doing almost 
everything possible to make easier her destruction. On a clear day she 


57 251 Fed, Reporter 728. New York Times, July 18, 1915. 

58 Parl. Debates (Commons), 5th ser., vol. LXXI, col. 1361. 

59 251 Fed, Reporter 722; Winston S. Churchill, The World Crisis, 1915 (New York, 
1923), H, 347. . 

60 See Viereck’s statement in the New York Times, May 9, 1915. 

61 Lauriat, p. 6; New York Times, May 10, June 15, 1915. See the ambiguous as- 
surances of a Cunard official in jbid., May 1, 1915. Corbett, II, 393. 

62 Pari. Debates (Commons), 5th ser., vol. LXXI, cols. 1361-1362. Morning Post, 
quoted in the Outlook, May 19, 1915, p. 112. 
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was steaming at reduced speec; she was following her usual course; she 
was near what was known to be a submarine infested headland; she was 
not in mid-channel; she was not zigzagging; and she was without 
armed escort. The admiralty probably reasoned that the Germans were 
incapable of sinking so swift a vessel, or that they had neither the effron- 
tery nor the stupidity to outrage world opinion by destroying so many 
innocent noncombatants. In fact, the German foreign office accused the 
Cunard company of deliberately carrying American passengers in order 
that they might serve as living shields for cargoes of munitions, and the 
German view was that Americans could not legitimately expect im- 


munity -while lending themselves to such a scheme. A more serious 


charge was that the British government made no effort to protect the 
Lusitania because it hoped that her destruction would force the United 
States into the war. This view was widely held by the Germans, and ` 
was even communicated to Ambassador Gerard by the Kaiser.“ No 
evidence has ever been presented to support the theory. 

In the light of the facts herein presented it becomes less difficult to 
understand why the German government believed that it was acting “in 
just self-defense” when it sought “to protect the lives of its soldiers by 
destroying ammunition destined for the enemy with the means of war 
at its command”. The Germans felt that if international law did not 
justify them in-what they did, in spite of the living screen of noncom- 
batants and neutrals who had been warned, something was wrong with 
international law, and that the alternative was to modify it just as the 
Allies were doing. But Great Britain, although admitting that the 
“peculiar” or “novel” conditions of the war made it necessary for her 
to employ “exceptional measures”, was unwilling to accord the same 
privilege to the Germans in their submarine warfare on merchantmen, 
insisting that the enemy medifications of international law, strikingly 
demonstrated in the case of the Lusitania, were so ruthless and inhuman 
as to be inadmissible. This was the view of millions, perhaps the 
majority, of Americans, to say nothing of other neutrals. They believed 
that, whatever technical grounds might be advanced by way of justifica- 
tion, the torpedoing of the Lusitania was the cold-blooded mass murder 

63 Von Jagow to Gerard, May 28, July 8, 1915, For. Rel., 1915 Suppl., pp. 420, 465. 
This charge, repeatedly made, cannet be proved. It is clear, however, that the British were 
not displeased that Americans should want to travel on their ships, and no effort appears 
to have been made to discourage them from doing so. 

64 Gerard to Lansing (telegram), May 6, 1916, For. Rel., 1916 Suppl., p. 260. See 


also New York Times, May 11, 1915. 
65 Von Jagow to Gerard, May 28, 1915, For. Rel., 1915 Suppl., p. 420. 
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of 1198 unoffending and helpless men, women, children, and babies. 
They were convinced that no interpretation or modification of inter- 
national law should ever permit the sinking of passenger ships without 
warning because such an act was a violation of the rights of humanity. 

The present discussion is concerned with the actual facts of the disaster 
rather than with diplomacy-or international law. This much, however, 
may be said. If we leave out of consideration the question of reprisals 


and assume that the Lusitania was not a warship, her sinking appears to 


have been a clear violation of the law of nations. But whether or not her 
destruction was a justified reprisal for the Allied attempt to starve out 
Germany is a matter over which the authorities are divided, depending 
to a considerable extent upon their nationality and their sympathy or 
lack of sympathy with the cause of the Central Powers. And whether 
or not the Lusitania was a man-of-war will depend in large measure 
upon how one is disposed to interpret the facts here presented, a decision 
which will be to some extent affected by the subjective factors just men- 
tioned. Since, then, there is no international tribunal for passing upon 
such questions, and since the authorities are in disagreement and doubt- 
less always will be, the legal aspects of the case probably will never be 
settled to the satisfaction of everyone concerned, 


66 The attempt to starve a belligerent population by means of a legal blockade is not 
a violation of international law. But the Germans maintained that the so-called British 
blockade was illegal; and they later argued that the sinking of the Lusitania was a 
legitimate reprisal for the prior British violation of international law. A number of the 
best authorities (American and British) are agreed that a reprisal, to be permissible, must 
be a retortion in kind and that it must not involve neutrals. The Lusitania disaster did 
affect neutrals, and (the Allies claimed) was so ruthless and undiscriminating a slaughter 
of noncombatants as not to constitute a legitimate reprisal for the slow starvation of 
a civilian population—a process which would cease whenever the Germans were dis- 
posed to surrender, The German foreign office finally admitted (Feb. 4, 1916) that 
“retaliation must not aim at other than enemy subjects” and agreed to make pecuniary 
reparation for the loss of American citizens on the Lusitania. Ibid., 1916 Suppl., p. 157. 
This concession, however, was to some extent dictated by the necessity of mollifying the 
United States and probably did not represent the convictions of the Germans. In a report 
of Privy Councilor Kriege, which contains what is probably the best case that can be 
made out for Germany on the grounds of reprisal, it is argued that neutrals, by acquiescing 


. in British violations of international law, could properly be included in German measures 


of reprisal. See Völkerrecht im Weltkrieg (Berlin, 1927), vol. IV, ser. Il, sec. 3. There 
is, in fact, something to be said for the German contention that the Americans were at 
fault in passively submitting to the restrictions established by the British war zone while 
ignoring or trying to force their way through the German submarine zone, Of the 
numerous monographs written by German investigators that by Friedrich Lützow, Der 
Lusitania-Fall (Leipzig, 1921) is the most useful. A recent and able presentation of the 


German point of view by a recognized authority is Arno Spindler, “The ‘Lusitania’ Case”, ° 
in the Berliner Monatshefte, May, 1935, pp. 402-410. 
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But the discussion of legal justification is largely academics The 
supreme objective in war-is victory; and the acid test of any measure is 
its contribution to that end. It is true that the 4200 cases of ammunition 
never reached England. But the terrible inhumanity of the Lusitania 
disaster shocked the civilized world; added immeasurably to the moral 
fervor of the Allied cause; aliznated a vast amount of sympathy for the 
Central Powers, particularly in America; caused the almost complete 
collapse of the German propaganda campaign in the United States; gave 
a strong impetus to the American preparedness movement; and, though 
not directly responsible for the entrance of the United States into the 
. war, contributed powerfully to the inflamed state of mind which made 
possible the final break. Even military necessity could hardly justif 
the results. | | 

Tuomas A. BaiLey. 

Stanford University. | 
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NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


Tuar NoBze DREAM 


In a thought-provoking paper read at the last meeting of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association Mr. Theodore Clarke Smith laid his col- 
leagues under a deep obligation.* His essay is not only significant, for 
its intrinsic merits; it indicates an interest in problems of historiography 
that have been long neglected. If it had been merely expository, it might 
well be accepted without further analysis as opening the way for an 
extension of thought along the same lines. But it is in spirit and declara- 
tion challenging as well as descriptive, monitory as well as narrative. 
Mr. Smith makes a division between scholars affiliated with the As- 
sociation. He insists that they must be, broadly speaking, grouped 
under two banners and that there is a gulf between them which cannot 
be bridged. One group, with which he ranges himself, had “a noble 
dream”, and produced sound, creditable, and in many cases masterly 
works on American history. Although he does not say that the opposi- 
tion is ignoble, unsound, discreditable, and weak, that implication lurks 
in the dichotomy which he makes. | 

The issues presented by Mr. Smith transcend personalities and call 
for the most thoughtful consideration that the intelligence of the As- 
‘sociation can bring to bear upon them. Is there in fact a deep-seated 
division in the Association? Has a battle line been drawn in such a 
fashion that members must align themselves on the one side or the 
other? Is it impossible to find a synthesis that will reconcile apparent 
contradictions or suggest a suspension of judgment, at least for the time 
being? Are the facts employed by Mr. Smith to illustrate his thesis so 
precisely accurate in every case as to be beyond amendment in a quest 
for “objective truth”? Surely these questions are of more than passing 
importance. They concern the young members of the Association and 
the fate of the society. They invite us to stop for a moment. to review 
the assumptions on which historical work is to be done in the future; 
and perhaps answers to them may reveal some overarching hypothesis or 
suggest a healing diffidence, at least. 

The division which Mr. Smith makes in the Association seems to be 
positive and sharp. @n the one side are the scholars who have made 


1 Am. Hist. Rev., XL, 439-440. 
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“the impressive output of sound, creditable, and in many cases masterly, 
works on American history during the period under review” [1884- 
1934]. The works of this class of scholars “are dominated, from mono- 
graph to many-volumed work, by one clear-cut ideal—that presented 
to the world first in Germany and later accepted everywhere, ‘the ideal 
of the effort for objective truth”. Theirs was “a noble dream”, now 
threatened with extinction, and the hope is expressed that members of 
this school may go down, if necessary, “with our flags flying”. “In that 
case, it will be time for the American Historical Association to disband, 
for the intellectual assumptions on which it is founded will have been 
taken away from beneath it.” Here then is a clear-cut ideal, a noble 
dream, and the American Historical Association was “founded” on it. 
And who are the men who threaten this ideal, dream, and Association? 
They are writers who do not “consider it necessary to be impartial or 
even fair”. They are partial and doctrinaire. Especially doctrinaire are 
those who resort to an economic interpretation of history. Among the 
menaces to the old and true faith, mentioned by Mr. Smith, is James 
Harvey Robinson who once -latly declared that what is called “objective 
history” is simply history without an object, and proposed that historical 
knowledge be used to throw light on “the quandaries of our life today’— 
to facilitate “readjustment and reform”. Here are the contending parties 
of light and darkness. 

The dichotomy so preseated seems to involve ideal, method, and 
belief in the possibility of achievement. Scholars of the Old Guard 
desired above all things to search for “objective truth”. Were the men 
whom Mr. Smith puts on the other side of the fence opposed to the ideal 
of the search for truth? Is the scholar who seeks knowledge useful to 
contemporaries wrestling with “the quandaries ôf our life today” uncon- 
cerned about the truth of that knowledge? His end may be different 
but surely he does not seek falsehood or believe that false history can be 
serviceable to the cause posited. Nor can it be said that the student who 
‘tries to penetrate the pageant of politics to the economic interests behind 
the scenes is necessarily hostile to the ideal of the search for truth. Con- 
ceivably he might be as much interested in truth as the scholar who 
ignores or neglects the, economic aspects of history. As far as method 
goes, those scholars who are placed in opposition to the noble dream 
may be as patient in their incuiries and as rigorous in their criticism and 
use of documentation as the old masters of light and leading. In inten- 
tions and methods, therefore, no necessary antagonism appears to arise. 

Now we come to achievement—to the possibility of finding and : 
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stating the objective truth of history. Here we encounter something 
more difficult to fathom than intentions or methods. We encounter 
questions which run deeply into the nature of the human mind, the 
substance of history as actuality, and the power of scholarship to grasp 
history objectively. Beyond doubt, scholars of competence can agree on 
many particular truths and on large bodies of established facts. But is it 
possible for men to divest themselves of all race, sex, class, political, 
social, and regional predilections and tell the truth of history as it actually 
was? Can Mr. Smith’s noble dream, his splendid hope, be realized 
in fact? That is the fundamental issue at stake. 

This theory that history as it actually was can be disclosed by critical 
study, can be known as objective truth, and can be stated as such, con- 
tains certain elements and assumptions. The first is that history (general 
or of any period) has existed as an object or series.of objects outside the 
mind of the historian (a Gegenüber separated from him and changing 
in time). The second is that the historian can face and know this object 
or series of objects and can describe it as it objectively existed? The third 
is that the historian can, at least for the purposes of research and writ- 
ings, divest himself of all taint of religious, political, philosophical, social, 
sex, economic, moral, and aesthetic interests, and view this Gegeniiber 
with strict impartiality, somewhat as the mirror reflects any object to 
which it is held up. The fourth is that the multitudinous events of his- 
tory as actuality had some structural organization through inner (per- 
haps causal) relations, which the impartial historian can grasp by inquiry 
and observation and accurately reproduce or describe in written history. 
The fifth is that the substances of this history can be grasped in them- 
selves by purely rational or intellectual efforts, and that they are not 
permeated by or accompanied by anything transcendent—God, spirit, or 
materialism. To be sure the theory of objective history is not often so 
fully stated, but such are the nature and implications of itf 

This theory of history and of human powers is one of the most 
sweeping dogmas in the recorded history of theories. It condemns 
philosophy and throws it out of doors. As practiced, it ignores problems 
of mind with which philosophers and theologians have wrestled for cen- 
turies and have not yet settled to everybody’s satisfaction. As developed 


2 If the historian could do this, then so far as he covers the past there would be noth- 
ing left for posterity to do. The task of writing the history of countries and periods could 
be definitively discharged. To that extent students would have no work before them except 
that of reading the masters. A new historical treatment of an age would be as unthink- 
able as a new multiplication table, 

3 Karl Heussi, Die Krisis des Historismus (Tubingen, 1932), pp. 1-21. 
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into Historicism (it may be well to Anglicize Historismus), it takes on 
all the implications of empiricism, positivism, and, if not materialism, 
at least that rationalism which limits history to its purely experiential 
aspects. If sound and appealing, it is nonetheless an all-embracing 
philosophy of historiography, even though it denies philosophy. 

Although Ranke contributed powerfully to the growth of this his- 
torical theory, and claimed to be writing history as it actually had been, 
he did not in fact follow the logic of his procedure to its empirical con- 
clusion. He opposed the philosophic method of Hegel—that powerful 
thinker who boldly attempted to grasp the scheme entire—and at the 
same time Ranke conceived history as, in some strange manner, “a 
revelation of God”. But he did not openly employ this belief.in select- 
ing and arranging “objectively” the facts of history as it actually had 
been. He did not think that man could know God as history, but he 
imagined that man could see “God’s finger” in human affairs and dimly 
grasp God’s handiwork in history. In history, as Ranke conceived it, 
God stood there, “wie eine heilige Hieroglyphe, an seinem Aussersten 
aufgefasst und bewahrt”.* History was “der Gang Gottes in der Welt”. 
In the true spirit of Lutheran piety, Ranke flung himself down before 
the impenetrable mvstery of things: “Allgewaltiger, Einer und Drei- 
faltiger, du hast mich aus dem Nichts gerufen. Hier liege ich vor deines 
Thrones Stufen.” Yet he fain would write history, so enclosed in 
miystery, as it actually had been, impartially, from the critical study of 
written documents. He rejeczed philosophy, proclaimed positive history, 
and still was controlled by a kind of Panthetsmus. 

Ranke could write history, certainly, with a majestic air of impar- 
tiality and say that he had written as it actually had been. For example, 
he could write of popes in a manner pleasing to both Catholics and 
Protestants of the upper classes. He doubtless believed that he was 
telling this history of the popes as it actually had been. Did he realize 
his claim? ‘There is stark validity in the Jesuit objection that Ranke 
avoided the chief actuality of the story: Was the papacy actually what 
it affirmed itself to be, “an institution of the Son of God made man”, or 
was it a combination of false claims, craft, and man-made power? 5 
How could Ranke avoid that question and yet even claim to be writing 
history as it actually was? 

I make no pretensions to knowing Ranke as he actually was or his 

4 Friedrich Meinecke, Die Idee der Staatsräson (Munich, 3d ed., 1929), pp. 469 ff. 


5 Benedetto Croce, History: its Theory and Practice (New York, 1921), p. 300. “Ter- 
tium non datur” 
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motives in writing the kind of history he chose to write. But records 
are available to establish the fact that he did not abstain entirely from 
those hot political controversies which are supposed to warp the pure 
thought of the empirical historian. In directing the Historisch-Politische 
Zeitschrift he chose a way between French constitutionalism and that 
extreme Prussian conservatism which would yield not a point to demo- 
cratic aspirations. After the July Revolution Ranke favored a confederate 
law against the political press and political literature—a proposition that 
must have pleased Metternich and Gentz, who opened their archives to 
hinr$ After the March upheaval of 1848 Ranke came vigorously to the 
support of Frederick William IV in resistance to popular demands for 
a constitution based on democratic principles. On this occasion the 
“impartial” historian proved to be a bulwark for Prussian authori- 
tarianism—against which so many “impartial” historians in the United 
States wrote vigorously in 1917-1918. Ranke also rejoiced in the events 
of 1870-1871 “as the victory of conservative Europe over the Revolu- 
tion”, showing that he could not completely separate his political from 
his historical conceptions. Persistently neglecting social and economic 
interests in history, successfully avoiding any historical writing that of- 
fended the most conservative interests in the Europe of his own time, 
Ranke may be correctly characterized as one of the most “partial” his- 
torians produced by the nineteenth century. | 

Whether Ranke was fully conscious of what he was doing himself, 
he was able to see that other historians were writing from some angle of 
vision. He once said to George Bancroft: “I tell my hearers, that your 
history is the best book ever written from the democratic point of view. 
You are thoroughly consistent; adhere strictly to your method, carry it 
out in many directions but in all with fidelity, and are always true to it.” 
In making this statement, Ranke expressed the hope that it would not 
make Bancroft angry.’ Bancroft was not certain that this was “high 
praise”. Shortly afterward he declared: “I deny the charge; if there is 
democracy in history it is not subjective, but objective as they say here, 
and so has necessarily its place in history and gives its colour as it 
should. ...” Is it possible that Ranke, who was quick to discover sub- 
jective ideas in Bancroft’s writings, was totally unaware of the fact that 
he might be writing from the point of view of the conservative reaction 
in Europe? If he never applied the criterion to himself, then he was 


6 Historische, Zettschrift, XCUI, 78. 
TM. A. DeWolfe Howe, Life and Letters of George Bancroft (New York, 1908), IT, 
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doubly “partial” and utterly devoid of any sense for reality and humor. 

If, as Mr. Smith says, the “objective” method of Ranke and his school 
was “accepted everywhere”, it is due to history as it was to record that the 
conception was subjected all along to a running fire of criticism by Ger- 
man historians, even by those “von Fach”. Leaving aside the penetrat- 
ing skepticism of Schopenhauer (who certainly was no mean thinker) 
and the critique of Eugen Dühring, we find searching examinations of 
the theory and logic of Historicism by German scholars in the early is- 
sues of the Historische Zeitschrift, and in the writings of Droysen, 
Ottokar Lorenz, Bernheim, and Lamprecht, for instance.* There were 
not wanting at that time historians “die in naiver, selbstgewisser Technik 
ihre Historie trieben, ohne zu ahnen, an welchen theoretischen Abgriin- 
den sie sich bewegten”; but many German scholars early went behind 
Ranke’s formula and challenged its validity. They did this long before 
a host of critical thinkers fell upon it during the opening years of the 
twentieth century. 

And if the Ranke formula or theory of history was accepted in the 
United States by members of the American Historical Association, as Mr. 
Smith states, it is not quite in line with the facts in the case to say that it 
was “everywhere” accepted. Was it in reality adopted as the official creed 
of the Association in the good old days before ignoble, doctrinaire, and 
partial students appeared upon the scene? Surely the creed was never 
drawn up and signed by all faithful members. Whether the majority 
were acquainted with the philosophical discussion that had long raged 
around it and threw themselves positively on the Ranke side seems to be a 
statistical problem not yet solved. Hence judgment should be suspended. 

Pending the determination of this historical fact by research, one item 
in the story may be cited—the presidential address delivered at the open- 
ing session of the American Historical Association in 1884 by Andrew D. 
White. Ranke was yet living. Did Mr. White commit himself or the 
Association to Historicism or the Ranke formula? Emphatically, he did 
not, as any member can discover by reading again that noteworthy 
address. In fact Mr. White, with mature wisdom, recognized both sides 
of the problem of historiography: the special, the detailed, the verified, 
the documented—and the philosophical. He said categorically: “While 
acknowledging the great value of special investigations . . . to historical 
| 8 Heussi, p. 24. On Ranke’s substitution of Universal History for the Philosophy of 
History, Henri Sée remarks: “Conception, qui, aujourd’hui, nous parait de pensée assez 
pauvre, depuis que l'horizon de l'historien s’est singulièrement élargi” Science et philo- 


sophie de V histoire (2d ed., Paris, 1933), pp. 20-21; citing Ernst Troeltsch, Der Historismus 
und seine Probleme (Vol. 10, Gesammelte Schriften, Tubingen, 1922). 
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knowledge in individual nations, it is not too much to say that the highest 
effort and the noblest result toward which these special historical in- 
vestigations lead is the philosophical synthesis of all special results in a 
large, truth-loving, justice-loving spirit.” 
= “Bearing on this point, Buckle, in a passage well worthy of meditation, 
has placed observation at the foot of the ladder, discovery next above it, 
and philosophical method at the summit.” In this spirit Mr. White 
declared that at the annual meetings of the Association there ought to be 
a session or sessions dealing with special studies, and also a session or 
sessions “devoted to general history, the history of civilization, and the 
philosophy of history”. He recognized the dangers of the latter—“loose- 
ness and vagueness”—but thought that the consideration of both aspects 
of history would contribute to a sounder development of each. “These. 
difficulties”, Mr. White warned us, “the Association must meet as they 
arise.” ? 

Nor did the first President, Andrew D. White, see in the use of 
history as an instrument of “social control” the perils to scholarship 
lamented by Mr. Smith. On the contrary, Mr. White closed with an 
exordium in line with the thought later expressed by James Harvey 
Robinson, whose ideal Mr. Smith puts on the other side of the fence 
from “a noble dream”. Mr. White proposed no neutral, value-free his- 
. tory. “Certainly”, he said near the close of his address, “a confedera- 
tion like this—of historical scholars . . . ought to elicit most valuable 
work in both fields [special and philosophical], and to contribute power- 
fully to the healthful development on the one hand of man as man, and 
on the other to the opening up of a better political and social future for 
the nation at large.” This is asking historians to do what James Harvey 
Robinson suggested: bring historical knowledge to bear “on the quan- 
daries of our life today”. 

Henry Adams was also once President of the American Historical 
Association. He cannot be placed among those who have recently in- 
vaded the circle of the pure faith and threatened to destroy the Associa- 
tion by “the final extinction of a noble dream”, driving Mr. Smith and 
his adherents to consider the frightful alternative of going down “with 
our flags flying”. Did Henry Adams limit the function and thought of 
the historian to Historicism, the Ranke formula, or neutrality in the 
face of life’s exigent forces? Members who care to know before they 
take sides in a discussion of the theory of history must read the letter 
which Henry Adams, as President of the Association, wrote to his col- 


9 American Historical Association, Papers, 1, 49-72. 
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leagues as long ago as 1894. There he invited the members to consider 
what a science of history would look like and-the devastating challenge 
which it would make to the church, the state, property, or labor. Mr. 
Adams, with amazing foresizht, predicted a crisis in Western economy 
and thought, and warned his colleagues that they “may at any time in 
the next fifty years be compelled to find an answer, ‘Yes’ or ‘No’, under 
the pressure of the most powerful organizations the world has ever 
known for the suppression of influences hostile to its safety”. 

One more colleague may be mentioned. Mr. Smith has referred to 
H. L. Osgood as holding to the “high ideals” of the school which now 
seems to be threatened by doctrinaire writers. Mr. Osgood was, as Mr. 
Smith says, expository, analytical, and for the most part impersonal. Did 
Mr. Osgood imagine himself to be writing history as it actually was? 
His ambition was more limited. He sought to tell the truth, as best he 
could, about certain aspects of history. Did he imagine himself to stand 
outside the Zeitgeist? Not for a moment. Mr. Osgood had been one of 
my masters, and shortly after I presented him with a copy of my 
Economic Interpretation of the Constitution I asked him whether it 
offended him or appeared to be ultra vires? His response was positive. 
He said in effect: “Men of my generation grew up in the midst of great 
constitutional and institutional debates and our interest turned to insti- 
tutional history. Profound economic questions have now arisen and 
students of the younger generation, true to their age, will occupy them- 
selves with economic aspects of history.” Far from deeming this interest 
reprehensible, Mr. Osgood -egarded it as “natural” and proper. Near 
the end of his life he spoke to me of the heavy hand of time that lies 
upon all our work, dating us, revealing our limitations. 

How many other members of the older generation did in fact think 
their way through the assumptions and convictions enclosed in Mr. 
Smith’s “noble dream” and accept it whole heartedly? The data for 
answering that question are not at hand. How many watched carefully 
the development of the critical attitude toward Historicism in Eurdpe at 
the turn of the century, and especially after 1914? Materials for answer- 
ing that query are not available either. Judging by the files of the 
American Historical Review and the programs of annual meetings such 
philosophical issues have received scant consideration, little exploration 
and examination. Judging by the writings of American historians slight 
attention has been given to the intellectual problems involved in the 


10 [bid., Annual Report, 1894, pp. 17-23. Reprinted in The Degradation of the Demo- 
cratic Dogma (New York, 1920), pp. 125 ff. 
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choice of subjects, the selection of facts, and the construction of mono- 
graphs and many-volumed works. If there has been any real searching 
of historical minds and hearts in the United States, any fearless and 
wide-reaching inquiry into preliminary assumptions, tacit or deliberate, 
any procedure save on the level of ingenuous convictions, historical litera- 
ture bears only a few evidences of its fruits. If engines of skepticism 
and verification have been mercilessly applied to what passes for con- 
structive thought, as distinguished from eclecticism and documentation, 
news of the fact has not spread far and wide enough in the American 
Historical Association to make a profound impression upon its proceed- 
ings. Some countervailing evidence may be cited, no doubt, but the 
exceptions would seem merely to prove the rule. It may be that the 
major portion of American scholars in the good old days imagined that 
they could discover and know the objective truth of history as it actually 
was, but there is good reason for thinking that a large number of them 
did not labor under that impression respecting their activities and powers. 

Having indicated some grounds for holding that Historicism is not 
and never has been “accepted everywhere” as the official creed of the 
American Historical Association, it is now appropriate to inquire 
whether the Ranke formula is valid in itself. Can the human mind 
discover and state the “objective truth” of history as it actually was? 
Space does not admit even a brief summation of the voluminous litera- 
ture dealing with this conception and demonstrating, if not its delusive 
character, its rejection by scholars and thinkers of high competence in 
Europe. Those American students who care to examine the history and 
nature of the European revolt against Historicism may find guidance 
in Croce, History: its Theory and Practice, in Heussi, Die Krisis des 
Historismus, and in the numerous works cited by Heussi as supporting 
evidence. In these volumes is presented the development of historical 
thought which culminated in the rejection of the Ranke theory and its 
formulation as Historicism. 

At this point only a bare outline of the argument is possible, but it 
may be given, very inadequately, in the following propositions: 

1, The idea that history took place in the past as actuality outside 
the mind of the contemporary historian is accepted as the common- 
sense view. 

2. The historian is not an observer of the past that lies beyond his 
own time. He cannot see it objectively as the chemist sees his test tubes 
and compounds. The historian must “see” the actuality of history 
through the medium of documentation. That is his sole recourse. 
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3. The documentation (including monuments and other relics) 
with which the historian must work covers only a part of the events 
and personalities that make up the actuality of history. In other words 
multitudinous events and personalities escape the recording of docu- 
mentation. To realize the significance of this, as Heussi says, it is only 
necessary to consider an effort to describe the battle of Leipzig alone, 
to say nothing of the Napoleonic wars or the history of the Roman 
Empire. | 

4. Not only is the documentation partial. In very few cases can the 
historian be reasonably sure that he has assembled all the documents 
of a given period, region, or segment. In most cases he makes a partial 
selection or a partial reading of the partial record of the multitudinous 
events and personalities involved in the actuality with which he is 
dealing. | ae 

5. Since the history of any period embraces all the actualities in- 
volved, and since both documentation and research are partial, it follows 
that the total actuality is not factually knowable to any historian, how- 
ever laborious, judicial, or faithful he may be in his procedures. History 
as it actually was, as distinguished, of course from particular facts of 
history, is not known or knowable, no matter how zealously is pursued 
“the ideal of the effort for objective truth”. 


6. The idea that there wes a complete and actual structurization of 
events in the past, to be discovered through a partial examination of the 
partial documentation, is pure hypothesis, as Th. Lessing shows in his 
Geschichte als Sinngebung des Sinnlosen. 


7. The events and personalities of history in their very nature involve 
ethical and aesthetic considerations. They are not mere events in physics 
and chemistry inviting neutrality on the part of the “observer”. 


8. Any overarching hypothesis or conception employed to give 
coherence and structure to past events in written history is an interpreta- 
tion of some kind, something transcendent. And as Croce says, “trans- 
cendency is always transcencency, whether it be thought of as that of a 
God or of reason, of nature, or of matter”. 


9. The historian seeking zo know the past, or about it, does not bring 
to the partial documentation with which he works a perfect and polished 
neutral mind in which the past streaming through the medium of docu- . 
mentation is mirrored as it actually was. Whatever acts of purification 
the historian fhay perform he yet remains human, a creature of time, 
place, circumstance, interests, predilections, culture. No amount of 
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renunciation could have made Andrew D. White into a Frederick 
Jackson Turner or either of them into a neutral mirror. 

10. Into the selection of topics, the choice and arrangement of ma- 
terials, the specific historian’s “me” will enter. It may enter with a 
conscious clarification of philosophy and purpose or, as Croce says, 
surreptitiously, without confession or acknowledgment. 

11. The validity of the Ranke formula and its elaboration as His- 
toricism is destroyed by internal contradictions and rejected by con-’ 
temporary thought. The historian’s powers are limited. He may search 
for, but he isan find, the “objective truth” of history, or write it, ‘ 
it actually was”. 

Now we come to the validity of an antithesis of the Ranke formula— 
the economic interpretation of history. Is it partial, in the sense that it 
does not cover all the events of history? It certainly is. Surely none will 
contend that it could be otherwise than partial in its scope. Is it “the 
correct” interpretation of history? If the word interpretation is taken 
to mean “explanation”, then neither it nor any other historical hypothesis 
can be regarded as valid and final, on the ground that in the nature of 
things—documentation and the human mind—the past as it actually 
was cannot be known. If the word be taken, however, in a manner 
equally admissible under linguistic usage, to mean simply the writer’s 
version, construction, or conception of his subject, then an economic 
interpretation is merely what it professes to be—a version, not the abso- 
lute truth, of history. 

Seekers after truth in particular and general have less reason to fear 
it than they have to fear any history that comes under the guise of the 
Ranke formula or Historicism. It bears its own warning. A book en- 
titled An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution, like every other 
book on history, is a selection and an organization of facts; but it serves 
advance notice on the reader, telling him what to expect. A book en- 
titled The Formation of the Constitution or The Making of the Con- 
stitution is also a selection and organization of facts, hence an inter- 
pretation or conception of some kind, but it does not advise the reader 
at the outset concerning the upshot to be expected. 

Does an economic interpretation, open and avowed, violate the “ideal 
of the effort for objective truth”? Not necessarily. The historian who 
searches out and orders economic aspects of life, events, and interests 
may possibly be as zealous in his search for truth as any other historian 
searching .out and ordering his facts in his way. Is the’ student who 
seeks an economic interpretation more partial, in the sense of partisan- 
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ship, or more doctrinaire than the historian, who assumes that he can 
know the past as it actually has been? Not necessarily. He may con- 
ceivably view the structure of classes, their ideologies, formulas, projects, 
and conflicts as coldly and impartially as any disciple of Ranke that the 
American Historical Association has furnished. 

Did the economic interpretation of history, as Mr. Smith alleges, have 
“its origin, of course, in the Marxian theories”? I cannot speak for 
others, but so far as I am concerned, my conception of the economic 
interpretation of history rests upon documentation older than Karl 
Marx—Number X of the Federalist, the writings of the Fathers of the 
Republic, the works of Danie. Webster, the treatises of Locke, Hobbes, 
and Machiavelli, and the Politics of Aristotle—as well as the writings of 
Marx himself. 

Yet I freely pay tribute to the amazing range of Marx’s scholarship 
and the penetrating character of his thought. It may be appropriate to 
remind those who may be inclined to treat Marx as a mere revolutionary 
or hot partisan that he was more than that. He was a doctor of philo- 
sophy from a German university, possessing the hallmark of the scholar. 
He was a student of Greek and Latin learning. He read, besides Ger- 
man, his native tongue, Greek, Latin, French, English, Italian, and 
Russian. He was widely reed in contemporary history and economic 
thought. Hence, however much one may dislike Marx’s personal views, 
one cannot deny to him wide and deep knowledge—and a fearless and 
sacrificial life. He not only interpreted history, as everyone does who 
writes any history, but he helped to make history. Possibly he may have 
known something. At least the contemporary student, trying.to look 
coldly and impartially on theught and thinkers in the field of historiog- 
raphy, may learn a little bit, at least, from Karl Marx. 

But that does not mean that any economic interpretation of history 
must be used for the purposes which Marx set before himself. It may 
well be used for opposite purposes. It has been. It may be again. Or 
it may be employed as the basis for impartiality and inaction on the 
ground that a conflict of mere material interests cannot be a matter of 
concern to virtue itself. In other words there is nothing in the nature 
of an economic interpretation of history that compels the interpreter to 
take any partisan or doctrinaire view of the struggle of interests. In fact 
such an interpretation of the Constitution is less liable to invite a surge 
of feeling than Mr. Smith’s interpretation that the formation and adop- 
tion of the Constitution was “a contest between sections ending in the 
victory of straight-thinking national-minded men over narrower and 
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more local opponents”. An economic interpretation does not inquire 
whether men were straight-thinking or crooked-thinking. It inquires 
not into their powers of mind or virtues, but into the nature and effects 
of their substantial possessions. Nor is it necessarily in conflict with 
Mr. Smith’s conclusions. It pushes the inquiry one step further than he 
does. It asks how it happened that some men were national-minded and 
others were local-minded, and perhaps throws some light upon the 
subject. | 

What conclusions, then, may be drawn from this excursion, hurried 
and cursory, into historiography, for members of the American Histori- 
cal Association? In my opinion, they are as follows: The formula of 
Ranke and its extension as Historicism do not and have never formed 
an official creed for the Association. From Andrew D. White down to 
the present moment there have been members who have believed that 
the wider and deeper philosophic questions involved in the interpreta- 
tion of history should be considered as having an importance equal to, 
if not greater than, the consideration of documentation, special studies, 
and writings done on the assumption that history “wie es eigentlich 
gewesen ist” can be known and expounded by historians. The Ranke 
formula and Historicism are not the official creed of the Association and 
ought not to be, for they now lie amid the ruins of their own defeat. 
Nor are the other creeds placed in antizhesis to the “noble dream” by 
Mr. Smith deemed official. They should not be. No school that makes 
pretensions to exclusive omniscience or exclusive virtue, that claims to 
know history as it actually was can long escape the corroding skepticism 
that search and thought bring to it. It is undesirable to invite the As- 
sociation to split over two absolutes. It is not necessary for any member, 
fraction, or group, however large or small, to feel that a war to the hilt is 
on and that the one or the other must go down with, or without, “flying 
colors”. 

The task before the American Historical Association seems to be 
something other than that of deepening a division artificially made. 
The collection, preservation, and publication of archives must be carried 
on with ever increasing zeal. All the engines of criticism, authentication, 
and verification, so vigorously used by the German school, must be em- 
ployed with all the powers of intelligence available. Monographic studies 
must be promoted. But this is not enough. 

The philosophic side of historiography, as Andrew D. White warned 
the Association, must also receive the consideration required for all con- 
structive work in historical writing. The effort to grasp at the totality 
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of history must and will be continued, even though the dream of bring- 
ing it to carth must be abandoned. This means a widening of the range 
of search beyond politics to include interests hitherto neglected—eco- 
nomic, racial, sex, and cultuzal in the most general sense of the term. 
Certainly by this broadening process the scholar will come nearer to the 
actuality of history as it has been. The distinction between particular 
facts that may be established by the scientific method and the “objective” 
truth of history must be maintained, if illusions are to be dispelled. 

` Still more pressing, because so generally neglected, is the task of ex- 
ploring the assumptions upon which the selection and organization of 
historical facts proceed. In the nature of things they proceed upon some 
assumptions concerning the substance of history as actuality. We do not 
acquire the colorless, neutral mind by declaring our intention to do so. 
‘Rather do we clarify the mind by admitting its cultural interests and 
patterns—interests and patterns that will control, or intrude upon, the 
selection and organization of historical materials. Under what formulas 
is it possible to conceive history? What types of controlling patterns are 
to be found in the declarations of historical writers, in the diverse opin- 
ions of the world at large, and in the works of historians already before 
us? Instead of waging a war, followed by victory or defeat, we need 
to provide for the Association’s annual meetings a section or sections 
dealing with the assumptions and procedures of historiography. What 
do we think we are doing when we are writing history? What kinds 
of philosophies or interpretations are open to us? Which interpretations 
are actually chosen and practiced? And why? By what methods or 
processes can we hope to bring the multitudinous and bewildering facts 
of history into any coherent and meaningful whole? Through the dis- 
cussion of such questions the noble dream of the search for truth may be 
brought nearer to realization, not extinguished; but in the end the mem- 
bers of the American Historical Association will be human beings, not 
immortal gods. 

CHARLES A. BEARD. 
New Milford. 


An EFFORT To IDENTIFY JOHN WHITE 
In observing the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the first English colony within the limits of what is now the United 
States, the question of the identity of John White once more arises. He 
appears in the pageant of American history about the year. 1584, slips off 
the stage nine years later, and apparently vanishes. Whence he came, 
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where he went, and where he died still seem to baffle the investigator. 
Yet in mute testimony of his service to American history there exist in 
the British Museum sixty-five exquisite paintings of American Indians, 
of American flora and fauna, apparently executed on the Roanoke expedi- 
tions (ca. 1585-1590). These far outclass any other effort at artistic 
portrayal of the New World by a colonial of any nation before the 
eighteenth century. 

There is no occasion to confuse this John White, however, with 
his later namesake of Massachusetts? The problem of the identification 
of the Virginia John White can best be elucidated by the following 
résumé of the history of the Raleigh Roanoke colonies: 


1584. Raleigh sends out Amidas and Barlow, who explore the coast of North 
Carolina, but plant no colony. 

1585. Raleigh sends out Grenville, seven ships and colonists. The Roanoke 
colony is founded under Governor Lane. Grenville goes back to England, 
promising to return to Roanoke Island the following year with supplies. 
A John White, artist, paints pictures. 

1586. Sir Francis Drake comes to Roanoke Island from the West Indian 
voyage and takes back to England all but two of the colonists. Grenville 
reappears after Drake has departed. Leaves fifteen men. 

1587. Raleigh sends out three ships, and colonists, under a governor named 
John White. White fails to find the fifteen men left by Grenville the year 
before. The Roanoke colony is re-established. Virginia Dare is born. 
Governor White goes back to England for more supplies, promising to 
return the following year. 

1588. In this, the year of the Spanish Armada, it was difficult to obtain ships 
and supplies. Two small relief vessels get only as far as the Madeiras, 
and are forced to return to England. 

1589. Raleigh sells out his interests in the venture to Governor John White, 
Richard Hakluyt, and others. No relief expedition was sent to Roanoke 
Island in this year. 

1590. White goes to Roanoke Island with five ships and colonists. He finds 
the Island deserted and the word “Croatoan” carved on a tree. Storms 
prevent searching for the “lost colonists” on Croatan Island. Governor 
White returns to England for the last time 


1 The subject of this note is to be clearly distinguished from the so-called “Founder of 
Massachusetts”, about whom so much is known. Frances Rose-Troup’s 500 page John 
White (New York, 1930) and Samuel Eliot Morison’s Builders of the Bay Colony (Boston, 
1930) leave little to be said. This second John White's dates are 1575-1648—-we mention 
him only to make clear that he is.#0f the person of whom we are writing. 

2 After 350 years, the main sources of the story of the Roanoke colony remain those 
_ published at the time of the founding of the colony, or shortly thereafter: Thomas Hariot, 
A briefe and true report of the new found land of Virginia (London, 1588); Hakluyt, Prin- 
cipall Navigations (London, 1589, and London, 1598-1600); Theodore De Bry’s English, 
Latin, French, and German editions of Hariot, illustrated with engravings of a few of John 
White’s paintings (Frankfurt, 1590-1620); Walter Bigges, Expeditio Francisct Draki (Lei- 
den, 1588), and its three English translations, entitled À Summarte and true discourse of 
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From the above it would appear that one John White, artist, came 
out with the Roanoke colony cf 1535. He painted some sixty-five pictures 
of American life. It would also appear that in 1587 and 1590 one 
John White, governor, came out in charge of the Roanoke colony. Are 
these two the same man? Very little is known of either. Historians 
have tended to conclude that they are identical The first notice the 
world had of John White as artist was the publication in 1590 of twenty- 
three of his pictures. These, we are told by the publisher Theodore 
De Bry, were engraved from some of the original paintings, which ap- 
parently Hakluyt induced White to lend to De Bry for the purpose of 
illustrating the latter’s edition of Hariot’s Virginia of 1590.4 Here were 
two maps and twenty-one authentic pictures of American Indians, their 
life and manners. And wha: pictures they were, in contrast with the 
crude, grotesque, and often absurd woodcuts which had illustrated the ` 
French and Spanish books on America up to that time! Here in the 
first English work to describe the first English colony in the New World 
were pictures, well engraved, based on eyewitness drawings, appealing 
both in substance and in their artistic merit. No wonder De Bry’s illus- 
trated edition of Hariot went through at least seventeen different print- 
ings between 1590 and 1620. No wonder illustrators of books, pictures, 
and maps have continued to plagiarize De Bry’s engravings of White’s 
Indians for more than three hundred years? 

But the main point is this: De Bry engraved only twenty-five of 
White’s sixty-five paintings, while forty exquisite water colors of 
specimens in botany, zoology, ichthyology, herpetology, and entomology 
Sir F. Drakes West Indian Voyage (London, 1589). The main facts discovered since the 
sixteenth century are in Francis L. Hawks, History of North Carolina (Fayetteville, 1857- 
. 1858); the Transactions of the American Antiquarian Society, 1860, vol. IV, and Papers 
relating to the Navy during the Spanish War, 1585-1587, Navy Records Society (London, 
1898). 

3 Thomas Seccombe, in the article “John White” in the Dict. Nat. Biog.; Laurence 
Binyon, “The Drawings of John White, Governor of Raleigh’s Virginia Colony”, in the 
Walpole Society, XIII, 19-24; and Henry Stevens, Bibliotheca Historica (Boston, 1870), 
pp. 223-226. 

4 See note 2. 

5 À brief account of Ralegh’s Rocnoke Colony of 1585, being a guide to an exhibition 
... by the William L. Clements Library (Ann Arbor, 1935). One of White’s figures is 
here traced through three centuries cf engraving. 

6 See the New York Times, May 26, 1935, where a newspaper correspondent ‘“dis- 
covers” the John White pictures, anc then uses as illustrations the same pictures De Bry 


had used more than three centuries before. Two of the twenty-five De Bry used in Part II, 
the Lemoyne Florida, Part I being Harioz’s Virginia. 
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have been ignored.’ Of these forty, at least thirty-four may well be 
American. 

From 1590 until 1865 John White’s water colors were lost to view. 
Some paintings which looked as though they might have been the John 
White originals existed in the Sloane collection in the British Museum, 
but subsequent investigation has shown them to be only poor copies. 
In 1865 the original paintings came to light, were put up at auction at 
Sotheby’s, were bought by Henry Stevens, and were then sold to the 
British Museum? | 

So much for what the world knows or does not know about John 
White, the artist. He appears to have shipped with the colonists in 1585, 
and later to have returned to England with the pictures. The fact that 
a man named John White came out as governor of the Roanoke colony 
in 1587 and 1590 does not prove the two to have been the same. In 
1896 the learned P. Lee Phillips, chief of the Division of Maps in the 
Library of Congress, threw down the gauntlet, requiring historians to 
adduce at least some evidence identifying the two John Whites? No 
one replied to him and many ignored his cogent reasoning. For nearly 
forty years Phillips’s objections to the identification of the two men as 
the same person have been unanswered. The sources remain those 
quoted in our footnote (2)—and, as Phillips pointed out, they certainly 
do not prove the two men to have been the same. Hakluyt has preserved 
for us rather satisfactory passenger lists of the Roanoke colonists. They 
do not help. There was no John White left at Roanoke in the winter of 
1585-1586. The next John White named is undoubtedly the governor 
who appears in the 1587 list. If we can only prove that an artist John 
White was in Roanoke in 1587 when we know that the only John White 
there was the governor, we shall have some shadow of evidence not here- 
tofore available that the two were one and the same. 

Upon the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the Roanoke colony, that evidence seems to have come to light. A 
University of Michigan lexicographer, working in the British Museum, 
picked up a Latin phrase in the manuscript of Thomas Moffett’s work 
on insects (Sloane MSS. 4014). It read “Hanc è Virginia Americana 


7 A comparison of Mark Catesby, Natural History of Carolina (London, 1754), with 
John White’s paintings might yield some interesting results, 

8 These paintings have been adequately listed and described by Binyon in the 
Catalogue of Drawings by British Artists . . . in the Department of Prints . . . in the 
British Museum (London, 1907), IV, 326-337, and in the Walpole Society, XIH, 19-24. 

9 Virginia Cartography: a Bibliographical Description (Washington, 1896), pp. 3-18. 
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Adams: Effort to identify John White 9I 


Candidus ad me Pictor detuli: 1587”. Fortunately the photostat of this 
phrase which a historical investigator happened to see, included a picture 
to which the phrase related. One glance at the picture showed it to be 
a very good painting of the common American tiger swallow-tail butter- 
fly2° This brought immediately to his mind that portfolio of the original 
John White paintings. The identical butterfly is No. 68 in the John 
White album. The inscription “Virginia” could refer in 1587 only to 
the Roanoke colony; any Latinist will recognize “White” in “Candidus”. 
Here then we have “Candidus Pictor” in 1587 bringing a butterfly from 
Virginia to Moffett, when the only “Candidus” whom Hakluyt’s pas- 
senger lists record as being in “Virginia” that year is “Candidus Guber- 
nator”. We are grateful to the entomologist Moffett (or to one of his 
scientist contemporaries who supplied him with material) for so care- 
fully recording the source of his specimen and the date, thus offering a 
possible identification of John White, artist, as John White, governor. 
RANDOLPH G. ADAMS. 
The William L. Clements Library. 


10 The butterfly, which appears in Sloane MSS. 4014, was reproduced in the first 
printing of Moffett’s book, Insectorum . ., Theatrum (London, 1634), p. 98, and again 
in the English version of Moffett's work which appears at the end of Edward Topsel’s 
The History of Four-footed Beasts (London, 1658), p. 967. In both of these published 
versions the inscription “Hanc è Virginia...” is omitted, It appears only in the manu- 
script, which explains its not being picked up years ago. The type of investigator who 
might be interested in Moffett’s work would probably not be concerned with the historical 
facts regarding the life of the “first American artist”. 
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Clark—Leyba Papers 

Few phases of United States history have been more carefully studied 
than the conquest of the Illinois country during the Revolutionary War. 
Historical material dealing with this subject has been sought with great 
care, especially that related to the activities of George Rogers Clark. 
As a result the following statement appears in the preface of Volume 
VIII of the Collections of the Illinois State Historical Library: “The 
present volume, the third of the Virginia Series, contains all the avail- 
able Clark papers prior to November, 1781.” * However, there are certain 
aspects of the American occupation of Illinois which require further 
development. Spanish reactions to the war in the West, relations between 
Clark and Fernando de Leyba, and especially the services of the latter 
to the United States, are among the topics which need additional 
investigation. 

Only twenty-six days after his arrival at St. Louis to assume the 
office of lieutenant governor, Leyba began his correspondence with the 
Americans who had just occupied Cahokia on the opposite side of the 
Mississippi. Upon his invitation Clark came to St. Louis where he was 
received with as much ceremony as possible at that frontier post? He 
remained as a guest in Leyba’s home for two days, and a friendship began 
between the two men which was to be of great importance to the 
American cause in Illinois. “This gentleman”, wrote Clark to Governor 
Patrick Henry of Virginia, “interests himself much in favor of the 
States,—more so than I could have expected.”* Clark showed Leyba 
a copy of the letter he sent to Congress describing his fine reception in 
Spanish Illinois, and, thereafter, apparently kept the lieutenant governor 
well informed of events on the eastern side of the Mississippi.* Leyba in 
turn passed on the information to Governor Bernardo de Gálvez at 
New Orleans, who by this time made little effort to conceal his aid to 
the States. . 

Mindful of his instructions from Galvez to assist the Americans, 
Leyba both used his influence and pledged his own credit in order that 

1 George Rogers Clark Papers, 1771-1781, James Alton James, ed., p. iil. 

2 Leyba to Galvez, July 11, 1778, The Spanish Régime in Missouri, Louis Houck, ed. 
(Chicago, 1909), I, 161-162. See letters I, X (hereafter referred to by numbers). 


8 Clark Papers, 1771-1781, p. 60. 
4 Nos. VIH, X, XV, XVI, and XXII. 
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Clark might secure supplies foz his men. Otherwise Clark would have 
been in an impossible situation since the financial backing of Virginia 
was negligible, the supplies purchased by Pollock were inadequate, and 
the French villages of Illinois were too small and too poor to support 
the American troops. Most of the inhabitants of the Spanish district 
were reluctant to give up their goods for Clark’s receipts and notes, but 
did so when the lieutenant governor offered to guarantee payment. 
Leyba’s assistance to the Americans brought him real tragedy, for not 
only did he lose a large part of his personal fortune in their behalf, but 
the resulting financial worries also hastened the death of his wife and 
probably that of himself.’ 

The sacrifices of many of the men who helped finance the American 
occupation of Illinois are well known,° but those of Leyba have scarcely 
been mentioned by historians, although he was one of the principal 
characters in that drama. This neglect makes evident an important 
criticism of most of the works upon Clark and the acquisition of Illinois. 
Valuable Spanish records pertaining to the subject have been given either 
little consideration or entirely ignored. With this fact in mind, a few 
documents bearing upon the topics mentioned have been selected from 
those in the Papeles de Cuba, Archivo general de Indias, and are pre- 
sented here. Most of the letters were written either by Clark or Leyba, 
and all of them are intimately concerned with the American conquest of 
the Illinois country. 

The University of California. Lawrence KINNAIRD. 


I Leysa ro Bowman ® 
St. Louis, July 6, 1778 
Sir: 
As I am disposed to render justice in all cases, I have communicated 
to Mr. Cerré the petition which you have recommended to me in your 


5 Nos. X and XXV; Leyba’s instructions, Mar. 9, 1778 (draft), Archivo general de 
Indias, Papeles de Cuba, legajo 2358. 

6 James G. Randall, “George Rogers Clark’s Service of Supply”, Mississippi Valley ` 
Historical Review, VII, 256-263; James Alton James, “Oliver Pollock, Financier of the 
Revolution in the West”, thid., XVI, 7c-79; Joseph J. Thompson, “Penalties of Patriotism”, 
Illinois State Historical Society, Journal, IX, 401-432; Cahokia Records, 1778-1790 [Ill. 
Hist. Coll., Va. ser., vol. I], Clarence Walworth Alvord, ed., p. li; Theodore Roosevelt, 
The Winning of the West (New York, 1889-1896), I], 171-173; Justin Winsor, Westward 
Movement (Boston, 189%), p. 121. 

7 Transcripts or photostats of all the original manuscripts, of which the English 
version is given here, are in Bancroft Library, University of California, Berkeley. 

8 Archivo general de Indias, Papeles de Cuba, legajo r. The MS. is in French and is 
a copy of the letter sent to Bowman. All the documents in the present collection are from 
this legajo, and are in the language of the writer, except where otherwise indicated. 
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honored letter which has just been given to me I am sending the petition 
back to you with the answer of the aforesaid Mr. Cerré. 

I congratulate you, Sir, on your happy arrival at the Illinois, as well as on 
that of Commandant Clarke. I shall be delighted to find the opportunity of 
proving to both of you the perfect consideration with which I have the honor 
of being, Sir, 

Your most humble and obedient Servant, 
Leysa [rubric] 


I enclose herewith a certificate which the aforesaid Mr. Cerré requested 
of me after giving me his papers. 


Mr. Jos. Bowman, Captain. 


II Leyza To CLark 1° 
St. Louis, July 8, 1778 
Sur: 

If the affairs of the government, of which I have taken charge only 
a few days ago, permit me, I shall come in person to congratulate you on your 
happy arrival at the Kaskaskias. However, I hope you will be good enough’ 
to accept my felicitations until such time as I may express my pleasure per- 
sonally, which will be before long. 

I enclose herewith a statement of certain goods turned over by Mr. 
Pollok of New Orleans which shall be delivered whenever you may be 
pleased to dispose of them. 

I should be flattered to be able to be useful to you so as to prove to you the 
perfect consideration with which I have the honor of being, 


Sir, Your most humble and obedient Servant, 
Leypa [rubric] 


Mr. Clarke 12 


I Levza ro GÁLVEZ 
San Luis, July r1, 1778 
Señor Governor General, 
My Dear and Most Respected Sir: 
The last of April of the present year Don Jorge Roger Clark, colonel 
for the United States of America left Forduquens # with a detachment 
of five hundred men with the intention of taking possession of the part 


9 For information concerning the case of Gabriel Cerré, consult Kaskaskia Records, 
1778-2790 [Ill Hist. Coll., Va. ser., vol. II], Clarence Walworth Alvord, ed., pp. 48-49; 
Clark Papers, 1771—1781, pp. 48, 228-229, 235-237; no. III. 

10 In French, a copy of the letter sent to Clark. 

11 Oliver Pollock, a wealthy American.merchant of New Orleans, became commercial 
agent for the United States and also for the State of Virginia at that place during the 
Revolutionary War. His work in supplying and financing the American forces in the 
West at the sacrifice of his fortune contributed greatly to Clark’s success in holding the 
Ilinois country. For bibliographical note on Pollock, see Lawrence Kinnaird, “American 
Penetration into Spanish Louisiana”, New Spain and the Anglo-American West: Historical 
Contributions, presented to Herbert Eugene Bolton (Los Angeles, 1932), vol. I, p. 213, n. 4. 

12 For Clark’s reply to Leyba, see A. P. Nasatir, “The Anglo-Spanish Frontier”, Illinois. 
State Historical Society, Journal, XXI, 100. 

13 Fort Duquesne. 
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of the Ylinueses that is subject to the orders of Mr. de Rochblau.# This 
expedition was made on boats by la bella Rivera’® Twenty-five leagues 
before this unites with the Misisipi at a place called the Tavern, the said 
leader landed with his second-:n-command, Colonel William Linn, a ser- 
geant major, five captains, several subalterns, and two hundred and eighty 
soldiers. Traveling five days through the forest they reached Oca?® at 
two in the morning of the fifth of the present month. (The rest of the 
detachment stayed to bring the boats and the sick to the same place and 
should arrive very soon.) This laborious trip was made through the forest 
so that Mr. de Rochblau should not get away from them.” 

The commanding colonel arrived at this town in hunting shirt and 
breechcloth, naked of foot and limb and with his bed, food, and gun on his 
shoulder. The troops had no other equipment than breechcloth, powder 
horn, gun, and knapsack. They went at once to Mr. de Rochblau’s house, 
and having surrounded it, called him to the door which was opened for them 
immediately. Seizing the said Rochblau they put handcuffs and shackles 
on him. They told his anxious wife to get together her clothing and ordered 
one of her slaves to wait on her since the rest and all other persons were made 
prisoners. On this occasion Mr. Rochblau showed his firmness and intelli- 
gence. As soon as he found himself loaded with irons, he said to the Ameri- 
can commander and the other officers, “J am in your hands; do what you 
want with me; the fear of death will not make me change my way of think- 
ing. The King of Great Britain is my sovereign and I have given him my 
oath of allegiance. IfI had not sacrificed my person and my property in his 
service, I should suffer the greatest remorse of conscience. I have put into 
execution whatever appeared to me favorable to the royal cause and contrary 
to yours. I have only one regret and that is that my power was not great 
enough to be able to destroy you. This regret is even greater now when 
I see myself with my hands tied, not because of pride but because I find them 
powerless to work in the defense of my sovereign.” 

In the meantime the town began to be filled with excitement, but the 
American soldiers shouted that all should keep quiet and they would harm 
no one. The following day they collected all the firearms which were in the 
place and forced the citizens to take the oath of allegiance. They did the 
same in the town of Kao to which a captain went at once with 32 men. The 


14 Illinois, with marginal note: “Belonging to his Britannic Majesty”. Philippe de 
Rastel, chevalier de Rocheblave, had been an officer in the French army during the Seven 
Years’ War. After the war he entered British service and was appointed commandant of 
Kaskaskia in 1776. Kaskaskia Records, pp. 4, n. 5, pp. 5-6; James Alton James, The Life 
of George Rogers Clark (Chicago, 1928), pp. 109-111. 

15 The Ohio River. 

16 Colonel William Linn accompanied Clark’s force as a volunteer (Clark Papers, 
1771-1781, pp. 239-240). Joseph Bowman in a letter to John Hite, December 29, 1778, 
asserted that the men in the Kaskaskia expedition were “about 170 or 180 in number”. 
In a letter to Brinker, July 30, 177&, Bowman wrote that Clark set out “with about 175 
men”. James Alton James, the leading authority on Clark, stated that the force consisted 
of 175 men. Clark himself wrote to O'Hara that he had 180 men. ‘These men were 
divided into four companies commanded respectively by Joseph Bowman, John Mont- 
gomery, Leonard Helm, and William Harrod. William Hayden English, Conquest of 
the Country Northwest of the River Ohio, 1778-1783 (Indianapolis, 1896), I, 558, 564; 
James, George Rogers Clark, p. 117: no. IV. Oca was Kaskaskia. 
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chief object of sending this party so promptly was to go in pursuit of a mer- 
chant named Mr. Serret, whose house and goods were seized at the same time 
as those of Mr. de Rochblau, whose intimate friend he was; but they could 
not bring about his arrest because the said Serret had come to this town under 
my command an hour before the party in pursuit of him arrived. For indeed 
he was ignorant of all these happenings, but that fact did not cause him 
regret.17 

On the 6th the above-mentioned captain wrote me to arrest him. I replied 
to this letter on the same date.4® On the 7th he again wrote me telling me 
that he would spend the 8th in visiting me. He did so in order to discuss 
Mr. Serret’s affairs. The reason for pursuing him, although he is a declared 
royalist, is not because of that fact, since they know that in Spanish territory 
he would go free on the charges they could bring against him on that point. 
It is about a large inheritance of which he is trustee and should give account 
to the heirs. When I was informed of all this, I offered to prosecute Mr. 
Serret’s case, taking his accounts and handing them over to the heirs. The 
English 1? captain had agreed to this when one of those accompanying him, 
who was of the party opposed to Mr. Serret, said that it would be better for 
him to go to the other side since they had witnesses and legal means there to 
end this suit speedily; but he would have to be given first a paper signed by 
Colonel Clark which would serve him as a safe conduct. 

I did not oppose this idea for two reasons: 1st, because with this paper 
I considered him completely free from the charge of being a royalist; and 2d, 
because it would be slighting to the said Colonel Clark. I gave Mr. Serret a 
passport to go to Santa Genoveva where he is waiting for the above-men- 
tioned paper. Three days after Mr. de Rochblau’s arrest they removed him 
from prison but kept him under guard, destined to be taken to New England. ` 
They put his wife in possession of all her slaves and property? They have 
also restored their arms to the inhabitants, but those named, Carvoni, Janis, 
Vital Voucé, and Erno?! are still kept under arrest and their property con- 
fiscated. All these soldiers are enlisted only for six months; they have them- 
selves elected their officers and Congress approved them. They have taken 
a general census of all the inhabitants and slaves, and are recruiting all the 
French youths whom they can enlist. 

J remain with all respect at your Lordship’s service, praying that God may 
keep you many years. 

My dear Sir, the hand of your Lordship is kissed by your most devoted 
servant, 

Fern”? pe Leysa [rubric] 

Sefior Don Bernardo de Galvez 


P.S. Considering what your Lordship ordered me in Art. 5 of your instruc- 
tions of March 9, of the present year, I am sending you the enclosed letters. 


17 Kao was Cahokia. Captain Joseph Bowman stated that he was sent to Cahokia 
with a detachment of thirty mounted men (English, I, 559). Serret is Gabriel Cerré, n. 9. 
18 See no. I. 19 Anglo-American. | 

20 Céncerning the treatment of Madame Marie Michel de Rocheblave, see Kaskaskia 
Records, pp. 62, 155; Clark Papers, 1771-1781, pp. 81, 86, 176. 

21 François Carbonneaux [Carvoni] was a notary in Illinois during the British regime, 
Kaskaskia Records, p. 6, n. 3. Nicolas Janis was captain of militia in the British service, 
ibid., p. 18, n. 4. Erno was perhaps Enau, dit Canada, ibid., p. 416, n. 23. 
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IV CLark To O’Hara ?? 


Kaskaskias, Illinois, July 15, 1778 
My dear Sir: 

You already know the situation in which you left me at the Falls and 
the kind of people with whom J had to deal; but after I had knocked 
down some and punished and imprisoned others, they became the best 
people that can be imagined.*® As soon as this was effected I proceeded 
to the erection of a fort on the isand to store my provisions and on the 24th 
of June I set sail for this place, having taken ten or twelve prisoners (from 
whom I learned of your safety).*4 On the 28th I landed near Fort Cheroké 
and on the following morning I set out with 180 men for Illinois, and after a 
weary march I crossed the river Kaskaskias on the 4th of July in the night, 
about a mile above the town. I approached this and attacked the fort, the 
governor of which we took in his bed. There was great confusion among 
the inhabitants, who decided that it was the best thing for them to surrender 
without firing a musket shot. 

The following day a party went on to the other towns above. Such was 
the panic and terror that they conceived when we appeared that it caused 
them immediately afterwards ta give their oath of allegiance to the United 
States, and I think that they will carry it out like good subjects. Therefore, 
there is nothing to fear from this district. I shall have to stay here with a 
hundred men, The savages come frequently and come on terms of peace as 
far as we are concerned. I have heard many reports about Captain Willing, 
the greater part of which I think are false? I hope that you visit us on 
your return. 


I am, Sir, with the greatest esteem, 


4 


[G. R.] Crarx 76 
My regards to Master Billy. | ; 


Captain James Oharra, whom I suppose to be on the Arcas. | 


22 Legajo 2370. A Spanish translation of Clark’s letter to O'Hara. The original has not 
been found and may have been retained by O'Hara. Captain James O'Hara was a trader 
from the vicinity of Fort Pitt. Clark, tn his letter to Mason, November 19, 1779, stated that 
at the Kanawha River he was “joined by Capt Oharrads CompY on his way to the Osark”. 
In his Memoir Clark also mentioned that he was “joined by Capt® James O’hara on his way 
to the Arkansa on publick business”. O'Hara explained the nature of his business in a 
letter to Oliver Pollock, dated June 24, 1778, by saying that he was on his “passage from 
Fort Pitt with two Bateaus loaded with provisions sent by General Hand for the use of 

Cap? Willing's party”. Clark Papers, 1771-1781, pp. 117, 221. 
| 23 Falls of the Ohio. Clark, in his letter to Mason, November 19, 1779, wrote: “I had 
encamped on a small Island in the middle of the Falls... . on this Island I first began to 
discipline my little Army knowing that to be the most essential point towards success.” 
Clark Papers, 1771-1781, p. 118. 

24 In his letter to Mason, Clark stated: “I got every thing in Readiness on the 26% of 
June, set off from the Falls, double Man’d our Oars and proceeded day and Night until 
we run into the mouth of the Tenesse River the fourth day landed on an Island to prepare 
Ourselves for a March by Land, a few hours after we took a Boat of Hunters but eight 
days from Kaskaskias.” As indicated in the letter to O'Hara, the date of departure was 
June 24. The date in the letter to Mason is incorrect, bid, 

25 Willing’s conduct during his unsuccessful attempt to take West Florida from the 
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V Leyssa ro CLark 7% 
St. Louis, July 17, 1778 
Si: 

I have received your esteemed letter of the 13th current, in which 
you tell me that you do not know to whom the merchandise which Mr. 
Polocq forwarded to this side is to be delivered. I too, Sir, am ignorant of its 
destination. What I am sure of is that the goods are meant for the Bos- 
tonaise,** but the first time we shall meet we shall speak of this matter and 
make the most suitable arrangements. 

I beg you as a favor to grant the inclosed petition by having the three 
slaves arrested and turned over to me at this post; the expense and cost 
entailed by them shall be paid to whomsoever you shall name. 

I have the honor of being with my perfect consideration, Sir, your most 
humble and obedient servant, 

Leyga [rubric] 


VI Leysa to GÁLVEZ 
San Luis, July 21, 1778 
Señor Governor General, 

My Dear and Most Respected Sir: 

Colonel Clark deserves the greatest courtesy from all the inhabitants of 
his district since they are debtors to him for his pleasant manner, clemency, 
and upright administration of justice. Although his soldiers are bandits in 
appearance, he has them under the best of control. I am expecting this 
gentleman’s visit from day to day; I shall show him all the courtesy I can 
and expect to have the best of dealings with him. I am enclosing for you a 
letter of his and my reply. 

[Closing salutations] 


Fern”° pe Leyza [rubric] 
Señor Don Bernardo de Galvez.”® 


British was severely criticized by Spaniards and Americans as well as by the English. 
For later comments by Clark upon Willing, consult no. IX. Details of Willing’s activities 
are given by John Caughey, “Willing’s Expedition down the Mississippi, 1778”, Louisiana 
Historical Quarterly, XV, 5 ff. 

26 The Spanish translator of the original letter erroneously transcribed Clark’s signa- 
ture as Roberto Clark. . 

27 In French, a copy of the letter sent to Clark, in reply to Clark’s letter of July 13, 
1778; cf. m 12. 

28 Common Spanish and French designation for the Americans during the early part 
of the Revolutionary War owing to the fact that the war started in the vicinity of Boston. 

29 The draft of a reply by Gálvez, Sept. 2, 1778, to Leyba’s letter of July 11 was 
attached to the above letter: “In reply to your letter of the rith last July, I should tell 
you that I am fully informed of the arrival on the English side of Colonel Jorge Roger 
Clark with a detachment of Americans of whom you say that they seized the buildings 
and the commandant, Mr. Rocheblave, on the 5th cf that month leaving his wife in free 
possession of all her property, and that the following day the citizens of Oka and Kao took 
the oath of allegiance, and the rest that you report to me about Mr. Serret. By the other 
of the 2rst of July, I see the satisfaction which the inhabitants of those above-mentioned 
settlements enjoy from Colonel Clark’s pleasant manner, clemency, and upright adminis- 
tration of justice. I received the two letters which he wrote to you and I approve of the 
three you sent to him, the copies of which you sent me.” 
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VII Leysa ro GÁLVEZ 
San Luis, August 6, 1778 
Señor Governor General, 

My Dear and Most Respected Sir: 

I have received your letter of April 3d and also the three enclosed dis- 
patches. The latter have been delivered to Colonel Clark, by which I believe 
that I have fulfilled the commiss:on. The said Colonel Clark promised me to 
send them to their destinations zs soon as possible and to give me the replies, 
which I shall send to your Lordship at once. 

I have no news of the boats which your Lordship mentions to me in that 
letter, but I have heard that along with my bateau another left that place 
laden on the account of Mr. Poloc with goods for the Bostonese. It reached 
this post along with mine and at the end of a few days another arrived on 
the account of a citizen of this town, Mr. Besollell,° loaded by the said Poloc 
and with the same destination. All the goods are stored at the same Besolell’s 
house, where they will remain until Colonel Clark asks me for them, since 
I had already given him notification of them before receiving it from your 
Lordship. 

[Closing salutations] 
FERN?” DE Leysa [rubric] 
Sefior Don Bernardo de Galvez. 


VIII CLARK ro LEYBA 


Kaskaskias October 26th. 1778 
Dr, Sir: 

Since I had the pleasure of seeing of you last I have been lingering 
under a Letidious Spell of Sickness, but at last have recovered my former 
Agility. I have the pleasure to inform you that the Express that Carried the 
Letters that you delivered to me with my own Arrive safe at St. Asapp a 
post near the borders of the frontiers of Virginia, nearly past all danger and 
I make no doubt of his being at or near the Congress by this time, as I had 
given him every nessisary Insiruction and Warrents to forward him, with 
strict orders to return amediately under the penalty of Incuring my dis- 
pleasure and Suffering as the Law directs for negglect of his duty. 

I dont doubt but you have had some account of the flight of the British 
Army from Philadelphia to New York last summer! Genl. Washington 
laying before the City with a numerous Army prepairing to storm the Town, 
having Repaired the Fortifications on the Delaware formerly distroyed by 
the English so that no ship could get to their Relief. Sensible of the In- 
evitable Ruin except they could make their escapes through the Jerseys to 


30 Eugene Pouré, frequently called “Beausoleil”, was one of the first settlers of St. 
Louis. His chief occupation was that of merchant engaged in the Indian trade of Spanish 
Illinois. On August 5, 1778, Clark wrote to Oliver Pollock as follows: “Mr Beausoleil 
was with me the other day and informed me he was employ’d by you to bring up a large 
Assortment of Goods to Pancore [£t. Louis], and believes they are-for the States.” Pouré 
in 1781, acting in the capacity of captain of militia, led the successful Spanish expedition 
against the British Fort St. Joseph. Louis Houck, 4 History of Missouri (Chicago, 1909), 
U, 42-46; Clark Papers, 1771-1781, p. 64; Lawrence Kinnaird, “The Spanish Expedition 
against Fort St. Joseph in 1781”, Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., XIX, 174, 180-183, 186, 188. 

31 Clinton’s rear guard left Philadelphia on June 18, 1778. The battle of Monmouth 
was fought ten days later. 
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` York whare their Shiping lay they Attempted it Crosing the Delawar in the 
Night and got thirty Mi. distance before they ware overtaking by an Army 
Caled the Flying Camp that was posted in the Jerseys Commanded by Gen- 
eral Lee the first attact that he made on the English Army. their was Two 
thousand five Hundred and fifty five found dead on the Field besides 
wounded. the Letters that I Received dont mention what became of the 
british Army afterwards only that the pursuite was Continued with great 
Suckcess, the Post Siting out for Fort Du Quesne before their fate was 
known. if any part of them Got to New York I am apprehensive the 
Americans would Incourage them to stay untill the Winter Rather than 
Drive them on Board their Ships for fear they might Reinforce the Garison 
at Quebeck and occasion the loss of some Blood this winter that might 
otherways be saved 

The English Commissioners that was Sent to treat with the Americans 
have returned from Congress with their propotials Disdainfully Rejected. 
what will be the Consequence J dont know perhaps Another Army Sent 
over to have their throts Cut if they have not too Much Imployment in 
Europe. I have had Indian Reports twice from the Army Marching to 
Detroit and every Day expect an Express from thence as it is Certainly taken 
long ago. I expect their will be but Little Mercy Shewn to the Indians or 
Indian Partizans that have been at war against us as no punishment Can be 
too great for the Crimes they have been guilty of. the Detachment I sent 
up the Waubash River penetrated as high as the Weaugh, Mr. Celeron their 
Main Object making his escape. after holding a treaty with the Indians 
taking oaths of Fidelity from the Inhabitants Making some Regulations etc. 
they Returned to St Vincent 83? 

Their is no obstruction to the Rapidity of our Arms this Fall and Winter 
every person that is acquainted with the Situation of affairs in America at 
present, will take it for granted that by the ensuing Spring Britain may Say— 
with truth that she has not a single Foot of Ground in possession on this 
Continent except Hudsons Bay or som such place I dayley expect a 
messenger from His Excellency the Governor Gen. of Virginia and shall do 
my self the Honour to transmit to you what Inteligence J think worthy your 
attention if any transpire 

I remain Sir with the Greates Respect your Very Humble Servant 


G. R. CLARK 


P. S. My Compliments to Madm. Lebau and my two favourites the little 
Misses | 
IX CLARK to LEYBA 
Kaskaskias Nov. 6th. 1778 
Dr. Sir: 

I a few Days ago wrote to you signifying all the news that I had then 
received. Captn. J. Harrod on Comd. from the Falls of Ohio arrived hear 
two Days ago, Confirming the Inteligence that we had already heard 

And that the Absolute orders of Congress to the Army now in the Indian 
Country is to Shew no mercy to those that have been at war against the 


32 Vincennes. Elsewhere Clark wrote that Celeron, “One of the British Agents 
residing at Oucaugh [Ouiatanon] about eighty Lezgues above St Vincents, hurt our 
Interest much”. Captain Helm with a force of about a hundred men was sent to 
Quiatanon for the purpose of capturing Celeron, Clark Papers, 1771-1781, p. 130. 
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States. I find that Genl. McIntosh has Suckceeded Genl. Hand in the Com- 
mand of this army °° 

Sir Respecting three Slaves that you wrote to me about I told you per- 
sonally the reason I had for not amediately apprehending them was to get all 
three. as soon as they came together, I wrote the same Hour to Mr. Carta- 
bone, to send a party of Men to Receive them they not having the least 
suppition of what was intended against them. I did not Confine them. 
Mr. Cartabones Men being Sick (Mr. Perault going to St. Louis with a 
Barge of yours) he desired that I would send the slaves by him which I re- 
solved to do but Mr. Cartabone being at a loss to get my Letter Translated 
was obliged to have recource to Several persons. the report amediately spread 
and in less than Tenn Hours the Slave was apprised of it, and made their 
excapes. for before I thought a person Could have returned from St. 
Geneveeve, for fear some Actident of the sort might happen, I sent a file of 
Men to secure them and they ware gone. Several persons having com from 
the Spanish Side, Since my Letr. had been Read their. Every precaution 
that I took to find out the person that warned them of Letter I had sent to 
Mr. Cartabone proved infectuall. I am Sorry to say that I blame a person 
whose Charactor ought not to be Impeached without apparent facts, or his 
own Violation of it Should be obvious to the Eyes of world. in short Sir, I 
can Hardly Excuse my own Conduct. I offered Sixty Dollars Reward for 
them but to no purpose it is supposed they are gone to St. Joseph to their 
old Master 

The Inteligence from Orleans is bad. I dont doubt you have before this 
been made Acquainted with it. J am now Convinced of what I have long 
suspected the bad Conduct of an American Officer in that Quarter.’ when 
plunder is the prevailing Passion of any Body of Troops wheather Great or 
Small, their Cuntrey Can Expect but little service from them. Which I am 
sorry to find was too Much the Case with the party I allude to. Floriday on 
the Mississippi Might have been good subjects to the States if proper Measures 
had been taken and probably Saved the Expence of a Campain. I should be 
happy hereaftor to find that I am Mistaken on this head 

I have the Honour Sir to ke with the greates Respect your very Humble 
Servant. 

G. R. CLARK. 
Monsieur Lebay 
X Leva ro GÁLVEZ 
San Luis, November 16, 1778 
Señor Governor General, 

My Dear and Most Respected Sir: 

The good harmony which Colonel Clark and I keep makes me think that 
our reactions are in harmony; that is, he has from his superiors with regard 
to us similar instructions to those which your Lordship was pleased to give 
me with regard to them. Fer if it were not so, I believe that some small 
differences which have occurred and which we have ended in friendly fashion 
. would have irritated us. As it is they have served only to strengthen our 
friendship the more. 

33 General Lachlan McIntosh was directed in May, 1778, to relieve General Edward 
Hand at Fort Pitt. Frontier Dejense on the Upper Ohio, 1777-1778, Reuben Gold 
Thwaites and Louise Phelps Kellozg, eds. (Madison, 1912), pp. 297-298. 

34 Captain James Willing, see n. 25. 
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One of these was that one day two of his officers came to this post with 
orders from their colonel to arrest and take to their side the American de- 
serters that they found on mine. These officers came with orders from their 
chief not to do so without my permission, and apparently they and he thought 
that laying the matter before me and my granting it would be one and the 
same thing. Of course I answered them that I could not consent to it be- 
cause it was against the rights and privileges which my sovereign’s domains 
enjoyed. They replied that they did not know the matter was so delicate and 
that no offense was intended, and Colonel Clark gave me the same answer 
in person. Another was that this same gentleman offered a lieutenancy to 
the son of a merchant of this post, Mr. Perro,®° provided he recruited twelve 
men. For this purpose the above-mentioned Perro came to me with a recom- 
mendation from his colonel that I permit him to hold an enlistment on my 
side. I refused, showing them Subject VIII, Title X, article 114 of the royal 
ordinances, at which both instigator and agent said that they were satisfied. 

These passages have taken place with such frank courtesy that neither the 
said Clark has complained of my refusals nor I of his suggestions. He let 
me see a copy of the letter which he wrote to Congress, in which he expresses 
himself as proud and pleased at the fine reception he had been given by the 
Spanish commandant of this district. It is true that there was a great con- 
suming of powder at his arrival as well as at his departure. IĮ entertained 
him at meals and laid thirty covers on his first visit which lasted two days. 
Dances were given for him both nights and a supper to the ladies and dancers, 
and lodging in my house with as much formality as was possible for me. 


[Closing salutations] 


Fern”? DE Leysa [rubric] 
Señor Don Bernardo de Galvez.$6 


XI Henry to Leysa 7 
Williamsburgh in Virginia Dec. rath. 1778 
Sir: 

Colonel Clark who commands the Forces of this Commonwealth at 
the Illinois, will have the Honor to deliver this letter to you and at the same 
time to bear my high Regards to you. I beg leave to recommend that Gentle- 
man, to your friendly Notice and Regards which I also have to request to- 
wards all the Subjects of this State. At the same time, I tender to you Sir 


35 Perrault, 

36 On the margin Galvez noted the draft of his reply (Jan. 13, 1779), of which the 
pertinent paragraph states: “By your letter of November 16th of the year just past, I see 
the intelligence you have shown and-the harmony you have kept with the commandant on 
the other side of the river from those settlements. This gives me great pleasure and I hope . 
that you will continue co-operating with them on your part in accordance with the in- 
structions I sent you.” 

37 This was followed, Dec. 15, by a similar letter of Governor Henry to Leyba, to be 
delivered by John Todd, “Commandant and County Lieutenant for this state at Illinois”. - 
The Virginia legislature on December 9, 1778, passed a bill establishing the county of 
Illinois. John Todd, a friend of Clark, was appointed by Governor Henry to take charge 
of civil affairs. For the letter informing Clark of Todd’s appointment, consult Official 
Letters of the Governors of the State of Virginia, H. R. Mcllwaine, ed. (Richmond, 1926), 
I, 345; Clark Papers, 1771-1781, p. 87. 
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and to all the Subjects of his Catholic Majesty, every Assistance, and friendly 
Interchange of good offices, which the mutual Happiness and prosperity of 
both People shall make necessary. 

I shall be happy to embrace every opportunity of shewing my high Re- 
gards to his Catholic Majesty’s Interests, and that I am with great Truth Sir 


Your most obedient Servant 
P. HENRY 
The Honorable 
The Spanish Commandant near the Ilinois 


Favored by Col. Clark. 


XII Hamuvron to GALvez *8 


St. Vincennes, January 13th. 1779 
Su: 
‘ M". Le Comte having desired permission to pass to New Orleans I em- 
brace the opportunity of kissing your Excellency’s hands, and at the same 
time of acquainting you with the circumstance which procures me that 
Honor. 

The Rebel Americans having got footing in the Ilinois Country, and of 
course having opend a communication to the Colonies by taking Post there 
and at this place, I thought it my duty to dispossess them as soon as 
convenient. 

For this purpose I set out with a small force from the Detroit, so late as the 
seventh of last October, and arrived here on the 17, of December, having a 
few Chiefs and Warriors of thizteen different Nations of Indians along with 
me. 

Having taken Possession of the Fort, and receiv’d the Submission of the 
Inhabitants who laid down their arms and swore Allegiance to His Britannic 
Majesty, ] contented myself, for this Winter, with sending out parties to 
different Quarters. 

Your Excellency cannot be unacquainted with what was commonly 
practiced in the time of your Predecessor in the Government of New Orleans, 
I mean the sending of supplies of Gunpowder and other stores to the Rebels, 
then in arms against their Sovereign—Tho’ this may have been transacted 
in an underhand manner by merchants, unknown to the Governor, I must 
suppose that under your Excellency’s orders, such commerce will for the 
future be positively prohibitec— 

The several Nations of Savages who accompanied me to this Country 
may (if this traffic be continued) forget what instructions I have given them 
from time to time with relation to the subjects of His Catholic Majesty, but 
the native Inhabitants of the Banks of the Ohio River, must be particularly 
jealous of strangers coming up thro their Country to supply the Rebels with 


38 Legajo 2370. A copy of “his letter is in the Haldimand Collection. Henry 
Hamilton was the English lieutenant governor and superintendent of Indian affairs who 
had been stationed at Detroit. At about the same time that he wrote to the governor of 
Louisiana, Hamilton prepared anotker letter upon which he made the following comment: 
“A letter was also sent for Capt. Blomer [Blommart] at the Natchez by a person who I 
expected would betray his trust & show it to Don Bernardo de Galvez at New Orleans.” 
Report on Canadian Archives, 1887, p. 217; Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society, 
Collections, IX, 497. 
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whom they are at War. At the same time that I mention this to your 
Excellency, for the sake of individuals who might suffer from their ignorance 
of the English being in possession of this Post, and of the communication by 
Water to the Mississipi, I think it incumbent on me to represent further to 
your Excellency that the Rebels at Kaskasquias being in dayly apprehension 
of the arrival of a body of Men from the upper Posts accompanyed with the 
Savages from that Quarter, have declared that they-will take Refuge on the 
Spanish Territory as soon as they are apprized of their coming— ` 

As it is my intention early in the Spring to take a Progress towards the 
Ilinois, I shall represent to the Officers commanding at several small Forts 
and Posts for His Catholic Majesty, the impropriety of affording an Asylum 
to Rebels, in arms against their lawful Sovereign—If after so candid a 
declaration the Rebels should find shelter in any Fort or Post on the 
Mississipi, it will become my Duty to dislodge them, in which case their pro- 
tectors must blame their own Conduct, if they should suffer any incon- 
venience in consequence. 

Perhaps I may be favor’d with a letter from your Excellency before the 
‘arrival of the reinforcements I expect the next Spring, at the same time that 
the Officers acting under your Excellency’s orders may receive notice how they 
are to act, whether as Friends or Enemies to the British Empire— 

J have the honor to be Sir 


Your Excellency’s most devoted and most obedient humble Servant 


Henry HAMILTON 
Lieutenant Governor of Detroit 


His Excellency the Governor of New Orleans— 


XHI CLARK to Leysa 


Kaskaskias January 23rd. 1779 
Dear Sir: 

A few Days ago a body of Enemies appeared near this Place as I expected 
to attack it but on the appearance of Captain Bowmans arrival they have Re- 
treated I did every thing that lay in my power to find their Incampment in 
order to attack them as I was Convinced that they was not able to attack the 
Fort otherways they Certainly would have done [so] as soon as they came 
into the Neighberhood but my attempts was fruitless. Post Vincent is Cer- 
tainly in the possession of the Royalists Mr. Vego I expect is detained 8° 
all the Inteligence that I have had is from the Enimy through a party of our 
Hunters that spoke to them in the Plains they say that Mr. Hammilton of 
Detroit is at the Opost # with a small army of French English and Indians 


39 Francisco Vigo, a merchant of Spanish Illinois and business partner of Lieutenant 
Governor Leyba, was captured by one of Hamilton’s scouting parties while on his way to 
Vincennes with supplies for Captain Helm, Later released because he was a Spanish sub- 
ject, he returned directly to St. Louis in compliance With .a promise made to Hamilton, 
but then hastened to Kaskaskia and gave Clark valuable information concerning the 
situation at Vincennes. Vigo’s assistance to the Americans is well known, but Leyba’s in- 
fluence with him may have been an important factor in his conduct. These two men 
were responsible for most of the credit obtained by Clark in the Spanish district. Winsor, 
p. 133; Thompson, “Penalties of Patriotism”, Joc. cit., pp. 404-411; Randall, “Clark’s 
Service of Supply”, loc. cit., p. 258; Clark Papers, 1771-1781, p. 138; no. XXV. 

40 Vincennes or Poste du Ouabache. 
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I wish he may be their as I then shall be sensible that he has been Drove from 
Detroit Since the Lakes Freesed but their is no dependance to be put in 
what they say. I expect a true Information Every Hour as I have Several 
small parties gone to OPost for scalps and prisoners. it is whispered that the 
Enemy is determined to take this Garison and only wait for favourable 
weather for their March. they are welcome to it if they win it for I am 
determined that they shall pay dear for it, but its a mear Farce to think that 
they Could Raise a force Suffitient to attack this place, Except they Evacu- 
ated Detroit. I am scrry to find that their is many Trators in the Country 
one I have Burnt in the Hand”for his Conduct amd am determined to Hang 
the next that I can Get a suffitient Proof against As soon as my Spies Re- 
turns from the Post you Shall Amediately have the News 


I am Sir with the Greatest Esteem your Very Humble Servant 
G. R. CLARK 
N B My Compliments to Madam Layba and your Ladies 


Don Fernando DeLeba Esq 
Lieut. Governor Western Illinois. St. Louis. 


XIV Leyga to GAtvez * 
San Luis de Ylinueses, February 5, 1779 
Sefior Governor General, 

My Dear and Most Respectea Sir: 

By the enclosed letter from Cclonel Clark and the miomani which the 
bearer, Francisco Vigo, can give your Lordship (from having been Governor 
Almilthon’s # prisoner) you will learn the events which have occurred in 
this region between the royalists and the Americans. For my own part, I tell 
your Lordship that this Almilthon is a depraved man who has countless 
Indians at his service and great ill will toward the Spaniards because, he says, 
they protect the rebels. He has been informed with great accuracy of the 
number of houses there are in this town, the garrison, and whether there is 
any fortification. 

The affair has me somewhat on the alert. Sixteen men including the 
drummer are all the troops I have with me and I hardly have forty of the 
militiamen capable of bearing arms since at this season they are all trading 
on the Misury, hunting, or in that place. Although the barracks are of 
stone they would be little protection since their parts are not protected by one 
another. Neither can one from within prevent the enemy from approaching 
its walls and they could make the breach they need to enter without the slight- 
est risk. If the attack which he directs at Colonel Clark were only by royalist 
troops, there would nat be the least fear, but the practice in Indian wars is to 
attack not where one should but where there is the least risk; and ‘for that 


41 The draft of a reply by Gálvez (Mar. 23), written in the margin of the first page, 
reads as follows: “From Colonel Clark’s letter which you sent me in yours of February 
sth last and the report which I received from Francisco Vigo, I learned of Mr. Hamilton’s 
intentions, In view of this and what vou tell me, I should say that I deeply regret not 
being able to aid you and that I hope your zeal and energy will not spare measures to 
avoid all conflict by remaining neutral to both parties so as to keep peace and harmony . 
with them; and in case the aforesaid Hamilton attempts to attack you, you will be able to 
act in such a manner as te preserve the honer of our arms.” 

42 Hamilton. | 43 New Orleans. 
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purpose this side is more desirable than the American because, in addition 
to the fact that they are 190 in number, they are in a good log fort with 
seven cannon. 

Nevertheless, if these towns under my command should be attacked 
through the influence of Sr. Almilthon, I shall do my best to leave the honor 
of Spanish arms untarnished. For this reason J am acting with the greatest 
vigilance, and I have given the few inhabitants who are present the orders 
which seemed necessary to me so that they should not be caught unprepared. 
I call the whole to your Lordship’s attention so that you may be pleased to 
make the arrangements which you think desirable for the safety of this dis- 
trict (incapable of receiving aid in its straits) and for the honor of the one 
who commands it. 

[Closing salutations ] 
Sefior Don Bernardo de Galvez. Fern”? pe Levsa [rubric] 


XV CLARK tro LEyBA 
Post St. Vincenes Ft. P Henry March rst. 79 
Dr. Sir: | 

After a Fatieguing Journy of Nineteen days under going Every Difficulty 
that Could possiby have happened by High Waters and the want of provi- 
sions, I arrived at this Town on the 23d of Feby. at 7 O Clock in the Evening 
and Attack the Fort Amediately J never saw a Much pritier fire than Keep up 
on Both Sides for Eighteen Hours.44 Governor Hamilton being ordered to 
Surrender he thought proper to Comply. I was Much Supprised after Seeing 
his Men Stores Strength of Fort etc that he should think of Surrendering to 
a body of Men not Double his number * as I hope Shortly to have the 
pleasure of Giving you a Verbal Account of the whole I shall Omit it in my 
Let’r. 

Many Little Circumstances would divert you. the Express that I ex- 
pected has arrived at this place all well a Circumstance hapned that gave me 
Great uneasiness which was this in a packet of Leïters from the Governor 
General their was one Directed to you among Many others of Mine and in 
breaking them Open one after another I unfortunately broak yours before 
I Knew whose it was and Read but two words befor I discovered my Mistake 
I hope Sir that you will pardon me for the Neglect as you may Rest assured 
that I will not Read it. I would Send it to you but I have orders to Deliver 
it with my own hands and at the same time I shall Acquaint you of Every 
peace of Inteligence their is a Regiment of Troops now on their March to 
Illinois your Letters have been Received by the persons they ware Directed 
to. I have ordered Mr. Murry to give you a Detail of Our Expedition and 
attack on the Fort I hope it will meet with your aprobation, 

I am Sir with the Greatest Respect your 

G. R. CLARK. 
PS My Compliments to Madam Leyba and the young Ladies 
Don Fernando de Leyba Esq. 


Lieu’t Governor, St Louis 


fr Mr. Murry 
44 John Rogers described the action at Vincennes in almost the same words as those 
used by Clark, “We... arrived and attacked the Fort the 23™ at Seven o clock in the 


Eavening there being a very brisk fire on both sides for 18 hours”. Clark Papers, 1771- 
1781, pP. 344. | 
45 For lists of prisoners taken at Vincennes, see Clark Papers, 1771-1781, pp. 110-112. 
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XVI Crarx to LEYBA 
Dear Sir: Cohas April 21st. 1779 


On my arrival in this Town I received an Express from the Falls of Ohio 
Containing very disagreeable news of My Express being Kiled near that 
post and the Packet to his Excellency Distroyed.4* this unlucky Circum- 
stance obliges me to set out amediately for Kaskaskias in order to send of 
another Express as Quick as possible I hope you will prepair your Letter 
(if Convenient) amediately. the letter that I received Contained no other 
news of Consequence except the safe arrival of Governor Hamilton at 
Kentucky and of that Country being Strongly Reinforced #4 

I Shall embrace every opertunity oz Writing to you and let you know what 
Inteligence I may have in mean time am with the Greatest Sincerity your 
Friend and very Humble Servant 

G. R. CLARK 
Don Fernando de Leyba Esq. 
Lieutenant Governor, St. Louis and its Dependances 
St. Louis. 
| XVII Levpa ro Henry 8 
San Luis de Ylinueses, April 23, 1779 
Your Excellency: 

Colonel Jorge Clark has delivered to me your Excellency’s esteemed letter 
of the 12th of December just past. Its contents gave me the greatest pleasure; 
first, because it is very much in accord with the instructions which I have 
from my General; and second, because your Excellency has deigned to honor 
me with your letter. 

From the time that my friend Colonel Clark arrived in this place, fraternal 
harmony has reigned between the people from the United States and the 
vassals of his Catholic Majesty. 

The said Colonel Clark’s wisdom and affability have made him generally 
loved by all who know him, and I give your Excellency a thousand thanks 
for having given me a nei ghbor who by his friendly manners has made me his 
debtor for the greatest courtesies, your Excellency’s esteemed recommendation 
being under the circumstances not the one of least consideration. I beg that 
your Excellency will not regard me as negligent, if there is anything in which 
I can be of service, since I offer your Excellency my most sincere regards, and 
pray that God may keep you many years. 

Your Excellency’s most obedient servant, 

Fern? pe LEYBA 
To his Excellency, Sefior Don Patrick Henry. 


46 William Myers, the courier bearing important documents from Clark to Governor 
Henry, was killed and scalped by a party of Indians on the Kentucky side of the Ohio. 
Some of the letters were thrown away and later recovered by the Americans. Others, 
among which were Clark’s journal describing the capture of Vincennes and the letter of 
Leyba to Henry, were turned over by the Indians to British officers, Clark Papers, 1771- 
1781, pp. 305-306, 309, 618; Consul Wilshire Butterfield, History of George Rogers 
Clark’s Conquest of the Illinois and the Wabash Towns, 1778 and 1779 (Columbus, 1904), 
pp. 771-772; “Intercepted Letters and Journal of George Rogers Clark, 1778, 1779", Am. 
Hist, Rev., 1, 90-96. 

47 James Patten to Clark, Apr. 10. 1779, Clark Papers, 1771-1781, pp: 309-310. 

48 A copy of the letter sent to Henry in reply to his letter of the previous December 
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XVIII Leysa To GÁLVEZ 
San Luis de Ylinueses, April 24, 1779 
Señor Governor General, 

My Dear and Most Respected Sir: 

On the zoth of the present month the boats of Sergeant Albarez-and Mr. 
Chouteau arrived. At the first safe opportunity I shall answer your Lord- 
ship’s letters which I received by the hand of Mr. Chouteau. 

No news worthy of your Lordship’s attention has occurred at this post 
except that Colonel Clark (who has been promoted to the position of Gov- 
ernor General of the district of Ylinueses) has rid us of the gentleman 
Almilton by deciding to go to attack him at the post of Vencen where he was 
entrenched. The firing lasted eighteen hours and he surrendered thinking 
himself attacked by some thousand Americans, but he was deceived since 
there were only a hundred and twenty and he had eighty-five soldiers within 
the fort and a great number of Indians in parties outside.# He has been sent 
‘to Virginia with his officers. Nevertheless, some of the said Almilton’s 
parties of Indians are staying in the neighborhood of these towns, apparently 
with good intentions. 

I am enclosing for your Lordship a letter which I received from the Gen- 
eral of Virginia, my reply on the back, and two from Colonel Clark. 

[Closing salutations | 
Fer? pe Leysa [rubric] 
Sefior Don Bernardo de Galvez. 


XIX CLARK ro LEYBA 


Kaskaskias, 26th. May 79 
Dr. Sr.: 

I this moment had Inteligence of your being at St Geneveeve this four 
Days past If so] am much surpprised that I should not hear of it before this 
I can hardly Credit the Report although I expect you Every Day, but in order 
to be satisfied J have sent over a Serjeant to know the Truth. nothing would 
give me more pleasure than to See you and shall be uneasy untill I get an an- 
swer which I shall Impatintly Expect by Midday 

I am your Real Friend and Humble Servant 
G. R. CLARK 
Don Fernando De Leyba Esq. 


XX CLARK TO LEYBA 
De Kaskaskias, May 2gth, 1779 
Dr. Sir: 
I this moment Received your Letter by Mr. Gebault 9° and am happy of 


49 Joseph Bowman stated that, when Clark’s expedition left Kaskaskia on February 5, 
1779, the number of men in it was “170 Including the Artillery Pack Horsemen &c.”. 
Clark gave the same number in his Memoir. Elsewhere Bowman said that the part of 
Clark’s forces which marched overland to Vincennes consisted of 130 men. John 
Rogers made the following statement concerning the combatants at Vincennes: “We 
made 101 prisoners and had only 130 men 60 of which were French.” Clark Papers, 
1771-1781, pp. 156, 269, 316, 334. 

50 Father Pierre Gibault was the only priest in British Illinois at the time of Clark’s 
arrival. He was in sympathy with the American cause and rendered Clark many valuable 
services, notably the winning over of the Frerch population at Vincennes. Later he 
made his headquarters at Ste. Genevieve and crossed to Kaskaskia when needed. 
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hearing of your Health I am Rejoiced to find the period so short as next 
Wednsday when we shall have the pleasure of Meeting 

The Friendship and Union thet I am sure Subsists between us Emboldens 
me to make the following Request The Bearer of this Letter Mr. Linsey 51 
is a Gentleman of Charactor and is Imployed by Government to Speculate on 
the Mississippi and to furnish our Friendly Indians with goods (he being used 
to that trade) his destination at present is to New Orleans but for his Secur- 
ity on the passage I Send him to wait on you for your protection and passport 
for that purpos the granting of which will be a favor acknowledged by your 
Real Friend and Very Humble Servant 

G. R. CLARK 

[ Torn] presents their Compliments [torn] and Mr. Cartabona and [torn] 

with the thought of Injoy [torn] wednesday Six OClock [torn] the Eavening 


[ Addressed: ] 
To Mr. Fernando de Levba Esq. 


XXI CLARK ro Levra ©” 


Kaskaskia, May 29, 1770. 
My Dear Sir: 

I had been looking forward to the pleasure of seeing you tomorrow, but 
Colonel Montgomery’s arrival has rendered me quite unable to enjoy this 
good fortune, because my whole attention is required to place the new troops 
in a state of discipline before I may leave them. 

Nothing but my duty to my country would rob me of the pleasure of vis- 
iting you, but that is too sacred a thing for me to neglect, so that I do not doubt 
that you will excuse me. 

If I can find time, I shall cross over. All the gentlemen of this place are 
eager for your arrival here, as they respect you and, being sure that you are a 
soldier, we hope that you will excuse our campaign fare. 

J am sure that you will be glad to know that his troops are arriving. I am 
expecting three hundred men in about twenty days. Although they are young 
and undisciplined, I hope that in a little while I shall render them easy to 
handle through the system which all soldiers must observe. . 

I am, with all possible respect, Sir and Friend, 

Your most humble and obedient Servant, 
G. R. CLARK 
My most humble Respects and those of the gentlemen to Mr. de Cartabona. 


XXII Leyza ro GÁLVEZ 
San Luis, June 9, 1779 


Señor Governor General 
My Dear and Most Respected Sir: 
At the request of my neighbor Colonel Clark I have placed in your Lord- 


Kaskaskia Records, pp. xxv-xxxii; Thompson, “Penalties of Patriotism”, loc. cit, pp. 


413—421. 
51 Joseph Lindsay was the bearer of Clark's letter of June 12, 1779, to Pollock at New 
Orleans. William Beckley wrote concerning Lindsay's mission: “I recollect . . . that 


while the troops lay on the Mississippi Mr. Lindsay came to us on his way to New Orleans 

on business of the State of Virginia & took with him two men to row. Soon after two 

boat loads of Goods came up from Orleans, brought, as I understood, by Lindsay for the 

supply of the troops.” Clark Papers, 1771-1781, pp. 330-331; Kaskaskia Records, p. 348. 
52 The MS. is in French. 
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ship’s envelope the dispatches relating to the commission given by the Gen- 
eral of Virginia to Mr. Lindezay, the bearer of this. At the same time the 
aforesaid colonel asked me to recommend him to your Lordship, as I now do 
with great pleasure because he seems to me a worthy man. 

On the 28th of last month two hundred Americans came to Cascazia ve 
three hundred more should come within a few days. 

Colonel Clark is leaving the last of the present month with a strong detach- 
ment, and with that and another which is to join him on the way he is going 
to attack the place called the Detruet located between the Lakes Lurien and 
Sancler.58 

[Closing salutations] 


- Fern? pe LEYBA [rubric] 
Señor Don Bernardo de Galvez. 


XXIII Leysa to GÁLVEZ 


San Luis de Ylinueses, July 13, 1779. 
Señor Governor General, 

My Dear and Most Respected Sir: 

[The body of the letter concerns minor matters at St. Louis] 

P. S. I enclose to you three letters from Colonel Clark, and one from the 
General of Virginia. The said Clark marched on the 2gth of last month to 
attack Detruet>* The lack of these people begins to make itself felt in the 
district, for since they went away, many alarms have occurred in all the towns 
on the other side as well as this. They are occasioned by the Indian nations 
[formerly] directed by Mr. Almilton, and many others who have joined 
them, and who remain in these parts. In Cascascia they have killed two in- 
habitants and wounded two more. In the salt-works of Santa Genoveva they 
killed two more; and four from this town who went up in a pirogue were also 
killed before they reached Santa Genoveva. If the Americans do not come out 
victorious in the said expedition against Detruet, we shall be still worse off. 
Sefior Don Bernardo de Galvez. 


XXIV Levga To GÁLVEZ 


San Luis de CRAQUE October 18, 1779. 

Sefior Governor General, 

My Dear and Most Respected Sins 

Mr. Borgas just delivered to the Americans 22,000 livres of deerskins in 
payment for which the civil governor, Don Juan Tot,®* has given him two 
bills of exchange, one for 30,000 pesos and the other for 10,000. L'inform your 
Lordship of this because of the report which they may cause in that place 56 to 
the effect that they are the payment for some shipment worth from twenty- 
five to thirty thousand pesos which only bears a regular profit. But there is 
no truth in this, for what he bought in his shipment was not worth more than 


53 Leyba evidently means Lakes Huron and St. Clair, although Detroit is between 
Lakes St. Clair and Erie. 

54 Clark arrived at Vincennes on July 1, 1779, to prepare for an advance against 
Detroit. He had expected to receive reinforcements of about 300 men from Kentucky. 
Only about thirty volunteers arrived. There were inadequate supplies even for the men 
he had. Clark was forced to abandon the project. Clark Papers, 1771-1781, pp. 150-151. 

55 John Todd. 56 New Orleans. 
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3000 pesos, and Mr. Borgas sold it to those Americans at a time when no one 
wished to accept their papers for anything.°7 

It was not so when they arrived, and the skins were sold to them at very 
moderate prices in good faith that their papers would be honored immediately 
in that place. Since this matter might discredit the bills of exchange issued 
at that time, it has seemed proper to me to bring it to the attention of your 
Lordship in order to avoid this damage. 


[Clos:ng Salutations] 


Fern”? DE Leysa [rubric] 
Sefior Don Bernardo de Galvez 


XXV Leyza To GALveEz 
Sar. Luis de Ylinueses, October 18, 1779 
My Dear Sir and Protector: 

The letters I sent your Lordskip from the General of Virginia and Gover- 
nor Clark will serve, I believe, as authentic documents to prove clearly to 
your Lordship my scrupulousness in the handling of this affair. I assure your 
Lordship with all respect that by courtesy alone J should not have been able to 
accomplish so much. It was my good works which forced them to live in har- 
mony with the Spanish government of this side, but, my Governor, how 
dearly this little bit of idle splendor has cost me. My family weeps and I 
share with them in their just regret. 

My undermined health does not promise me many years of life and, when 
this is ended, my poor daughters have no other resources to save them from 
beggary than the property that my hardships may have secured for them.5® 
By your Lordship’s favor and protection J had well-founded hopes of freeing 
them from so bitter a potion, but the coming of the Americans to this district 
has ruined me utterly. Several inhabitants of this town, who put their prop- 
erty in the hands of these Americans to please me, find themselves in the same 
situation, and these losses are equally a matter of regret to me with my own 


57 Since Oliver Pollock at New Orleans until July, 1779, continued to receive Con- 
tinental money and pay “Boatmen and Traders silver dollars for Paper Currency Dollar 
for Dollar”, this paper depreciated mere slowly in the Mississippi Valley than in the East. 
American traders becoming aware of the situation came to the Illinois country with large 
quantities of depreciated currency for the purpose of buying furs from the traders and 
trappers there. The inhabitants soon began to lose faith in the Continental and Virginia 
paper money and, as a result, it also became more and more difficult for the American officers 
in Illinois to purchase sudplies fo: the troops. On October 3, 1779, Todd wrote to Clark as 
follows: “I lately made 2 purchase (tho’ upon Terms which do not please me) of 
21,000 lb Peltry with which I shall always have it in my power to purchase provision 
here.” The practice of purchasing peltries was explained by William Shannon as follows: 
“The paper money being of no account these peltries were bought up, to establish a fund 
to Purchase provisions for the Troops, that were to be left to garrison the Illinois. For an 
expedition was then proposed by Col. Clark against Detroit.” Kaskaskia Records, pp. 128, 
130; Clark Papers, 1771-7781, p. xcviil; Randall, “George Rogers Clark’s Service of 
Supply”, loc. cit., pp. 259-261. 

58 Leyba died on tke 28th of the following June and was buried in the church at 
St. Louis beside his wife, whose death he relates in the letter above. Houck, A History 
of Missouri, vol. Il, p. 32, n. 71, p. 413 Frederic L. Billon, Annals of St. Louis in its 
Early Days under the French and Spanisk Dominations (St. Louis, 1886), p. 205. 
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since I consider myself the immediate cause of them. But what was there for 
me to do with your Lordship’s orders except to come to their aid in view of the 
fact that even the principal leader, however many American documents he 
brought, had not a shirt to cover his nakedness. I accomplished this on my 
credit with all the inhabitants so that they might provide these Americans 
with whatever they needed. 

This measure relieved them from their affliction and I was left as hostage, 
since I became bondsman for ten thousand pesos (as is clear from the receipts 
that I have in various places in this post, which must be paid). On their part 
I was paid by two bills of exchange which Francisco Vigo took to that 
place,>® and they have not been paid. I de not think that those that go down 
there from my district could be many more since these inhabitants think that 
they are sufficiently afflicted and ruined; but I do think that there will be other 
new appeals begging me to pay the sums which I guaranteed. I acted in this 
way, my Governor, thinking to do a service for your Lordship and please you. 
The result of this is that I am now overwhelmed with trouble not only for 
what I owe and cannot pay, but also by the chance that your Lordship may 
not approve my measures (this is what tortures me most) although all were 
intended to show you my blind obedience. 

These inhabitants did not want to give up their goods even for Colonel 
Clark’s receipts. They gave them immediately when I pledged mine. If I 
lose my credit by not being able to pay them, the service may be retarded as a 
consequence since it is certain that, if I need some unexpected aid for my 
troops, I shall not get it. 

Finally, my Governor, my beloved wife, who came to this exile with so 
many hardships only to bring it about that at the end of it we should return 
to Spain, when she saw her hopes frustrated by the labyrinth of debts in which 
she found me involved, was overcome by such a great melancholy that after 
only five days of illness in bed, she passed from this to another life, without 
my repeated urgings that we could-trust to your Lordship’s favor being able 
to relieve her. [I assured her that] your Lordship, intervening, would not 
fail to look upon our cause with pity, but nothing was sufficient because the 
unexpected blow had been too much of a shock. Her loss makes me look 
upon that of my property as an affair of little importance. Therefore, in com- 
pany with my weeping little daughters, I implore your Lordship’s protection 
for the collection of these bills of exchange. I do not doubt that your chivalrous 
heart will grant it to me, at least out of pity for these innocent little girls, even 
though it be necessary to appeal to the court, inasmuch as whatever I have 
done has been purely an act of hospitality, fitting between any nations. 


[Customary salutations ] 
Fern”? pe Leysa [rubric] 
Sefior Don Bernardo de Galvez. 


59 New Orleans. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
BOOKS OF GENERAL, ANCIENT, AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. Editor-in-chief, Epwin R. A. 
SELIGMAN; Associate Editor, Atvin JoHNson. Volumes XIV, XV, 
Servitudes-Zwingli. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1934; 1935. 
Pp. xxiii, 676; xxii, 714. $7.50 each.) 

THE summer of 1935 saw the completion of one of the most interesting 
of twentieth century intellectual adventures. The social scientists and the 
purveyors of various brands of social philosophy throughout the Western 
World were called upon to set forth their ideas briefly in a series whose 
sponsors were as much interested in the interrelations of social disciplines 
as in the content of particular cnes. Very properly in the first introduction 
in Volume J the editors ask, “What are the Social Sciences?” Of those 
listed in their answer three, “politics”, “economics”, and “history” are af- 
firmed to have emerged in classical Greece while a fourth, “jurisprudence”, 
was a product of Roman thought. Of modern vintage are three others, 
“anthropology”, “penclogy”, and “sociology”, listed in the order of their 
appearance. Besides these seven “purely social sciences” the Encyclopaedia 
presents as “semi-social sciences” “ethics”, “education”, “philosophy”, and 
“psychology”. Other disciplines mentioned as touching in some of their 
aspects upon the social field are “biology”, “medicine”, and “linguistics”. 
The editors conclude their schematization with the warning that “No one 
who wishes to understand the operation of social laws in the modern world 
can afford to overlock the evidence offered by the arts”. There is no place 
in the scheme for religion which appears to be clearly beyond the pale. It is 
with some surprise, therefore, zhat the reader finds in later volumes in the 
articles on “Christianity”, “Taoism”, “Islam”, religion brought into the 
series without explanation or comment like the illegitimate offspring at a 


22 a 


family reunion. : 

Having set forth what are the social sciences, the editors make no attempt 
to answer the other question, What is a Social Science? This task is dele- 
gated to Benjamin Ginzburg who in the essay on “Science” advances the 
following definition. “These sciences [natural and social], or this science, 
may be said to look for knowledge in terms of which man may envisage 
the future course of phenomena unrolling themselves or capable of unrolling 
themselves before his perception and on the basis of which he may alter 
future arrangements of phenomena to suit his practical interests. Science 
may be defined as a far flung system of knowledge couched in terms which 
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allow it to serve as a theoretical basis for practical technique” (XIII, 591, b). 
In a sense the Encyclopaedia is designed to discover how near the social dis- 
ciplines have approached to the scientific ideal. At the end of the nine- 
teenth century the hope was widespread in intellectual circles that the soctal 
sciences, using the “scientific method”, would prove to be tools with which 
to fabricate a fair new world. There is skepticism in the Encyclopaedia 
and in some places even a suggestion of fear. E. R. A. Seligman confirms a 
growing suspicion with the comment that economics “has long been and 
will perhaps ever continue to be the battle ground for rationalizations for 
group and class interests” (V, 344, a). “It is in the nature of the social 
sciences”, adds R. M. Maclver, “that the phenomena they deal with are in 
part not universal but uniquely determined within the boundaries of politi- 
cal social areas and social unities” (XIV, 246, a). Dr. Goebbels could have 
phrased the sentiment in more picturesque language. The discovery of 
scientific principles requires detachment on the part of the intellectuals who 
are laboring to achieve them. But Roberto Michels denies that such detach- 
ment is possible. “It is of course true that intellectualism is not ‘purely 
scientific’ in spirit and ‘universal’ in passion but actively champions states, 
classes and fatherlands. For good or evil the scientist is no longer ‘exempt 
from civic duties’—he is a taxpayer and must do military service; more im- 
portant he has been conquered by the ‘faci’, the concrete, and has adapted 
the world of his ideas to it” (VIII, 123, b}. Ginzburg sums up the result. 
“Both intellectually and practically there are increasing manifestations of dis- 
appointment with science. ... Men expected an orderly progress of the arts 
designed to ameliorate human material conditions. Instead they find the 
Frankenstein of modern technology with its horrors of war and techno- 
logical unemployment. As an expression of this disappointment many are 
urging a return to the Middle Ages, which take on all the allures of an 
Arcadia” (XIII, 602, a and b). i 

The policy of the Encyclopaedia itself illustrates in a quite unexpected 
manner the difficulties of the social scientist in attempting to escape his en- 
vironment and to get outside the climate of opinion in which ‘he finds him- 
self. The concluding volume contains an index which is a model in arrange- 
ment and completeness. ‘The reviewer, running through its columns, 
chanced upon the name of Philo Judaeus and found an excellent brief state- 
ment of his philosophical positions. A search was begun for Philo’s con- 
temporary, Paul, who wrote some letters ia the first century which dealt, 
among other things, with social ideas and problems. It did not appear. Nor 
did that of the Palestinian teacher, Jesus, who is reputed to have made some 
contributions to social thought. Assuming that the editors were excluding 
prophets as a matter of policy, the reviewer continued thumbing the index 
until ‘he stumbled upon the name of that good American, Joseph Smith. 
Joseph gets not only a mention in an article but a biography. So does Mo- 
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hammed. In the belief that the indexer had been careless the reviewer has- 
tened to turn to the article on Christianity by L. T. Hobhouse only to find 
a very general statement of Christian social thought at different periods. 
The essay significantly departed from the stereotype of the Encyclopaedia 
in a failure to attempt to discover the origins of Christian social ideology. 
The normal article in the series emphasizes a genealogical-record of ideas 
beginning, if possible, with one of the three great Greeks, Socrates, Plato, 
or Aristotle. Hobhouse mentioned none of them and even omitted Jesus 
and Paul. A perusal of the general introductions in Volume I, which, be- 
ginning with classical Greece, summarize the intellectual history of the 
Western World, disclosed the fact that the discussion of Christianity began 
with the institution as it existed after the fall of Rome. Historians, thor- 
oughly competent and objective, have for more than a century been accumu- 
lating knowledge of the origins of the social ideas of the Christian religion 
and of its founders. When the Encyclopaedia can give three-quarters of 
a page to Joseph Smith and the origins of Mormon thought, there seem to 
be no scholarly grounds for excluding even a summary of the results of this 
research. The suppression appears to be merely another illustration of the 
tendency of the social scientist who is not a conscious partisan of a cause 
to avoid playing with dynamite. -Such an omission in such a work sug- 
gests that we are nearer the Middle Ages than some of us had supposed. 
The Encyclopaedia leaves the impression that the term “science”, with 
anything like a strict definition, is not a proper designation for the social 
disciplines. The series is an exposition in fifteen volumes of the intellectual 
quandaries and dilemmas in which men have found themselves as they faced 
the problems of the relation af the individual to the group and of groups. 
to one another. The work deals for the most part with social philosophy 
with emphasis on recent decades. A portion of it recounts the process of 
social change as manifested in the evolution of great industries. In tracing 
the development of thought there is too much emphasis on the old formula 
that Idea A begat Idea B and Idea B begat Idea C. Partly because of the 
space limitations of the series the student can rarely find a discussion of the 
social scenes or intellectual climates out of which particular philosophies 
have come. | 
Have the editors achieved their objective of stimulating cross-fertilization 
among the social disciplines? A partial answer may be found in the fact 
that there is scarcely an article in the series that is not directly useful to 
several members of the historical guild. But historians are notorious for 
the breadth of their interests. Whether the series will broaden the horizon 
of the specialist on income taxes depends largely on whether he has the will 
to read it. Certainly the editors have put at his disposal a remarkable 
amount of material. One of the standard assignments for all graduate 
students in the social disciplines should be to familiarize themselves with 
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the scope and character of the series. In the smaller colleges, where library 
facilities are limited, the importance of the series should be great. Itis a 
library in itself and is usable for assigned course readings. One of its best 
features is the much criticized biographies making available information 
regarding important contributors to social thought in countries whose histo- 
ries are commonly ignored by provincial Western Europeans and Americans. 

It is possible that one day the Encyclopaedia will be looked upon as the 
valedictory of an epoch. It gathers together and summarizes the social 
thought of Western civilization at a time when nineteenth century liberalism 
appears to be fading even in England, France, and the United States. This 
work of twentieth century intellectuals is published when the triumphs of 
anti-intellectualism are increasing. Perhaps there is significance in the fact 
that, in general, the volumes look backward. T. V. Smith, writing on 
Ethics is one of the few contributors to face the future frankly. “This doc- 
trine [pragmatic ethics] may be but the latest ethical distress signal—a signal 
given by morality at the contemporary crossroads—or it may be a genuine 
creative synthesis of authoritarian and naturalistic traditions in ethics. But 
at any rate there is a growing fear that, unless some effective synthesis does 
emerge, the impending conflict between the mutually desperate convictions 
of bourgeoisie and proletarian moralities may abolish all ethics in a whole- 
sale crucifixion of the human race” (V, 606, b). | 

Yale University. R. H. GABRIEL. 


Everyman His Own Historian: Essays on History and Politics. By 


Cart L. Becker. (New York: F. S. Crofts and Company. 1935. 

Pp. 325. $2.50.) 

Cart Becker has dedicated this volume of historical papers, reviews, and 
casual essays chiefly to those who, by refusing to delight in everything he has 
said, have aided him in clarifying his ideas. No doubt a reviewer ought to 
approach his book in the spirit of the dedication. But this is no easy task 
for one who is in large part sympathetic with Mr. Becker’s philosophy of 
history. Nor is the task made any easier by the almost hypnotic spell that 
Mr. Becker’s way of writing casts on one’s mind and mood. As nearly 
everyone knows by now, his style is a unique combination of mellowness 
and subtlety with clearness and brilliance. 

While bold spirits were talking about the necessity of enlisting psychol- 
ogy in the service of historical writing, Carl Becker in his quiet way was 
actually doing so without any borrowing of strange new terms: One won- 
ders whether any social psychologist has more effectively explained group 
thinking and group feeling than he has done in his essay on Kansas; or 
whether any psychologist has more discerningly unraveled the complicated 
motives of a human being than he has done in his papers on Jeremiah Wyn- 
koop, Diderot, and Madame Roland. While the economists were taking 
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historians to task for their indifference toward economic influences, Mr. 
Becker was pointing out that most of our political troubles, domestic and 
international, were due to the fact that the political structure of the modern 
world was out of harmony with its economic organization. 

Mr. Becker believes that all historians write with bias, even the most 
scientific ones, and that, furthermore, they are bound to write so. In spite 
of the fact that we are “under bond to be as honest and as intelligent as human 
frailty permits”, we are subject to the limitations of time, place, circum- 
stance, and purpose. What we write is a kind of “unstable pattern, re- 
designed and newly colored to suit the convenience of those who make use 
of it”. In other words, the wr:ting of history is functional to the needs of 
the day as those needs are felt Ey Mr. Everyman. 

Some will not have it this way. They insist that the best historians have 
been, are, and must continue to be, above the battle, aloof from the exigen- 
cies of the moment. Disinterestedness, they insist, must not be abandoned 
for pragmatism, or for some subjective philosophy that satisfies this urge or 
that emotion. These historians, if they have given up their search for in- 
exorable laws, still cling to their belief in the validity of an objective method 
and an almost equally objective residue. 

At least a few will protest at Mr. ,Becker’s acceptance without explicit 
qualification of the idea that historians are of “that ancient and honorable 
company of soothsayers and priests, to whom in successive ages has been 
entrusted the keeping of the useful myths .. . it is our function, as it was 
theirs, not to create, but to preserve and perpetuate social tradition”. These. 
critics will agree with James Harvey Robinson that the historian should select 
and emphasize those memories of the past that will impel men consciously 
to seek and build a more desirable future. The historian, they will say, 
should think of success not merely in terms of conformity to the temper of 
Mr. Everyman; he must under certain circumstances be a guide as well as a 
fellow traveler. In theory Mr. Becker would probably admit all this. Yet 
some may feel that in his writ-ng, perhaps, he has been too much preoccu- 
pied with the cultivation of his own garden. These critics should not forget, 
however, that few historians have spoken out more frequently or more un- 
equivocally on social and political questions. i 

There will be many who will not agree with Mr. Becker in some of the 
liberal and even radical positions tħat he takes. In the only previously un- 
published essay included in the volume, that on the Marxist interpretation 
of history, Mr. Becker suggests that this interpretation of the past is very 
illuminating, perhaps the most illuminating one that we have had. Those 
who think otherwise will quite likely object also to his suggestion that per- 
chaps liberalism is a mere way station on the road to equalitarianism. Nor will - 
they see eye to eye with him on other matters. He has written that the in- 
tellectual liberty we prize so highly is of little moment to the average man 
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since he can make little use of it, and since the liberties that he can make 
use of are of diminishing value to him. 

In these seasoned essays, so full of tolerance and warm, human sym- 
pathies, essays characterized by penetrating logic that somehow rever binds 
his mind, Mr. Becker has taken a stand for definite human values as well 
as for a definite attitude toward our craft. One may accept or reject that 
stand, but no reflecting mind can put it lightly aside. 

Smith College. MERLE Currml. 


A History of the Roumanians from Roman Times to the Completion of 
Unity. By R. W. Szron-Wartson, D.Litt, Ph.D., F.B.A., Masaryk 
Professor of Central European History in the University of London. 
(Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 
1934. Pp. viii, 596. $7.00.) 

Turs is not the conventional one-volume “national history”. The author 
has given us a study based on years of personal contact with the people he 
portrays and familiarity with all its printed records. It is also carefully docu- 
mented; and as the style is always agreeable, one does not mind giving it 
the close reading which it requires. 

Professor Seton-Watson deals very sanely with the question of Rou- 
manian origins. He naturally does not believe in a heritage exclusively 
Roman or even mainly so, but his appeal to physiognomy as proclaiming 
Roman extraction is certainly convincing to anyone who has visited Rou- 
mania. And then there is the language—“essentially Latin in texture”. 
Unhappily enough the destruction of all records in the Mongol invasion of 
the thirteenth century leaves us without the customary types of historical 
evidence, and thus, as the author frankly states, “The methods inevitably 
adopted by the historian in his enquiry into Roumanian origins differ widely 
from those applicable to the early period in any other European country, 
even Russia or the Balkans.” So also the beginnings of the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities are strangely obscure, the first princes being nothing more than 
names. The earlier centuries when the Principalities were a shuttlecock 
between contending powers seem to the reviewer a dreary period in Rou- 
manian history, and there is nothing that can be done to lighten it. By 
the time of the Phanariots in the eighteenth century one begins to see the 
people behind the princes. It might be wished that the author had given 
us more of social history and thus have brought us to know more intimately 
an interesting people. But historical evidence is scanty even down to the 
nineteenth century. Dr. Seton-Watson has made exhaustive use of the valu- 
able Hurmuzaki collection throughout these earlier periods, and it is grati- 
fying to realize that, thanks to the inspiration and marvelous diligence of 
the Roumanian scholar, Professor N. Jorga, more and more material is being 
steadily brought to light. 
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The evolution of Roumania in the nineteenth century is treated by the 
author with care and understanding. He is fairly just to Cuza, though the 
reviewer cannot but feel that to call him “weak” and “lacking in resources” 
makes the colors somewhat too flat. Cuza showed at times both daring and 
tenacity, as was interestingly skown in his relations with the Powers, But 
it is quite true that he was “self-indulgent” and “lacking in method”; he 
was much too spasmodic to be a successful ruler, though he certainly con- 
tributed powerfully to making the country he loved a modern state. The 
role of Carol I is well portrayed, albeit the point might have been stressed 
that this able prince never became wholeheartedly Roumanian. In that period 
of Balkan politics which connects itself so closely with the Great War the 
author has used the German and Austrian documents most effectively to 
depict Roumanian policy. An interesting item of information for an earlier 
period is the fact that during the Italian War for Liberation Austria was 
obliged to keep a force of 30,000 in Transylvania to see that the disaffected 
Magyars did not get the help they wanted from the Principalities. The 
author has shown a well-balanced judgment throughout his study. Most 
students of the Eastern Question would probably agree with his censure of 
British policy in relation to the Balkan peoples. “British liberalism, which 
played so notable a part in Italian liberation, became obsessed, as soon as it 
crossed the Adriatic, by sordid considerations of Turkish territorial integrity 
and British trade in the Levant, and left all the Christian nationalities of the 
Near East to their fate.” Doubtless the influence of habit in shaping the 
public mind has much to do with the promotion of outworn policies. 

There are a few things one might carp at in this work but they are usually 
too minor to deserve a reviewer's mention. Perhaps one misleading statement 
might be noted. Russia’s right to freedom of trade in the Black Sea and 
throughout the Ottoman dominions was hardly a novelty with the Peace of 
Adrianople. The Treaty of Kutchuk Kainardji had specifically recognized 
this right in the Black Sea, besides allowing Russia commercial contacts with 
the Ottoman Empire by land and the privilege of establishing consulates 
wherever she chose. 

Professor Seton-Watson has given us the best history of the Roumanian 
people in the English languege and the reviewer believes that for its scope 
there is no other treatment that can compare with it. The book is also inter- 
spersed with interesting portraits and there is a well-selected bibliography. 
Its value as a book of reference would have been somewhat enhanced by a 
more itemized index. 


The University of Texas. T. W. RIKER. 


Stamped and Inscribed Objects from Seleucia on the Tigris. By ROBERT 
Harsoib McDowezr. [University of Michigan Studies.] (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1935. Pp. xvii, 272. VI plates. 
$3.50.) 
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Tuis interesting body of material comes from the five years’ campaign of 
excavations of the University of Michigan on the site of Seleucia on the Tigris, 
one of the most important and least known cities of antiquity. The major 


part of the “stamped and inscribed objects” are clay “sealings”, as the author 


calls them in contrast to the original seal negatives. Some of them have al- 
ready been published by the author in Part IV of the Preliminary Report 
upon the Excavations at Tel Umar, Iraq, conducted by the University of 
Michigan and the Toledo Museum of Art (University of Michigan Press, 
1931), and in Excursus III of Rostovtzeff’s “Seleucid Babylonia; Bullae and 
Seals of Clay with Greek Inscriptions”, Yale Classical Studies, III (1932), 1 ff. 
These sealings are chiefly of two sorts, small lumps of clay with one seal- 
impression which were attached individually to documents, and the so-called 
bullae, napkin ring shaped cylinders of clay which were pressed around a 
rolled or folded document and which bear the impression of several seals. 
Almost all were found in two rooms of a Great House in the center of the 
city, apparently the home of a family of merchants during the third and the 
first half of the second centuries B. C. The documents to which the seals 
belonged, and which perished by fire when the Parthians captured the city, 
were the family’s legal papers, contracts, and receipts. Some of the seals are 
of private persons, principals or witnesses to a transaction, others are official, 
showing either that the document was registered or that a tax, on salt or on. 
slaves, had been paid. These seals, properly interpreted, supply evidence for 
the family’s business activity, and, more important, for thé. “public control 
of business” under the Seleucid kings, for the systems of taxation and of 
registration. The value of such seals as a historical source has been demon- 
strated by Rostovtzeff in his study of the bullae from Warka, but their proper 
interpretation is difficult. Some of the impressions are incomplete, some are 
illegible, only a few are inscribed. The investigator needs a thorough ac- 
quaintance with numismatics and sigillography, the latter of which is very 
little developed as an exact science, with the history and administration of 
‘the Seleucid Empire, where much is controversial, and particularly with Ptole- 
maic Egypt, which has constantly to be used for comparison. The author, 
however, to a considerable extent, approaches his subject independently, tend- 
ing to evaluate it without reference to parallels or modern discussion. This 
gives his treatment originality, and where his conclusions differ from tra- 
ditional views they should not be dismissed without careful examination. 
It cannot help, on the other hand, occasionally leading him into error. Thus 
I do not believe in his “private agents of royalty”, called into existence to 
account for a number of small seals with royal portraits. If the identification 
of these portraits is in all cases certain, which I doubt, certainly in the abso- 
lute monarchies of the Hellenistic period, where everything except the Greek 
cities and some religious establishments belonged to the king by right of con- 
quest, there could not exist as a class such private agents, distinct from the 
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crown ofhcers. All members of the state bureaucracy were, in a sense, private 
agents of the king. 

The sealings are the most important and the most controversial part of 
the book. A chapter of “Miscellanea” at the end, however, adds a number 
of other items, two of which should be mentioned. A number of inscribed 
jar handles of Rhodian ware, dated by priests of Helios in the period 220-150 
B. C., show the great range of Khodian trade during this period. And one 
of the three fragments of inscriptions on stone is of great interest. It is a 
text, apparently, from the lintel of a door, giving the date of the building by 
the eponymous magistrates of the city, first having been named the priests 
of the royal cult of the Seleucid dynasty. So little evidence exists for the 
Seleucid dynastic cult that this new text, datable in the latter part of the 
third century B. C., is very welcome. For it, as for the larger results of the 
excavations, we can be only grateful to the University of Michigan, and we 
must congratulate the author on the production of.a book which will be used 
by every student of the period. 

Yale University. C. Braprorp WELLES. 


Italienische Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Von Prof. Dr. ALFRED Doren. Band 
~I. [Handbuch der Wirtschaftsgeschichte, herausgegeben von Prof. 
Dr. Georg Brodnitz.] (Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1934. Pp. 740. 38° M.) 
Doren died while his-book was in the press. He had been engaged on it 
for nearly twenty years, however, and lived to complete a work of first-rate 
importance, designed and executed by a master of the field which he cov- 
ered, the economic history of Italy during the Middle Ages. The difficulties 
of the task are obvious. The economic life of the peninsula was conditioned 
by a variety not only of geographical but still more of political influences 
which made the development extraordinarily complex. Account must be 
taken of contributions from the classical world, from the German invaders, 
from the Byzantines, from the Normans, from the Church and the papacy, 
and then from all the city and territorial states among which the country 
became divided. If seven hundred pages are all too few to give the story in 
detail, the author provides a wealth of references for those who seek further 
information; the bibliography covers nearly thirty pages, with due recogni- 
tion of the contributions of Byrne, Usher, Lybyer, and other American 
scholars. If some questions are left unsettled the reader feels the more 
confidence in the judgments which the author is willing to express. 

The book is divided into two parts, of which the first, less than a quarter 
of the whole, is given to the early Middle Ages, the Roman origins, and the 
changes wrought by the invasicns. The author traces the transformation of 
social and legal relations under the pressure of economic needs. He finds a 
residuum of free peasants persisting in the country, but thinks it improbable 
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that free communes lasted through the period of invasions; he finds the 
origin of the communes in the early period of Lombard. rule. An excursus 
on the different forms of rural contract (pp. 90-93) illustrates the variety of 
relations, and provides a helpful classification for their understanding. A 
connection between late Roman and medieval urban institutions, such as 
arusans’ associations, is almost certain in Byzantine Italy, and is probable 
in the Lombard part of the peninsula. 

The Crusades were the decisive influence which quickened the economic 
life of Italy, gave Italian cities leadership in world trade, and stimulated the 
extraordinary and hitherto unmatched development of an organization based 
on money, credit, and capitalism. The speed of the transformation is ex- 
plained by the contact, now immediate and not indirect, with an Eastern 
world, wealthy and unable to defend itself. In some fifty pages the author 
traces the fortunes of the agricultural classes: the decline of the old land- 
lords, the rise of free peasants and free communes, the development of the 
mezzeria which was to remain so important in the later history. Inciden- 
tally, he contests the American origin of maize, which was cultivated, he be- 
lieves, in medieval Italy. 

In the last and largest part of the book the author describes the highly 
developed economic life of the last centuries of the Middle Ages: foreign and 
domestic trade, manufacture as shaped first by the guilds and later transformed 
by capitalism, banking and finance, economic theory and policy. This list 
of topics will suggest to a student of the economic history of northwestern 
Europe how rich is the material offered him for a comparative study of 
origins and developments; and even in Italy itself the varied history of the 
different cities, admirably treated by the author, suggests instructive com- 
parisons. In Italy is to be found, as the author says, the original “merchant 
adventurer”, using that term in its broadest sense, an Italian type lacking 
still the religious basis for his activities but freed at least from the restrictions 
of tradition; in the Italian cities appeared for the first time in the modern 
world a proletariat. 

Yale University, Cuive Day. 


Das Heerwesen der germanischen Frühzeit, des Frankenreiches, und 
des ritterlichen Zeitalters. Von Eusen von FrAuENHoOLz. [Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte des deutschen Heerwesens.] (Munich: C. H. Beck. 
1935. Pp. xiii, 306. 16 M.) 

Tuts work is the ninth volume in a “Kriegs- und Heeresgeschichte” series 
under the general editorship of the author of this volume. I have not seen 
any of the others, but if they are at all similar to this in spirit and tenor the 
fact may be deprecated, for under the outward guise of serious and scientifi- 
cally written history this book is German war propaganda. The learning 
displayed is a mere façade which screens a battery of guns and all the panoply 
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of war. Indeed, Herr Frauenho!z does not attempt to conceal his purpose 
from anyone who may read his preface. For he writes: 


A military system (Heerwesen) is not an independent structure, but prob- 
ably the strongest and most precise expression of the being (Wesen) of a 
nation and a state. For, just as war—the examen rigorosum of nations— 
permits of no concealment, but brings out with splendid clarity and stupen- 
dous distinctness the strength and weakness of state and people, so in the 
building up of a military defense (Wehrkraft) there appears the people’s 
attitude toward the state and the strength of its will-todive. . . . The evolu- 
tion of the European military system shows five great periods: the period of 
the popular folk army; that of the knightly army of quality (ritterlichen 
Qualitätsheere); the phase of professional soldiery (reinen Süldtnertums), 
the epoch of the incorporation of a standing mercenary army into the state; 
and finally the period in which there is a return to universal military service. 
... Universal military service in recent times has been deeply conceived and 
most joyfully received by the Germans, not so much on the political as on 
the military side. The French, who are more warlike than military, and 
chiefly think politically, have accepted this policy reluctantly, and with in- 
terruptions, and have made this idea their own in a different way. It is a 
question which will be examined in these pages whether the new German 
state rests upon a different spiritual foundation than other European states; 
if the strong urge on the part of us Germans for personal freedom( !)—which 
stands in a certain contradiction to the German concept of honor-in-arms 
(militärische Waffenehre)—is basic to the specific German state, or is a 
hindrance to the development af the state’s power. . .. The purpose of this 
work is to indicate . . . the relations between army, state, and folk (pp. v-viti). 


This work covers the epoch of medieval history. Dr. Frauenholz makes 
a brave display of erudition, but he certainly does not wholly understand the 
nature of warfare in the feudal age of Germany. On page 65 he cites the 
battle of the Dyle in 891 when Emperor Arnulf destroyed the entrenched 
camp of the Norsemen in Flanders as evidence that so early military service 
on horseback was universal. This is hardly true at all of Saxony even two 
hundred years later, and not wholly true of Swabia ca. goo. In Otto I’s army 
which invaded France in 946 there were contingents of Saxon infantry, raw 
peasant levies with rudimentary accounterment and wearing homemade straw 
hats (Widukind, HI, 2; Opera Ratherii Ver., p. 310; Vogel, Ratherius von 
Verona, I, 260). The army with which Henry II invaded Poland in 1004 
contained many Saxon footmen, and the same is true of that which he led 
into Italy (Thietmar, Chron., VI, cc. viii, x). Moreover, Dr. Frauenholz 
blunders when he contends that as early as the end of the ninth century the 
military benefice system prevailed in Germany. Except in the case of church 
lands the benefice system was not widely spread until late. This accounts 
for the preponderance of church vassals in the armies which followed the 
emperors over the Alps. If Dr. Frauenholz, when reading the Annals of 
Fulda, anno 891, had turned a few pages backward to the year 880, he 
would have discovered that in an engagement with the Norsemen in that 
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year two bishops, twelve counts, and eighteen ‘satellites’ perished. These 
last were armed ministeriales or milites gregarii, and: men of servile origin, 
whose class was outside of the feudal regime. The names given them reveal 
their base origin. By 1134 we find mention of the ordo equestris major and 
the ordo equestris minor, the one composed of beneficed nobles, the other 
composed of armed ministerials. | 

The only portion of this book of value to the ‘historian is the appendix, 
which fills one half the work and consists of the most important documents 
of a military bearing on German history from Merovingian times to the 
fifteenth century. This is a convenient compilation. Unless, however, my 
calculation is at fault, in the analysis of the muster roll of 981 (Beilage xli) 
there is an error. I make out the total forces 1990 instead of 2090, of which 
1482 were ecclesiastical vassals instead of 1504, and 508 lay vassals instead of 
586. But a graver error than a mere arithmetical mistake is herein involved. 
Dr. Frauenholz fails to understand that these lay vassals were ‘vollehen’, że., 
‘that they held fiefs du haubert, which implied the, service of at least twelve 
other vassals under each of the 508 great vassals, which would make the lay 
contingents alone of this roster amount to over six thousand. 

The University of California. James WESTFALL THOMPSON. 


Histoire des Crotsades et du Royaume franc de Jérusalem. Par René 
Grousser. Tome I, L’anarchte musulmane et la monarchie franque. 
Tome II, Monarchie franque et monarchie musulmane: L'équilibre. 
(Paris: Librairie Plon. 1934; 1935. Pp. lxii, 698; ili, 921. 60; 80 fr.) 
Tue first two volumes of this history of the Crusades and the Latin 

colonies ends with the Battle of Hattin (1187). In a final volume the narra- 
tive will be continued to 1291. Such lengthy treatment of the subject, if well 
done, would be most welcome. Unfortunately, these volumes make little or 
no contribution to our knowledge. Furthermore, they are written with much 
exaggeration of the theses by which the movement is interpreted. The author, 
who has turned to the much worked field of the Crusades from not very 
closely related Oriental studies, has adopted Chalondon’s idea that the move- 
ment has been considered too much from the Occidental side. Without 
accepting, or at least examining, what has been said in criticism of this view- 
point, he has assumed that the West, which has been so much studied, may 
be entirely neglected. His work, therefore, deals only with what happened 
in the East. 

The first part of Volume I (pp. 1-163) is largely devoted to a defense of 
Byzantine rights. The Greeks, so the argument runs, because of their tenth 
century crusade, had prior rights to the crusading idea, and held a mortgage 
on Antioch. When the Seljuks conquered nearly all of Asia Minor, the 
Greeks needed help from the West. The Westerners became mercenaries of 
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the emperor (Chalondon’s idea) and had no right to forget this role. The 
decision of Alexius to leave the Westerners in the lurch at Antioch should 
make the historian grieve, M. Grousset says (p. 100), for the First Crusade 
was only a ‘historic accident’ (p. 163) which succeeded because of the weak- 
ness of the Greeks and the anarchy in the Mohammedan world. In other 
words, it interfered with what should have been Byzantine manifest destiny. 

Inasmuch as it did succeed, the author’s pro-Byzantine attitude gives way 
to French patriotism. He finds consolation-in the idea that the founders of 
the Latin states were the first of French colonists. Even the ‘Pullanr’, he 
labels ‘early French Creoles’. The Lotharingians who went to Syria ceased 
to be Germans and became French. “La royauté fondée à Jérusalem par la 
maison Lotharingie-Boulogne, le royaume latin de Jérusalem, sera un royaume 
français” (p. 12). M. Grousset sees these early kings, although transferred to 
a very different environment from that of France, developing political con- 
ceptions identical with those held by Capetians who lived much later. The 
political genius of Baldwin I constructed ‘a coherent feudal hierarchy’, “un 
État véritable à la manière du royaume capétien de France” (pp. 306-307). 
Baldwin II was a “Philippe-Auguste d'outre-mer” (p. 586), who exercised 
“un prestige juridique et moral analogue a celui que devait obtenir en France, 
par les mêmes vertus, notre Louis IX” (pp. 641-642). The book contains 
many such examples of extreme generalization, which stamp it as a popular, 
rather than a scholarly, work. 

The plan has merit, for although it necessitates considerable repetition, it 
does present a well-balanced view of the whole Eastern situation. But the 
author has depended too much on secondary works such as Chalondon for 
the First Crusade and the Encyclopédie de l'Islam for Mohammedan affairs. 
There is no bibliography, and the footnotes consist of rather erratic references 
to sources, which indicate that the author has made no special effort to use 
the best editions. Thus he mentions (footnote on page 1) the Tudebode of 
the Recueil and not the superior Gesta later edited by Hagenmeyer and 
Bréhier. William of Tyre, although the author admits that he copied the 
first part of his history, is the most used source. The text is filled with 
quotations from the thirteenth century French translation of this work, which 
M. Grousset admires for its ‘belle langue’. 

In the second volume the author gives an interesting story of the diplomatic 
and political history of the Latin states, but, as in the first volume, makes 
frequent misleading statements about institutions. The Jerusalemite mon- 
archy, it would seem, must be made to fit the pattern which he has in mind 
for the Capetian state. One brief quotation will indicate M. Grousset’s 
imaginative possibilities: Quoting an interpolation of William of Tyre’s 
thirteenth century translator, the author suggests that Amaury I, if he had 
lived, might have asked the pope to expel the Templars from the East and 
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to dissolve the order. “Amaury I®° devançant de cent trente-cinq ans lacte 
de Philippe le Bell Notons seulement que, si une telle mesure avait été 
effectivement prise en 1174, treize ans plus tard le désastre de Hattîn et la 
chute du royaume de Jérusalem auraient sans doute été évités” (p. 602). 

Volume I contains four tables and three maps. The index will appear 
in the last volume. The second volume has six appendixes containing critical 
notes, four genealogical tables, and seven maps. It has no bibliography, and 
the footnotes, as in the first volume, give little indication of any wide use of 
sources or secondary works. 

The University of Texas. FREDERIC Duncazr. 


BOOKS OF MODERN HISTORY 


Opus epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami. Denuo recognitum et 
auctum per P. S. Arren, M.A., D.Litt, Collegii Corporis Christi 
praesidem, et H. M. Arren. Tom. VIII, 1529-1530. Compendium 
vitae P. S. Allen addidit H. W. Garrop, M.A., Collegii Mertonensis 
socius et bibliothecarius. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1934: 
Pp. xliv, 516. $r0.00.) 


On February 7, 1932, Dr. P. S. Allen wrote me: “We are hard at work 
on our volume VIII, and have about half in type now”. Three months later 
he wrote me the last of a good many letters thanking me for some informa- 
tion about a manuscript and signing himself, “Tuus ex grato animo PSA”. 
In neither of these letters was there any allusion to the serious surgical opera- 
tion from which he was recovering. Two attacks of influenza, however, 
brought on a streptococcal infection of which he died on June 16, 1933. But 
his great work was not to stop. “My husband charged me”, Mrs. Allen wrote 
me on March 18, 1934, “to finish Erasmus, and proposed that his friend 
Mr. Garrod, Fellow-librarian of Merton, should share the task... . Volume 
VIII is nearly through the press. There are still two and a half volumes to 
follow, for which the material is already collected”. 

As a fitting preface to this volume Mr. H. W. Garrod has contributed a 
life of his friend, written in beautiful Latin and with deep affection. His final 
judgment, “Allen meo quidem judicio propius ceteris hominibus quos novi 
omnibus ad normam sapientis et boni viri accedebat”, expresses much my own 
feeling. And Allen was one of the most accomplished scholars of our own, 
or of any, age. 

To the true Erasmian each new volume of the Opus epistolarum brings 
a feast. In them he will meet his old friends in a new and more beautiful 
dress; and in them he will find a wealth of new treasure. The outlines, the 
great facts, he knew before; now at last he can fairly batten on detail. 
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The first five letters to be printed in this volume are supplements belong- 
ing chronologically to earlier periods. First of all comes a recently dis- 
covered letter to Luther, of August 1, 1520. Next is a letter to Spalatin, 
written at the time of the Diet of Worms, in which the Humanist exclaims: 
“You could hardly believe how the people, and even all the most learned 
men, love Luther. Some Dominicans and Carmelites bellow against him in 
public in such wise as to betray their own cause and that of the pope and to 
help Luther. Would that Leo and Charles knew how their battle was being 
waged! They would loose their thunders against such agents”. 

The regular series of letters in this volume covers the period from January, 
1529, to July, 1530. In April, 1529, Erasmus left Basel on account of the 
iconoclastic riots and Protestant innovations of which he gives several lively 
reports. With the aid of these letters, of the documents recently printed by 
Dürr in his Aktensammlung zur Geschichte der basler Reformation, and of 
the new edition of the letters of Oecolampadius, a fresh and accurate history 
of the Protestant Revolution at Basel could profitably be written. 

Through tumults and peace, through sickness and health, Erasmus kept 
busy with new works and with revisions of old ones. In one preface (ep. 
2095) never reprinted since 1529 and apparéntly totally lost to sight until 
Allen resurrected it, Erasmus zives a long list of corrigenda to previous 
works, being warned in a dream, which he vividly describes, that his time on 
earth is coming to a close and that presently he would be invited “to emigrate 
to a field of such beauty as no mortal speech could tell”. 

Among the prefaces or commendatory letters here to be found are two 
that will especially interest Americans. George Agricola’s De re metallica, 
translated into English of late by Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Hoover, Erasmus 
describes as “delightful because of its novel subject, enlivening because of its 
refined wit, and couched in a simple style recalling the Attic manner” 
(ep. 2274). The De civilitate morum, as Dr. Allen reminds us in his note 
on a letter here reprinted (ep. 2282), was shown by Mr. Charles Moore to be 
the basis, through a French Jesuit treatise, of George Washington’s Rules of 
Civility. Another preface herz reprinted (ep. 2091) is that to the second 
edition of Seneca’s works, which furnished the groundwork of Calvin’s . 
first publication, a commentary on the De clementia. Of Calvin’s indebted- 
ness to Erasmus, and of his criticisms, Dr. Allen speaks, without mentioning 
the recent interesting studies of the subject by Pannier and Breen. 

Not the least interesting of the letters of these years are those dealing 
with Henry VIII and his great divorce. First comes a letter to Cochlaeus 
(who was preparing material for his war of pens with Henry) testifying to 
the king’s ability as a scholar and Latinist. To prove the latter Erasmus 
enclosed an epistle received by himself from Henry when he was in Italy. 
This letter, as the Humanist must have known when he got it, was really 
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written by a Latin secretary; it is more charitable, and probably more correct, 
to suppose that this fact escaped the memory of the old man, rather than to 
accept the alternative of direct falsehood on his part. Then comes a request 
to Boniface Amerbach, as a jurist, for an opinion on Henry’s grounds for 
divorce, and the long letter in reply (ep. 2267) refusing to recognize adequate 
legal justification, rejecting Luther’s suggestion of a way out by bigamy, and 
suggesting adoption of an heir as the proper solution of the question. Finally, 
we have an assertion by the Humanist (ep. 2315) that when Queen Catherine 
asked him to write her a tract on Christian Marriage he did not know (as 
has sometimes been thought) that a divorce threatened her. 

Other topics of interest cry for mention—the Diet of Augsburg, the 
Ciceronian battle, the strife with the Spanish monks, and the treatment of 
the Anabaptists. But I must close this long review with noting two small 
slips in a work as nearly faultless as any produced by consummate scholar- 
ship. Mr. Garrod has fallen into error in calling J. K. F. Knaake “notus 
editione Lutheri Epistularum” (p. ix). Knaake started and for fourteen years 
(1883-1897) directed the Weimar edition of Luther’s works, from which, 
however, the epistles were then excluded because of the Enders edition con- 
_temporary with them. Long after Knaake’s death and after the completion 
of the Enders edition, other scholars began to republish Luther’s corre- 
spondence in the Weimar works. Knaake, however, seriously began work 
on Erasmus’s letters, and solved some source problems in a study which 
later fell into Dr. Allen’s hands. The other slight error is in a note to a line 
of Boniface Amerbach: “Lutherus Novum Testamentum in linguam latinam 
transtulit”. Allen follows-an earlier editor of Amerbach in calling this an 
error, and in saying “Luther made no Latin translation of the N.T.”. As a 
matter of fact, however, Amerbach was well informed. A Latin Bible, with- 
out Luther’s name but publicly acknowledged by him as his own revision 
of the Vulgate, was printed at Wittenberg in 1529. 

Cornell University. PRESERVED SMITH. 


Scientific Organizations in Seventeenth Century France, 1620-1680. By 
Harcourt Brown, M.A., Ph.D. [History of Science Society.] (Balti- 
more: Williams and Wilkins Company. 1934. Pp. xxii, 306, $3.00.) 
Tue decades covered by the studies included in this volume are very 

important in the history of science. During these years three of the best- 

known scientific organizations came into being, the Accademia del Cimento 
of Florence, the Académie des Sciences of Paris, and the Royal Society of 

London. Contemporaneous with their beginnings was the rise of the scientific 

periodical, notably the Journal des Savants in Paris and the Philosophical 

Transactions in London. Dr. Brown’s volume is a worthy addition to the 
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accumulating efforts at probing more deeply into the work of the academies 
and like bodies, active in the middle years of seventeenth centry France. He 
throws considerable light on the succession of minor associations and assem- 
blies that preceded the Académie des Sciences. The most important of the 
numerous private academies was that of the Dupuys. More popular in char- 
acter were the conferences of the Bureau d’Addresse under Renaudot and 
Mersenne. The immediate backzround of the Académie des Sciences was 
the Montmor Academy; it ended in the mid-sixties just before Colbert’s crea- 
tion of its royal successor. | 

Abundant evidence is given to show that there was a real republic of letters 
for men of scientific interests in seventeenth century Europe. Much inter- 
change of views and experiments took place. The rise of the Royal Society 
in 1660, however, does not seem to have been stimulated particularly by the 
Montmor Academy. The Royal Society, on the contrary, served as an ex- 
ample to the French scientists who were working for a royal establishment. 
French example, on the other hand, is definitely found in the appearance of 
the Philosophical Transactions a few months after the beginning of the 
Journal des Savants. A number af hitherto obscure followers of the Gassendist 
tradition, notably Petit, Thévenot, and Auzout, are more fully treated than 
heretofore, and the international importance of men like Mersenne, Olden- 
burg, and Justel is clearly showr. The new academies profited greatly from 
the incessant correspondence, later supplemented by journals, of the scienti- 
fically minded. The author has made this clear by numerous excerpts from 
manuscript material, hitherto but slightly used. 

The volume is compact. The continuity of the narrative is sometimes 
unduly interrupted by long quotations and discussions of sources that would 
better appear as footnotes. Some inclusions seem of doubtful value, for ex- 
ample, those on pages 190 and 195-197. The letter of Bayle to Boyle, printed 
in the appendix, is interesting but hardly relevant unless Bayle’s News of the 
Republic of Letters be given a ‘arger place in the account. Hoskyns’s letter 
to Bayle, sending Willoughby’s History of Birds, has long been in print. The 
volume does not pretend to be a complete picture of scientific organizations in 
seventeenth century France. It is, however, a very valuable addition to the 
accumulating knowledge on this subject. There is a useful bibliography 
appended to the study; occasionally, insufficient bibliographical data are 
given for books listed. 

The Ohio State University. Howarp Rosinson. 


. Tracts on Liberty in the Puritan Revolution, 1638-1647. Edited, with a 
Commentary, by Wizzram Hatzer, Associate Professor of English in 
Barnard College, Columbia University. Volume I, Commentary; 
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volumes II and I, Facsémiles. [Records of Civilization, Austin P. 
Evans, General Editor.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1934. Pp. xiv, 197; 339; 405. $12.50.) 

Tues volumes constitute a scholarly edition of nineteen Puritan tracts 
selected by Professor Haller to illustrate the growth of liberal ideas during 
the period of the civil war. An able commentary in the first volume describes 
each tract in turn and shows its place in the great debate; and the work as a 
whole provides an admirable point of departure for a study of the Puritan 
pamphleteers. 

These pamphlets follow the evolution of advanced Puritan thought to- 
ward toleration in religion and democracy in politics. The earliest tracts in 
the collection appeared before 1642 and are primarily attacks upon the 
Anglican bishops. But one of them, by Lord Brooke, is something more and 
adds an eloquent plea that the more radical Puritan groups should at least 
be heard. Here is moderate Puritanism in a very attractive form, tempered 
by the urbanity of a scholarly artistocrat. Two tracts by Henry Parker and 
John Goodwin seek a logical basis for taking up arms against the king. They 
advance the idea of a social contract which Charles has broken and proclaim 
a natural law of self-protection justifying resistance to oppression. Several 
pamphlets deal with the conflict of Presbyterians and Independents over the 
reconstruction of the Church. An interesting tract by five dissentient Inde- 
pendents in the Westminster Assembly champions the freedom of individual 
congregations against Presbyterian centralization; and this idea is carried 
further in a tract by John Goodwin declaring that there is something of God 
in all the sects which Presbyterianism will crush at its peril. This tract is a 
distinct approach to political democracy. Liberty of conscience as a natural 
right is defended by Roger Williams, William Walwyn, and Henry Robin- 
son who, as a practical man of business, finds persecution disastrous to trade. 
Tracts by John Lilburne, Walwyn, and Richard Overton illustrate the evolu- 
tion of the Levelers. They defend the radical sects by an appeal to liberty of 
conscience and attack intolerance in Presbyterians and Independents alike. 
They are more political in tone, declaring the rights of men to complete 
liberty and equality in church and state and making every man his own king, 
priest, and prophet. Parliament is but the servant of the masses from whom 
it derives its authority. The story is not carried beyond 1647. 

Professor Haller’s work rests solidly upon a wide acquaintance with 
Puritan literature and is, on the whole, excellent. It is unfortunate, however, 
in the opinion of this reviewer, that the editor reproduces facsimiles of the 
tracts rather than rendering them in modern print, in which old capitals, 
spelling, and punctuation could easily have been preserved. The reproduc- 
tion of such a mass of old printing, of no great typographical interest, does 
not appear to serve any useful purpose commensurate with the hardship it 
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inflicts upon the reader. The facsimiles, moreover, contain no figures or 
other symbols referring to the notes which are all in volume one. To use the 
notes, therefore, the reader must begin with the note and then locate the 
passage in the text to which the note refers. This criticism, however, is a 
matter of opinion and does not obscure the fact that Professor Haller has 
produced a scholarly and useful work. 

The University of Minnesota. Davin Harris WILLsON. 


Calendar of Treasury Books, preserved in the Public Record Office: 
Introduction to Volumes XI-XVII, covering the years 1695-1702. 
Prepared by Wiczram A. Suaw, Litt.D. (London: H. M. Stationery 
Office. 1934. Pp. dciv. £1 175. 6d.) 


In form an introduction to seven volumes of the Calendar of Treasury 
Books, this volume is in fact a brilliant study of public finance during that 
critical period in English history from 1695 to 1702." The evidence printed 
in the calendar volumes is amplified by references to the Statutes, the Com- 
mons’ Journal, accounts of debates, and the Harleian manuscripts in the 
British Museum. 

Dr. Shaw analyzes both the costs of the civil government, for which the 
king was responsible, and the costs of the wars, for which the Parliament 
assumed responsibility, in elaborate tables of income and expenditure. The 
treatment of the king in the matter of his civil list by the Parliament in its 
conscious pursuit of the policy of making the crown more dependent on 
Parliament is characterized by Dr. Shaw as reeking of duplicity: By a suc- 
cession of measures covering many years the Commons “defrauded (there is 
no other word for it) the King of his Customs revenue and of his property 
in the Hereditary and Temporary Excise. . . . the House never gave him 
sufficient to run the Civil Government of the country nor would they relieve 
him of the responsibility for the upkeep of it. And even after promising or 
professing to provide him with means to perform that duty they had gradu- 
ally filched the bulk of those means from him.” As a result William died 
in debt to the sum of over £800,000 on the civil list alone, most of which was 
never paid. 

The war completed the separation of the military and naval expenditures 
from the civil list, and circumstances resulted in annual parliamentary ap- 
propriations for the army and the navy. Dr. Shaw feels that the constitu- 
tional revolution of the reign is really summed up in this responsibility of the 
Parliament for the support of the fighting services by annual appropriations. 
For this development was accompanied by the introduction of annual esti- 
mates, parliamentary guarantees of loans, and parliamentary inspection of 
accounts. In these devices we have the mechanism by which the responsi- 
bility to Parliament of the executive departments, beginning with the treas- 
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ury board, was brought about. The practice of public finance seems to have 
had as much and more to do with the future of the constitution as the Bill of 
Rights and the Act of Settlement. 

Among the detailed studies which Dr. Shaw appends to his general dis- 
cussion are those of the Land Bank of 1696, the parliamentary sinking fund 
provision for deficiencies on guaranteed loans, which aimed to pay off deficits 
within a short period, the great recoinage of 1696, the invention and employ- 
ment of that early form of paper money known as exchequer bills, the com- 
mission of public accounts, the experiments with annuities and lotteries, and 
the state of the national debt at the close of William’s reign. 

In only one point do Dr. Shaw’s views seem open to the suggestion of 
modification. It is hard to reconcile with the statement that Parliament was 
really generous in its support of the war the extraordinary expedients of 
loans, annuities, lotteries, the robbery of the royal till, and a deficit of two 
and a half million pounds handed on to Anne’s administration. Rather 
Parliament was up .to its early Stuart trick of buying its cake, keeping its 
penny, and hoping that someone else would pay. 

The University of Illinots. . F. C. Derz. 


John Law: Oeuvres complètes. Publiées pour la première fois par PauL 
HarsiN, professeur à l'Université de Liége. Trois tomes. (Paris: 
Recueil Sirey. 1934. Pp. Ixxxviii, 221; 327; 432. 150 fr.) 

Joun Law stands close to the historical origins of the question that in our 
own day continues, it would seem increasingly, to baffle us: What is money? 
and especially, What are the socially useful limits of possible modifications of 
its forms and functions? It is comparatively easy to find in Law’s writings 
particular conclusions that have been rendered untenable by the advance of 
financial and general economic analysis and experience. The problem that 
he posed and faced with such ill success remains. Mississippi Bubbles con- 
tinue to explode about our devoted ears in numbers and volumes and inten- 
sities such as Law’s world could not and would not have endured. Later 
men must still “stand amazed” at 


“Our intricate finance that would not fit E 
For all our wit 
In any pattern save foretold disaster’s.” 

In the recent survey of research work in progress among members of the 
American Historical Association, only one scholar, already involved in highly 
significant work not likely soon to be terminated, acknow‘edged having in 
contemplation a study of John Law. In contrast to the American situation, 
a lively group of European scholars, Italian, German, Dutch, and English, 
as well as French and Belgian, have built up an impressive body of Law 
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scholarship. Of these, Professor Paul Harsin; by his energy and the breadth 
of his plans, bids fair to achieve the definitive formulation of Law’s work for 
our time. He has been especially fortunate in adding to the list of the known 
works by Law and, as well, to the list of known contemporary criticisms of 
Law. It was, therefore, particularly appropriate that Professor Harsin should 
undertake the publication of the “complete works”. | 

The work in question embodies the documents justificatives, so to speak, 
of a larger project. As planned, this is to include the publication of the 
Réflexions politiques sur les finances et le commerce of Dutot, the cashier 
of the India Company and Law’s severest critic, and of a list of the pam- 
phlets of the end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 
century which may have entered into the formation of Law’s ideas. The 
whole is to culminate in a large-scale history of the “System”, the general 
conception of which has already appeared in the History of the Principal 
Public Banks, edited by J. G. Van Dillen (see the review which follows). 

Professor Harsin has consequently postponed any discussion of Law’s 
doctrine. His long introduction is restricted to establishing the provenience 
and the diplomatic relations of his documents. This he has done with a 
great deal of care. Although it is not always necessary to agree with his 
conclusions, in every case all the elements of a decision are presented. In gen- 
eral, M. Harsin, as indeed seems desirable, is inclined to include all that could 
possibly be attributed to Law. It is not clear why he omitted two documents 
which he himself published a few years ago with a tentative attribution to 
Law. M. Harsin has also, in principle, omitted all correspondence not of 
economic or financial interest, although, again fortunately, he has included 
much in the third volume that embodies merely Law’s juridical and political 
arguments for his rehabilitation. On the other hand, in view of these omis- 
sions, it-is not easy to justify devoting cighty-three pages to a new and 
independent translation into French (incidentally, an excellent one) of the 
Money and Trade Considered of 1705. 

It is to be hoped that Professor Harsin does not remain without emulators. 
John Law is spectacular material, but Daniel Defoe has more rather than less 
to tell us of the economic world of which he was such an acute observer. 
Such a collection as this of his economic writings would be at least equally 
precious. 

The University of Wyoming. F. L. Nusspaum. 

à 


History of the Principal Public Banks accompanied by Extensive Bibliog- 
raphies of the History of Banking and Credit in Eleven European 
Countries. Collected by']. G. Van DILLEN, Secretary to the Interna- 
tional Committee for the Study of the History of Banking and Credit. 
[Contributions to the History of Banking, collected by J. G. Van 
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Dillen, L] (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1934. Pp. xii, 480. 
12 Gld.) 


In this, a single volume of 480 pages, Mr. Van Dillen has collected twelve 
essays on the history of European public banks from the thirteenth to the 
nineteenth centuries. It is the most useful volume on the subject that has 
yet appeared. The book is trilingual, the essays being in French, German, 
and English. I pass over without comment, because they do not add much 
that is new to the subjects treated, the essays on Law’s System; the founda- 
tion of the Bank of France; the Netherlands Bank; public banks of Spain; 
banking in Geneva and the Bank of St. George; fiduciary issues in Poland; 
and the antecedents of the Russian State Bank. 

Luzzato, i in an essay on the public banks of Venice, and Van Dillen, in a 
discussion of the Bank of Amsterdam, have analyzed new material. It is 
the recurrent story of issues on behalf of the state, advances in excess of 
deposits, overexpansion, and the like. The records of the Bank of Amster- 
dam also reveal that the bank did not make excessive loans to the East India 
Company in the eighteenth century as both Mees and Dunbar have stated. 

Heckscher’s essay on the Bank of Sweden, largely based on the volumi- 
nous official histories of the bank, makes available in English for the first time 
the essentials of the history of that famous institution. The author tells his 
story well, mixing choice historical morsels with brilliant interpretation. He 
‘alone of all the contributors uses history as a means to illustrate and advance 
the theory of money. Particularly valuable are his comments on the short- 
lived inflation bacillus of 1661-1664; on the struggle between the “Hats” 
who sponsored inflation and large public expenditures for nationalistic pur- 
poses and the “Caps” who, when they came into power, brought about 
deflation and curtailment of expenditures; and on the failure of the bank to 
use the mechanism of the bank rate to adjust supply and demand for funds. 

erhaps the most valuable essay is that of Dr. Richards on the “First 
Fifty Years of the Bank of England” (pp. 201-272). He had the enviable 
opportunity of examining the Minute Books of the Court of Directors and 
of the Proprietors of the Bank of England, a privilege of which he made 
thorough and sound use. He explodes the myth that Patterson played an 
important and honorable part in the early history of the bank and he dis- 
proves Macaulay’s statement that the goldsmiths were antagonistic to the 
bank. They were in fact among the earliest depositors, the relation between 
the bank and other banks and bankers being both friendly and co-operative. 
Dr. Richards presents and analyzes new material on every important activity 
of the bank: note issue, relations with traders and the treasury, foreign activ- 
ities, public debt management, inter-banking” accommodation, and capital 
promotion. I particularly recommend for the reader’s consideration the dis- 
cussion of issuing experiments (pp. 219-230). 
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In short, this is a valuable book for historian and economist. It has one 
drawback, however. Having to jump from German to English to French 
as the reader moves on from one essay to another, is something of a nuisance 
and detracts from the pleasure otherwise offered by this volume. 

Harvard University. S. E. Harris. 


Marie-Antoinette et Barnave: Correspondance secrète, juillet 1791- 
janvier 1792. Première édition complète établie d’après les originaux 
par Atma SÖDERHJELM, professeur à l’Université suédoise d’Abo. 
[Les classiques de la Révolution française, publiés sous la direction 
d'Albert Mathiez et Georges Lefebvre.] (Paris: Armand Colin. 1934. 
Pp. ix, 257. 30 fr.) 

In 1913 O. G. Heidenstam published, under the title, Marie-Antoinette, 
Fersen, et Barnave, some of the Alex Fersen papers deposited at Löfstad, 
including a political correspondence between Marie-Antoinette and Barnave 
following upon the return of the queen from Varennes. The work was at 
once subjected to a drastic criticism by H. Glagau (Die Internationale Monats- 
schrift fur Wissenschaft, Kunst, und Technik), in which the author 
endeavored to prove that the letters were spurious; and in a later article he 
went so far as to charge Heidenstam with forging them. This was the 
beginning of one of those literary polemics that from time to time enliven the 
academic world. Among those who participated were Wilhelm Munthe, 
Ferdinand de Brinon, Mathiez, Welvert, and Miss E. D. Bradby. Meantime, 
two Swedish experts, having examined the originals, pronounced the letters 
genuine. In spite of this the prevailing opinion was that the genuineness of 
the letters was doubtful, although few critics were disposed to charge Hei- 
denstam with their concoction. Long after the controversy had subsided, 
James Westfall Thompson published (English Historical Review,vol.XLVI1) 
an admirable brief summary of the afair, and reached the just conclusion that 
there was no adequate ground for supposing the letters spurious, that the 
Heidenstam version oz them was not to be trusted, and that what was 
chiefly needed was a “complete and critical edition of the Fersen papers”. 

That need is now fulfilled only in part, but the “affaire Heidenstam” is at 
least settled. Mlle. Söderhjelm proves conclusively that the correspondence 
between Marie Antoinette and Barnave is genuine, but that the Heidenstam 
version of it is entirely unreliable. ‘The letters, ninety-nine in number, run 
from July, 1791, to January, 1792, are presented in chronological order and 
supplied with the necessary explanatory comment; so that both the real and 
the ostensible policy of the queen in her dealings with the constitutionals can 
be easily followed. Generally speaking, the result is merely to confirm the 
traditional view that the queen was stringing Barnave; her real object, as she 
says in letters to Fersen, was to “manage the constitutionals, to put them to 
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sleep” pending the necessary preparations for suppressing the Revolution by 
force. Certain minor points are made clear. The letters happen to be in 
Sweden, as any one might guess, because the queen turned the correspond- 
ence over to Fersen. The lack of formality with which Barnave addressed 
the queen, the “rudeness” of which Miss Bradby thought him incapable, was 
adopted at the express command of the queen: this after all was not a social 
correspondence coming within the purview of a manual of etiquette. In 
addition, the letters as now printed do nothing to enhance the reputation for 
political wisdom of either the queen or of Barnave. Barnave was naive, not 
because he fell in love with the queen on the famous ride from Varennes to 
Paris, but because he had long since fallen in love with “philosophie” and 
was therefore, like so many other leaders in the Revolution, incapable of 
distinguishing the virtues of man from the impulses of men. The queen, 
poor lady, endeavoring to save the monarchy, did what she could to destroy 
it because both training and character made it impossible for her to under- 
stand the Revolution in any other sense than as a Jacquerie in which a natu- 
rally loyal people had been led astray by clever frondeurs. It has been said 
that military men are always fighting the last instead of the present war. It 
may likewise be said of politicians and statesmen that they usually adapt 
their measures to the last instead of to the impending crisis. 
Cornell University. CARL BECKER. 


Maximilien Robespierre: a Study in Deterioration, By Reginald Somer- 
set Ward. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1934. Pp. xi, 350. 
$6.50.) 

ProFEssIONAL historians of modern Europe have nowadays little occasion 
to make use of the conventional vocabulary of Christian theology. It is there- 
fore with some surprise that one discovers that Mr. Ward devotes his book 
to the deterioration of Robespierre’s soul and that he proposes to measure 
that deterioration by Robespierre’s failure to live up to Democracy, the 
reflection on earth of the Love of God, Virtue, the reflection of the Righteous- 
ness of God, Thoroughness, the reflection of the Perfection of God, and a 
number of uncapitalized and presumably less important abstractions. And 
yet Mr. Ward has written a life of Robespierre which seems to a fairly 
worldly reviewer to be in many ways the most balanced, the most sensible, the 
most plausible we possess. Long survival seems often to have the effect of 
making theological and metaphysical generalizations less opaque to mere 
sense experience, and Mr. Ward’s use of “soul” (a use which, as so often in 
practical, parish Christianity has a Pelagian touch) permits him to see human 
beings more clearly than would the use of newer and much more obstinate 
abstractions like “l’homme machine” for instance. Mr. Ward sees Robes- 
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pierre better through his mature Christian theology than Mathiez ever did 
through his immature Marxian theology. In fact, undogmatic Christian 
moral judgments have not infrequently had in various hands for the last few 
centuries a range of toleration, an elasticity, a regard for the senses, a subtlety 
equal to the best work of pagans. Mr. Ward’s Robespierre emerges a believ- 
able human being and a believable prophet, not entirely explicable in psychi- 
atric terms. Mr. Ward has obviously not quite dared to avoid recourse to 
modern psychology and he uses its terminology with a winning awkwardness, 
and on the whole with surprising success. Here again his quality of Chris- 
tian moralist has saved him from the cruder simplicities of this somewhat 
ambitious and very new science. 

Mr. Ward has been very careful about his facts; he has fully paid his 
respects to the discipline of history as established by the nineteenth century. 
His footnotes, generous in quantity and orthodox in position, are unfortu- 
nately printed according to an ingenious system of abbreviations, which no 
‘doubt does save time and money for author and publisher, but like all such 
systems, loses time for the reader. French experts, who are very fond of 
remarking that “M. X is unfortunately quite ignorant of the historical back- 
ground of the French Revolution” will not be able to do so with justice to 
Mr. Ward’s book. His bibliography, which is limited to books actually re- 
ferred to in the text, is as complete as one could wish. On a minor but highly 
controversial point—Robespierre’s jaw wound—he marshals some new an- 
alysis, and concludes very positively against the hypothesis of attempted 
suicide. For the most part, however, the book is new noi in its materials, but 
in the spirit in which it is written. Style and narrative are both sober, but 
far from dull and unattractive. 

Harvard University. CRANE BRINTON. 


L'empire égyptien sous Ismail et l'ingérence anglo-française, 1863-1879. 

Par M. Sasry, docteur ès lettres de l'Université de Paris, professeur 

à l’École normale supérieure du Caire. [Episode de la question 

d’Afrique.] (Paris: Paul Geuthner. 1934. Pp. 570. 75 fr.) 

For more than half a century it has been customary to regard Ismail, 
viceroy of Egypt, 1863-1879, as little more than a profligate wastrel and easy- 
going voluptuary. Such an estimate was deliberately fostered by Lord 
Cromer and other British officials, probably for the better justification of 
British policy in Egypt. The substantial shares of spoil taken from the Nile 
Valley by the nationals of various European states during the “consular 
era” which followed the reign of Mehemet Ali, when the seventeen European 
consulates in Egypt functioned as so many local governments, contributed in 
the same manner to the bad reputation of the prince most thoroughly de- 
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spoiled. However, in recent years, Ismail and his Egyptian contemporaries 
have acquired new characters in the writings of a small group of historians, 
notably Crabités, Douin, and Sabry. Among these “revisionists”, Sabry, in 
the work under review, has done most to lift the veil from the unbridled 
orgy of plundering induiged in by European agents in Egypt and to place 
Ismail and those associated with him in proper perspective. 

As Sabry points out, Mehemet Ali had retained a firm hold on Egypt by 
resisting the influx of foreign capital. When his well-intentioned successors 
were prevailed upon to undertake the development of their country with 
European funds, the financial insolvency of Egypt became merely a question 
of time. Such an outcome was hoped for by both Great Britain and France, 
according to Sabry. Each of them after 1841 was seeking pretexts for the 
annexation of Egypt, from which convenient base the remainder of Africa 
might be partitioned. 

Sabry dwells on the major part played by the Suez Canal undertaking in 
the betrayal and ruin of the Egyptian viceroyalty. Touching lightly on the 
now fairly familiar diplomatic history of the project, he gives a fearless, de- 
tailed, and illuminating account, based on a thorough examination of French 
and Egyptian records, of the financial transactions which took place from the 
time of the first canal concession. He finds conclusive evidence that De 
Lesseps, trusted by both Said and Ismail, was an unscrupulous trickster, and, 
because of the enormous sums he extorted under one pretext or another, was 
an important factor in the subsequent financial debacle of the country. “One 
can now understand”, says Sabry, “why the concession of the Canal and its 
dependencies to De Lesseps produced on England the same effect as the 
invasion of Bonaparte” (p. 80). 

His hope of achieving by the expenditure of money the independence his 
grandfather sought to gain by force of arms is apparent in every involved 
financial transaction of the khedive. In pursuance of this hope Ismail’s fatal- 
ism and the deep designs of European governments combined to accelerate 
the approach of financial ruin. Sabry has dealt very capably with these 
developments, assessing with impartiality the motives of the English and 
French principals in the story. Very properly he emphasizes the fact that at 
the very foundation of the pyramid of Egyptian abuses lay the capitulatory 
regime, by means of which Egypt was reduced to servility years before the 
British occupation of the country. 

The attempts of Ismail to mitigate the effects of these outworn Ottoman 
concessions by instituting the Mixed Tribunals are well treated in this work. 
Another accomplishment contributing to a revised estimate of the maligned 
khedive is his pushing of the Egyptian empire deep into Africa, where it 
collided with British, French, and Italian interests. Sabry states that Great 
Britain preferred Egyptian sovereignty to that of France or Italy in the 
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northern Sudan, but under pretence of supporting the claims of Zanzibar 
would not tolerate it further south. At this point the intimation is subtly 
introduced that the deposition of Ismail may not have been due so much to 
his incapacity as a ruler as to his real ability and shrewdness in counteracting 
British imperialistic designs. “With his absolutism and his faults, Ismail 
was not a bad sovereign”, Sabry concludes. 

The reign of Ismail is treated topically rather than chronologically, an 
arrangement which, without cross references or frequent use of dates, some- 
times breeds confusion. A more serious defect in a book of this type is 
Sabry’s proclivity for adducing important evidence with only vague indica- 
tions or no indication at all of informational source. However, the book is 
written judiciously, and generally with admirable objectivity, although there 
are a few statements which suggest that, in the return swing of the pendulum, 
Ismail may have been treated a trifle overgenerously. The book contains 
new and interesting points of view, in any event, and throws much useful 
light on an important phase of European enterprise in Africa. 

Tufts College. Hatrorp L, Hoskins. 


British Opium Policy in China and India. By Davy Epwarp Owen, 
Assistant Professor of History in Yale University. [Yale Historical 
Publications Studies.| (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1934. 


Pp. ix, 399. $4.00.) 

In a bibliographical note at the end of this book the author says, “The most 
authoritative account of Anglo-Chinese relations is, of course, H. B. Morse, 
The International Relations of the Chinese Empire, 1834-1911, 3 vols. (New 
York, 1910-1918). Some aspects of British opium policy have been treated 
definitively, particularly periods in which the drug trade was a diplomatic 
issue of major importance. What is lacking, from the point of view of this 
study, is a discussion of the Indian phase and of the decades in which the 
opium trade had little influence upon British policy in China” (p. 368). Be- 
lieving that “an appreciation of the opium system in India is essential to an 
understanding of the situation as it developed in China” (preface, p. viii), 
Professor Owen has undertaken to make a study of the Indo-British opium 
trade to China from its beginnings in the eighteenth century down to its end 
in the second decade of the twentieth century. The first chapter in the book is 
an introductory sketch of the history of opium from its first appearance in the 
annals of medical science, in the works of physicians of ancient Greece, down 
through the transmission of the knowledge and use of the drug to the East by 
the Arabs and the capture and exploitation of the opium trade by Europeans. 
It also gives the history of opium in China down to the eighteenth century, 
when the emperor began issuing edicts against the practice of smoking it. This 
is followed by the eleven chapters of the study proper, which discuss the estab- 
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lishment of the opium monopoly in Bengal, the early opium trade at Canton, 
the monopoly under the East India Company, the trade at the outer anchor- 
ages, the crisis of 1830, the opium question in China from 1840 to 1856, 
legalization of the importation of opium into China in 1858, opium and 
treaty revision, the Indian opium system under the crown, the anti-opium 
movement and the Royal Commission, and the ending of zhe trade. It is in 
his treatment of the two phases of the question the discussion of which he 
found wanting in Morse’s work that the author has made his greatest contri- 
_ bution. As a whole it is a thorough and much needed study. 

Since it is a study of British opium policy, it may not te a valid criticism 
to point out that the treatment of Chinese policy in regard to the opium 
trade is unsatisfactory. One can but wish, however, that the interpretation 
of Chinese policy had been based on sources other than the testimony of 
British opium merchants, or, at best, on translations of Chinese documents 
made by members of the Canton English-speaking community; who, one and 
all, whatever their position with respect to the opium trade might be, were 
struggling to free themselves of the restraints put upon them by the Chinese. 
In agreeing with the author that an appreciation of the opium system in 
India is essential to an understanding of the situation as it developed in 
China, we must add that so, also, is an appreciation of Chinese policy—an 
appreciation which can only be based on the study of Chinese sources. 

In his preface the author says (pp. viii-ix): “In the interest of simplicity 
but at the sacrifice of strict accuracy, I have ventured to omit diacritical marks 
and the hyphen in rendering the names of Chinese individuals. Thus T’ang 
Shao-yi is written Tang Shao Yi”. There are also some inaccuracies in the 
rendering of Chinese names which are not due to the omission of diacritical 
marks or the hyphen (as, for example, Tang for Téng T’ing-chén, p. 138). 
It would seem that the lack of precision in the matter of Chinese names in 
texts in which the Chinese characters are not given, inevitable because of the 
limitations of romanization, makes difficulties enough without deliberate 
departure from the rules generally accepted and followed by sinologists. 

Cornell University. Gussiz ESTHER GASKILL. 


Die auswärtige Politik Preussens, 1858-1871. Band VIII, August 1866 
bis Mai 1867. Bearbeitet von Dr. Herserr Micuaexis. | Diplomatische 
Aktenstticke, herausgegeben von der Historischen Reichskommission 
unter Leitung von Erich Brandenburg, Otto Hcetzsch, Hermann 
Oncken.| (Oldenburg i. O.: Gerhard Stalling. 1934. Pp. 840.) 
Tuts volume, the fourth to appear in print, begins the third series into 

which the work is divided and covers the period from August 23, 1866, to 

May 11, 1867. Dr. Michaelis has maintained the high standard of editorial 
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technique shown in the preceding volumes (Am. Hist. Rev., XXXIX, 521- 
523). In choice of materials, however, he has been more limited than his col- 
leagues. He was refused permission to examine the documents in the Russian 
archives which provided so important an addition to the preceding series. The 
editors hope to overcome this difficulty and to include the Russian materials 
in a supplementary volume. In addition, in view of the promised but long 
delayed Italian publication, no documents from the Italian archives have 
been printed even in summery. On the other hand, in order to carry out 
his purpose of presenting a continuous and well-rounded picture of Prussian 
foreign policy, the editor has included the necessary documents, regardless of 
whether or not they are easily accessible in other collections. 

The volume contains 624 principal documents and some 381 others in 
summary or extract in the footnotes. At least 192 of the principal documents 
have been printed elsewhere: Bismarck’s instructions in Volume VI of Die 
gesammelten Werke, Goltz’s reports from Paris on the Franco-Prussian 
alliance and the Luxemburg questions in Hermann Oncken, Die Rhein- 
politik Kaiser Napoleons III, etc. Yet none of the important French docu- 
ments, not even Benedetti’s reports from Berlin, are reprinted; references are 
given to Les origines diplomatiques de la guerre de 1870-1871. As far as 
possible all documents have been reproduced from the original manuscripts 
and in many cases marginal notes and textual emendations have been more 
fully shown than in either Oncken’s or Thimme’s volumes. 

The decisive victory of the Prussians at Königgrätz and the reorgan- 
ization of the German Confederation upset the balance of power and the 
next five years are marked by the efforts of the powers to meet the new 
situation. France was especially disturbed by the sudden rise of a growing 
military state on her eastern frontier and the most important subject in the 
volume before us is the attempt of France to secure compensation, in co-op- 
eration with Prussia. So much of the material on this subject has been 
published elsewhere that for the most part the new evidence simply fills in 
details. The correspondence of the Prussian foreign office with the legation 
at The Hague and the reports of the Dutch minister at Berlin add a little to 
our knowledge of the way in which Bismarck was preparing the way for the 
French purchase of Luxemburg. There is additional evidence of the dan- 
gerous effects of military preperations on pending negotiations at the height of 
the crisis in the spring of 1867 and Bismarck’s complaints to Loftus of French 
military measures foreshadow those of the middle of July, 1870. At the same 
time, Benedetti, whose suspicions of Prussian policy had already been aroused 
by the rejection of the first French demands for compensation (no. 180), 
made no secret to the Austrian representative at Berlin of his desire for 
revenge for the failure in Luxemburg. He was, he said, “trés chauvin” and 
expressed his confidence that France alone could beat Prussia. If Austria 
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should mobilize in Bohemia, the Prussians would be lost. It would be well 
to deal with Prussia while the South German armies were still disorganized. 
He hoped that the day would come when he could disclose the “procédés 
inouis” to which he had been subjected (no. 456). A fortn:ght later, he was 
again urging a preventive war (no. 519). A suggestion for further research 
is offered by Bismarck’s statement to the British ambassador that “on a for- 
mer occasion America had offered to Prussia the assistance of a fleet” 
(no. 544). There is also more information about Napoleon’s naive attempt 
in the fall of 1866 to persuade Prussia to join with France in a guarantee of 
the Papal States (no. ror and passim). Perhaps the most significant new 
document is no. 3, Manteuffel’s telegram of August 24, 1866, from Russia: 
“Sondiert. Fiirst Gortschakow ist auf nichts Positives eingegangen, aber 
Ew. Exzellenz können fest gegen Frankreich auftreten. . . .” 

In the absence of documents from the Russian and Italian archives, 
Bismarck’s conversations with foreign diplomats, which must always be. 
used to check his own dispatches, are most richly represented in the reports 
of the Austrian envoy to Berlin. The restoration of diplomatic relations 
between Austria and Prussia began with a slight malentendu when Baron 
Brenner was instructed to express Franz Joseph’s personal interest in 
. leniency to Saxony. “Was ich von fürstlicher Würde, ven monarchischen 
Prinzipien sprach”, Baron Brenner reported, “wies er mit dem ihm ei- 
genen Zynismus zurück. ‘Hätte Oesterreich’, sagte er, ‘seit Jahrhunderten 
die Politik verfolgt wie wir, es stünde heute an unserer Stelle, wir wären 
verschwunden. Was die deutschen Dynastien sind, sie haken es dem Reiche 
abgerungen . .. es ist endlich Zeit, dass die deutsche Nation, so mächtig und 
zahlreich, aufhöre bloss ein Objekt der europäischen Politik zu sein; sie muss 
mitzählen und ihr Gewicht in die Wagschale legen; nur Preussen kann ihr 
dazu helfen, indem es die Gunst des Augenblicks benutzt’” (August 29, 
1866). As the Luxemburg crisis developed, however, Bismarck began to 
reiterate his familiar arguments for Austro-Prussian co-operation, with its 
natural basis in the origins of the Imperial House, the history, traditions, and 
German nationality of a large part of the population, and the German cul- 
ture of the Austrian monarchy—provided, of course, “dass Oesterreich nicht 
in meinem Reviere jage” (no. 117 and passim). Bismarck’s efforts, which 
were received with a certain skeptical reserve by both Wimpfien and Beust, 
were seconded by the Bavarian government. The evidence on the mission of 
Count Taufkirchen to Berlin and Vienna is more complete than in the 
earlier accounts. 

With the dissolution of the German Confederation, the relations of the : 
South German states with both Austria and Prussia become definitely “inter- 
national politics” and so, subjects for inclusion in this werk. There is ma-’ 
terial here on the South German Confederation, which does not seem to’ 
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have been taken very seriously, on the reorganization of the South German 
military forces, and on the casus foederis of the offensive and defensive alli- 
ance treaties of Prussia with the South German states. | 

The enumeration of the principal themes of the volume does not in any 
way exhaust its interest for the specialist in the period. In the new material 
presented are interesting comments by King William on the pending nego- 
tiations, discussions of the Eastern Question, complaints of Harry Arnim’s 
over-zealous activity at Rome, premature hints of an impending French- 
Austrian-Italian rapprochement, and other details which fill out the history 
and throw light on the personalities of the times. 

The University of Minnesota. Lawrence D. STzere. 


Quellen zur deutschen Politik Österreichs, 1859-1866. Unter Mitwirkung 
von Oskar SCHMID, herausgegeben von HEINRICH RITTER VON SRBIK. 
Band I, Juli 1859 bis November 1861. [Deutsche Geschichtsquellen 
des 19. Jahrhunderts.] (Oldenburg i. O.: Gerhard Stalling. 1934. 
Pp. xxi, 811. 38.40 M.) 

Tue biographer of Metternich, Professor Heinrich Ritter von Srbik, is 
now extending his field of research to the two decades after the political 
demise of his hero. To prepere the way for a history of Austria in the years 
before Königgrätz, and to previde a counterpart to the German documentary 
publication, Die auswärtige Politik Preussens, 1858-1871, Professor Srbik is 
presenting the first of. some five volumes of sources for Austria’s German 
policy between 1859 and 1866. In this arduous task he is ably assisted by 
Dr. Oskar Schmid of the Vienna Staatsarchiv. The editor’s intention is to 
let the documents speak for themselves, reserving his own interpretation for 
his later history. As in the German publication, no Tendenz is shown in 
the selection of documents or in the footnotes. Besides the rich treasures of 
the Haus- Hof- und Staatsarchiv, the editor has tapped the Vienna Kriegs- 
archiv and the private archives of the four most influential official advisers of 
Franz Joseph on foreign affairs, his ministers Rechberg, Mensdorf, and 
Esterhazy, and his counselor for German affairs, Biegeleben. No private 
Hapsburg documents will apparently see the light in this collection, nor will 
the Schmerling and Crenneville papers; but the emperor’s political views as 
expressed to the Prussian, Saxon, and Bavarian envoys are given in borrowings 
from the Berlin, Dresden, and Munich archives. The freshness of the material 
in the first volume may be appreciated from the fact that out of the 546 
documents, only nine have apparently been published before. 

Lack of funds has enforced severe limitation both of references to previous 
publications and of topics treated. Within these limitations the editors have 
wrought remarkably well. The printing of entire documents rather than 
excerpts or résumés is commendable. If Austria’s relations to non-German 
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powers appear only incidentally, if the Hessian constitutional struggle, the 
Schleswig-Holstein negotiations before 1863, the legislative work of the Con- 
federation, and Austria’s rivalry with the Zollverein have been intentionally 
slighted, the more important problems of the military reo-ganization of the: 
German Bund and federal reform, the growing national movement, the 
negotiations between Austria and Prussia for an alliance pact, and Austria’s 
position between ambitious Prussia and the frightened sovezeigns of the lesser 
states may be studied in great detail. The printing is admirably accurate and 
readable, but the reviewer questions the efficacy of classifying twenty-eight 
important documents merely as annexes to others, and excluding them from 
the index. 

This first volume opens with an exchange of letters between the Prince 
Regent William of Prussia and Franz Joseph shortly after Villafranca, and 
ends in November, 1861, with the Austrian reply to Beust’s plan for the 
remodeling of the Confederation. The sources reflect the disillusionment in | 
Germany at the lack of unity shown in the struggle of 1859 against the Latins. 
The Nationalverein loomed like a specter frightening the governments into 
action to modernize the creaking machinery of the Confederation. The 
phoenix of a uniting Italy was driving Franz Joseph to seek a hard and fast 
alliance with Prussia by negotiations in Berlin and conversations with the 
prince regent in Teplitz. The new documents sustain Hengelmiiller’s and 
Stern’s account of these parleys, and add many important facts. Until the 
parallel volume of the Prussian documents has appeared, however, a com-. 
plete picture cannot be attempted. Nonetheless it is now evident that, after . 
rejecting the Prussian draft of a treaty in April, r86r, the Austrians did not 
close the door to further negotiations (no. 403), though none of the Austrian 
ministers saw how they could be profitably continued (ro. 400). William 
had loyally, but perhaps unwisely, given Franz Joseph at Teplitz a general 
(and written) promise of aid against France (no. 237). With this in their 
pocket the Austrians preferred to await more favorable circumstances, after 
April, 1861, before pressing further toward a treaty. But conditions grew 
worse with Schleinitz’s fall and the advent of Bernstorff. L-ke an anticipation 
of Bismarck sounds the warning of Manteuffel in August, 1861: “Mark this 
well, if we don’t come to an understanding, either we will be marching to 
Prague or you will be marching to Berlin” (no..478). 

As to the policies of different individuals, these sources show that Franz 
Joseph from December, 1859, consistently favored friendliness in form toward. 
Prussia; and that'the attitudes and policies of Rechberg and Biegeleben were 
surprisingly alike. There is scarcely a trace of the bitterly anti-Prussian 
Biegeleben of 1864-1866. The most interesting single document is his memo- 
randum for the emperor’s conversations at Teplitz (no. 234), containing as 
it does the chief revelation of a volume full of intriguing novelties for the 
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historian of the Germanies: Biegeleben’s suggestion, if necessary “in view 
of the importance of the moment”, to make concessions on Hapsburg primacy 
in the Dier. Franz Joseph did not make the concession, and the favorable 
moment never returned. The ultimate result was Königgrätz. 

Princeton. CHESTER W. CLARK. 


A History of the Great War, 1914-1918. By C. R. M. F. CRUTIWELL, 
Principal of Hertford College, Oxford. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1934. Pp. xii, 649. $5.50.) 

A History of the World War, 1914-1918. By Lipezz Harr. (Boston: 
Little, Brown, and Company. 1935. Pp. 635. $4.00.) 

Mr. Cruttwell’s book marks, perhaps, a turn in the tide of war history in 
England—a change which is brought out more sharply by the publication of 
the Lloyd George memoirs and the reappearance of Captain Liddell Hart’s 
volume. These two together bring to a climax the type of vindictively 
factional history which has held the field hitherto in England, the type 
which has built itself up around the thesis of an inherent and irrepressible 
conflict between ‘soldiers’ and ‘politicians’. The whole field of the Great 
War is pressed flat into this simple formula; and the general body of partici- 
pants is stamped into the mold of one or the other category. By this simple 
classification Joffre, Haig, and Falkenhayn form a single military bloc with 
such types as Henry Wilsor, Conrad, and Sir John Fisher; while Asquith 
and Balfour stand shoulder to shoulder with Malvy and Erzberger. England 
passed through her previous wars without succumbing to any such intellec- 
tual complex, but 1¢14 had more far-reaching consequences; and these syn- 
thetic figures of politician and soldier have taken their place once for all in 
the well-filled gallery of historical waxworks. 

It is to be noted that this historical formula is a purely English phe- 
nomenon. In America the questions involved in our participation have not 
been approached along these lines. In France and Germany so artificial an 
alignment could hardly take form, and the efforts to exploit it for party pur- 
poses collapsed under the general frankness of postwar controversy. Other 
countries maintained successfully throughout the war the supremacy of the 
civil over the military power; and nowhere else has it been assumed that this 
must imply chaos and disorder. But in England the historical discussion has 
taken form around the effort to rehabilitate the political fortunes of Lloyd 
George and Winston Churchill. The messes and bungles which occasionally 
marked the conduct of the war by the British cabinet have been twisted into 
questions of political principle—just as Wilson’s difficulties over boundaries 
at Paris were later transposed into moral emotions. All sense of proportion 
and perspective has been lost, and the whole range of the war has shriveled 
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into an intensely insular phenomenon—a thing taking place inside Downing 
Street and the lobbies of the House of Commons, and turning endlessly 
around the dialectical fiction of a struggle of statesmen against generals and 
admirals. The vast population which fought out the real war is employed 
again as mere cannon fodder for this English political wrangle; while the 
rest of us, the general readers of history throughout the world at large, are 
invited to fall into step behind Lloyd George as the intellec-ual leader of the 
‘civilians’. 

Captain Liddell Hart is the acknowledged Trumpet-Major of the forces 
aligned against “Military Stupidity”, and his active support is one of the 
main factors in the success they enjoy at present. The blur> terms him very 
properly ‘the only permanent military critic in Europe’. His critical attitude 
is not only permanent but universal, and with a loftiness of view unparalleled 
in military historians he condemns as incompetent a whole generation of 
soldiers: all the armies of the day, from America to Russia, are gathered 
impartially into a single major excommunication. 


The Staff-trained, leaders of 1914 . . . had been brought up on a diet of 
theory, supplemented by scraps of history cooked to suit the prevailing taste: 
not on the experience contained in real history. For this to be attainable a 
critical mind is the first requirement; but such a faculty was frowned on 
by the military tradition of the nineteenth century .... 


The arrangement of facts and rhetoric necessary to develcp this thesis was 
‘cooked to suit the prevailing taste’ in The Real War (1925). It is reprinted 
in the present volume under a new title, with about 100 pages of new matter. 
Most of this is not worked into the old text but added separately, with a 
curious disorder of double narratives. After reaching the armistice we begin 
over again, with different versions of various events of rg13. There are also 
two separate accounts of the Marne, the second of which advances the idea 
that Winston Churchill was in no small degree responsible for the victory of 
the Marne. This is the reductio ad absurdum of sycophant history. 

In spirit and aim and in general intellectual quality, Mr. Cruttwell’s 
volume offers a welcome contrast. He rather accepts the politician vs. soldier 
notion, and is thoroughly friendly toward Lloyd George. This same spirit, 
however, appears in his attitude to others; and his effort is not to score off an 
unlucky general but to understand what happened and to appraise characters 
and motives fairly. The fairness is not an effort but an instinctive quality of 
mind; and even in coming upon serious errors a reader is won over, so to 
speak, by the candor and the honestly judicial quality of statement. In a 
field torn by vindictive wrangles the book is a masterpiece of uncontroversial 
writing. It is free from rhetoric; there is no philosophizing nonsense over 
principles of war; no exhibition of a personal attitude; and by and large the 
book is free from national bias or distortion—even the Ita_ian army is dealt 
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with fairly. . The opening plans of campaign are badly handled; and there 
are errors which are unnecessary in 1934; one or two are comical. We read 
that Plan XVII “appears to have been partly inspired by the philosophy of 
Bergson, then so popular in France”; also a poignant tale of the Americans 
in the Argonne: “Jt is said that 700 men were starved to death in the front- 
line trenches.” The Angels of Mons no doubt provided for these, and such 
stuff is wholly out of place in Mr. Cruttwell’s book. This civilian, whose 
war service was far longer than that of Moltke or Schlieffen, deals with the 
actual work of the war with a thoroughly professional sense of physical 
realities. His soldiers, and even his generals, are workaday men rather than 
projections of fanciful ideas; and the bewildering detail of war is treated with 
admirable clarity and sense of proportion. All in all it is by far the best 
short history of the war in English. 
Cambridge. T. H; THomas. 


India, Minto, and Morley, 1905-1910. Compiled from the correspond- 
ence between the Viceroy and the Secretary of State by Mary, Coun- 
Yess oF Minto. With extracts from her Indian journal. (London: 
Macmillan and Company; New York: Macmillan Company. 
1934. Pp. viii, 447. $7.50.) 

Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, Session 1933-1934. 
Volume I, part I, Report; part Il, Proceedings. (London: H. M. 
Stationery Office. 1934. Pp. xxii, 427; x, 655. 15.3 15. 6d.) 

Tue sources for the history of constitutional reform in India may be 
divided into those that emphasize personalities and those that are primarily 
concerned with technical details. The Countess of Minto’s book belongs 
in the first category, along with Lord Morley’s Recollections (1917) and 
Mr. Montagu’s Indian Diary (1930). The other class is composed mainly of 
government publications, such as the Montagu-Chelmsford Report (1918), 
the Simon Report (1930), the White Papers of 1931 and 1933, and the 
Report and Proceedings of the Joint Committee of Parliament (1934). 

The account of the Morley-Minto regime given by Lord Morley in the 
second volume of his Recollections is based on his own letters; Mr. John 
Buchan presented the other side of the medal in his Life of Lord Minto, 
which was published in 1924; Lady Minto, using her journal and the corre- 
spondence on both sides, sketches a better balanced picture. She revives and 
amplifies Mr. Buchan’s argument that Minto was the architect of the Reforms 
and shows how skillfully he carried on the epistolary conflict with his 
egocentric chief in London. She does not, however, fully appreciate the 
difficulties of Morley’s position as a member of a Liberal government and a 
lifelong critic of British autocracy in Ireland. He could wage the battle for 
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reform with genuine enthusiasm, but it was not so easy to approve and 
defend the drastic measures urged by the governor general for the suppression 
of political agitation. It is now generally admitted that Miato was right and 
that the sword and olive branch policy helped to save Indie during the War, 
but it is hard not to sympathize with Morley’s qualms about summary trials 
and deportations. Lady Minto is very modest about her sharz in her husband’s 
success, although the description of social activities at the viceregal court 
shows that it was by no means negligible. Through her courteous and con- 
siderate treatment of the Amir Habibullah of Afghanistan, when he visited 
Calcutta in 1907, she won for the British Empire a friend whose loyalty was 
invaluable during the years from 1914 to 1918. There are a few indiscre- 
tions. She is severe on Lord Curzon, but his boorish behavior toward her and 
her husband when they frst arrived in India was inexcusable. Lord Kitchener 
is more highly favored, although, even in his case, there is possibly too much 
said about his disappointment when he was not chosen as Minto’s successor. 
It is not very discreet even now to harp on the boredom of Habibullah’s 
prolonged visit or to quote thé Aga Khan as saying in 1910 that he had 
“instructed the priests in every mosque to issue a decree that any Moham- 
medans who incite to rebellion, or go about preaching sedition, will be 
eternally damned”. But these are minor defects. India, Minto, and Morley, 
1905~1910, is excellent reading and it throws new light on one of the most 
important periods in the history of modern India. 

In December, 1931, Parliament approved the Indian policy of His Majesty’s 
government and authorized them to continue the work of collecting material 
for the new Constitution. A White Paper, entitled Proposals for Indian 
Constitutional Reform, was published in March, 1933, and shortly afterward 
a Joint Select Committee of both Houses of Parliament was set up, with 
Lord Linlithgow as chairman, to consider these proposals, in consultation 
with Indian representatives, and report to Parliament. A few interim volumes 
of evidence and records appeared in 1933-1934 and the final Report and 
Proceedings were published on November 21, 1934. It is impossible to do jus- 
tice to the Report within the limits of this reviéw, that is, to summarize the 
contents of a document which is itself a marvel of condensation. There is to be 
established in India “a responsibly governed Federation o States and Prov- 
inces, on the understanding that the responsible Government so established 
must, during a period of transition, be qualified by limitations in certain 
directions”. These limitations are designed to prevent the government from 
degenerating into anarchy, to protect racial and religious minorities, and to 
safeguard British financial and commercial interests. "hey are strongly 
emphasized in the report in order to undermine the conservative opposition 
in Great Britain, without much regard apparently for unfavorable repercus- 
sions in India. Federation, provincial autonomy, the army, the public serv- 
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ices, and other problems are discussed in considerable detail and there is a 
special section on Burma, which at long last is to be separated from India 
and given a government of its own. This report is the basis of the new 
Government of India Bill recently piloted through the House of Commons 
by Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Bryn Mawr College. WiiiaM Roy SMITH. 


BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


The Founding of Harvard College. By Samuez Extor Morison, Class 
of 1908. [The Tercentennial History of Harvard College and Uni- 
versity, 1636-1936.| (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1935. 

Pp. xxvi, 472. $5.00.) 

Proressor Morison’s book is the first of four volumes to appear in con- 
nection with the Harvard University Tercentenary. It carries the story of 
the college to about 1650; the second, Harvard College in the Seventeenth 
` Century, will continue it to 1708; the third will be Harvard in the Eight- 
eenth Century; and the fourth will bring the history to the beginning of 
President Eliot’s administration. As Professor Morison published in 1930 
The Development of Harvard University, 1869-1929, the five volumes to- 
gether will give a consecutive history of our oldest university from its founda- 
tion in 1636 until near the close of President Lowell’s administration. If the 
remaining volumes continue the high standard already set Harvard will 
have a history which for combination of accurate scholarship, importance of 
subject matter, interpretation of relationship to general cultural develop- 
ment, and literary distinction, cannot be excelled by that of any other uni- 
versity, European or American. Perhaps Mullinger’s The University of 
Cambridge is the most like it, although hardly its equal in literary charm. 
The epoch-making works of Denifle and Rashdall remain the foundations of 
our knowledge of the origin and early development of universities in Europe, 
but for the universities of the United States, and their European connection, 
these new volumes are likely to take an equally high place, although neces- 
sarily more restricted in scope. 

The first part of the volume under review treats of the European back- 
ground of the American university; the second describes the origin and first 
fifteen years of Harvard College. Of the several appendixes, the most impor- 
tant is Appendix B containing the most complete list yet published of Eng- 
lish university men who migrated to New England before 1646, “of which 
roo are Cantabrigians and 32 Oxonians—three being connected with both 
universities” (p. 359). There were about 3680 families of European stock 
in New England in 1640, making one university man to every 32 families, 
a very high proportion (p. 361). Appendix D reproduces in facsimile New 
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Englands First Fruits, valuable because of its contemporary information about 
the early days of Harvard, and because the only complete reprint of the ex- 
cessively rare original, that by Sabin in 1865, is itself rare. 

The early chapters regarding European background, based chiefly on 
Rashdall for the medieval period, supplemented by D’Irsay and others for 
later periods, trace the growth of universities from the guild movement, and 
show that the Arts course, even in the thirteenth century, was much better 
fitted to the needs of the time than most writers today realize, as it provided 
“a liberal education—the education of a free man”—through placing the 
student “in touch with some of the greatest minds of antiquity” (p. 33). In 
this section, which shows in a most interesting way that American academic 
practices were largely of European origin (see especially pp. 25-34), the 
only criticisms I would make are that the significance of the “nation” and 
other self-governing academic groups as a training for democracy is not 
adequately brought out, and that the contribution of Padua, especially to the 
development of science, should receive more attention. 

Except through the English universities, especially Cambridge, Professor 
Morison finds only slight traces of direct European influence on Harvard. 
Trinity College, Dublin, has certain significant points of similarity especially 
in its four “classes” and its degree-giving power, though the “institutional 
resemblance between Trinity and Harvard seems evidence of a sisterly rather 
than a filial relation” (p. 125). There is no direct evidence of Scotch in- 
fluence on Harvard other than in some matters connected with commence- 
ment exercises, but the curriculum at Aberdeen and Edinburgh was very 
similar to that on the Charles in the first half of the seventeenth century. 
As to. Dutch universities, the first head of Harvard, Nathaniel Eaton, was 
an alumnus of Franeker, and William Ames, professor of theology there, 
greatly influenced New England theology through his writings. Harvard 
seems also to have secured from Franeker its motto, Christo et Ecclesiae (p. 
142). Professor Morison does not find any direct influence of Dutch univer- 
sities on the Harvard system of government—“institutional resemblances are 
wholly wanting” (p. r40)—but it has seemed to me that the system of 
Curatores appointed by the government, which played so important a part 
in making Leiden a great university, may have been partly responsible for 
the boards of trustees in most of our American universities. 

A study of the leading Oxford and Cambridge colleges reveals “our debt 
to a class of men who more than any other gave New England her distinctive 
stamp and character . . . these clerical alumni of Oxford and Cambridge” 
who sacrificed much “for a world emphatically new, to which they felt sum- 
moned by the voice of God” (p. 120). Cambridge was the more active of 
the two English universities in the seventeenth century, except in science (p. 
42, n. 1), but Puritan convictions so potent at Emmanuel influenced us 
mainly as educational ideals—“a learned clergy, and a lettered people” (p. 
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45). Hence Professor Morison concludes that “If we would know upon what 
model Harvard College was established, what were the ideals of her founders 
and the purposes of her first Governors, we need seék no further than the 
University of Cambridge” (p. 40). The author brings out in an illuminating 
way the importance to American education of Harvard’s founding a century 
after Cambridge had discarded much of medievalism, and combined the 
ideals of Protestantism, classical scholarship, and a gentleman’s education 
(p. 53, cf. pp. 56, 57). 

Emmanuel College, opened in 1584, influenced Harvard most of all, be- 
cause of the number of its graduates who migrated to New England—36 up 
to about 1640 (p. 362). These included John Cotton, Thomas Shepard, 
John Harvard, and the leader of the Hartford Colony, Thomas Hooker (pp. 
92, 93). Laurence Chaderton, fellow of Christ’s and the first master of 
Emmanuel, trained many of the leaders of New England, and combined, 
“as no other man in the puritan movement, sound scholarship, a gift for 
popular preaching, and a vigorous personality” together with “a taste for 
manly sports” (p. 95). Professor Morison deserves our thanks for unearthing 
a manuscript by one of Chaderton’s successors in the mastership, whe taught 
at Cambridge from 1613 to 1649, which clearly reveals the curriculum of the 
time. It is called “Directions for a Student in the Universitie” (pp. 62-78), 
and shows “the entire absence of even the most elementary mathematical ot 
scientific studies, other than the Aristotelian Physics” (p. 76). Harvard was 
founded at a period “when colleges had absorbed the better part of English 
university life” (p. 36), consequently it was the colleges rather than the 
university which the founders of Harvard kept in mind when they framed 
its early statutes. 

Professor Morison writes of the early history of Harvard with pride in the 
establishment of an institution of higher learning “at a place which had been 
a wilderness eight years before, in a colony whose history was less than ten 
years old, and by a community of less than ten thousand people”. “No 
similar achievement can be found in the history of modern colonization” 
(p. 148). The main purpose of the early migration from England to Massa- 
chusetts Bay was religious in a broad sense, with ideals of church and state as 
“parallel aspects of the same divine sovereignty” (p. 154). The author shows 
throughout that he has no sympathy with modern historians who attribute 
the founding of New England mainly to economic causes. The people real- 
ized that education was vital to their ideals, and “by 1671 all New England 
excepting Rhode Island was under a system of compulsory education” (p. 
158). But schools were not enough if, in the oft-quoted words of New 
Englands First Fruits, they were to “advance Learning and perpetuate it to 
Posterity” (p. 160). 

The Salem town records of May 2, 1636, give the first reference to the 
“building of a Colledge” (p. 162), and at a session of the General Court in 
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Boston, October 28, 1636, “The Court agreed to give 400 |. towards a schoale 
or colledge ...” (p. 168). This is officially recognized as the foundation act 
of Harvard College. Two other votes of the Court are of vital importance: 


On November 15, 1637, “The colledg is ordered to bee at Newetowne”. 
On May 2, 1638, it is “Ordered, that Newetowne shall henceforward be 
called Cambrige” (p. 179). 


Various factors led to the selection of the nba site. With traditions 
of Oxford and Cambridge behind them, the founders naturally thought of 
some lowland near a river. Then too, it was the place where Thomas 
Shepard, an influential young graduate of Emmanuel College, was minister 
(p. 182). Another reason was that it had not been contaminated by the 
Hutchinsonian troubles of Boston. It was also fairly central for the colony; 
far enough from the seacoast to be free from attack; had been the seat of the 
General Court for a couple of years; and was a town with good houses, some 
of which had been abandoned by Thomas Hooker’s migration to Hartford 
(p. 188). It is interesting to know that at that time the forest came down 
from the north to the neighborhood of the present Museum and Law School 
(p. 189), and that the principal business was in cattle, the Common being 
what is left of the original grazing land, and the word “yard”—which in 
most other American colleges is the “campus”—being merely the ordinary 
English word for an enclosure for domestic animals, the original college lots 
being part of the old Cowyard Row (p. 229), and completing what Professor 
Morison delightfully refers to as a “bovine atmosphere” (p. 204). 

The two men connected with Harvard’s early years, to whom it owes most, 
are John Harvard and Henry Dunster. John Harvard, a well-to-do member 
of London’s great middle class, was a Master of Arts of Emmanuel College 
in 1635, married Ann Sadler a year after his graduation, and came to New 
England in 1637 “to enjoy ‘Christ’s ordinances’ in their purity” (p. 214). He 
was ‘admitted a Townsman’ in Charlestown (p. 216), and worked with his 
fellow townsmen on a draft of laws for the colony. He also “probably 
performed the duties of a teaching elder, but he was never formally ordained 
to that office” (p. 218). He died of consumption in 1638, when thirty years 
old. According to New Englands First Fruits, he was “a godly gentleman 
and a lover of Learning”, who left “halfe of his Estate (it being in all about 
1700 1.) towards the erecting of a Colledge: and all his Library” (p. 432). 
The library included more than 400 volumes, about three quarters of them 
theological works but not exclusively of a Protestant cast. Chrysostom, 
Augustine, and Aquinas were there; also books showing the influence of 
the Renaissance, such as North’s Plutarch, Chapman’s Homer, Bacon’s Ad- 
vancement of Learning, and the works of Lorenzo Valla, Poliziano, Erasmus, 
Ramus, Alciati, etc. (pp. 264-266). 

The following March (1638-1639) the General Court “Ordered, that 
the colledge agreed upon formerly to bee built at Cambridg shalbee called 
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Harvard Colledge” (p. 221). So John Harvard for a generous gift won 
lasting immortality, much as Elihu Yale—perhaps a more forceful but cer- 
tainly a less appealing figure—did about eighty years later for a similar gift— 
a collection of books, and goods which when sold netted £562.12 (Dexter, 
Yale Biographies and Annals, 1, 177). 

The first Overseers, appointed in 1637 by the General Court, “established 
the College” (p. 192). Six of them were magistrates and six clergymen; 
seven were alumni of Cambridge, one a graduate of Oxford, and the other 
four were brothers or fathers of Cambridge alumni (p. 194). They con- 
ducted the college through its first commencement (1642), when they were 
reorganized with quasi-corporate powers as a definite board made up of the 
governor and deputy-governor, the president of the college, the magistrates 
or assistants of the colony, and the “teaching Elders” of the six leading towns 
(p. 326). This board remained the sole governing body until the Charter 
of 1650, from which time it has shared responsibility with the Corporation 
of President and Fellows (p. 194), and was not substantially changed until 
1851 (p. 327). 

After ‘a troublesome year under the incompetent Eaton (he was for- 
tunately never given the title of president), Harvard’s constructive develop- 
ment was taken in hand by its first “President”, Henry Dunster, a Master of 
Arts of Cambridge (Magdalene College), and a man of the soundest charac- 
ter. He guided it with a firm hand, gave it a fresh foundation, and con- 
tributed more to its progress than any president up to Dr. Eliot (p. 4). Dr. 
Morison believes that as in some Cambridge colleges the title “President” was 
inferior to that of “Master”, the Overseers expected to choose for the latter 
position Comenius or some other eminent scholar, making him “head”, but 
fortunately this was not done and the chief executive of Harvard and most 
other American universities has ever since been the president (pp. 243-246). 

Dunster “found Harvard College deserted by students, devoid of build- 
ings, wanting income or endowment, and unprovided with government or 
statutes. He left it a flourishing university college of the arts, provided with 
several buildings and a settled though insufficient income, governed under 
the Charter of 1650 by a body of fellows and officers whose duties were 
regulated by statute” (p. 246). Of special importance for American higher 
education was the fact that “a collegiate way of living” was now established 
with the completion of “Harvard College” about 1644, with open court, 
hall”—the center of student life, kitchen, buttery, studies, bedrooms, etc. 
(see interesting plans, opposite pp. 277 and 284). 

About 1646 the laws of the college were sufficiently codified to be read 
aloud in the College Hall. They were based mainly on the Elizabethan stat- 
utes at Cambridge, with some Puritan modifications (p. 337). They were 
remarkable in that they left quite vague the subjects of study, and that, in 
keeping with the simple Act of 1642, no religious test or oath was imposed, 
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thus laying invaluable foundations for American education. This breadth 
was maintained in the charter of 1650. Mr. Morison is of opinion that the 
‘founders knew from their English experience “that oaths were powerless to 
bind conscience” and had enough common sense to omit them (p. 340). The 
charter shows the broad purposes developed under Dunster: 


The aduancement of all good literature, artes and Sciences. 

The aduancement and education of youth in all manner of good literature 
Artes and Sciences. 

All other necessary provisions that may conduce to the education of the 
English and Indian youth of this Country in knowledge: and godli- 


ness (p. 248). 

This indicates not only an interest in education but also in productive 
scholarship. That the founders’ purpose was, however, not -merely secular 
is evidenced by the fact that “The first college laws declared that every student 
was to be plainly instructed that the ‘maine end oz his life and studies’ was 
‘to know God and lesus Christ ...and therefore to lay Christ in the bottome, 
as the only foundation of all sound knowledge and Learning’ ”—an ideal 
which dominated Harvard College at least until the American Revolution 
(p. 251). 

The principal sources of income were the revenues from the Boston- 
Charlestown Ferry, devoted to the college by the General Court in 1640 
(p. 299), a few rents, and “the College Corn” ingathered after the request 
of the commissioners of the United Colonies in 1644 that every family in 
New England “which is able and willing” should give annually to the 
College a fourth part of a bushel of corn (z.e. wheat) ar its equivalent (p. - 
315; see n. 3). It is noteworthy that from 1645 to 1653 the two communities 
which contributed most, after Boston and Charlestown, were Hartford and 
New Haven—showing that there were already groups of people in those 
towns who were being prepared to support their own university later (p. 
317). In 1641 the General Court sent to Englard three pastors who con- 
ducted “the first concerted ‘drive’ to obtain income and endowment for the 
College” (p. 303). This movement brought in some additions to the library, 
and a few hundred pounds, including the endowment of our first American 
scholarship, established by Lady Mowlson, born Anne Radcliffe (p. 307). 

The remaining important acts of the Dunster administration were the 
beginnings of printing (where Morison follows in the main the conclusions 
of Green) and of Indian instruction. It is hoped that the second volume 
will give new information regarding the “Indian College” which Quincy in 
his History of Harvard College (1, 192) refers to as “an early systematic 
attempt to extend the advantages of a liberal education to the aboriginals”, 
made “under the auspices” of the Harvard authorities. The work seems to 
have reached its height just after the middle of the century, for Caleb 
Cheeshahteaumuck, the most conspicuous product of the movement, is 
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credited in the Quinquennial with a B.A. dégree in 1665. If, as the evidence 
seems to indicate, there were at one time two “colleges”, in the English 
sense, in the university, even though the Indian one was merely the “small 
brick pile” referred to by Cartwright in 1665 (cf. Sibley, Harvard Graduates, 
vol. IT, p. 202, n.), it constitutes an interesting precedent for the modern 
development of the House Plan. 

The book is a model of the bookmaker’s art—the illustrations, printing, 
and format being admirable. I must say, however, that I cannot adjust 
myself with any satisfaction to the recently developed custom of giving no 
capital to such words as “puritan” (p. 8), “reformation” (p. 7), and “renais- 
sance” (p. 35), when they refer to definite and well-known historic move- 
ments. 

The academic world of America is under a debt of real gratitude to 
Professor Morison. His book should encourage the movement, which Presi- 
dent Conant advocated in a recent Atlantic article, for more study of the 
history of universities and of science, for it is only as we understand the past 
of any institution that we can develop it wisely. 

Washington Cathedral. ANson PHELPS STOKES. 


The New Haven Colony. By Isasez MacBeatH Carper, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History in Wells College. [Yale Historical Publications. | 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1934. Pp. vi, 301. $3.50.) 


Ir is almost fifty years since Charles H. Levermore’s Republic of New 
Haven appeared in the Johns Hopkins series, and a new history of this Puritan 
colony, based on wider materials and written from a less exclusively political 
point of view, has long been wanted. Dr. Calder’s effort is the result of 
patient research in both England and the Netherlands. She seems to have 
enjoyed every advantage known to the graduate student: inspiring teachers, 
helpful librarians, scholarships, a traveling fellowship. Yet the result is un- 
satisfying for want of historical imagination, and the power to write clear 
and simple English. 

As one expects from a pupil of Professor Andrews, Dr. Calder has 
thoroughly explored the English origins of her subject, and even traced 
John Davenport’s low-country activities in the Dutch archives. Her descrip- 
tions of the Eatons’s London parish, and of the English backgrounds of 
other groups that made up the New Haven Colony, are a contribution in 
themselves. The long note (pp. 11-13) on the Feoffees of Impropriations 
is the best thing on that subject the reviewer has seen. As in a former con- 
tribution to the American Historical Review (XXXVII, 267-269), Dr. Calder 
shows herself competent in textual criticism of the Cotton Code. A satis- 
factory chapter on “The End of Christ’s Kingdom” on Long Island Sound 
describes interesting negotiations with the Dutch for a translation of said 
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kingdom to the Delaware or the Raritan, and its final absorption by the less 
godly Connecticut. | 

Yet the work is singularly lifeless, Many names are mentioned, but as 
disembodied ghosts, without substance or personality. John Davenport by 
mere accumulation of facts becomes tridimensional, but numerous anecdotes 
and brief characterizations by Winthrop, Johnson, and Mather, which might 
have given life to the lesser figures, are overlooked. Miss Calder has even 
managed to make the adventurer John Scott seem dul! and meaningless. 
On education in New Haven, we are given only dry husks: lists of schools, 
dates, and schoolmasters with their college degrees. The false starts of what 
later became Yale College are related; but Miss Calder is not generous to her 
adopted alma mater. Harvard did not secure the lion’s share of the Hopkins 
bequest because Yale was “insignificant” (p. 144), but because Harvard was 
able to satisfy a Master in Chancery that “colledge” mentioned in Hopkins’s 
will in 1657 could not mean an institution founded in 1701. A college where 
Samuel Johnson and Jonathan Edwards had their education cannot be dis- 
missed as insignificant. | 

As regards New Haven institutions, Miss Calder has been more successful 
than her predecessors in disentangling town from colony, and Connecticut 
towns from New Haven towns. Yet we have mostly descriptions of what 
the officials were and how they were elected, rather than of what they did. 
And in a work of institutional emphasis, it is astonishing to find no reference 
to the famous Blue Laws. Perhaps the author felt that Mr. Prince had forever 
set the public right on that subject, in our Annual Report for 1898, pp. 97- 
138. But, as Percy Scholes has lately shown, in his The Puritans and Music, 
the famous “drum, trumpet, and Jew’s harp” law invented by the Rev. 
Samuel Peters, was quoted as genuine in a standard history published as 
recently as 1928. 

. Harvard University. S. E. Morison. 


The First Year of the American Revolution. By Arlan FrexcH. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1934. Pp. x, 795. $6.00.) 


THE present volume by Mr. Allen French is a significant and substantial 
contribution to the history of the American Revolution. Its closely printed 
pages, almost eight hundred in number, crown many years of unhurried yet 
unremitting labor. It discloses the qualities of scholarship which gave dis- 
tinction to the author’s earlier books in the field; zz., painstaking research, 
penetrating analysis of documentary material, skepticism of all assertions 
unsupported by contemporary testimony, and skill in the elucidation of prob- 
lems of historical criticism. While the narrative is occasionally clogged by 
excessive detail, in general it moves smoothly along its appointed course, 
undergirded by lengthy footnotes and buttressed by numerous appendixes. 
Many of the topics treated have served as themes for successive generations 
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of English and American historians, yet Mr. French has managed to clothe 
them with fresh interest, partly by presenting new interpretations and partly 
by furnishing new data. In his indefatigable search for facts, he has explored 
numerous public and private collections both here and abroad, and has ex- 
amined a mass of secondary material. The result is a book which in wealth 
of carefully sifted information regarding the subject is without a peer. 

In his opening chapter and the appendix thereto, Mr. French flings a 
challenge to economic determinists. He writes: “The theory that all wars 
arise from economic conditions does not hold in regard to the Revolution. 
American resistance sprang only from political oppression” (p. 3). “I... 
feel convinced that it is wrong to ascribe an economic motive to America in 
fighting for what it called its freedom” (p. 718). While readily conceding 
that the Revolution was not caused exclusively by economic forces, one may 
question the view that such forces were without influence in producing the 
break with England. It is true, as Mr. French contends, that the public 
documents of the period stress mainly legal and constitutional issues, but it 
‘is also true, as he candidly confesses, that some mention is made of grievances 
of an economic character. It is arguable, moreover, that the political rights 
to which the colonists attached so much value in their state papers seemed 
desirable not only in order to satisfy the spirit of independence which the 
conditions of frontier life and a century of neglect by the mother country had 
bred but also in order to protect their trade and property. The question is 
not whether economic phenomena contributed to bring about the Revolution 
but how much weight is to be ascribed to such phenomena as compared with 
factors of a social, geographic, and political character. 

In military affairs Mr. French reveals the same lively interest which is 
evident in his books treating the battles of Concord and Lexington and the 
siege of Boston. He refuses, however, to fall into the error of presenting the 
situation in Massachusetts in 1775-1776 mainly from the American point of 
view. He devotes equal attention to describing the state of affairs from the 
British angle. The numbers, equipment, and organization of Gage’s army 
are the subject of many illuminating pages. Nor are naval matters neglected. 
A chapter on “American Beginnings on the Sea” is balanced by one on 
“Admiral Graves and his Difficulties”, in which Mr. French directs atten- 
tion to a phase ofthe situation quite neglected by naval historians. The 
battle descriptions lack the picturesqueness of Trevelyan and the dramatic 
power of Fortescue. Mr. French has a New England conscience about 
telling precisely what occurred which inhibits him from giving rein to his- 
toric imagination. This is not to imply that his descriptions are lifeless. In 
fact to anyone acquainted with the controversial problems involved, they are 
more stirring than those of less exact writers. Every engagement is seen not 
only as a conflict of arms but as a conflict of opinion among authorities as to 
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what was done or ought to have been done. Such logomachy frequently 
proves more engrossing than the actual battle. 

Generous attention is given to civil as well as military affairs. The 
proceedings of Parliament and the Continental Congress are scrutinized. 
Statesmen and politicians are described and appraised. The transformation 
of sentiment in the colonies from a desire for recress oi grievances into a 
demand for independence is traced simultaneously with the development in 
England of a dogged determination to suppress the revolt. 

There are several useful maps and a good index. The bibliography would 
be improved by occasional critical comment on the sources of information. 

Wellesley College. Epwarp E. Curtis. 


The Social Ideas of American Educators. By Merre Curri, Professor of 
History, Smith College. [American Historical Association, Report of 
the Commission on the Social Sciences, Part X.] (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1935. Pp. xxii, 613, $3.00.) 


As Part X of the Report of the Commission or: the Social Studies of the 
American Historical Association, this volume is not only illustrative of the 
scope of that investigation but of the emphasis which the Commission have 
attached to certain aspects of the task assigned them. It may be regarded as a 
further amplification or interpretation of what they mean by the “frame of 
reference”. Jt is an attempt to trace the relation between the frame of 
reference of a given period and the educational leadership of that period, 
beginning with colonial days and continuing on to the year 1933. The author 
is apparently well aware of the difficulties involved in such a study and with 
commendable frankness has directed attention to the tentative nature of many 
of his results. 

As a bit of intellectual history, attempting to show the origin and spread 
of ideas, more particularly the sensitiveness—or lack of it—of American 
educators to the social milieu, the author is constantly confronted with the 
problem of emphasis and perspective. American education is viewed essen- 
tially in the light of that emerging social order to which the Commission have 
directed attention in their volume of Conclusions and Recommendations. 
“A knowledge of the expectations, successes, and disappointments of the 
men and women who have been outstanding in the upbuilding and direction 
of the American schools may help to furnish incentives and warnings for 
those who now have at heart the social purposes of the schools in the transi- 
tion to a new society” (p. xiv). 

Two thirds of the book is devoted to the period since 1860 (Part II), and 
a considerable portion of this part is given over to developments since the nine- 
ties. The author has combined a chronological and topical treatment with 
a biographical emphasis. Useful as such a survey may be, many of our 
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well-known educators fare somewhat badly in the perspective of this new 
social order, in reflecting so generally the social ideas and the social outlook 
of their own day. The tendency to focus the reader’s attention on some of 
the shortcomings of these educators, as measured by present day standards, 
makes the volume at times take on the character of a brief for the ideas of the 
Commission. Writing of William T. Harris, for example, the author says: 
“Harris likewise gave evidence of his fundamentally capitalistic bias. . . 
He did not mention the influence of politics, religion, personal charm, and 
the ‘school machines’” (pp. 332-333). Again on page 461 he queries: “Did 
Thorndike . . . establish facts or postulate theories which supported the 
characteristic social philosophy of the more well-to-do Americans?” None- 
theless many valuable and interesting data have been assembled and critically 
appraised, adding much to our knowledge of the activities of men like Horace 
Mann, Henry Barnard, William T. Harris, and others. 

The author has limited his study to the elementary and secondary school 
and has sought to define the relation of this part of our educational system, 
as represented by its intellectual and spiritual leaders, to the social move- 
ments of the time, especially to those associated with business and industry. 
Others, however, are not neglected. 

The conclusions to be reached from such a study, as the author himself 
indicates, can at best be only tentative until its scope has been very much 
widened. For one thing the rapid strides made by the public school, even 
within the memory of those of the present generation, make such an attempt 
at a perspective upon the present situation exceedingly difficult, and this is 
especially true in the realm of ideas. For example exception might well be 
taken by those who have been close to the situation, to the relative importance 
attached to the factors noted in the postwar years and the leadership recog- 
nized (ch. XVI, “Post-War Patterns”). In spite of its limitations, however, 
it is not only a contribution to the history of education, in making for a better 
understanding of the position of the modern school, but to the entire cultural 
and social history of America which has been so much neglected. 

New York University. Daxrez C. KNow ton. 


Die Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika. Von Joser Srurz. [Geschichte 
der führenden Volker.] (Freiburg i. B.; St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Company. 1934. Pp. xii, 339. $3.15.) 

Der Aujstieg der Vereinigten Staaten zur Weltmacht. Von Dr. FRIED- 
rich LuckwaLpr. (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter. 1935. Pp. 176.) 
Tue first volume is an attempt to discover the psychological and spiritual 

bonds which have welded the American people into a nation, as well as to 

present a summary overview of the main facts in United States history. The 
author’s treatment of periods and events is necessarily brief; he paints with 
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bold strokes of the brush, but the result is generally accurate. The work is 
based on the better-known, standard works, supplemented by the personal 
observations of the writer during a number of years spent in this country. 
Errors of detail have crept in, and there are some important omissions, but in 
general, the writer’s treatment follows the generally accepted, newer view- 
points of American scholars. The forces of sectionalism are thoroughly ap- 
preciated, and considerable material on American social, cultural, and intel- 
lectual history has been included. One fourth of the book <arries the story to 
1783, and the last third deals with the events of the last seventy-five years. 
The complicated decade of the 1850’s has suffered most from overcondensa- 
tion, leaving the reader in some confusion. Fourteen pages for the years from 
1850 to 1864 are hardly enough. The World War, and the role of Woodrow 
Wilson, are discussed with commendable objectivity. As far as historical 
facts go, the book will give the readers for whom it was primarily intended 
a balanced, and generally accurate survey of the development of the United 
States. | 

It is with the author’s philosophizing about these facts that many Amer- 
ican readers will take issue, not because of an unwilliagness to face unpleasant 
truths about our national progress, but because the writer, like most other 
Germans who have written on the same theme, has found explanations for 
the Américan character which are entirely too simple to ke true. American 
“success psychology”, pragmatism, materialism, venal politics, and the drive 
for the “almighty dollar” are not the whole story, and their evils are as well 
understood in the United States as elsewhere. The writer has little sympathy 
with the democratic process, and his picture of Thomas Jefferson is too one- 
sided to be fair or accurate. His judgments on higher education are superficial. 
The writer sounds the death knell of liberalism everywhere. Centralization, 
standardization, and the disappearance of the old civil liberties announce the 
dawning day. The United States Congress and the judiciary have been 
more or less ausgeschaltet already, perhaps to be gleich geschaltet soon, leaving 
Mr. Roosevelt as the incarnation of the Fährer-prinzip in the White House. 
Such prophetic, and perhaps wishful, thinking may be expected from a wit- 
ness of the coming of the Third Reich in Germany, but it leaves the author 
on dangerous ground. 

The second volume under review is by an author, who already has a two 
volume history of the United States, published in Germany fifteen years ago, 
to his credit. In this little book, Dr. Luckwaldt reviews rapidly, but without 
omitting any of the essential details, the history of American foreign policy 
from colonial times to the present. He makes no original contributions but 
provides, in small compass, an objective and generally well-balanced inter- 
pretation of American expansion, and of the role of the United States in 
recent world affairs. The style is clear and interesting. Although the book 
is intended for Germans, the American reader will find it interesting, if for 
no other, reason than to get the cumulative effect of this description of familiar 
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events in American foreign policy, as seen by an intelligent and scholarly 
foreigner, who focused his attention entirely on that phase of American 
history in which the nation reveals itself to the outside world. 

The Ohio State University. Cart ‘WITTKE. 


Policy of the United States toward Maritime Commerce in War. Pre- 
pared by Cartron Savace, Division of Research and Publication. 
Volume I, 1776-1914. [The Department of State.] (Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 1934. Pp. xiv, 533. $1.25.) 


AT a time when both the executive and legislative departments of the 
United States government are studying the problems of neutrality with a 
view to possible modification of somé of our traditional policies to render 
less likely our enforced participation in future wars, the Division of Research 
and Publication of the Department of State has rendered a great service by 
the publication of this interesting volume. It consists in the main of one 
hundred and sixty-six well-chosen documents, drawn from the archives of 
the Navy Department and the Department of State, as well as from printed 
collections of American treaties and diplomatic correspondence, decisions of 
the Supreme Court and Court of Claims, and the British Parliamentary 
Papers. They touch on every aspect of the problem of neutral rights except 
impressment, and afford a striking record of the efforts of the United States 
government to safeguard and promote the lucrative trade of its citizens in 
time of war. 

With one exception, the standards of editing in this well-printed volume 
are high. In republishing material which had already appeared in print, 
Mr. Savage has generally indicated the printed source; but he has failed to 
do so in the case of eleven documents fully published elsewhere and four- 
teen others of which substantial extracts have long been familiar to students 
of Moore’s Digest of International Law and other collections of our diplomatic 
correspondence. i 

Of the new material, the most interesting is that concerning the unsuc- 
cessful attempts of John Quincy Adams in the years 1823 to 1828 as- Secre- 
tary of State and President to curtail belligerent rights and abolish private 
war upon the sea. In this connection Mr. Savage might well have included 
two extracts from Adams’s Writings (V, 140; VI, 244). Avowing himself 
unable “to imagine a possible state of the world for futurity in which the 
United States shall not be a great naval and military power”, Adams pointed 
out that “we can scarcely imagine indeed the possibility of a war between the 
United States and any European power, of which the ocean would not be the 
principal theatre; and there is no nation upon the globe, which in contracting 
conventional engagements to enlarge the rights of maritime neutrality would 
make so great and real a sacrifice of their particular interests to the principles 
of general justice, and progressive civilization, as this”. | 
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The documents are preceded by an admirable historical introduction of 
121 pages which will prove highly serviceable to students of American 
diplomatic history. As befits the official character of the publication Mr. 
Savage is chary of comment, but he does point out that Van Buren erred in 
assuming that the principles regarding neutral commerce in the treaty plan 
of 1776 were in accordance with the law of naticns. Where so much of 
interest is offered it may seem ungracious to ask for more, but the work 
would have been still more helpful to students if the notes had included 
some additional references to pertinent literature, such as Lingelbach’s article 
on “England and Neutral Trade” in the second volume of the Military His- 
torian and Economist; or Malkin’s masterly study of “The Inner History of 
the Declaration of Paris” in the British Year Book of International Law for 
1927. It is to be hoped that the Department of State, in completing this note- 
worthy publication to cover the period subsequent to 1914, will remedy the 
most important defect of the present volume by including an index. 

Harvard University. James P. BAXTER, 3d. 


Letters of Theodore Dwight Weld, Angelina Grimké Weld, and Sarah 
Grimké, 1822-1844. Edited by Gizserr H. Barnes and Dwicur L. 
Dumonp. Two volumes. [The American Historical Association, 
The Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund.] (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 1934. Pp. xxxvii, 510; x, 511-1023. $10.00.) 
WHEN, a year ago, Professor Gilbert H. Barnes published his Antislavery 

‘Impulse, 1830-1844 (Am. Hist. Rev., XXXIX, 747), setting forth a new 
interpretation of the abolitionist movement and a new appraisal of the chief 
figures therein, it was promised that the extensive manuscript material upon 
which his work had been chiefly based would be made available. This has 
now been done in the volumes under review which constitute one of the 
most important additions to our knowledge of the abolitionist movement that 
has been made in many years, 

The bulk of the letters now printed in these volumes were found four 
years ago in an old trunk in a Massachusetts farmhouse. It was not by mere 
chance that they turned up, for Professor Barnes had zealously sought them 
over a period of years and had followed up every suggestion or hint as to 
their possible whereabouts. So extensive was the manuscript material from 
this and other sources that it was not possible to print all of it. The basis of 
selection was the significance of individual papers in relation to the life of 
Theodore Dwight Weld or to the antislavery struggle. It is safe to say that 
many others will garner rich returns from this body of material relating to 
one of the most controversial periods of American history, for in these letters 
and papers are revealed the thoughts, the motives, and the subtle workings of 
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the mind of the men and women who were engaged in what they viewed as a 
great moral crusade. We have an unforgettable picture of Weld himself as 
he stands revealed in the letters which he wrote to Angelina Grimké prior to 

. their marriage. Here is a collection of love letters of unique character. Weld 
felt called upon to picture for his future bride all that he could tell oz his own 
character, disposition, and personal habits, at such length that one suspects a 
certain morbid pleasure in the confession of faults. The man lives as never 
before after one reads such a letter, for example, as that of March 12, 1838. 
It is a pity that portions of this letter were not incorporated by Professor 
Barnes in his earlier work. 

Weld, in Professor Barnes’s Antislavery Impulse is presented as being 
“the movement’s man of power, the greatest individual factor in its triumph”. 
The obscurity of Weld in the printed records of the crusade is explained as 
being his own choice. He would accept no office, he declined invitations to 
conventions and anniversaries, he would not appear on the platform in the 
larger cities, nor would he permit his words to be published in the anti- 
slavery press. His attitude is well illustrated by a letter to Lewis Tappan, 
written in April, 1836, in which he says: 


I fear much lest our anti-slavery agents get too much in the habit of 
gadding, attending anniversaries, sailing round in Cleopatra barges, cluster- 
ing together, six, eight, or ten of them in a place at a big meeting, staying 
a few days and then streaming away some hundred miles to another and 
another, and lingering round large cities. The great desideratum in our 
Cause is work, work, boneing down to it. Let the great cities alone: they 
must be burned down by back fires. The strings to touch in order ta move 
them live in the country. 


How little connection there was between Weld’s work and that of 
William Lloyd Garrison is shown by the fact that there is not a single letter 
from Garrison in the whole collection and only one letter from Weld to him. 
In this letter, which is dated January 2, 1833, Weld declines Garrison’s 
invitation to speak before the New England Anti-Slavery Society and states 
his complete ignorance of either the principles or the operations of the 
society. Garrison was one of the guests at the wedding of Weld to Angelina 
Grimké in 1838 but there is no further evidence of any intimacy, ner, indeed, 
that there was any co-operation by them in the work to which they were both 
devoted. The names that do appear most frequently in the correspondence, 
apart from the Grimkés, are Charles Stuart, the retired English officer who. 
gained Weld’s friendship as a youth and continued in close friendship, Lewis 

~Tappan, Elizur Wright, jr., James G. Birney, and James A. Thome. The 
letters passing .between Weld and the Grimké sisters form a considerable 
portion of the second volume. 

Theodore Dwight Weld can no longer be an obscure figure in American 
history. He has been presented by Professor Barnes in his earlier volume in 
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a challenging role which is supported by the evidence of the volumes of 
letters and papers. For the care and completeness. with which Professor 
Barnes and Professor Dumond have handled these documents students of 
American history will be grateful. One may expect to see these volumes 
frequently quoted in the future, for all who have occasion to deal with the 
slavery controversy will have to take this evidence into account. 

The University of Western Ontario. Frep LANDON. 


R. E. Lee: a Biography. By Doucras SourHatt Freeman. Volumes 
HI, IV. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1935. Pp. xiv, 559; 


x, 594- $7.50.) 

Tue two final volumes of the life of Lee, appearing in February, 1935, 
were greeted with as loud acclaim as the two earlier ones, which won for 
Dr. Freeman in May the Pulitzer Prize for biography. That so long and 
scholarly a work has been so well received and widely circulated is a tribute 
not only to the author but also to the good taste of the reading public. It is 
likewise a tribute to the subject. Without doubt the Confederate chieftain has 
been accepted by most Americans as a national hero. Without. doubt, also, 
this biography of him is generally accepted as definitive, as it ought to be. 
There can be no question of the comprehensiveness, the thoroughness, and 
the high scholarly quality of the work. The author seems to.have consulted 
everything and everybody. To ten pages of personal acknowledgments he 
attaches more than twenty-five of select critical bibliography, though he says 
this list contains less than half the works cited in the text. In the notes there 
is additional critical comment on various sources, and controversial subjects 
are treated in numerous appendixes. In the text itself.there is a wealth of 
personal detail, drawn from contemporary accounts and works of reminis- 
cence—all carefully weighed, one against another. It would be unreasonable 
to ask for more factual material or more illuminating comment or a better 
story. 

Volume II ended, dramatically, with Chancellorsville and the death of 
Jackson, “unquestionably the turning-point in the history of the Army of 
Northern Virginia”, Volume II begins with “mizht-have-beens” of that 
conflict, the darkest being Lee’s failure to recall Longstreet before the battle, 
partly at least because he allowed this able but opinionated corps commander 
to browbeat him. Then follows a detailed account of the reorganization of 
the army previous to the fateful Gettysburg campaign. This is perhaps the 
author’s most significant contribution to the understanding of that much- 
studied battle. He says: “Nothing happened on that field that could not be 
read in the roster of the army, the peculiarities and inexperience of the new 
leaders, the distribution of the units, and the inevitable confusion of a staff 
that had to be enlarged or extemporized to direct troops with which it was 
unacquainted” (III, 16). His summing up of the factors in the defeat, after 
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a full and vivid account of the fighting, is masterly. Here, as elsewhere, he 
criticizes the leaders more than the army. Stuart, Ewell, and especia‘ly Long- 
street are blamed, and Lee’s own mistakes are pointed out with utter frank- 
ness. Dr. Freeman’s judgment seems as near final as may be, but one factor 
appears to have been inadvertently minimized. Because of his proper bio- 
graphical method of viewing the scene through the eyes of Lee, he blames 
the Confederates for a defeat without fully crediting the Federals with a 
victory. To Union generalship, gunnery, and fighting qualities he might 
have paid a fuller tribute. 

The detailed account of the retreat is almost as thrilling as that of the 
battle itself. In connection with the minor operations until the beginning of 
Grant’s campaign in May, 1864, the author gives a picture of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, describing the nondescript ‘uniforms, the privations of 
the men, and their superb morale, with unforgettable vividness. Indeed, he 
has memorialized not only the commander but also Lee’s army. The critic 
can find no fault here with Lee’s efforts to procure supplies; he was ever at 
his best when striving to overcome the insuperable. Military critics, disposed . 
to apply professional standards, may well be disarmed by his later remark to 
Hill, which affords a valuable clue to his attitude to his command and to his 
cause: “These men are not an army; they are citizens defending their coun- 
try. . : . I cannot do many things that I could do with a trained army” 
(III, 337). i 

Through the campaign of May-June, 1864, from the Rapidan to the 
James, the interest of the story never wanes. Here, on the defensive at last 
though not yet besieged, matching his rapier with Grant’s bludgeon, Lee, 
though nearly incapacitated by illness through a fourth of the time, appears 
at almost his military best. One suspects that to the author the great battles 
of Spotsylvania, so many and so desperate, are the most familiar of the war. 
At any rate, the paragraph with which he marks their end is one of the 
most eloquent in the book. “But never again were the thickets to echo the 
wild rebel yell. To the thousands of shallow graves in the forest none were 
to be added. The barricades might rot and the trenches, wash away. The 
trumpet vine might climb the gaunt, scarred trees, and the honeysuckle cover 
the ruin of the shell-swept homes. Spotsylvania’s sacrifices were complete. 
No more was to be expected of her. The fields and the forests that had 
witnessed the high noon of the Confederacy were to be spared the night of 
a waning cause” (HI, 344-345). 

The general conclusion of the author, in his summary of the whole cam- 
paign, is that there is little just ground for criticism of Lee’s genera-ship and 
much for criticism of Grant’s. Even in the crossing of the James, he feels 
that Lee was not outgeneraled or taken by surprise. Unavoidably, from the 
nature of the terrain and the disparity of the opposing forces, he lost contact 
with Grant, but he did not misread Grant’s intentions, and he gave Beaure- 
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gard in every instance the help requested. He insured the safety of Rich- 
mond and held Petersburg. Military men may do some arguing on these 
points, but all will be impressed anew with the brilliance of Lee’s general- 
ship at a time when, because of losses among higher officers, the troops “were 
no longer led as they had been in the period from Second Manassas through 
Chancellorsville. In the largest sense, only Lee and the men in the ranks still 
made the army terrible in battle” (III, 447). How terrible it still was the 
casualty lists showed full well; Grant lost more men in the campaign than 
Lee commanded at its beginning. 

The story of the fighting from Petersburg to the end is less interesting, 
because of the nature of the operations, and, doubtless for the same reason, 
is not so clear. The initiative had passed from Lee’s hands forever and the 
doom of his cause was being sounded elsewhere—in Georgia, in South Caro- 
lina, in the Shenandoah Valley—as well as in the sad depletion of supplies 
and men. Some mistakes he made but none of them appreciably affected the 
final outcome. The account of the inevitable surrender abounds in graphic, 
poignant details. In the final critique, embodied in the chapter entitled, 
“The Sword of Robert E. Lee”, the author has saved the critics all possible 
trouble; he seems to have considered everything. His measured judgment, 
couched in positive terms and avoiding comparisons, is likely to be accepted 
without serious question. Perhaps the most significant contribution lies in 
the emphasis on the intellectual quality in Lee’s generalship. Despite some 
mistakes and at least one temperamental flaw, his sometimes excessive ami- 
ability, Lee’s great ability as an administrator and his genius as a commander 
seem indisputable, but in them there was more of the painstaking quality 
than has generally been supposed, and more of the clear thought of an orderly 
and penetrating mind. In him industry and courage, intelligence and char- 
acter, were harmoniously conjoined. After reading the full story one finds it 
hard to believe that, in the circumstances, anyone else could have accom- 
plished more in the aggregate than he did, or that anyone else could have 
succeeded where he failed. 

As a paroled prisoner of war, in the house on Franklin Street, Richmond, 
just after the surrender, exhausted in body and troubled in spirit, Lee seems 
an old man. “A week before, carnage, clamor, and the anguish of his coun- 
try’s death spasm. Now, four walls, silence, and a slow fire on the hearth” 
(IV, 188). Yet he soon assumed a role of leadership, the sort of leadership 
that he felt his state and defeated “country” needed. Shortly after the presi- 
dential proclamation afforded him the opportunity, he made a special applica- 
tion for a pardon. This was never granted him as an individual and his 
action was criticized by some of his compatriots, but it had the general effect 
of promoting Southern acceptance of the verdict of arms and submission to 
civil authority. Then came a call to constructive service which he gladly 
answered. For five years, laboring in a secluded country college, avoiding all 
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discussion of war and politics, always exemplifying and frequently proclaim- 
ing the doctrine of reconciliation, he became a spiritual leader of his people. 
After his death, if not during his lifetime, he was enthroned in memory by 
practically all of them as their uncrowned king. 

The activities of these last years, when relatively humble tasks were 
glorified by the spirit in which they were performed, are described by Dr. 
Freeman in detail. One sees the President of Washington College visiting 
classes and examinations, overseeing grounds and buildings, patiently writing 
letters to parents and contributors, unostentatiously dispelling a crowd of 
would-be lynchers. Lee was an industrious and intelligent executive, de- 
veloping the college along sound, practical lines, making a distinct if not 
spectacular contribution to Southern education, and an even greater one to 
the morale of the Southern people. Of “his boys” he required “that they be 
gentlemen in all things, that they study faithfully, that they hold to high 
moral standards, that they “remember their Creator’, and that they keep the 
peace” (IV, 285). In all things he was their exemplar. He was misinter- 
preted, of course, by extremists in the North, but was appreciated by the 
liberal and well-informed. He generally met aspersions by silence, but oc- 
casionally gave dignified expression to his sensible and moderate views. 
Wherever the former commander of the Army of Northern Virginia went, 
he was treated by his Southern compatriots with a reverence that fore- 
shadowed apotheosis. To the young it seemed that King Arthur walked the 
earth. “We had heard of God”, said one daughter of Virginia, “but here 
was General Lee.” 

In the story of such a man almost no incident seems trivial. From the 
literary point of view, however, the last part of his biography is rather less 
satisfying than the middle portions, or even the early chapters which explain 
his growth. As the author well says, there was in Lee no mystery or enigma. 
The impression of his humane gentility, of his simplicity and spirituality, is 
distinct in the reader’s mind long before the final pages have been turned, 
so the massing of details suggests painting the lily. Also, though always 
critical in his use of sources, the author has inserted quotations which impart 
to the latter portion of his book a flavor of sentimentality. Southern senti- 
mentality about Lee is itself a historic fact of importance, but it serves to 
obscure the fact that the man himself was characteristically restrained. Dr. 
Freeman has held himself so well in hand through so many pages that it 
would be ungracious to suggest that he yielded to his emotions toward the 
end. I should probably have done the same thing myself. 

The author remarks that Lee was just the sort of man he seemed to be. 
It may be added that he was essentially the same sort of man that tradition 
has pictured him. Of him, more truly than of almost any other major figure 
in American history, it can be claimed that the symbol and the reality, the 
legend and the man, are practically identical. He was capable of military 
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mistakes and at times sent men to their doom unwisely; ne did occasionally 
lose his temper; but in life as in legend he was heroic, and the beau idéal of 
the Christian gentleman. Without a tragic setting he would seem an almost 
too-flawless jewel; but given the background of dark disaster, and of as 
stirring martial scenes as history affords—given also the wealth of material 
from which details of his daily life can be reconstructed—he appears as a 
supreme subject of biography. Now that Dr. Freeman has shown this, it 
seems obvious. In appraising the military achievements of the Southern 
commander, he says: “Circumstance is incommensurable . . . why invoke 
comparatives?” Without appraising other works, suffice it to say that this 
biography among biographies seems worthy of honor comparable with the 
fame Lee has won among the great men of his race and tongue. 
The Dictionary of American Biography. Dumas MALONE. 


Foreign Bondholders and American State Debts. By Rectnatp C. Mc- 
GRANE, Professor of History, University of Cincinnati. (New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1935. Pp. vii, 410. $4.00.) 


ALTHOUGH it deals with events long past, this book may be accounted of 
timely interest because of the recent “suspension” of the Inter-Ally debts and 
the treatment by Germany of American holders of the Dawes loan. The main 
questions which receive illumination from the rehearsal of the experience 
of our commonwealths is, first, may a sovereign state repudiate its debts, 
and, second, what effect will such action have upon its future credit, that is, 
its ability to borrow again? 

The first of these questions is answered conclusively in the affirmative by 
a detailed and careful account of the defaults or outright repudiation of their 
debts by seven states and one territory prior to the Civil War and by the 
scaling down or repudiation of their debts by eight states efter 1865, three of 
these being also in the first group. No attempt is made by the author to 
answer the second question explicitly although by implication a decided 
negative is suggested. Light on this question may be had bv a reference to the 
listings of state bonds on the New York Stock Exchange which shows that of 
these thirteen delinquent states, the bonds of only two, Arkansas and Florida, 
are at present quoted below par, and for the low credit standing of these states 
other factors are sufficient explanation. 

The origin of the state debts in the 1830’s and 1840’s is well known to 
every student of American history. They were issued to finance ambitious 
and premature schemes of internal improvements, to establish banks, and to 
provide other institutions which the pioneer population of growing com- 
munities needed. The Federal government expunged its debt in 1836, and 
hence enjoyed excellent credit; the distinction between Federal and state 
bonds was not fully understood abroad, and so state bonds were eagerly 
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bought by foreign investors. The ease with which money could be obtained 
led to extravagance in its use, and when the bubble of speculation burst in 
1837 many of the states found themselves in an embarrassing position. Ten 
of the states had incurred no debt, but an investigation a decade later showed 
that, while nine of the remaining seventeen had regularly paid the interest 
on their public debt, eight others were delinquent. These were Maryland, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Florida. 
Of these states, Maryland later paid in full; Illinois and Indiana deeded to 
the bondholders the state canals, by which method Illinois creditors were 
paid in full, but those of Indiana lost; all the other states scaled down their 
debts, and have never paid in full. 

The story of the post-Civil War debts is for the most part one of sordid 
dishonesty rather than of optimistic overbuilding. Most of the indebtedness 
was incurred during the carpetbag regime of the Reconstruction period and 
when the conservative whites returned to power in 1874 many of these debts 
were repudiated on constitutional grounds. All but one of the delinquent 
states in this period were Southern: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Minnesota, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. The one Northern 
state, Minnesota, had repudiated its debt in 1860, but twenty years later it 
paid fifty per cent of the repudiated obligations. 

Professor McGrane finds that creditors were jointly responsible with debtors 
for the creation and handling of these debts. He pictures the acts of the 
legislatures in repudiating them as unfortunate but not wholly discreditable, 
and gives due praise to the courage and self-denial of the people in those 
states which fully met these onerous burdens. 

The question of the repudiated debts of the American commonwealths 
has recently been revived in two connections. In 1933 the Principality of 
Monaco came into possession of some of the repudiated bonds of Mississippi 
and attempted to bring suit against the state; but the United States Supreme 
Court held that no state could be sued without its consent, which in this 
case Mississippi refused to give. On more than one occasion the suggestion 
has been made that the repudiated bonds of the American commonwealths 
held by citizens of Great Britain or other debtor nations might be set off 
against the sums which their governments owed to the United States. No 
action has ever been taken in this direction. “Thus”, concludes Professor 
McGrane, “the rappings of the ghosts of the repudiated bonds continue to 
the present day.” 

The University of Illinois. E. L. Bocarr. 


Pichardo’s Treatise on the Limits of Louisiana and Texas. Edited by 
CHarLes Witson Hacxerr, Ph.D., Professor of Latin-American His- 
tory in the University of Texas. Volume II. (Austin, University of 
Texas Press. 1934. Pp. xv, 618. $6. 50.) 
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Tue first volume of this extraordinary historico-polemical treatise was 
published in 1931 and was reviewed in this journal (XXXVII, 564), to which 
place the reader is referred for some general observations on the purpose and 
character of the work. The present volume, which carries us about half way 
through the treatise, contains the concluding chapters of a description of the 
plains of Cibola, a discussion of the location of four Texas presidios, disserta- 
tions on the Indians of Cibola and on Quivira, and a concluding chapter on 
the location of the province of El Teguayo. Most of this material relates to 
the Texas region in the sixteenth century. 

The editor states that “among the contributions made by Father Pichardo 
which fall within the limits of this volume, the two most notable ones are, 
first, his dissertation on the Indian tribes of the plains of Cibola, and, second, 
his argumentative discussion concerning the location of La Quivira and the 
route thereto of the well-known Coronado expedition in 1541”. The first 
of these contributions is notable because some of the information relating to 
the Indians of Cibola “has not heretofore been published and hence may be 
regarded as a very important source for the investigator”. 

Pichardo’s second contribution—his location of Quivira in East Texas— 
will arouse keen interest and perhaps lively controversy among historians; 
for if he is right, then the foremost modern scholars who have investigated 
this question are wrong. While there has been considerable difference of 
opinion among them as to the route that Coronado followed, it has been 
generally agreed that his Quivira most probably lay in Kansas. That this 
was already the accepted opinion when Pichardo wrote his treatise enhances 
the interest and value of his very different conclusion; and he was so sure of 
his ground that he not only located Quivira somewhere in East Texas but 
also located the center of it with the greatest possible precision, asserting that 
“if we take the name of Quivira in its narrowest sense, signifying only the 
country of the Texas Indians ... it is ...in 30° so’ of latitude and 78° 20 
of longitude” (p. 404). He presents a long, detailed, and forceful argument 
in support of his contention; it remains to be seen whether specialists in the 
field will accept his conclusions regarding the location of Quivira and 
Coronado’s route thereto. The cautious editor does not commit himself on 
this question; and the reviewer is equally cautious. 

In his preface, introduction, bibliography, copious annotations, and index, 
the editor maintains in this second volume the high standard that he set in 
the first. None of the few slips noted by the reviewer is important. The 
translation, the tentative draft of which was prepared by Miss Charmion 
Shelby and revised by Professor Hackett, is for the most part couched in 
clear, simple English. The volume contains a pocket map reproduced from 
one made in 18r1. Historians will look forward with even greater interest 
to the publication of the latter half of the treatise, which, as the editor has 
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already told us, contains “Pichardo’s greatest contribution in the way of 
historical data”, 
Cornell University. ARTHUR P. WHITAKER. 


Edward Atkinson: the Biography of an American Liberal, 1827-1925. 
By Harozp Francis Witttamson, Instructor in Economics at Harvard 
University, Lecturer in Economics and Finance at the Bentley School 
of Accounting and Finance. Introduction by F. W. Taussig. (Bos- 
ton: Old Corner Book Store. 1934. Pp. xiv, 304. $3.00.) 


In times like these when our old ideals, traditions, and institutions are 
in the melting pot, when wise men hesitate and fools parade, it is heartening 
to turn back to an age of hopeful levelheadedness. When our nation emerged 
from civil war with the Union preserved and slavery abolished it still faced 
intimidating problems, but it addressed itself to their solution with self- 
reliant optimism. This spitit determined the economic thinking of the 
generation then maturing. Edward Atkinson was typical of that generation. 
He belonged to its liberal wing, with David Wells, who like himself ap- 
proached economics from the practical and statistical side, and William 
Sumner and Arthur Perry, who placed the stamp of academic authority upon 
its doctrines. 

Atkinson was a Yankee inventor and promoter of new ideas and devices. 
He was in business all his life, as a cotton mill executive and later as the 
president of an insurance company. He did not have a college education. 
He never wrote a thesis or occupied an academic chair, but he was author 
of a multitude of pamphlets of economic import and he was an adviser in 
the highest councils of the nation, His limitations and his strength were 
those of self-taught men. Though his reasoning erred at times from lack of 
theoretical grounding, his convictions were constantly trued by facts. He 
was an outstanding individualist at a time when most men kept erect with- 
out the aid of social stays. He opposed monopolies on the one hand and 
labor unions on the other. He believed that prices are lowest and wages are 
highest where bargaining is free from artificial trammels. Consequently he 
was a theoretical free trader, although he was too close to industry to advocate 
a precipitate reversal of existing fiscal policies. His inbred integrity and 
trained business sense made him an uncompromising opponent of the green- 
back and free silver movements. 

We needed a biography of this man, not only to record the activities of 
a tireless publicist of reform but also to illustrate the political and economic 
thinking of the period in which he lived. Mr. Williamson has filled this 
need competently. Atkinson documented his career with nearly three hun- 
dred pamphlets and articles bearing upon his work and doctrines. From 
these the author quotes abundantly. They reveal a wide variety of interests, 
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ranging from the economic recovery of the South to fireproof mill construc- 
tion and fireless cookers. They suggest a person with a Puritan passion for 
bettering things, and with the happy knack of combining rigid principles 
with flexible applications that makes the New England conscience a practical 
success, If Atkinson had been a mere doctrinaire reformer he could not 
have exercised the influence he did. Though he never made national policies 
he guided in a degree the hands that shaped them. An eclectic in political 
affiliations, believing in the tariff doctrines inherited by the Democrats and 
the monetary doctrines espoused by the Republicans, and finding neither party 
particularly strong in its faith, he was perforce something of an opportunist 
in tactics, but he never wavered from his main purpose. 

These public, and historically important, aspects of Atkinson’s life are 
adequately covered in the present volume. Human detail is subordinated in 
the portrait. Some readers might like to know whether its subject had a 
family or like John Marshall pitched horseshoes in default of golf. Subtler 
promptings than those of the intellect made him the onlv person among the 
hundreds whom Henry Adams met during the trying readjustment of Amer- 
ica following his young years abroad, “who had offered him a word of 
encouragement or had showed a sign of acquaintance with his doings”. 
Perhaps, however, the few words of personal appraisal quoted in the con- 
cluding chapter tell all the people of today wish to know about the personality 
of a man who so largely submerged himself in the causes he advocated. 

The Library of Congress. Victor S. CLARK. 


Chester A. Arthur: a Quarter-Century of Machine Politics. By Grorce 
Freperick Hows. [American Political Leaders, edited by Allan 
Nevins.] (New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1934. Pp. xi, 


307. $4.00.) 

In undertaking to write a biography of Chester A. Arthur, the twenty- 
second President of the United States, Mr. Howe labored under the extreme 
difficulty of having no body of private correspondence and very few docu- 
ments of any kind other than official papers. He had to construct his narrative 
from the writings of Arthur’s contemporaries—in many cases his opponents— 
from such biographies and historical works as dealt with his period, and 
from references in newspapers and magazines. As a result the work is one 
of the most impersonal biographies ever composed, for it is almost never able 
to approach any event or situation from the inside. Anyone who has ever 
tried to analyze the career of a public man knows that one private letter, not 
meant for publication, is worth acres of newspaper talk or contemporary 
conjecture when it comes to explaining actions. From this Mr. Howe is 
practically excluded. He has to rest his explanations on the assertions of 
contemporaries or on his own best judgment, and as a consequence he has 
cautiously kept them at a minimum. 
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In collecting his miscellaneous material and sifting from it all that per- 
tains to his subject Mr. Howe has shown admirable thoroughness and a 
sound critical temper. Not only that, he displays noteworthy impartiality, 
especially in describing the doings of the “Stalwart” wing of the New York 
Republican party, men who fare ill in most historical writing. The only 
individual who seems to stir in Mr. Howe something of the same repugnance 
he stirs in every other writer is Senator Conkling. His personal peculiarities 
are too much even for Mr. Howe’s balanced habits of mind. As a result of 
Mr. Howe’s research we may consider the book as a contribution to the his- 
tory of two things: Arthur’s career in the New York state Republican ma- 
chine, and his record in the presidency. On each of these he has made a 
useful critical study, much after the manner of a monograph. He handles 
the dificult subject of Arthur’s relations with Conkling and with Garfield 
in 1880-1381 with a surprising coolness of judgment, not going so far,.in 
fact, as he might fairly have been entitled to go, in making plausible the 
policy that Arthur adopted. Similarly, in the presidential administration, 
where an opportunity was presented. for making an effective defense of 
Arthur’s record, Mr. Howe contents himself with presenting the facts, to- 
gether with sundry contemporary comments upon them and letting them 
speak for themselves. 

One wonders whether, even in a biography written under the strictest 
canons of historical construction, it is not the proper function of the author 
to venture into the field of reasonable conjecture in the effort to explain and 
illuminate the personality and the motives of a man in the position of the 
President of the United States. Take, for example, the efforts of Arthur, 
when President, to escape as completely as possible, the consequences of his 
earlier associations with the New York Stalwarts and with Conkling. So 
rigidly does Mr. Howe construe his limitations that he will not do more 
than chronicle the successive steps without an effort to supply reasons or 
to draw inferences as to Arthur’s purposes from the nature of his acts. One 
would not need to descend to the level of “psychological biography” to make 
such an attempt. The effect of this abstention on Mr. Howe’s part is to 
deprive the book of personal favor and leave it with the manner and atmos- 
phere of a monograph, rather than an actual biography. As such, however, 
it is to be judged a careful and useful piece of work. 

Williams College. ‘THEODORE CLARKE SMITH. 
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Aids to Historical Researeh. By John Martin Vincent, Professor Emeritus 
of European History, Johns Hopkins University, [The Century Historical 
Series.] (New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934, pp. vii, 173, 


$2.25.) 
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An Introduction to the Use of the Public Records. By V. H. Galbraith, 
Reader in Diplomatic in the University of Oxford and formerly an Assistant 
Keeper of the Public Records. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1934; 
pp. 112, $2.00.) Professor Vincent’s book is designed to be of use in the 
training of graduate students for historical research in the social sciences. 
Nine of its twelve chapters pertain to branches of learning auxiliary to his- 
torical investigation; the others discuss briefly such matters as the definition 
of history, the object of historical research, the importance of proper classi- 
fication of source materials, the functions of external and internal criticism. 
It may be of interest to note that in the author’s previously published His- 
torical Research, only four out of twenty-six chapters dealt with auxiliary 
sciences. While, accordingly, his new manual does not wholly displace the 
earlier one, unquestionably it is much more than a mere supplement. For it 
comprises, in addition to the enlarged (and completely rewritten) account 
of auxiliary disciplines, a fresh treatment of essentials in historical method; 
and the entire discussion has been skillfully adapted to the current historical 
outlook in the social sciences, The bibliography seems ample for its purpose; 
it is classified, annotated, and quite up-to-date. 

Mr. Galbraith has put into print “the substance of five lectures . . . given 
[by him] for several years . . . to graduate students beginning original re- 
search” in the English national archives. The introductory lecture is devoted 
chiefly to a description of the origin and general character of England’s 
archive system, with brief comment on its merits and demerits. In his 
second and third lectures the author traces the evolution of the several classes 
and forms of documents that were issued, and of the records that were kept, 
by the different branches of the English central government in the Middle 
Ages; emphasizing the relationship between this evolution and that of the 
administrative organism itself. The principal changes that have come since 
ca. 1450, in the administration and also in the forms of documents and 
records, are surveyed in Lecture IV; while in the final Jecture, following 
presentation of some essential data concerning published records, valuable 
suggestions are offered on archive paleography, the transcribing’ of records, 
the method of securing access to the Public Record Office, the arrangement 
in that office of reference books, indexes, catalogues, etc. Appendixes supply 
excellent bibliographical guidance and also give the rules and regulations 
under which the materials in the Public Record Office may be used. The 
initial difficulties of research in the world’s most concentrated collection of 
national archives will be greatly reduced if the investigator has previously 
familiarized himself with the contents of this richly informing handbook. 

The University of Chicago. EINAR JORANSON. 


International Bibliography of Historical Sciences, Edited for the Inter- 
national Committee of Historical Sciences, Washington. Volumes V, 1930, 
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VH, 1932. (New York, H. W. Wilson Company, 1934, pp. cxli, 514; CXV, 
525, $9.90 each.) The historical scholarship of over twénty countries, repre- 
sented by fifty collaborators, contributes to the broad scope of this bibliography. 
The steady increase in the number of books and articles listed continues, these 
latest two volumes reaching the totals of 6419 and 6722 titles respectively. 
This last number is approximately farty per cent above that of the first year. 
No changes are manifest in the general arrangement of the materials or in 
historical interest as represented in the subjects investigated, analyzed, and 
expounded by the historical writers. It is obvious, however, that with the 
continuation of such numerous lists representing historical activities, these 
volumes will afford the basis for a study of trends in historical interests that 
may be of deep cultural value. On the negative side, some areas will be 
discovered which are suffering from perennial neglect, and on the positive 
side, abundance of studies in special fields will call for more constructive and 
synthetic surveys of correlated subjeccs. The present reviewer, who has long 
lamented the decline of interest in the study of the classical languages, be- 
lieves that the revival of interest in the classics will come largely through the 
stimulus of historical impulses; that the number of students in the secondary 
schools and colleges with a smattering acquaintance with Greek and Latin 
may never be so large as it was fifty years ago, but the educational force of 
the knowledge of the classical civilization will before long be regained with 
a far greater sense of its vital meaning in social, political, philosophical, 
aesthetic, and ethical relationships. 

This scholarly annual survey of the historical writings may serve as a 
barometer to record the varying pressures of scholarly emphases, but it will 
also reveal latent interests which may afford encouragement to some who 
fear that too much of the past has been forgotten. The plan to bring the 

Bibliography nearer to date is being worked out satisfactorily, the volume for 
| 1932 having appeared in the middle of 1934 and that for 1930 before the 
end of last year. This leads to the expectation that the volume for 1933 will 
appear in the very near future, followed closely by that for 1931. Thereafter 
we may expect the volume for a given year to appear before the end of the 
‘following year. Such relative promptness will require some supplementary 
entries prior to the date which the volume bears. 

The Library of Congress. WiiiiAM H. ALLISON. 


Yale Classical Studies. Edited for the Department of Classics by Austin 
.M. Harmon, Lampson Professor of the Greek Language and Literature. 
Volume IV. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1934, pp. 234, $2.50.) 
This volume contains three studies, cf which the first (pp. 3-55), by Barbara 
P. McCarthy, is an essay in literary criticism which ably defends the orig- 
inality of Lucian’s satiric dialogues against the current criticism that they 
are indebted both for style and content to Menippus. In the second (pp. 
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59-132), P. W. Townsend has performed a useful task in assembling and 
analyzing all the sources bearing on the administration of Gordian III (238- 
244 À. D.). In spite of the meager character of the available material, it is 
clear that structure of the imperial administrative system was still relatively 
sound and capable of rendering efficient service under able and conscientious 
control. The evidence has been interpreted very skillfully, but the style is 
somewhat marred by unnecessary repetitions, as in the references to the 
resistance of Decius Valerianus to Gordian III in Spain (pp. 83, 84). In the 
third and longest study (pp. 135-230), Professor Harmon himself publishes 
two interesting Yale papyri from Oxyrhynchus containing reports of prop- 
erty made to the land record office, and then goes on to a fundamental dis- 
cussion of the problems raised by the known documents of this type from 
Roman Egypt during the principate. That dictation was employed in the 
land office in preparing duplicate copies of reports seems certain, but more 
light might be thrown on the question by comparison with the practice of 
other record offices like the grapheia. The author very properly insists upon 
differences in the form of document developed in the land offices of the 
several nomes. However, the conclusions that at Oxyrhynchus no reports 
except applications for parathesis received endorsements (p. 164) may have 
to be modified in the light of P. Mich. III, 179, of 64 A. D., now in press, 
which carries both a record of receipt and an endorsement. The most sig- 
nificent conclusion of this inquiry is that there was no standing obligation 
to register titles to property, and that the general edicts requiring such regis- 
tration had as their object the correction and completion of the office records 
which had not been maintained in proper order. 

The University of Michigan. A. E. R. Boak. 

Claudius: the Emperor and his Achievement. By Arnaldo Momigliano. 
Translated by W. D. Hogarth. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1934, ` 
pp. xvi, 125, $2.25.) The dominance of Tacitus in the historiography of the 
early principate is one of the most remarkable phenomena in the writing of 
history. Even those who reject his interpretation have not freed themselves 
from his favorite methods. It is therefore refreshing to find in the monograph 
under review an account which breaks with Tacitean technique as well as 
with Tacitean tradition. 

Reviews of the Italian edition (Rev. Et. Lat., X, 510-513; Jour. Rom. Stud., 
1932, pp. 230-233; Berl. Philol. Wochensch., LIT, 1487-1490) have covered 
adequately the controversial points. This translation has been revised in their 
light. The English is so uniformly excellent that but two or three awkward 
sentences have been noted. The author’s purpose is “to determine the nature 
of Claudius’ contribution to the history of the Empire, and so to history at 
large”. That contribution Momigliano asserts was a real one, dependent 
upon the’ character of the man. The first quarter of the book is devoted to 
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“The man of learning” (pp. 1-19), the scholar who had studied and not 
inexpertly the past of Rome. Convinced that Rome’s success was based on 
- progress, he was a reformer. This thesis is applied in a chapter on “The 
religious policy” (pp. 20-38) containing much detail on Claudius’s attitude 
toward the Jews. Claudius, the traditionalist, sought to protect the old 
Roman faith; Claudius the reformer, strove to be tolerant and fair. The 
Jews interpreted the resultant inconsistent actions as proof of Rome’s weak- 
ness. 

More serious results from this contradiction in aims arose when Claudius 
attempted to carry on “The policy of centralization” (pp. 39-73). The senate 
refused the desired co-operation. The equites, frightened by regimentation 
and the threat of imperial competition in business, were hostile to the point 
of conspiracy. Only on the frontiers where Claudius had obedient armies 
was he able to carry out his plan of gradual and cautious reform. To the 
political observer in Rome frontier successes were unimportant, tolerance and 
justice to provincials absurd. What he saw were the disgrace of the senate, 
the punishment of the equites, and a tyrannical government by ambitious 
freedmen and ruthless women. This is the final picture, preserved in the 
notorious Apocolocyntosis (pp. 74-79). 


Pde Vs 


Historical Essays in Honour of James Tait. Edited by J. G. Edwards, 

V. H. Galbraith, E. F. Jacob. (Manchester, Manchester University Press, 
1933, pp. xi, 482, 25s.) This volume, containing thirty-two papers and a 
select bibliography of the writings of Professor Tait, is a fine tribute to the 
scholarly reputation of one of England’s leading historians on the completion 
of his seventieth year. The papers cover a wide range of subjects and periods, 
and their writers live in many lands, yet, as might be expected, most of the 
subjects selected are medieval and most of the writers English. 
'. Of the several papers four deal with boroughs and towns, Professor Tait’s 
special field. H. E. Salter describes the duty of repairing the city walls that 
was connected with certain holdings in Oxford until the thirteenth century 
(pp. 299-303). G. H. Tupling contributes an essay on the numerous town 
and village markets and fairs in medieval Lancashire (pp. 345-356). M. 
Weinbaum discusses the London Iter of 1341 (pp. 399-404). I have set forth 
the contrasts between the lists of parliamentary boroughs selected by the 
sheriffs and the lists of taxation boroughs selected by the tax collectors from 
1294 to 1336 (pp. 417-435). 

Among the remaining twenty-eight papers the most provocative is that 
by G. J. Turner entitled “Bookland and Folkland” (pp. 357-386). In it he 
vigorously challenges the theories of Paul Vinogradoff and proposes: “Book- 
land is the land of the thane, the land of a manorial lord, Folkland is the 
ancient demesne of the Anglo-Saxon Kings” (pp. 385-386). His conclusions 
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will cause a careful scrutiny of the accepted notions of Anglo-Saxon land 
tenure. Convincing evidence is set forth by J. G. Edwards in support of his 
contention that the Izinerarium regis Ricardi and the Estoire de la Guerre 
sainte had a common origin in a prose account of the Third Crusade written 
in French (pp. 59-77). A series of inquests into the holdings of the mendicant 
friars in 1349 and 1350 leads A. G. Little to the unforeseen conclusion “that 
all the four orders down to 1350 lived on alms and not on rents” (pp. 179- 
188). A. L. Poole brings to light the fact that outlawry could be and was 
occasionally imposed in the thirteenth century upon clerks who failed to 
purge themselves in the church courts of accusations of felony (pp. 239- 
246). A. E. Prince describes the prominence of the plan of hiring soldiers 
under what he calls the indenture system during the days of Edward III. 
The value of the volume for historians has been illustrated by the above 
comments; it may not be neglected by sericus students of medieval history. 
The University of Colorado. James F. WILLARD. 


L'émigration de la campagne à la ville libre de Florence au XIII siècle. 
Par Johan Plesner. Traduction du manuscrit danois par F. Gleizal en colla- 
boration avec l’auteur. (Copenhagen, Glydendal, 1934, pp. xvi, 240, 7 kr.) 
In this study the author has ably supported Professor Nicola Ottokar’s cam- 
paign against the old schematic interpretation of early Florentine history as 
set forth by Salvemini, Davidsohn, and Villari. The work is marked by 
vigor and incisiveness of mind and indefatigable devotion to the study of 
the sources. Dr. Plesner’s material is drawn from the illuminating records 
of two rural communities in the Florentine contado. These records have 
been previously overlooked or but incompletely used. Admitting the impor- 
tance of the light that has been thrown upon the status of the Florentine 
cittadini, before and after their migration, and upon the close connection 
existing between Florence and the rural settlements in its vicinity, it may 
still be questioned whether the revisions necessitated by these discoveries: 
revolutionize our general understanding of Florentine history as completely 
as the author appears to believe. 

Dr. Plesner has destroyed the old feudal conception of the Florentine 
contado, including even the castelli. He has banished any hard and fast 
distinction between absolute freedom and utter dependence in the social 
status of the inhabitants of these rural communities. Many villagers were 
simultaneously free in some respects and unfree in others. They held Jand 
in servile tenure and at the same time possessed ancestral estates, the title 
for which could be traced back for many generations. It was the most 
prosperous among them, and not the unfortunates, that migrated to Florence 
and established themselves among the czttadin: while still retaining their 
rural holdings. Thus Dr. Plesner demolishes the idea of a landless Florentine 
bourgeoisie essentially hostile toward the country proprietors. These are all 
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conclusions of vital interest and importance. The present study throws little 
light upon general conditions throughout Italy, but its author believes that 
he has given material support to Dr. Ottokar’s contention that the relation 
of the Italian city to its contado is, in essence, a survival of the Roman civitas. 
The mechanics of the book are not entirely satisfactory. It is amply and 
carefully documented, and contains much valuable material in the appen- 
dixes. There is, however, no guide of any sort to assist the reader in threading 
his way through the wealth of minutiae. The decision to keep the author’s 
final résumé in the original Danish language while the rest of the work is 
translated into French will not commend itself to those who are unfamiliar 
with Danish. These interesting conclusions were made available for the 
purposes of this review by the generosity of Dr. Mary W. Williams of 
Goucher College and Mr. Holger A. Koppel, Danish vice-consul at Baltimore. 
Goucher College. KATHARINE JEANNE GALLAGHER. 


English Constitutional Documents, 1307-1485. Edited by Eleanor C. 
Lodge, Honorary Fellow, and sometime Principal of Westfield College, 
University of London, Honorary Fellow of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 
and Gladys A. Thornton, Lecturer in History at Westfield College (Cam- 
bridge, University Press; New York, Macmillan Company, 1935, pp. XXV, 430, 
$3.50.) This volume of about 400 extracts from original sources is designed to 
fill the gap between Stubbs’s Select Charters and Tanner’s Tudor Constitu- 
tional Documents. More than half of the extracts are taken from the Rozuli 
parliamentorum and the Statutes of the Realm; the rest are drawn almost ex- 
clusively from a wide variety of public documents. Slightly over ten per cent 
of them are printed for the first time from their manuscripts. The original 
language, Latin, French, or English, is retained throughout; but for purposes 
of translation brief glossaries of French and Latin terms are appended. 

The work is divided into three parts. The section on the Central Gov- 
ernment, comprising two thirds of the volume, contains chapters on the 
Crown, the Council, the Household, the Chancery, the Seals, the Exchequer, ` 
and the Courts of Law. The section on the Church occupies only thirty-four 
pages and includes only thirty documents. The decision to leave this section 
“slight, in view of the work which is now being done on this period of 
church history” (p. 289, n. 1), diminishes the book’s usefulness. ‘The section 
on Local Government consists of chapters on the Justices of the Peace, the 
Sheriffs, the Coroners, the Escheators, the Forests, Seignorial Jurisdiction, 
and the Towns. Throughout the volume each chapter begins with an intro- 
duction and a brief, but up-to-date, bibliography. The several introductions, 
covering in all some sixty pages, are scholarly summaries of the recent re- 
search on their various subjects. 

Except for the abbreviated section on the Church, little criticism of the 
selection of documents is likely to be made. Virtually every document for 
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this period which is translated in Adams and Stephens, Select Documents, or 
referred to in such standard manuals as those of G. B. Adams and A. B. 
White is given or significantly represented by an alternate document. In 
addition, there is much, particularly on administrative history, that is not to 
be found in any other source book. However, the retention of the original 
languages makes the work under review more useful for graduate than for 
undergraduate instruction in the United States. 
Hamilton College. ~ Epcar B. Graves, 


The Reformation in England. By G. Constant, Formerly Member of the 
French Historical Institute in Rome, Professor at the Institut Catholique, 
Paris. Translated by the Rev. R. E. Scantlebury. With a Preface by Hilaire 
Belloc. Volume I, The English Schism: Henry VIII, 1509-1547. (New 
York, Sheed and Ward, 1934, pp. xxi, 531, $4.00.) This is the best book yet 
written on the Reformation in England under Henry VIII. Its plan is logical, 
its style is lucid, its documentation is most elaborate. The writer can hardly 
be said to be impartial, though he states fairly the case for the different 
parties. However, like the “judicial Hallam”, when he comes to sum up, 
his judgments are all in.favor of one side. Thus, the author details the 
faults of the Church, which had left the mass of Englishmen indifferent or 
hostile; yet he describes the breach with Rome as “the remote consequence— : 
~ unheeded at first—of a royal whim”. An adverse impression of the reformers 
is very dexterously given by describing in adjoining chapters the champions 
of Catholic unity, Pole, Fisher, and More, and the advance party in the 
schism, Cromwell and Cranmer. The contrast is piquant. The eulogy of the 
three first named, particularly of More, is on the whole deserved, though it 
seems strange to relegate to a footnote the description of More’s intolerance; 
but whether Cromwell was as black as he is here painted is doubtful. The 
case against him is accentuated by making him responsible for the Statute of 
Proclamations and by misinterpreting its purport. In any event, there is no 
‘ point in citing Dean Hook’s remark that Cromwell had spies in every village 
and almost in every homestead, or in stating categorically that terror sat at 
every hearth and daunted the whole nation, for he had no armed force at his 
command and had to rely on the support of the people at large. Moreover, it 
is said of Gardiner that he felt bound to accept the ecclesiastical changes as 
soon as they were the law of the land (p. 388). If More and Fisher could 
have adopted this theory, they might have saved their heads. One of the 
most interesting points made in this book is the importance Henry attached 
to the pulpit, which he recognized as a most potent agency for the formation 
of opinion. His insistence that the clergy, in their sermons, uphold changes 
in religion, suggests that he felt the need of popular backing. 

An excellent chapter is headed “The Moderate Party in the Schism” and 
describes the Henricians, Gardiner, Bonner, and others. They were now 
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ardent advocates of the breach with Rome, but later became the intolerant 
persecutors of those who were consistent in repudiating the authority of the 
pope. Generally speaking, the translation and abridgment are good, although 
presumably an error of translation is responsible for the statement that in 
1540 the treasury benefited to the extent of three million pounds (p. 313). 
The Huntington Library. Goprrey Davies. 


Two Elizabethan Puritan Diaries, by Richard Rogers and Samuel Ward. 
Edited, with an Introduction by M. M. Knappen, M.A., Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of English History in the University of Chicago. (Chicago, The 
American Society of Church History, 1933, pp. xiii, 148, $3.00.) The six- 
teenth century origins of the Puritan theory of church government and the 
conflict of the Puritan ministers in the reign of Elizabeth with Whitgift and 
Bancroft have been studied by a number of writers, but hitherto little has 
been published about their inner religious life. Unlike their better-known 
successors in Massachusetts and in the England of the Stuarts, they have 
remained rather shadowy figures, and consequently it has been easy for 
sociological interpreters of the movement to attribute their intransigence 
mainly to political and economic motives. Mr. Knappen’s chief purpose in 
publishing this volume is to show that, whatever economic factors may have 
contributed to the victory of Puritanism under Cromwell, the typicai Puritan 
minister was moved by an ethical ideal and not by any materialistic con- 
siderations. The Rogers diary covers the years 1587-1590, its author being a 
Puritan lecturer at Wethersfield, in Essex. The Ward diary belongs mostly 
to the years 1595-1599, though a few items were written in later years. Ward 
was a student at Christ’s College, Cambridge, at the date when the diary 
begins; he was subsequently fellow of Emmanuel, master of Sidney Sussex, 
professor of divinity, and a notorious pluralist, and with increasing financial 
prosperity became steadily less Puritan and more sympathetic to the Estab- 
lishment. The diaries are preceded by careful historical and biographical in- 
troductions. The diaries themselves are concerned almost wholly with the 
moral shortcomings of their authors—with “light thoughts”, “liking of 
worldly profit”, failure to preach religion to others, neglect of study, lack 
of charity, and other such sins. They also record occasions when their authors 
achieved a sense of spiritual peace and harmony, though there is never any 
note of eloquence or of mystical rapture. There is also scarcely any reference 
to the characteristic doctrines of Calvinism, to hell-fire, to sexual sins, to 
political or ecclesiastical theory, or to the environment in which these men 
lived. The value of the diaries is therefore chiefly negative; they serve to 
disprove the more facile and lurid generalizations which have been made 
about Puritanism; they show that the Puritan minister in the time of Eliza- 
beth was a similar Kind of person to his successors in the Nonconformist 
churches. 

New York University. H. B. PARKES. 
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De Handel op den Viand, 1572-1609. Door Dr. J. H. Kernkamp. 
Volume II, 1588-1609. (Utrecht, Kemink and Son, 1934, pp. 407, 4.75 4.) 
It was as a dissertation that Dr. Kernkamp began his study of Dutch trade 
with the enemy during the war of independence, but it has broadened into a 
two-volume work of considerable historical interest. The first volume ended 
with the collapse of the Earl of Leicester’s well-meant efforts to convert 
relations between Spain and her rebellious provinces into orthodox bellig- 
erency. This second volume brings the story down to the Twelve Years’ 
Truce concluded in 1609, at which point the author rests his case. The de- 
velopments he has followed recur in well-defined rotation: trade with the 
enemy is prohibited, but continues notwithstanding; it is legalized subject 
to special taxes, the licenten, and to limitations of destination and character 
which define contraband; it is prohibited again when the military situation 
darkens; and so da capo. The consistency of this design illustrates the gulf 
which often yawns between theory and fact. In theory England and th? 
United Provinces were Protestant allies in a war against the popish power 
of Spain. ‘In fact, while English privateers were snapping up Dutch mer- 
chantmen on the well-founded suspicion that they were trading with the 


-enemy, English merchants were not unconcerned in that same trade. And 


while Dutch men-of-war were blockading the coast of Flanders to English 
commerce, Dutch carriers slipped through, or went roundabout by river and 


canal. Nevertheless Dutch capers sometimes took Dutch ships with fine. 


impartiality. Neither sea power permitted neutral shipping to profit by its 
neutrality. Was war an obligato to trade, or trade’an obligato to war? It is 
hard to tell. They were related activities. In Dr. Kernkamp’s work the 
historical telescope is curiously reversed, and one sees Maurice and Spinola 
very small and minutely busy over their conventional moves on the chess- 
board of war. Nor does Elizabeth with her iterated proclamations against 
trade with the enemy, nor the two Philips with their futile embargoes, show 
the grasp of realpolitik possessed by the Archduke Albert carrying on the 
war in Flanders with an empty war chest; and by the admiralties and towns 
of Holland and Zeeland, who appreciated the fact that trade must pay for war. 
While Dr. Kernkamp’s documentary researches have been in the main 
in Dutch archives, his reading has been wide and various, since his narrative 
embraces Baltic and Hanseatic relations with Spain and the Netherlands, and 
the part played by France in the entwined history of war and war trade. 
Vassar College. VrioLer BARBOUR. 


Queen Mary’s Grammar School, Clitheroe. By C. W. Stokes, M.A., 
Head Master. Part I, The Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. [Remains 
Historical and Literary connected with the Palatine Counties of Lancaster 
and Chester.] (Manchester, Printed for the Chetham Society, 1934, pp. ix, 
212.) The history of Queen Mary’s Grammar School, Clitheroe, has hereto- 


oe 
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fore been dealt with, to some extent, in Whitaker’s History of W hailey, and 
Weeks’s Clitheroe in the Seventeenth Century. The latter, though it cor- 
rected errors in the earlier work and gave more extensive information, was 
written without access to many of the original records of the school, and 
hence was quite incomplete. The present volume, based chiefly on documents 
preserved at Clitheroe Castle, and elsewhere, which were recently made 
available to the author, offers a fairly accurate and connected story of the 
school from its foundation (or re-foundation?) in 1554 to the end of the 
seventeenth century. No effort has been made to present a full-bodied history 
of education as it was carried on in such schools, by straining the documents, 
or by inferring what might have been true of Clitheroe School from the 
better-known histories of some of its contemporaries. Instead, sinte the docu- 
ments are rather barren in respect to matter relating to curriculum, texts, and 
internal conduct of the school, there is a fascinating, detailed revelation of the 
gocial basis of school control, through a documented recital of the manage- 
ment—chiefly mismanagement—of the school’s funds and properties. Very 
readable and useful to the specialist in educational history, who finds much 
of significance in the rambling tale told by documents, the volume has little 
interest for the general reader. An index of names, and a forty-three page 
appendix (giving the original charter, statutes, a calendar of documents, and 
a list of governors, masters, and ushers) ‘are included, which increase the 
book’s usefulness to research students. 

The University of Pennsylvania. THomas Woopy. 

3 


Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 
. 1722-1723, preserved in the Public Record Office. Edited by Cecil Headlam, 
M.A. (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1934, pp. Ixi, 496, £ 1 ros.) The 
two years covered by this volume ushered in the longest period of peace with 
all her European rivals which Great Britain enjoyed during the eighteenth 
century. In general, colonial affairs reflected the improved condition of 
European politics which followed the recent peace with Spain, but in two 
localities French rivalry produced disturbances. When the Duke of Montagu 
received a grant of the disputed islands of Saint Lucia and Saint Vincent and 
sent out an expedition to begin settlement, the governor of Martinique 
landed a superior force upon Saint Lucia and compelled Montagu’s lieu- 
tenant governor to abandon the undertaking. On the northeastern frontier 
the activities of the French Jesuits among the Abenaki Indians coupled with 
the mistreatment of the natives by British settlers brought on the conflict 
known as Ralé’s War, in which the governor of Quebec gave strong support 
to the Abenakis. But through united action the British colonies gained what 
they considered a great diplomatic victory when they induced the Iroquois 
to declare war upon the protégés of France. 
In purely domestic matters the papers calendared emphasize the growing 
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complexity of economic and political problems. South Carolina’s extravagant 
issue of paper currency evoked an indignant memorial to the assembly from 
local merchants which led to an interesting wrangle over parliamentary 
privilege (sec. 661). Shortly afterward Governor Keith of Pennsylvania sent 
to the board of trade a well-argued defense of “controlled” paper currency 
as a necessity in colonial commerce (sec. 786). Under its new governor, the 
Duke of Portland, Jamaica entered into the last stage of the protracted contest 
over a permanent revenue. In reporting the Jamaica assemblymen as “so 
fond of the notion to be as near as can be upon the foott of H. M. English 
subjects that the desire of it allmost distracts them” (sec. 779), Portland 
touched upon the matter that was more and more clearly becoming the heart 
of the constitutional problem in all the colonies. From Massachusetts, whose 
governor fled to England for support against the assembly, came an enter- 
tainingly caustic commentary upon the character of the people from a private 
correspondent of the secretary of state (sec. 530), and the surveyor of the 
customs at Boston urged once more the desirability of a parliamentary stamp 
tax in the colonies (sec. 328). These two years included few events of major 
importance in themselves, but they exemplify clearly the growing difficulties 
of colonial administration. | 
Yale University. Lronarp W. LABAREE. 


The Staple Court Books of Bristol. Edited by E, E. Rich, M.A., Fellow 
of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. [Bristol Record Society, Vol. V.] 
(Printed for the Society, 1934, pp. vii, 275.) This volume is divided into 
three parts—a rather long introduction dealing with the légal and economic 
background and contents of the printed text, the Staple Court Book of 1509- 
1513, and the Staple Action Book of 1595-1601. Both of these books are 
written in Latin, which the editor has elongated almost at every point. They 
both deal with the recovery of debts, incurred in the sale of goods, loan of 
money, lease of ships, and so on. Although the law enforced was the local 
custom of Bristol, it differed only in unimportant respects from the law 
merchant. The accused was admitted and paid the debt, or he placed him- 
self on the country for trial. Occasionally, the accused was imprisoned for 
trial, but generally he was too well known for this. If victorious, the plaintiff 
was allowed his debt, small costs, and sometimes damages. 

Between the two books we note a few differences either of kind or de- 
velopment. In the earlier there were more small tradesmen, at least so the 
editor thinks. Certainly in the later the amounts involved were larger. 
While in the earlier book there were no lawyers, just an honest effort to obtain 
quick justice, in the later a few professional attorneys were very active, using 
chancery writs, bringing about delays, and obstructing justice. How far this 
was due to the larger amounts at stake and how far to the general develop- 
ment of the time is a question. | 
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The documents are valuable for a study of local law and court procedure, 
for the history of debts, and for the development of business classes. Unfor- 
tunately the records, especially the later book, are not sufficiently explicit to 
enable us to determine the calling of many of the litigants. Whether we 
agree with the opinion of the editor, as expressed in the general introduction, 
` we acknowledge our indebtedness for scholarly and readable reproduction of 
documents such as the serious student is always delighted to have. We seem 
to get all too few records from the town of Bristol which, from ceatury to 
century, exhibits peculiarities of trade and position. 

Harvard University. N. S. B. Gras. 


King James the Second. By F. M. G. Higham. (London, Hamish Hamil- 
ton, 1934, pp. 366.) The purpose of this new biography is to give James a 
“fair trial”. The result, unfortunately, is to convict the author of a faulty 
technique. The “general reader” (whoever he may be) as well as the scholar 
likes to know where the historian gets his information, especially regarding 
disputed points, but Mrs. Higham seldom indicates her sources, nor does she 
ever give the slightest indication when about to tread upon controversial 
ground. At the end of the book, to be sure, there is a section devoted to 
authorities, but it is admittedly scanty and furnishes no guide for the informa- 
tion in the text, 

Mrs. Higham is generally uncritical of her authorities. In her version of 
Charles’s death, for example, she has evidently used the account found in 
Clarke’s Life of James II, or perhaps the letter in James’s own hand on 
which Clarke bases his narrative (Hist. MSS. Com., Stuart Papers, 1, 3-4). 
Consequently, the narrative gives to James the sole credit for the arrival of 
Father Huddleston with the last rites of the Roman Church. It is unlikely 
that this version is true, for, as Ranke has written in his history (vol. IV, 
p. 201, n.), and as a letter of Barrillon shows, it was the Duchess of Portsmouth 
who remembered the king’s soul in his last hour, and who instructed Barrillon 
to tell the duke of his brother’s necessity (Dalrymple, Memoirs of Great 
Britain, vol. Il, app., pt. I, p. 9x). This is a small point, perhaps, but it 
makes the reader suspicious, and displays too great a dependence on a single, 
shaky authority—Clarke. For as Mr. Winston Churchiil has recently pointed 
out in his Marlborough (vol. I, ch. III), Clarke’s Life is not based on James’s 
own memoirs throughout. The actual ‘authority behind the Life and the 
various other papers surrounding it—Macpherson’s Memoirs, Carte’s Extracts 
—has not yet been determined, but Mrs. Higham should surely inform her 
readers of its controversial nature. 

The literary qualities of the book are scarcely more distinguished than its 
scholarship. Mrs. Higham’s style is frequently naive and, though her volume 
is readable, it inspires the reader with little more knowledge and no more 
sympathy for James than he had before. Only in the account of James’s 
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last days in England does the narrative move ahead with vigor and precision. 
Then the most unpopular of the Stuarts borrows some of his family’s charm, 
and Mrs. Higham has good prose and good history to her credit. But the 
faults of the book are too numerous and too important to be counterbalanced 
by a few good chapters. James II is still a subject for a capable biographer. 
Yale University. Bası Duke HENNING. 


Correspondance de Bouteville. Publiée par Eugène Hubert et Camille 
Tihon. Tome II. [Académie royale de Belgique, Commission royale 
d’histoire.] (Brussels, Maurice Lamertin, 1934, pp. x, 599.) When M. 
Hubert, editor of the first volume (Am. Hist. Rev., XXXV, 666), died in 
1931, he had already selected the material for the second and final volume, 
and had completed the editorial work. This has been seen through the press 
by M. Tihon, associate director of the royal archives. It does not embody 
the whole collection of Bouteville’s papers, but some five hundred and fifty 
` letters and dispatches, printed in full or in part, addressed by Bouteville to 
directors, ministers, local functionaries, and military officials. Though M. 
Tihon could not always perceive the reasons for the choice, he let the selec- 
tions stand as made by M. Hubert, save for the addition of three dispatches 
which seemed to be of peculiar importance. “Nous pouvons affirmer”, writes 
Tihon in his preface, “que le choix fait par Hubert permet de se rendre 
compte exactement de l’activité du Commissaire et d’apprécier la manière 
dont il s'est acquitté de sa lourde mission dans les Départements-réunis.” 

In the course of his task M. Tihon discovered certain errors and inac- 
curacies in the transcription of some of the documents, as well as in the 
annotation of the work, which he attributes to the impatience of the aging 
editor to finish the job. At the end of the second volume there are appended, 
in consequence, seventeen pages of additions and corrections applicable to 
both volumes. The elaborate index also calls attention, wherever necessary, 
to the errata. | 

That this publication is of immense value to the historian of the French 
‘Revolution is incontestable, but it can serve only as a guide through the 
labyrinth of the papers of Bouteville. The indefatigable “Commissaire”, 
while at his post, wrote upwards of three thousand letters and dispatches, 
and probably received as many more. The student who wishes to exhaust 
the theme will have to exploit the entire collection. 

The University of North Carolina. MITCHELL B. GARRETT, 


Europe since Napoleon. By Franklin Charles Palm, University of Cali- 
fornia. With the assistance of Frederick E. Graham, San Jose State Teachers 
College. (Boston, Ginn and Company, 1934, pp. ix, 890, $4.00.) Although 
modestly disclaiming originality, a thing admittedly difficult to achieve in a 
brief general history, Professor Palm has done much more than rehearse a 
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familiar story and add just another textbook to an ever lengthening list. 
Without pretending to offer a new model or resorting to tricks of style to 
create an appearance of novelty, he has produced a book characterized by a 
certain freshness of approach and a certain correlation and interpretation 
which, if not strictly unique, are nevertheless the author's own and no mere 
variation of the conventional. 

The period covered is regarded and treated not as a span of years but as 
an integral epoch dominated by a definite and, it would seem, conscious 
movement which imparts to it a consistent and organic unity. It is the era 
of the bourgeoisie, and its entire history may be written in terms of the 
middle class, its rise, its ascendancy, its setback by war and revolution, its 
effort to recover. For‘a century and a half the middle class has been the center 
and pivot of the political and social struggle, and its energy and ambition the 
mainspring of every significant movement, democracy, nationalism, indus- 
trialism, colonial expansion, imperialism, scientific and technical progress, 
popular education, liberalism, tolerance, social welfare. The thesis is a 
plausible one, and ably maintained. One wonders only whether it may not 
be pressed too far, whether developments so diverse are susceptible of such 
close articulation, whether in fact any complex period can be fully integrated 
in terms of a single force, principle, or tendency. 

Among the more distinctive features of the book one may note the inclu- 
sion of the Americas in the account of the spread of the bourgeois system, 
and of Japan and the United States as types of capitalism, the analysis of the 
causes of the World War, the excellent chapters on the war and the Peace 
Conference, and the section on postwar revolution and reconstruction, a 
capital illustration of the author’s faculty for organization and clarification. 
The narrative is substantial but not overloaded with detail, omitting nothing 
essential but free from the superfluous and the irrelevant. The style is lucid, 
straightforward, fluent; the story unfolds in a clear, orderly, logical manner, 
easy to follow, easy to comprehend. The author’s judgments are sound, 
moderate, and unbiased. A book so admirable in plan, proportions, content, 
and form cannot fail to commend itself to the teacher, the student, and 
likewise the interested layman. 

Brown University. THEODORE COLLIER. 


Freedom versus Organization, 1814-1914. By Bertrand Russell, M.A., 
F.R.S. (New York, W. W. Norton ard Company, 1934, pp. vili, 471, $3.50.) 
“The purpose of this book is to trace the opposition and interaction of two 
main causes of chance (sic) [change?] in the nineteenth century: the belief 
in freedom that was common to Liberals and Radicals, and the necessity of 
organization which arose through industrial and scientific technique.” 

This is a worthy purpose. How well is it fulfilled? There is an account 
of the age of Metternich, then some chapters on the various philosophical 
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radicals and socialists, then discussions of democracy and plutocracy in Amer- 
ica, and of nationalism and imperialism in Europe. The biographical sketches 
are unusually well done, the political narrative is told in an undistinguished 
way, and the analyses of social theory are competent and interesting. That 
which the book lacks is a clear and consistent drive along the main path 
marked out by the promise of the preface and again referred to in the 
conclusion. ae 

The failure to fit evidence to conclusion is illustrated in the treatment 
of the shift from competitive capitalism to monopoly in America. -Here, 
according to the thesis, it should have been the evolution of technique that 
led the way. Perhaps it was, but Russell does not tell us how. He is so 
charmed by the opportunity of telling over again the famous stories of the 
Erie Railroad and the origin of the Standard Oil that he does not analyze 
the ‘actual relations that technology bore to increasing organization. The 
higher organization of business as he explains it was the result of Morgan’s 
effort to protect investors. There were better demonstrations of the thesis 
ready to hand, but the author does not use them. He turns to biography and. 
economic theories when a few accountancy concepts, especially the concept 
of overhead cost, would carry him much further in explaining the relation 
of technology to organization. 

The author is at his best when he is describing, in high irony or with 
brilliant invective, the conditions of child labor in textile mills, the apologetics 
of slavery, the ethics of imperialism, or the anarchy of corporate finance. 

Western Reserve University, Rozert C. BINKLEY. 


Great Britain and the Cyprus Convention Policy of 1878. By Dwight E. 
Lee, Associate Professor of Modern European History in Clark University. 
[Harvard Historical Studies, Volume XXXVIH.] (Cambridge,, Harvard 
University Press, 1934, pp. x, 230, $3.00.) Professor Lee’s brief but compact 
volume is a study of British policy in the Near East from about 1875 to 
1880, though its primary concern, as the title suggests, is the delineation of 
those events which led to the Cyprus Convention of June, 1878. The author 
begins his work essentially with the purchase of the khedive’s shares in the 
Suez Canal in November, 1875, carries the reader through the story of the 
acquisition of the island of Cyprus, and concludes with the application of 
the “Cyprus policy” from 1878 to 1880. He shows conclusively that by 1875 
British opinion had a tendency to look with favor on a partition of the. Otto- 
man Empire, in which Great Britain would obtain her share of the estate of 
the “sick man of Europe”, in Egypt or elsewhere. The resentment of the 
British government over the formation of the Three Emperors’ League 
among Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Russia, with its possibilities of check- 
ing British action, is clearly portrayed. The author also analyzes the British 
plans developed during the Constantinople Conference of 1876 for preserv- 
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ing the integrity of the Ottoman Empire or for assuring British interests 
through a possible partition of that decaying political edifice. One of the 
most interesting parts of the volume is that which deals with the railway 
projects in the Asiatic portions of the Turkish Empire—schemes which were 
later to be taken over and developed mostly by German financial and com- ` 
mercial interests with the backing of Imperial Germany. 

The work is made up of one hundred and sixty-five pages of text, written 
in lucid literary style, and about forty pages of documentary materials hitherto 
largely unavailable. There is a good bibliography of source materials dealing 
with the period. So inextricably intertwined were the policies of Russia and 
Great Britain in the region that it is, perhaps, unfortunate that the author 
has not made available the Russian materials dealing with the same issue. 
This lack is, no doubt, due to the fact that the work has been strictly limited 
to a detailed discussion of the development of British policy in the acquisi- 
tion of Cyprus, based primarily on the papers of Sir Austen Henry Layard, 
the British ambassador to the Sublime Porte from 1877 to 1880, and the 
papers of General Sir John Lintorn A. Simmons, inspector general of forti- 
fications, 1875-1880. 

Professor Lee’s volume is a valuable contribution to the history of British 
policy in the Near East in the period of the Congress of Berlin and should 
interest all students who delve into the later phases of the partition of one 
of the world’s great empires. 

Miami University. Harry N. Howarp. 


Saar-Atlas. Im Auftrage der Saar-Forschungsgemeinschaft bearbeitet 
und herausgegeben von Hermann Overbeck und Georg Wilhelm Sante in 
Verbindung mit Hermann Aubin, Otto Maull und Franz Steinbach. [171 
Haupt- und Nebenkarten auf 40 Tafeln, rro Abbildungen, einführender Text 
und Erläuterungen.] (Gotha, Justus Perthes, 1934, 12 M.) 

La région industrielle sarroise, territoire de la Sarre, et bassin houiller de 
la Moselle: Etude géographique. Par Robert Capot-Rey, docteur és lettres, 
chargé de cours à la Faculté des lettres de Nancy. [Annales de Est, publiées 
par la Faculté des lettres de l’Université de Nancy.] (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 
1934, pp. xi, 637, 90 fr.). 

The Saar Struggle. By Michael T. Florinsky, Ph.D., Associate in Eco- 
nomics, Columbia University. [Prepared under the Auspices of the Colum- 
bia University Council for Research in the Social Sciences.] (New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1934, pp. xiv, 191, $2.00.) M. Capot-Rey in a note 
additionnelle commends the Saar-Atlas which appeared only after his own 
book was in the press. Mr. Florinsky in turn speaks highly both of the atlas 
and of M. Capot-Rey’s scholarly work, and has drawn heavily on both of 
these books for his popularly written account. These words of praise are 
well merited. Some of the chapters of Florinsky’s book are of but passing 
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interest. The chapters on “Economic Factors” and “Labor and Social Rela- 
tions”, however, admirably condense material which one struggles through 
numberless pages to cover in the other books, His discussion of the un- 
popularity among the Saarländers of the League government is also note: 
worthy. 

The Saar-Atlas is a co-operative enterprise. The one hundred pages of 
commentary explain in brief but clear form the multitude of subjects dealt 
with. There are of course many economic and political maps. Of more 
interest are the maps depicting cultural subjects such as the type of settle- 
ment, type of houses, folk customs, annual religious pilgrimages, etc. Both 
maps and pictures are fine examples of German printing skill. 

The atlas has a historical section but M. Capot-Rey limits himself to a 
geographic study. He gives a microscopic account of the physical features, 
climate, vegetation, and people of the region. With great care he analyzes 
the mining and metallurgical industries. Although he disavows any inten- 
tion of passing political judgments, in the end he concludes that on account 
of her industry the Saar territory would be happier with France than with 
Germany. His tendency is to show that geographically the Saar belongs with 
Lorraine, while the German study stresses its historical and cultural con- 
nection with the German Rhineland. M. Capot-Rey uses for his data sta- 
tistics of the depression years 1930-1934; the Germans, the five year period 
1925-1930. The authors of the atlas claim that the swing of Saar trade to 
France in the depression was abnormal and the result of a variety of causes 
which will soon disappear. The French study holds that the last years are 
the important ones and that the shift of trade is because of fundamental 
changes such as the opening of new Dutch mines and technical improve- 
ments in the Ruhr industries. As is usually the case each author uses his 
own figures to prove his point. Since there were no trade figures for the 
Saar territory before 1919 as it was an integral part of Germany, and since 
there are no accurate figures for the territory today as the Saar from 1925 on 
was part of the French customs union, the possibility of argument over trade 
statistics becomes endless. Freight loadings which provide the basis for sta- 
tistical comparison become doubly unreliable when trade with one country is 
largely in finished products and with the other in raw materials. Quite aside 
from statistics, however, these books furnish detailed, varied, and useful in- 
formation concerning not only the Saar territory but also the whole Saar 
Upper Rhine basin. 

Bowdoin College. : E. C. HELMREICH. 


Sun Yat-Sen, his Life and its Meaning: a Critical Biography. By Lyon 
Sharman. (New York, John Day Company, 1934, pp. xvii, 418, $3.50.) 
This book is the first critical biography in any language of the life of Sun 
Yat-sen, the “Father of the Chinese Republic”. Mrs. Sharman has used 
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Chinese and Western sources objectively with the result that the reader is 
presented with a realistic portrait of the patriotic, revolutionary republican 
leader of modern China and his place in the Chinese revolution. The author 
deplores the establishment of the Sun Yat-sen cult and the canonization of 
his writings, particularly of that amazing and frequently naive hodge-podge 
of conflicting ideas embodied in the San Min Chu I. She fears the paralyzing 
hold over the minds of the Chinese of the striking limitations of Dr. Sun’s 
own mind. The reviewer believes that the author overstresses the strength 
of the cult at present which shows signs of decline and with it the hold over 
the minds of the Nationalist leaders of his programs and ideas. 

The existence of the cult, as the author has indicated in her discussion 
of sources, makes the task of the critical biographer doubly difficult. More- 
over, his many years as a revolutionist necessitated a secrecy in his movements 
and activities which makes it difficult to reconstruct accurately even the bare 
chronology of events in his life. She has taken considerable care to do this 
and has cleared up a number of discrepancies in various accounts which 
would have him, and those associated with him, in widely separated places 
at the same time. 

There is one striking omission, namely, the failure to note (p. 312) that 
Dr. Sun’s body was removed to the mausoleum in Nanking in 1929. The 
statement (p. 61) that the Manchus sought racial as well as cultural assimila- 
tion with the Chinese is not quite right. They did consciously seek a high 
degree of cultural but certainly not racial assimilation. The Censorate under 
the former regime was a very important function of government and not 
simply a “political laureateship” (pp. 294, 295). The unity of the work 
would have been enhanced if the criticisms of contemporary China and sug- 
gestions for reform, set forth in the Jast chapter, had been indirectly, and 
hence more effectively, incorporated into the other chapters at appropriate 
places. 

These minor criticisms detract but little from the value of this carefully 
documented study, which merits careful reading on the part of all interested 
in the modern history of the Far East. 

Columbia University. Cyrus H. PEAKE. 


History of Political Thought from Rammohun to Dayananda, 1821- 
1884. By Bimanbehari Majumdar, M.A., Member of the Faculty of Arts and 
of Boards of Studies in History, Economics and Bengali, Patna University. 
Volume I, Bengal. (Calcutta, University of Calcutta, 1934, pp. x, 509.) 
This book is of interest and value in more ways than one. It demonstrates, 
for example, that British rule in India has not involved the extinction of 
indigenous political thought. On the contrary it is the author’s opinion that 
the discussion of fundamentals has been stimulated by the clash of conflicting 
opinions as to the merits of British administrative policy. And the inventory 
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of political polemics which has been compiled in this volume would seem 
to bear him out, for every conceivable type of civic orientation is represented 
in it. | 

The writings of the various Bengali political philosophers which have 
been cogently summarized in this volume are for the most part wholly un- 
known in the Western World. But their contributions to the science of gov- 
ernment, and particularly to the ethics of nationalism, are by no means of 
negligible importance. The relation between a government and the aspira- 
tions of the governed is never a matter of inconsequence. This volume, ac- 
cordingly, should be of more than cursory interest to those who would like : 
to know whether British policy and native opinion in India are as widely 
separated as we have sometimes been led to believe. 

Pasadena. WizziaM B. Munro. 


Aux origines du conflit Mandchou: Chine - Japon - Paix de Versailles. 
Par Dom Thaddée Yong Ann-Yuen, O. S. B., docteur en sciences politiques 
et diplomatiques. Honoré d‘une Préface de son Exc. Le D" V. K. Wellington 
Koo. (Paris, Paul Geuthner, 1934, pp. vii, 304, 32 fr.) The present work is 
an able piece of special pleading in which the Japanese fare badly. Surveying 
in detail Sino-Japanese relations from 1914 to 1919, Dr. Yong seeks to bring 
out the sinister implications of Japan’s continental policy during these event- 
ful years. The factual material used, drawn chiefly from standard English 
and French sources, is for the most part already familiar to Western scholars. 
The chief exception concerns the section dealing with the negotiations which 
lead up to the treaties and notes of May, 1915. Here uncited Chinese ma- 
terial has evidently been used, with the result that these are quite the most 
valuable chapters in the book. Although he appears to have received direct 
assistance from M. Lou Tseng-tsiang, head of the Chinese delegation to the 
Peace Conference, the author leaves untold the story of what actually went 
on behind the scenes at Paris within the ranks of the Chinese delegates. 
Included in the appendixes to the book are a number of pertinent documents. 

The University of Washington. R. T. PorLarp. 


Select Documents illustrating the Four Voyages of Columbas, including 
those contained in R. H. Major's Select Letters of Christopher Columbus. 
Translated and edited with additional material, an introduction, and notes 
by Cecil Jane. Volume II., The Third and Fourth Voyages. With a supple- 
mentary introduction by E.G. R. Taylor. [The Hakluyt Society.] (London, 
the Society, 1933, pp. Ixxxix, 164, £ x 115. 6d.) The Hakluyt Society’s new 
edition of Columbus documents began with the publication in 1930 of ma- 
terial relating to the first and second voyages, edited by Mr. Cecil Jane. This 
second volume gives us documents on the third and fourth voyages; unfor- 
"tunately Mr. Jane did not live to complete his introductory study of Colum- 
bus’s negotiations with Ferdinand and Isabella, but the sixty pages here 
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. printed, covering perhaps a third of the subject as outlined, are of high value. 
Professor E. G. R. Taylor has supplied notes on the documents, has mapped 
the routes of the voyages, and in addition has contributed a supplementary 
essay on “Columbus and the World Map”. The volumes incorporate the 
material given in R. H. Major’s Select Letters (Hakluyt Society, 1847) but 
employ sources which have since appeared as well as the more accurate texts 
made available in the Seritz: di Colombo, by Cesare de Lollis. They enhance 
the high reputation gained by Mr. Jane in Columbian scholarship, and deepen 
the sense of his loss to the world of learning. 

Mr. Jane admits that the accounts of Columbus’s negotiations with Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella are still no more than conjectural, But deficiency of evi- 
dence is a challenge to a scholar of Mr. Jane’s imaginative power. He will 
put himself intellectually in the place of those who lived in the generation 
of Columbus. He passes beyond the fragmentary islands of documentary evi- 
dence and boldly sails on speculative seas. He is a remarkably competent 
navigator. But his discoveries must be called valuable suggestions rather than 
conclusions. As such they have to be hedged with all varieties of qualifica- 
tion whose cumulative effect may well leave the reader bewildered. 

Professor Taylor’s introduction amplifies the sketch of current cosmo- 
graphic trends given by Mr. Jane in Volume I (p. xxi) and carries further 
his criticism (cf. The Geographical Review, vol. XXI, 1931, p. 509) of Mr. 
Jane’s view as to the objective of Columbus. Mr. Jane felt there was justifica- 
tion for the view that Columbus sought a far southern continent; Mr. Taylor 
deems that view inadmissible. But now the world hopefully expects new light 
on this and related problems, following upon the recent discovery in Con- 
stantinople of a Turkish map, reputedly a copy of one made by Columbus in 
1498. The subject has already had preliminary discussion by Paul Kahle 
(“A Lost Map of Columbus”, ibid., vol. XXIII, 1933, pp. 621 ff.) who has 
in preparation a longer study of the subject. 

Duke University. Ernest W. NELson. 


Pioneer Padre: the Life and Times of Eusebio Francisco Kino. By 
Rufus Kay Wyllys, Ph.D. (Dallas, Southwest Press, 1935, pp. xi, 230, $3.00.) 
This work is a popular attempt to portray the life and work of Eusebio 
Francisco Kino, pioneer Jesuit missionary and trail blazer in Sonora and 
Arizona. The missionary was a government paid emissary of good will 
to the natives, an explorer, pioneer, Indian agent, preacher, church builder, 
founder of communities, promoter of agriculture and cattle raising, teacher, 
and map maker. There is a description of the times and country in which 
the great missionary padre labored. ‘The missionary activities of New Spain, 
the early Spanish explorations and conquests in the Northwest, the social life 
of the day, geographic conditions, and Indian life, which are treated, give 
a fitting background for the account of the ecclesiastic’s life. | 

The author draws heavily from Professor Herbert E. Bolton’s translation 
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of Kino’s Favores celestiales. Several maps and illustrations add interest to. 
the work. The appendix includes a list of the routes of the more important 
journeys of the missionary and a short bibliography. The bibliography does 
not show much evidence of material gathered in the archives of Mexico, 
under a Traveling Fellowship in Pacific Coast History, as stated in the 
preface. Political conditions of the times and the causes for expelling the 
Jesuit Order from New Spain are not discussed. It is to be regretted that 
there are no footnotes for the quotations throughout the book. The numerous 
Spanish phrases and expressions are not necessary in a popular work; the 
translation is sufficient. The typographical and other errors noted are un- 
important. The descriptions are vivid and the interest of the reader is held 
throughout the account. The work should be useful to the general public 
and to students who desire to know more about the Southwest. 
Oklahoma College for Women. LILLIAN ESTELLE FISHER. 


Washington, nous voici! La France au secours de l'indépendance améri- 
caine. Par Robert de Loture. Préface de M. Louis Madelin. (Paris, 
Librairie Hachette, 1934, pp. 245, 15 fr.) A man’s book throughout, Wash- 
ington, nous voici! breathes rather of the open sea than of the cabinet. The 
author, a lieutenant de vaisseau, brings to the reader a tang of the salt air. 
He creates continuously the impression that his offering is a work of love— 
for the ocean and its sailors, the fighting forces which the ships transport, 
the officers of low and high degree, and the Americans whom they fain 
would succor. Research is evident, but research is not permitted to weigh 
down the work. It strikes at once the patriotic keynote and sustains it man- 
fully, at the same time that it avoids mere panegyric for the author’s country- 
men, or the slightest hint of condescension for those to whom the aid was 
rendered. 

The author’s point of view is genial. Washington and Rochambeau re- 
main upon their pedestal, quite undisturbed. The weaknesses of Lafayette, . 
apparent to all men by 1792, are here but faintly adumbrated. Why not? 
The Revolution was the Golden Age for the young marquis. The portrait 
best sustained is that of Francois Joseph Paul, comte de Grasse, whose con- 
duct at the siege of Yorktown deserved and won the highest praise; whose 
subsequent defeat in the West Indies was in no sense due to personal inade- 
quacy, but rather to a national ineptitude for discipline, over which the 
admiral had no control. Even Louis XVI shares with his subjects in the 
great adventure, and is credited with intelligence and a sympathetic com- 
prehension of this, the high light of his reign. 

But these are only the great names. A surprising number of the lesser 
men the author rescues from an oblivion which in America, at any rate, had 
largely overtaken them. Brave and young, they live again and guide their 
ships with all the proud abandon of a rich nautical vocabulary. For Wash- 
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ington, nous voici! is not easy reading to one perchance whose French is 
slipping. The sea has a lingo of its own, whatever be the language by 
which it is conveyed. Q 

A. species of epilogue, “La Fayette, nous voila!” rounds out the picture 
at a later date, It is conventional, emotional, basically unhistorical, totally 
inadequate to the motives animating a great nation toward participation in 
a world conflagration. The merit of M. de Loture’s work lies elsewhere. He 
is not the philosopher historian interpreting great movements. He is the man 
of action who succeeds once more in making other men of action live. 

Purdue University. Louis Martin SEARS. 


The Twilight of the Supreme Court: a History of our Constitutional 
Theory. By Edward S. Corwin, McCormick Professor of Jurisprudence in 
Princeton University. [The Storrs Lectures.] (New Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1934, pp. xxvii, 237, $2.50.) Ata time when the Supreme Court 
is more in the public eye than it has been since the period of Reconstruction, 
this short but excellent survey of our constitutional theory is an especially 
welcome addition to the literature of judicial review. It is not intended to 
be inclusive nor is it a completely dispassionate presentation of summaries 
and paraphrases. Professor Corwin is not concerned with presenting a brief 
for particular statutes, but in the intreduction, he does admit to “a sympa- 
thetic interest in the larger features of the New Deal, and especially in its 
wider-reaching implications”, and he sets forth an able argument for allow- 
ing Congress to exercise a greater measure of discretionary powers than the 
Supreme Court has always been willing to concede. For the conception of 
dual federalism, which he associates principally with Madison, Taney, and 
White, and with the majority opinion in the first Child Labor Case, he has 
no sympathy. The nationalism of Hamilton and Marshall is, he contends, 
the only principle of organization which will allow a government of the 
present time to deal adequately with the problems which have been the 
product of the industrial age. But if the theory of Hamilton and Marshall 
is invoked in defense of nationalization, it is the doctrine of Holmes rather 
than that of the great Federalists which he defends as far as concerns the 
interpretation of the due process clause and the principle of delegation ot 
legislative powers to administrative bodies. Of particular interest is his ex- 
position of the extent to which the Court has a free choice of decision in cases 
involving the protection of property rights, always having a sufficient num- 
ber of precedents to justify the desired conclusion. 

It is the final chapter which warrants the title of the book. There it is 
pointed out that the Court has so far refused to impose any limitations what- 
ever upon the spending power. There are none of those limitations upon 
government ownership of business with which the judiciary has hedged 
about, and sometimes crippled, government regulation of economic enter- 
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prise. As Professor Corwin says, if so many restrictions had not been imposed 
upon the latter, there would today probably be less need and less desire for 
the former. At the present time it seems that, unless the Court alters the 
character of its judicial guardianship, only through public ownership can 
certain experiments in something approximating social democracy be at- 
tempted. 

Harvard University. BENJAMIN F. WRIGHT, JR. 


Benjamin Rush, Physician and Citizen, 1746-1813. By Nathan G. Good- 
man. (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1924, pp. 421, $4.00.) 
It seems strange, as Mr. Goodman remarks, that Benjamin Rush has waited 
more than six score years for his biographer. Certainly his career was suf- 
ficiently important to warrant the careful attention of the historian. When 
his death was announced in April, 1813, Thomas Jefferson wrote to John 
Adams: “Another of our friends of seventy-six is gone, my dear Sir, another 
of the co-signers of the independence of our country. And a better man 
than Rush could not have left us, more benevolent, more learned, of finer 
genius, or more honest.” Althougk many students of American history have 
commented upon the catholicity of Rush’s interests and praised his contribu- 
tions to the life of his generation, this is the first attempt at a full-length 
portrait of the man which has appeared. Some forty years ago Paul Leicester 
Ford stated that Rush had written the story of his own life in terms of 
emphatic self-praise, but there is no indication in the present work that such 
a manuscript ever existed. 

Mr. Goodman’s volume is a series of excellent sketches rather than a 
definitive biography. The reader will enjoy watching the good doctor busily 
engaged in his various public concerns—poring over Montesquieu and 
Bolingbroke in the hope of finding a solution for Pennsylvania’s constitu- 
tional problems, encouraging Thomas Paine to formulae the arguments 
which finally appeared in Common Sense, defending the Federal Constitu- 
tion as a divinely inspired instrument of government, lecturing impressively 
to the medical students at the University of Pennsylvanie, introducing his 
numerous apprentices to the theory and practice of medicine, and struggling 
courageously in 1793 to stay the yellow fever epidemic in terror-stricken 
Philadelphia. There are well-documented descriptions of his zealous crusad- 
ing in favor of the establishment of a public school system, the reform of 
the criminal code, the abolition of capital punishment, the emancipation of 
the slaves, and the suppression of intemperance. His influence in the tem- 
perance cause was far greater than his biographer indicates, for there is no 
mention of Lyman Beecher’s debt to the Philadelphia pkysician or of the 
inspiration which the temperance reformers in the state of New York re- 
ceived from Rush’s Enquiry into the Effects of Spirituous Liquors upon 
the Human Body. Probably the most significant phase of Rush’s thought is 
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interpreted in the sixteen pages (255-271) which deal with his theories con- 
cerning the cause and cure of mental diseases. The chapter would have been 
more effective if the author had sensed the vital relation between An Enquiry 
into the Influence of Physical Causes upon the Moral Faculty (p. 292) and 
the whole problem of insanity. But even as the material now stands it throws 
a flood of light on the tentative suggestions concerning Rush which Wood- 
bridge Riley made in his American Thought, from Puritanism to Pragmatism, 
and it discloses a pioneer practitioner in the field of psychiatry. 

Although Mr. Goodman gives us a convincing account of the public 
benefactions and professional triumphs of Benjamin Rush, he fails to reveal 
the personality which made possible so distinguished a career. 

Columbia University. Joux A. Krour. 


Amherst: the Story of a New England College. By Claude Moore Fuess. 
(Boston, Little, Brown, and Company, 1935, pp. xili, 372, $5.00.) A history 
of a college is written primarily for its alumni. The alumni of Amherst 
College may well feel gratified, to the point of enthusiasm, that its history 
has been written with so much fullness of information, so much literary skill, 
and so just appreciation of personal characters—for Dr. Fuess rightly holds 
that the history of a college is primarily a history of men. Secondarily, 
such a book, written appreciatively but without partiality, is of value to 
students of the history of American education, especially in view of the large 
part which Amherst men have had in the work of teaching. But even the 
general student of the history of American life and character, however un- 
concerned with the traditions of Amherst, may draw much profit from 
the book, especially from its account of the first sixty years, 1821-1881, be- 
cause of its vivid exhibition of a type. The character of a college, at least 
of a college as homogeneous as this one was, is formed much less by profes- 
sors and presidents, plans and curricula, than by the quality of the homes 
from which the students come. The Amherst catalogue bore almost none 
but Anglo-Saxon names. Almost uniformly, the students were of the old 
New England stock, their parents of middling fortune or less and of fair 
education or more, church-going people of the Congregational faith, their 
fathers either farmers in the country or professional men in the towns whose 
parents had come from the country, their preparation for college acquired in 
country high schools or old-fashioned academies. Those who founded the 
college intended that it should perpetuate this type, preserving the standards 
of Puritanism and of prae-Hibernian Massachusetts. The record of the strug- 
gles and sacrifices made toward these ends by the friends of the infant college 
is moving and impressive. It may well be instructive, to a generation con- 
stantly shown the less amiable aspects of New England Puritanism, to see 
what it could produce, in the earlier half of the nineteenth century, in forti- 
tude, persistence, public spirit, self-sacrifice, and zeal for education. 

The Library of Congress. J. F. JAMESON. 
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Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar, Troubadour and Crusader. By Herbert 
Pickens Gambrell. (Dallas, Souchwest Press, 1924, pp. xvi, 317, $2.00.) 
This book is an excellent illustration of what happens when a biographer 
starts out with a preconceived notion of his subject, and then selects his 
material to substantiate that notion. Mirabeau B. Lemar was unquestionably 
a strange combination of poet, crusader, idealist, and politician, with enough 
of statesmanship and practical ability in his make-up to assure him of a 
high place in the roll of Texan notables. Because he was a prolific and 
effective writer, he produced much quotable copy, and by careful selection 
one can take his own words and present many different pictures of him. 
One such picture is under consideration here. By means of skillfully chosen 
fragments from Lamar’s writings, the author has stressed what might be 
called the romantic or dramatic side of his career; but in doing so has almost 
neglected the most important phase of his life—the period when as president 
of the Republic of Texas he undertook to work out a constructive program 
looking toward permanent independence for his country. The extensive 
quotations—many of them four or five pages in length—have been drawn 
from printed materials without citations of the sources. One who knows 
the sources of Texas history could locate most of them, however, and having 
done so, would be impressed as much by what has been cmitted as by what 
hasebeen selected for quotation. Other selections would have changed the 
complexion of the picture, and a use of important manuscript collections in 
the archives of the Texas State Library, the University of Texas Library, and 
the Rosenberg Library, at Galveston, would have saved the author from mis- 
leading interpretations or even erroneous statements of “act which cannot 
be enumerated here. Frequently gaps are closed by means of purely imagi- 
nary conversations or impressionistic descriptions, with the result that this 
becomes an entertaining sketch of Lamar and his times as the author con- 
ceived them ‘rather than as they actually were. The bibliography not only 
ignores manuscript materials but also omits several important printed works 
on various phases of the subject. 

‘Vanderbilt University. WizziamM C. BINKLEY. 


Jeremiah Sullivan Black: a Defender of the Constitution and the Ten 
Commandments. By William. Norwood Brigance, Wabash College. (Phil- 
adelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1934, pp. ix, 303, $3.50.) One 
of the problems in the middle period of American history is fair appraisal of 
the much maligned Northern “dough-faces” who scught to defend the legal 
tights of the South. Jeremiah S. Black was of this class, brought up in the 
school of Pennsylvania politics as a lawyer and judge wh3 was occasionally 
spoken of for gubernatorial or senatorial honors by his fellow Democrats. 
He was a friend of Buchanan and as his Attorney General shared the general. 
unpopularity of his administration; he was especially condemned for his legs. 
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opinion on secession which Buchanan somewhat misused in preparing his 
final annual message to Congress. At the outbreak of the Civil War, Black 
was forced out of politics with the other dough-faces and spent the last 
twenty years of his lfe as a lawyer and controversialist. 

From a biographical standpoint, Mr. Brigance has done an excellent piece 
of writing. He has caught Black’s spirit and has been happy in doing so. 
Black was a highly charged emotional character of great volubility and clever 
wit who lived in a dramatic world of his own creation in which he was the 
chief actor. He was continually playing stellar roles and his dramatic enthu- 
siasm for these parts did not permit tact and discretion. But he was so 
eloquent and plausib-e, such a master of clear statement and of the reduction 
of legal argument to broad fundamental principles that he hypnotized juries, 
convinced jurists, and captivated his biographer. 

Unfortunately, ne legal historian has given attention to Black, especially 
as Attorney General. so Mr. Brigance has wisely refrained in most instances 
from judgment of Lis legal significance. He has attributed to Black an 
influence upon the Sipreme Court in the Reconstruction cases which it can- 
not be proved he exercised and in defending his relations with President 
Johnson in the impeachment proceedings he fails to realize that with the 
Alta Vela matter beween them it was both unwise for Johnson to retain 
Black and improper for Black to accept. Neither man showed good judg- 
ment. Taking the work as a whole, however, it is a real if somewhat uncri- 
tical portrait which does Black full justice. The clear and judicious account 
which is presented o= the troubled period, November, 1860-March, 1861, is 
the chief general contribution of the book. 

The University cf Pennsylvania. Roy F. Nicuoxs. 


George Frisbie Hoar. By Frederick H. Gillett. (Boston, Houghton 
Mifin Company, 1934, pp. 311, $3.50.) The writer and the subject of this 
biography had much in common. Each of them, after years of distinguished 
service in the House. became a senator. Their political outlook was similar, 
and their service in Washington overlapped by nearly a dozen years. And 
the task of writing tne book was made the more congenial by the fact that 
the enormous store of correspondence, manuscripts, and books could be 
studied in the room that was dearest to Senator Hoar’s heart, the booklover’s 
library in his Worcester home. | 

While the most significant features of Senator Hoar’s career had been 
discussed at length in his Autobiography of Seventy Years, the manuscript 
of which reached: the publisher only a short time before his death, they are 
here set forth with admirable detachment in their changed perspective at the 
end of a full generazion. The characterization of the man in appearance, 
manner, and personslity is well drawn. With keen discernment, James G. 
D scribed young Hoar as faithfully reproducing in his own person 
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the positive virtues of the Puritans, “even with the spice of acridness which 
distinguished them”. 

Senator Gillett presents an interesting discussion of the reason why Mr. 
Hoar, who “differed from his Republican associates and sided with their 
opponents, and practiced an individual independence more than any of his 
contemporaries”, nevertheless “was generally classified as a rabid and bigoted 
Republican”, and sums up his conclusion: “When principles were at stake 
he always followed his convictions, and when candidates for office were to 
be elected he always supported the Republicans.” The most powerful speech 
in the Senate in opposition to the constitutional amendment providing popu- 
lar election of senators was made by Senator Hoar. After six years of service 
in the Senate and a score of years of observation of the working of popular 
election, Senator Gillett comments dryly: “I do not think the force of his 
[ Hoar’s] argument has been weakened by our experience since the Constitu- 
tion was amended in opposition to his views.” 

Most timely in this study of Senator Hoar’s career is the recounting of his 
determined fight, backed by the vote of only one of his Republican col- 
leagues, against the policy of “Imperialism” in the Philippines. Commenting 
upon the dramatic debate between Senators Beveridge and Hoar upon the 
resolution declaring it to be the intention of the United States to retain the 
Philippine Islands and to “establish and maintain such government control 
throughout the archipelago as the situation may demand”, and writing thirty- 
five years later Senator Gillett says: “T think our history since then has brought 
a general consensus of opinion as to whose policy was right.” 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute. GrorcE H. Haynes. 


The Economic Literature of Latin America: a Tentative’ Bibliography. 
Compiled by the staff of the Bureau for Economic Research in Latin Amer- 
ica, Harvard University. Volume I. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1935, PP. xvii, 315, $4.00.) | 

Brazil: a Study of Economic Types. By J. F. Normano. (Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1935, pp. xii, 254, $3.00.) The Tentative 
Bibliography, initiated by J. F. Normano and completed under the general 
supervision of Professor C. H. Haring, does not pretend to be a complete 
inventory; it is merely a “preliminary representative listing” for the. use of 
economists. The first volume, containing 6244 titles, relates to South Amer- 
ica; the second will cover the remaining Latin American countries. In each 
main division are subtopics on economic and social theory, Indian economy, 
colonial economy, economic geography, agriculture, industry, currency and 
banking, and the like. The introduction is a critical consideration of the 
meager available bibliographical material on Latin America. Scattered 
through the book, at the heads'of various sections, are briefer essays or a 


graphs commenting upon existing bibliographies on these more limited 
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The compilers wisely refrained from attempting to evaluate each of the 
titles listed in the volume. There is a good index and an appendix of 
“Notes on the Statistical Sources of South America”. The work is a valuable 
contribution to Latin American bibliography. 

Mr. Normano’s Brazil: a Study of Economic Types is critical and well 
documented, and is based to a considerable extent upon primary sources. 
Many statistical charts are introduced. The seven chapters discuss the follow- 
ing topics: “The Moving Frontier”; “The Perpetual Change in the Leading 
Products”; “The Leading Economic Types”; “The World Economic Waves 
in Brazil”; “A Century of Public Finance”; ‘Currency and Banking”; “The 
Second Republic”. The style of the book is impaired by the use of many 
long quotations from other writers. Readers unfamiliar with the history of 
Brazil may be confused by the various senses in which the word paulista is 
used. On the whole, however, the presentation is clear, and the author’s con- 
clusions seem valid. He believes that the inequality of adjustment between 
economic and political Brazil, resulting from the “moving frontier”, explains 
the perpetual shift in the leading commodities of the country and in the 
economic types, and also that it accounts for the erratic history of finance 
and currency. The book has an index, a useful glossary of Brazilian terms, 
and a classified bibliography. It is the best general work in English for the 
subjects considered. 

Goucher College. Mary WILHELMINE WILLIAMS. 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Fiftieth Annual Meeting of the Association will be held in Chatta- 
nooga on December 27, 28, 29, and 30. The joint headquarters will be the 
Patten Hotel and the Read House. Professor Culver H. Smith is chairman of 
the committee on local arrangements. The chairman of the program commit- 
tee, Professor J. Fred Rippy, is able to announce tentative plans for the meet- 
ing. There are to be four general sessions. The first, on the afternoon of 
December 27, will deal with the theme “War and National Policy”. On the 
evening of the same day the general subject will be “The Foreign Relations of 
the United States since 1898”. The third general session will be a dinner meet- 
ing on Sunday evening at which an address will be given on the TVA. The 
fourth general session will be a luncheon meeting on December 30 during 
which the topic for discussion will be “Reviewers Reviewed”. The Presi- 
dential Address will be given on the evening of December 28. 

| Other sessions will deal with the following fields: Ancient History (dis- 
coveries resulting from recent excavations); Medieval History; Modern and 
Early Modern European History; English History (with special reference to 
the Church); History of the United States (with emphasis on Confederacy 
and the recent period); History of the Far East; Hispanic American History; 
and the Teaching of History. Joint sessions will be held with the American 
Political Science Association, the American Military History Foundation, the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association, the Agricultural History Society, 
and the State Historical Societies and Archivists. The morning of December 
30 will-be devoted entirely to joint sessions with the American Political 
Science Association. 

The Mississippi Valley Historical Association and the Mediaeval Academy 
of America will have dinner meetings, and luncheons will be arranged for 
the Hispanic American, European, and Southern history groups, as well a as 
for the editors of historical publications. 

Part XI of the Report of the Commission on the Social Studies is entitled 
The Social Sciences as School Subjects (Scribner’s, 1935, pp. xiii, 541). 
The author is Professor Rolla M. Tryon of the University of Chicago. 
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[Research work undertaken to satisfy the requirements of advanced degrees 
| not included] 
XVIII. The United States. 
202 
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(3) Economic 

The farmers movement in American history, an interpretation. 
Prog. Louis Bernard Schmidt, Jowa State College. 

Agrarianism and industrialism in the United States, 1850-1860. Id. 

(8) Since 1782 

The political significance of the office of Postmaster General, 1829- 
1929. Prog. 3 yrs. Dorothy Ganfield Fowler, New York City. 

(12) Middle West 

The United States District Court in Range from 1854. Prog. 
Hortense Balderston Campbell, Wichita City Library. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN HISTORICAL CONGRESS 


Among the most important of the international historical gatherings, 
participated in by historians of different countries but of the same or closely 
related languages (z.e., Anglo-American Historical Conference, the German 
“Historiker Tag”, the Franco-Belgian “Journées”, etc.), is the Scandinavian 
Historical Congress (Nordiska Historikermôtet), held at irregular intervals 
since the Great War, of which the seventh was held in Stockholm and 
Uppsala on August 9-12. About 400 scholars attended the congress from 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Finland, and Esthonia, and there were four 
from the United States (Professor Ebba Dahlin, University of Washington, 
Professor J. H. Wuorinen, Columbia University, Professor Waldemar Wester- 
gaard, University of California at Los Angeles, and Dr. Waldo G. Leland, 
American ‘Council of Learned Societies). The program and arrangements 
were in charge of a Swedish committee of which Professor Sven Tunberg 
and Dr. Salomon Kraft, both of Stockholm, were respectively president and 
secretary. The program included twenty-seven papers, which were distributed 
between three general morning sessions, and eleven sectional sessions, held 
in the afternoons. A variety of subjects was treated, but there was a certain 

concentration upon peasant history, upon the period of Charles XII, and 
= upon military history. = 

A particularly interesting feature of the congress consisted of the visit to 
Uppsala, and to Gamla Uppsala, where a lecture on the royal mounds was 
given by Professor S. Lindquist, of the excursion by boat to the ruins, mounds, 
and sites of Adelsö and Birka, and of the two-day excursion, after the con- 
gress, by motor, to Sigtuna, Skokloster, Badelundaäs, Vasteras, Tidô 
Strängnäs, and Gripsholm, at which lectures were given by scholars espe- 
cially acquainted with the respective localities. 

Notable social events were the reception and supper in the magnificent 
Stadshus of Stockholm, luncheon at Uppsala, as the guests of Professor Lud- 
wig Stavenow, and the banquet in the great hall of the Uppsala Castle. 

Opportunity was also offered for special meetings, such as those of the 
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archivists of the Northern countries, who discussed technical problems, and 
especially of the committee on the revision of historical textbooks. This 
latter, which has been in existence for some years, and which is composed 
of representatives of the Northern countries, has under consideration the 
improvement of historical textbocks especially by the rectifying of tendencious 
or incorrect statements likely to stimulate nationelistic prejudices. 

It is impossible not to be impressed by the importan- work that is being 
done in the field of Northern European history, as evidenced by the program 
of the congress, and also not to wish that more of it.might be available in 
one of the languages most used by American historians. Fortunately, how- 
ever, a certain number of the latter have an inherited or acquired proficiency 
in the Scandinavian languages, and the presence of three such at Stockholm 
is an encouraging sign. The next Scandinavian Historical Congress will be 
held at Oslo in 1940. | 

W. G. L. 
PERSONAL ` 


William Forbes Adams, associate professor of history at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, died on July 27 at the age of 37. A graduate of 
Stanford University and a Rhodes Scholar, he took his doctorate at Yale 
University. He had been a member of the faculty of the University of Cali- 
fornia since 1929. In 1932 he published an important volume entitled 
Ireland and Irish Emigration to the New World from :815 to the Famine. 


Henry Robinson Shipman, associate professor of history at Princeton 
University, died on August 12 at the age of 58. A graduate of Yale in the 
class of 1899, he took his doctorate at Harvard in 1904. The following year 
he was one of the group which Woodrow Wilson, then president of Prince- 
ton, brought to Princeton to inaugurate the preceptorial system. He had 
completed, therefore, thirty years service as a member of the faculty of that 
university. Well known for his attainments in bibliography, he was one of 
the committee chosen by the American Historical Assoziation to direct the 
compilation of A Guide to Historical Literature, and, after the retirement of 
the first chairman, Professor George M. Dutcher, he shared with Professor 
Sidney B. Fay the chief editorial responsibility. His sel£sacrificing devotion 
to this task will be long remembered with gratitude. 


Francis Charles Montague, professor emeritus of history at the University 
of London, died on April 8 at the age of 75. Among his writings were 
Elements of English Constitutional History (1894) aad The History of 
England from the Accession of James I to the Restoraticn (1907), a volume 
in the Longmans series. He was also a contributor to the Cambridge Modern 
History. > 

Kate Norgate, who died on April 17, had done notable work in the 
history of medieval England. Her England under the Angevins, which ap- 
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peared nearly fifty years ago, reminds us that she was a contemporary of 
Freeman and Green. She was a lifelong friend of Mrs. Green, also a his- 
torian. Although she worked mainly with printed sources her interpreta- 
tions are of lasting value. 


Prosper Benjamin Boissonnade, honorary dean of the Faculty of Letters 
of the University of Pcitiers, died recently at the age of 73. His principal field 
was economic history and he published many important works. Among these 
were: L'organisation du travail en Poitou, XII-XVIII® siècles (1900); 
Études relatives à l'histoire économique de la France (1903-1906); Histoire 
des relations économiques entre la France et l'État prussien (1912); 
Histoire du travail dans l'Occident chrétien au moyen âge (1921, Eng. tr., 
1927); Coibert et la Compagnie du commerce du Nord, 1661-1689 (1930). 
He edited the Cahiers des sénéchaussées d'Angoulême et de Cognac {x909), 
and [with L. Cathelineau] the Cahiers de Civray (1925). One of his early 
contributions to local history was Histoire des volontaires de la Charente 
pendant la Révolution (1890). 


Joannés Tramond, professor at the Ecole de guerre navale and chief of 
the historical section of the French ministry of marine, died recently at the 
age of 53. His death is a great loss to studies in naval history. His was the 
principal share in the preparation of the Bibliographie d'histoire coloniale, 
1900-1930 (1932). To the Histoire de la marine, in course of publication, 
he contributed the chapters on the eighteenth century, the Revolution, and 
the Empire. His Manuel d'histoire maritime de la France (1916) is a valu- 
able work of reference. 


Another loss to French historical scholarship is due to the death of Gustave 
Glotz, the distinguished Hellenist, and the general editor of a Histoire 
générale which is in course of publication by Les Presses Universitaires de 
France. He was the author of La cité antique (1928, Eng. tr., 1929), La 
civilisation égéenne (1923, Eng. tr., 1925), and Le travail dans la Grèce 
ancienne (1920, Eng. tr., 1926). 


Anton von Premerstein, professor of ancient history at the University of 
Marburg, died on February 6 at the age of 66. His field of interest was 
the Roman Empire. 


The spring number of the Bulletin of the Friends’ Historical Association 
contains several memcrials of the late Professor Rayner Wickersham Kelsey, 
of Haverford College, a bibliographical list of his writings, with an article 
which he had prepared on “Early Books of Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting”. 


The July Washington Historical Quarterly is devoted to memorials of 
Professor Edmond S. Meany, including a bibliography of his writings. 


Dr. James A. Robertson has been appointed archivist of the new Hall of 
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Records of the State of Maryland, which is pairs at Annapolis. He assumes 
his new duties this month. 


Dr. A. G. Doughty has retired from the position of deputy minister in 
charge of the Public Archives in Ottawa. His service :n the archives had 
continued for thirty-one years. He remains as chairman cf the public records 
commission. Dr. James F. Kenney has become acting dominion archivist. 


Dr, Carlton J. H. Hayes has been named Seth Low Professor of History 


in Columbia University. 


Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger was awarded the Joseph Sullivant gold 
medal at the commencement exercises of the Ohio State University on June 
10. This medal is awarded once:in five years to that alumnus of the uni- 
versity who has made a notable contribution to learning. Frofessor Schlesinger 
also delivered the principal address before the Alumni College, his theme 
being “The American Way of Life: an Historical Interpretation”. 


The following appointments may be noted: Colgate University, Charles 
R. Wilson as assistant professor; Northwestern University, Tracy E. Strevey 
and Franklin D. Scott as assistant professors; University of Tennessee, Jen- 
nings B. Sanders as professor of history and head of the department. 


Announcement is made of the following promotions: University of 
Michigan, Dwight L. Dumond to be associate professor; University of 
Nebraska, Edgar N. Johnson to be associate professor; Stanford University, 
David Harris and Max Savelle to be associate professers. : 


Dr. Walter Livingston Wright, jr., assistant professor of history, Princeton 
University, has resigned to assume, with the current academic year, the 
presidency of Robert College and the American Women’ s College at 
Istanbul. 


Professor R. H. Shryock is on leave of absence for the current academic 
year from. Duke University, and during this time is to serve as Fellowship 
Secretary of the Social Science Research Council. 


Dr. Howard K. Beale is visiting professor of American History for the 
current year at the University of North Carolina. 


During the past summer Professor Conyers Read anc. Professor James F. 
Willard have been Visiting Scholars at the Huntington Library in San 
Marino, California. Professor Merle E. Curti is to be a Visiting Scholar for 
one year beginning in February, 1936. Professor Curti will carry on his 
investigation of certain aspects of the intellectual development of the United 
States. 


The Secretary of the Interior has appointed as Executive Secretary of the 
Division of Geographic Names, Dr. George Curtis Martin, of Corvallis, 
Oregon. Dr. Martin was for twenty years a geologist cf the United States 
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Geological Survey and has made a special study of the problem of place 
names throughout the United States. 


GENERAL 


General review: Hubert Hall, The Reconstruction of Business History 
(Quar. Rev., July). 


The American Council of Learned Societies will continue its grants in 
aid of research on tke established terms. Applications must be made in 
duplicate upon specia. forms provided for that purpose, and must be mailed 
to the Secretary for Fellowships and Grants, American Council of Learned 
Societies, 907 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., not later than 
January 15, 1936. 


The Naval War College has issued International Law Situations, with 
Solutions and Notes: 1933 (Government Printing Office, 1934, pp. v, 150, 
$1.00). Like its predecessors, it has been prepared by Professor George 
Grafton Wilson, of Farvard University. 


The committee o? the Anglo-American Historical Conference has ap- 
pointed a subcommittee on a survey of place names of the British dominions 
and colonies. “The survey is to be limited to those place names, other than 
native ones, which are of interest for the history of the settlement in question, 
and will deal, in th= first instance, with Canada, Newfoundland, South 
Africa, Rhodesia, Australia, New Zealand, and the West Indies.” Professor 
Marcus L. Hansen, cf the University of Illinois, has been made a member 
of this subcommittee 


The Historical Society of Pennsvlvania, in order to facilitate research, 
keeps a file of subjec headings in which individual scholars are interested, 
and undertakes to cal the attention of these scholars to new discoveries of 
pertinent material. Tae society will furnish cards for filing such subjects upon 
application to Mr. Julian P. Boyd, the librarian, at 1300 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia. 


The newly appointed general editor of the Victoria County History is 
Mr. L. F. Salzman, who since 1909 has been honorary editor of the Sussex 
Archaeological Society. The Victoria County History is now controlled by 
the Institute of Historical Research. Sir Charles Peers is chairman of the 
special committee in charge. The second volume for Rutland has just ap- 
peared. Other volurres soon to be published are the third volume for Hunt- 
ington and the third, and possibly the ninth, for Sussex. Work is advanced 
on the Northamptonthire ninth volume, the fourth for Kent, first and second 
for Cambridge, and ärst for Oxford. 


Among pamphlets lately put forth by the British Academy (Humphrey 
Milford), special historical interest attaches to a lecture by Sir Denison Ross 
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on “Marco Polo and his Book”, discussing the various recensions, to a 
Henriette Hertz Lecture by M. Etienne Gilson on St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
to a Sir John Rhys Memorial Lecture by Dr. A. G. van Hamel on “Aspects 
of Celtic Mythology”. 


The Société d’histoire moderne has made another cont-ibution to effective 
scholarly work in a Bibliographie critique des principaux travaux parus sur 
l'histoire de 1600 à 1914, en 1932 et 1933 (Maison du Livre Frangais, 1935, 
pp. vii, 227). It is prompted by the practical consideration that the more 
ambitious bibliographical enterprises are after all lists, relatively complete, 
but carrying no critical appreciation of the works mentioned. The student 
and'the librarian remain, therefore, at a loss as to what is important for their 
purposes. The present bibliography gives summary statements in regard to 
the more significant books listed. Sometimes these are purely descriptive, 
often they are critical in the best sense of the term. Mary books have been 
listed without comment. That there are omissions Professor Georges Pagès, 
chairman of the editorial committee, confesses. The plan had called for 
collaborators in each country, but no response could be gained, for example, 
from the U. S. S. R. It was originally proposed that failure to mention a 
work would be “la meilleure forme de condamnation”. The editors also 
had the interesting idea of marking with an asterisk the titles of works that 
might well have been left unpublished. These schemes had to be abandoned, 
at least until the committee has increased its body of collaborators. The 
reviews and comments which are included, will, however, be read with great 
interest. It is to be hoped that the committee can publish, as it intends, a 
similar bibliography every two years. 


Annales de l'Est, 1935, no. 2, is made up of a “Bibliographie Lorraine” 
for 1933 (Nancy, Berger-Levrault, pp. vii, 136, 18 fr.). 


The following significant volumes deal with the contemporary scene, its 
historical background as well as its problems: International Security: the 
American Réle in Collective Action for Peace (Council on Foreign Relations, 
1935, pp. xxiii, 157, $1.50), by Philip C. Jessup, associate professor of inter- 
national law in Columbia University; The Need for Constitutional Reform: 
a Program for National Security (Whittlesey House, 1935, pp. x, 286, $2.50), 
by W. Y. Elliott, professor of government in Harvard University; and The 
Nazi Dictatorship: a Study in Soctal Pathology and the Politics of Fascism 
(Knopf, 1935, pp. xili, 494, $3.50), by Frederick L. Schuman, professor of 
political science in the University of Chicago. . 


Among the recent additions to the Studies in History, Economics, and 
Public Law; edited by the faculty of political science at Columbia University 
are: The New York Merchant on the Eve of the Revolution (pp. 389, $4.50), 
by Virginia D. Harrington; Women in Eighteenth-Century America (pp. 
343, $4.00), by Mary Sumner Benson; Britain and the Balkan Crisis, 1875- 
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1878 (pp. 433, $5.00) by Walter George Wirthwein; The Attitude of Voltaire 
to Magic and the Sciences (pp. 299, $3.75), by Margaret Sherwood Libby. 


Under the auspiczs of the Catholic University of America the following 
dissertations in the historical field have been published: The Diplomatic 
Career of Joel Roberzs Poinsett (1934, pp. viii, 161), by Dorothy M. Parton; 
Edmund Bailey O'Callaghan: a Study in American Historiography, 1797- 
1880 (1934, pp. x, 92), by Francis Shaw Guy; The Catholic Church in the 
Meeting of Two Frontiers: the Southern Illinois Country (1935, pp. xiv, 
170), by Fintan Glenn Walker; The French Jesuits in Lower Louisiana, 
1700-1763 (1935, pp xxvi, 547), by Jean Delanglez; The Benedictine Con- 
gregation of Saint Scholastica: its Foundation and Development, 1852- 
1930 (1935, pp. vit, 154), by Mary Regina Baska; The Colonial Agents of 
New England (1935. pp. v, 156), by James J. Burns. 


The thirtieth ancual cumulation which makes up the new volume of 
The Book Review Digest (H. W. Wilson, 1935, pp. v, 1183) covers the 
period from March, 1934, to February, 1935, inclusive. The editors are 
Marion A. Knight, Mertice M. James, and Dorothy Brown. 


The Librairie Ploa has issued new editions of Edmond Géraud’s Journal 
d'un étudiant pendart la Révolution, 1789-1793, edited by G. Maugras, and 
Gustave Schlumberg=r's Le siège, la prise, et le sac de Constantinople par 
les Turcs en 1453 (15 fr., each). From the same firm come also Le ménage 
Beauharnais: Joséphme avant Napoléon (12 fr.), by Jean Hanoteau, and 
Le maréchal Pilsudszi (13 fr. 50), by Paul Bartel. 


When Thomas Adams, author of Outline of Town and City Planning 
[Foreword by Frankin D. Roosevelt] (Russell Sage Foundation, 1935, pp. 
368, $3.00), came to “his country, some twenty years ago, city planning was 
in the amateur stage. Washington indeed had the century old L’Enfant plan, 
that, in 1901, had been brought down to date by the Senate park commission. 
The members of this sommission achieved the Chicago World’s Fair of 1893, 
thereby effectively caling attention to the disorderly physical conditions pre- 
vailing in American cities, and also showing the way to betterment. The 
beginnings of the regenerative work were entrusted to architects and land- 
scape architects of redutation, who took it up as an avocation, quite outside 
their regular work. Amateurs they were in their new subject; but they 
planned largely and sought beauty along with orderliness and convenience. 
Usually they gave their services to eager communities. Mr. Adams, himself 
an architect, came from practice in England, where city planning was a 
profession. He introduced here professional ideas and methods, and himself 
became associated with the regional plan of New York and a professor in the 
first American school of city planning at Harvard. His wide experience has 
resulted in a historical review of the planning of cities from ancient times 
to the present day. The historian will find Mr. Adams’s book most helpful 
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as a guide to social conditions expressed in the arrangement and growth of. 
the great cities of the world. City planning has been a favorite sport of 
rulers from the days of the Pharaohs and Nebuchadnezzar to those of 
President Washington and Napoleon III. They, happily, did not have to 
deal with problems of traffic, which now form the most engrossing portion 
of civic study. The automobile is fast subordinating amenity to speed; and 
shortly Mr. Adams’s book may become a manual of archaeology and his 
plans a record for the historian of conditions “progress” has made- obsolete. 
In any case it is a comprehensive, intelligent, and intelligible guide through 
an intricate subject. C. M. 


Dr. Alexander Clarence Flick’s Modern World: History since 1775 
(Crofts, 1935, pp. xi, 667, $5.00), originally published in 1926, has been 
completely revised and brought down to date by Dr. Witt Bowden of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, formerly assistant professor of 
history, University of Pennsylvania. 


The American Correspondence of a Bristol Merchant, 1766—1776: Letters 
of Richard Champion, edited by Professor G. H. Guttridge, has been added 
to the series of the University of California Publications in History. To the 
same series belongs also Effects of the Germanic Invasion in Gaul, 234-284 
A. D., by Inza Jane Manley. 


Articles: Robert Livingston Schuyler, Can History Educate? (Columbia 
Univ. Quar., June); Roy F. Nichols, The Dynamic Interpretation of History 
(New Eng. Quar., June); H. J. Fleure, The Bearing of Changes of Climate 
on History (Bull. John Rylands Library, July); Peter Brieger, The Relations 
of History, Geography, and Art (History, June); Miron Korduba, Michael 
Hrusevsky; als Forscher und als Organisator der wissenschaftlichen Arbeit 
(Zeitsch. f. Osteur. Gesch., V, no. 2); Oskar Halecki, Der Begriff der 
osteuropäischen Geschichte (ibid., no. 1); Richard Livingstone, Greek Ideals 
in Modern Civilization (Yale Rev., June); Herbert Wood, The Titles of the 
Chief Governors of Ireland (Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, June); L. Philippart, 
Essai sur le mot et la notion d’Humanisme (Rev. Synthèse, June). 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


The Oriental Institute report of archaeological excavations in progress in 
the Near East is presented by R. M. Engberg in the American Journal of. 
Semitic Languages for July. With this should be noted C. Contenau on 
excavations in Western Asia in the Revue archéolegique for June, A. Parrot’s 
preliminary report of the excavations at Mari in Syria, XVI, no. I, and 
C. Bache on the excavations at Tepe Gawra in the American Journal of : 
Archaeology for June. In the same journal there also appears T. L. Shear’s 
summary report on discoveries in the Agora at Athens and E. P. Blegen’s 
regular letter of news items. There is also a report of the third campaign at 
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Olynthus by D. M. Robinson. A report of excavations at Gergovia appears 
in the Revue archéologique. for June. 


A bibliography of the works of Adolf Erman, containing many items of 
interest to historians, is published in Zeitschrift fiir aegyptische Sprache, 
LXXI, no. 1. H. M. Last contributes a review of the study of Roman history 
in Great Britain since 1919 to Studi romani nel mondo, II. Note also J. 
Miller’s report on the historical literature about the period from Diocletian 
- to Theodosius I in Bursian’s Jahresbericht, CCXLVI. 


The Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, LVIII, no. 2, contains several 
articles publishing new inscriptions; one may note those of Philippi by P. 
Lemerle, and of Thasos by M. Launay, a group from Caria by A. Laumonier 
and with these last note L. Robert’s corrections. W. H. Buckler has pub- 

lished some documents from Phrygia and Cyprus in the Journal of Hellenic 
_ Studies, LV, no. 1. On papyri note in Aegyptus; for April, A. Zambon’s 
“Didascalikai”, and some new documents edited by Medea Norsa, A. 
Calderini, and others. 


The American Numismatic Society has issued À Bibliography of Byzan- 
tine Coin Hoards, prepared by Sawyer McA. Mosser. It is No. 67 of the 
series entitled “Numismatic Notes and Monographs”. 


For literary sources there have appeared articles by A. Momigliano on the 
“Historia” of Ephorus and the “Hellenica” of Theopompus in Rivista di 
filologia for June, and A. Klotz on the sources of Plutarch’s life of Quintus 
Fabius Maximus in Rhetnisches Museum, LXXXIV, no. 2. 


In the field of history of religion the following articles have some general 
importance: A. J. Festugiére, “Les Mystères de Dionysus” in Revue Biblique 
for April; F. Müller, jr., “Studia ad Terrae Matris cultus pertinentia” in 
Mnemosyne, III, nos. 2, 3; and particularly M. P. Charlesworth, “Some Ob- 
servations on Ruler Cult, Especially in Rome”, in the Harvard Theological 
Review for January. 


Articles: N. F. Wheeler, Pyramids and their Purpose: [II] The Pyramid 
of Khufu (Antiquity, June); W. G. Williams, The Ras Shamra Inscriptions 
and their Significance for the History of Hebrew Religion (Am. Jour. Sem. 
Lang., July); J. H. Oliver, The Marathon Epigrams (Am. Jour. Philol., 
July); D. M. Robinson, The Athenian Decree on Coinage (ibid. Apr.); W. 
Judeich, Die Schlacht bei Oenoe (Hist. Zeitsch., CLIT, no. 2); U. Wilcken, 
Zur oligarchischen Revolution in Athen vom Jahre 411 v. Chr. (Sitzungsber. 
Berl. Akad., 1935); G. De Sanctis, Contributi epigrafici alla chronologia della 
guerra deceleica (Riv. Filol., June); F. Hempl, Die Bottiaeer (Rhein. Mus., 
LXXXIV, no. 2); G. Daux, Sur la loi amphictionique de 380 av. J-C. 
(Rev. Arch., June); H. Mattingly and E. S. G. Robinson, Nummus (Am. 
Jour. Philol., July); E. F. D’Arms, The Date and Nature of the Lex Thoria 
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(ibid.); J. A. O. Larsen, Was Greece Free between 196 and 146 B. C. (Class. 
Philol., July); L. Laffranchi, Nuovi testi numismatici sulle vittorie romane 
nel Ponto (Historia, IX, no. 1); Germain de Montauzan, Licinus, procurator 
des Gaules: L'histoire et la légende (Rev. Hist., Mar.); T. Corbishley, The 
Chronology of the Reign of Herod the Great (Jour. Theol. Stud., CXLI); 
J. Bérard, Recherches sur les itinéraires de Saint Paul en Asie Mineure (Rev. 
Arch., Mar.); J. Gagé, Un manifeste dynastique de Caligula (Rev. Etudes 
Anc., June); O: Montevecchi, Ricerche di sociologia nei documenti dell Egitto 
greco-romano (Aegyptus, Apr.); S. Avogadro, Le apographai di proprieta 
nell’ Egitto greco-romano (ibid.); M. Rostovtzeff, Progonoi (Jour. Hell. 
Stud., LV, no. 1); A. Schenk Graf Stauffenberg, Germanen in römischen 
Reich (Welt als Geschichte, I, no. 2); C. A. Balducci, L’oppostzione dinasto- 
politica alla morte di Onorio (Riv. Filol., June). 
T. R.S.B. 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


General review: Albert Vogt, Chronique de l'histoire de Byzance (Rev. 
Ques. Hist., May). 


À new volume of the Records of Civilization, published under the 
auspices of the department of history of Columbia University is Gulathingslég 
hin eldri, the Earliest Norwegian Laws: being the Gulathing Law and the 
Frostathing Law (pp. ix, 351, $5.00), translated from the old Norwegian by 
Laurence M. Larson. These laws appear to have taken form as early as the 
reign of the missionary king, Olaf Haraldsson (1016-1030), and present a 
picture of Norwegian life in the eleventh century as well as illustrate what 
happened when the Christian religious system was superimposed upon the 
native culture. 


Sune Lindquist’s recent publication, Svenskarne 1 heden tid (Stockholm, 
Bonnier, 1935), is a study of life and culture in Old Sweden, but principally 
in the viking age. The discussion throughout is topical, though care is also 
taken to indicate clearly the more important chronological landmarks. 


Apropos of the eight hundredth anniversary of a great figure in the 
history of the Jewish people Professor Solomon Zeitlin has prepared a new 
biography of Maimonides (Bloch Publishing Company, 1935, pp. xi, 234, 
$2.00). 


Professor Alain de Boüard, of the Ecole des chartes, has edited a second 
volume of Documents en français des Archives angevines, Règne de Charles 
Ie": Les comptes des trésorters (Boccard, 30 fr.). It will be recalled that the 
first volume offered Les mandements aux trésoriers. 


A document of special importance for the history of the medieval German 
merchant is Das Handlungsbuch der Holtschuber in Nürnberg von 1304- 
1307 [Verôffentlichungen der Gesellschaft für fränkische Geschichte] 
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(Erlangen, Palm and Enke, 1934, pp. lxxxiji, 162, 14.50 M.), edited by Anton ` 
Chroust and Hans Froesler. The main part of the account book runs from 
the spring of 1304 to the spring of 1305. The Holtschuber were cloth 
merchants. 


The volume entided L’avénement du régime démocratique à Bruxelles 
pendant le Moyen Aze, 1306-1423, by F. Favresse, docteur en philosophie et 
lettres (Brussels, Maurice Lamertin, 1932, pp. 334), is a valuable supplement 
to the late Professor Des Marez’s L'organisation du travail à Bruxelles au 
XV® siècle (1904). The crafts of Brussels possessed no political rights before 
1302, nor might they take any initiative in matters connected with their 
calling. In 1303, folowing the rising of their unfortunate fellow laborers 
in the towns of Flanders who in 1302 defeated their political and social 
oppressors under the walls of Courtrai, they forced the duke of Brabant and 
his patrician supporters in Brussels to grant them freedom of corporate action. 
When the storm passed, in 1306, their liberties were taken from them and 
until 1423 they were to remain in this submerged social, political, and 
economic condition, 2xploited by their more fortunate superiors. This study 
presents a clear and detailed picture of the inner economic and political or- 
ganization of a late medieval town. It is provided with a good bibliography 
and ample notes, besides some unpublished documents. It is to be hoped 
that such an excellent presentation will make clear to students that medieval 
Brussels, like other towns of Brabant with which the author frequently com- 
pares conditions in Brussels, was an important town well worthy of the 
historian’s attention. H. S. L. 


Articles: Ernest Stein, La Péricde Byzantine de la Papauté (Catholic 
Hist. Rev., July); Fercy Ernst Schramm, Zur Geschichte der päpstlichen 
Tiara (Hist. Zeitsch., July); Hildegard Schaeder, Geschichte und Legende 
im Werk der Slavermissionare Konstantin und Method (ibid., July); Alex- 
ander Brückner, Cyril und Method (Zeitsch. f. Osteur. Gesch., V, no. 2); 
Robert Stupperich, Zur neueren Nikon-Forschung (ibid.); M. L. W. Laistner, 
The Christian Attitede to Pagan Literature | Historical Revision, LX XIII] 
(History, June); A. Mollard, La diffusion de l'Institution oratoire au XII 
siècle (Moyen Age, Jan.); H. Pflaum, A Strange Crusaders’ Song (Speculum, 
July); L. W. Jones, Two Salzburg Manuscripts and the Influence of Tours 
(tbid.); Sidney Pairter, English Castles in the Middle Ages (ibid.); J. C. 
Russell, Medical Writers of Thirteenth Century England (An. Medical Hist., 
July); S. H. F. Johnston, The Lands of Hubert de Burgh (Eng. Hist. Rev., 
July); C. R. Cheney, Legislation of the Medieval Church [II] (ibid.): 
M. D. Knowles, Th2 Revolt of the Lay Brothers of Sempringham (ibid.); 
H. F. Chettle, The Eurgesses of Calais (ibid.); Paul Rolland, De l'économie 
antique au grand coramerce médiéval: Le problème de la continuité à Tournai 


et dans la Gaule du Nord (An. Hist. Éc. et Soc., May); A. Jourdan, La ville 
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| étudiée dans ses quartiers: Autour des Halles de Paris au moyen âge (ibid.); 
Francis A. Mullin, The Palatinate of Durham (Cath. Hist. Rev., July); 
E. Druwé, La première rédaction du “Cur Deus homo” de S. Anselme 
(Rev. Hist. Ecclés., July); Johan Schreiner, Norges overgang fra arvertke tl 
valgrike [the transition in Norway from a hereditary to an elective monarchy ] 
(Hist. Tidsskr., 1935, no. 2); Absalon Taranger, Om kengevalg i Norge i 
sagatiden [royal elections in Norway in the saga period] (zbid., 1935, nos. 
1, 2); Sven Tunberg, Den äldsta riksgränsen mellan Sverige och Danmark 
[the oldest boundary between Sweden and Denmark] (Nordisk Tidskr., 
1935, no. 4); G. Wrangel, Skandinaviska förbindelser med de vüstslaviska 
folken under den äldre medeltiden [Scandinavian contacts with the West 
Slavic peoples in the earlier Middle Ages] (Tidskr. for Konstvetenskap, 1935); 
E. F. Jacob, Dietrich of Niem: His Place in the Conciliar Movement (Bull. © 
John Rylands Library, July); Pauline Aiken, Vincent of Eeauvais and Dame 
Pertelote’s Medicine (Speculum, July); A. M. and P. Benenfant, Le projet 
d'érection des Etats bourguignons en royaume en 1447 (Moyen Age, Jan.). 


FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES 


General review: L. Cahen, L’histoire politique de l'Angleterre aux XVI? 
et XVIIe siècles (Rev. Synthèse, June). 


Students of history will find useful “Recent Literature of the English 
Renaissance”, compiled by Hardin Craig and David Patrick, which con- 
stitutes a substantial portion of Studies in Philology for April, 1935. One of 
its eight sections is allotted to titles dealing with “History, Manners, and 
Customs”. 


No. 1 of the Monographs in Church History, published by the American 
Society of Church History, is Bibliography of the Continental Reformation: 
Materials available in English, prepared by Professor Roland H. Bainton, of 
Yale University. 


The origins of capitalistic accumulations receive some illumination from 
a co-operative work by Hugo Rachel, Johannes Papritz, and Paul Wallich 
entitled Berliner Grosskaufleute und Kapitalisten, vol. I (Berlin, Gsellius, 
1934). This is one of the projects of the Verein fiir die Geschichte der Mark 
Brandenburg. The first volume goes to the close of the Thirty Years’ War. 
Rachel is the author of a recent work on Das berliner Wirtschaftsleben 1m 
Zeitalter des Frihkapitalismus. 


Abbot Johannes Burchard, a personage of importance in the study of the 
Catholic restoration in Germany during the last half of the sixteenth century, 
is studied in Salesius Hess’s Das Kloster Banz in seinen Beziehungen zu den 
Hochsuften Bamberg und Würzburg unter Abt Johannes Burchard: Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der fränkischen Benediktinerkléster. It belongs to 
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Studien und Mitteilungen zur Geschichte des Benedicktinerordens und seiner 
Zweige (St. Ottilien, Missionsdruckerei, 1935). 


One of the earliest of the great British commercial companies is the sub- 
ject of a careful study by Alfred C. Wood in A History of the Levant Com- 
pany (Oxford University Press). 


Articles: David B. Quinn, Edward IV and Exploration (Mariner’s Mir- 
ror, July); Hans Baron, La rinascita dell’ etica statale Romana nell’ Umane- 
simo Fiorentino del Quattrocento (Civiltà Moderna, Jan.); Rachel Giese, 
Erasmus and the Fine Arts (Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept.); John Horsch, The Rise 
and Fall of the Anabaptists of Minster (Mennonite Quar., Apr.); Rosario 
Russo, La politica agraria dell’ Officio di San Giorgeo nella Corsica, 1490- 
1553 (Riv. Stor. Ital., 1934, no. 4); A. Pascal, Da Lucca a Ginevra: Studi 
sulla emigrazione religiosa lucchese nel secolo XVI [IV] (sbid.); A. J. 
Grant, Ariosto (History, June); Roberto Davidsohn, L’avo di Niccolò 
Machiavelli: Cronista fiorentino (Arch. Stor. Ital., 1935, no. 1); Giovanni 
Sforza, Reflessi della Controriforma nella Repubblica de Venezia (ibid.); 
Georg Schurhammer, Die Bekehrung der Paraver, 1535-1537 (Arch. Hist. 
Soc. Iesu, July); G. Constant, Le changement doctrinal dans l'Église angli- 
cane sous Edouard VI, 1547-1553 (Rev. Hist. Ecclés., July); Henry Guppy, 
Miles Coverdale and the English Bible, 1488-1568 (Bull. John Rylands 
Library, July); Charles Borgeaud, Le “vrai portrait” de John Knox (Bull. 
Hist. Protestantisme Fr., Jan.); Andre E. Sayous, Calvinisme et capitalisme: 
L'expérience genevoise (An. Hist. Ec. et Soc., May); A. Dupront, D’un 
“humanisme chrétien” en Italie à la fin du XVI siècle (Rev. Hist., Mar.); 
Karl Völker, Die Glaubensfreiheit in den Städten Polens (Zeitsch. Osteur. 
Gesch., V, no. 1). 


SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


General review: F. R. Radice, The Reign of Queen Anne (History, 
June). 

A significant phase of the history of Charles I is thoroughly explored in 
Charles I and the Court of Rome (Burns, Oates), by Gordon Albion. 


The attitude of the Swedish church toward certain strivings in the decade 
of the 1630’s after greater unity in the Protestant world has been made the 
subject of a penetrating study by Gunnar Westin which has been published 
under the title Svenska kyrkan och de protestantiska enhetsstrivendena under 
1630-talet (Uppsala, 1934, pp. 332). The work is concerned largely with the 
activities of the Scottish theologian John Durie (Durzus) who spent some 
time in Sweden in that decade promoting a propaganda which, however, 
bore little fruit. 


Cort Adeler (Copenhagen, Gyldendal, 1934), by Preben Holck, is a 
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detailed account of a notable career in the naval history of the North. Cort 
Adeler was born in Norway and died (1675) as admiral cf the Danish navy. 
He had also seen Jong service on the decks of Holland and Venice, and had 
therefore shared in many important events, all of which the author discusses 
on somewhat broader lines than is customary in a biographical work. 


Cassell has added another volume to the series of selections from the letters 
and papers of British monarchs: The Letters and Diplamatic Instructions 
of Queen Anne, edited by Beatrice Curtis Brown. 


Christopher Hobhouse in his vigorously written Fox (Houghton Mifflin) 
disagrees in a variety of particulars with the conventioné] histories of Eng- 
land in the period of the American and French Revolutions. But his book 
totally wants the apparatus of scholarship, and readers versed in the sources 
will not always agree with his interpretations. Consequently his book would 
not seem to supply the need for a life of Fox. 


The second volume of Holger Hjelholt’s history of Falster (Falsters 
Historie, J, Copenhagen, Gad, 1935), carries the narrative forward to 1800. 
In addition to making a notable contribution to Danish local history, the 
author has been able to add materially to the available knowledge of the 
social history of the Danish kingdom. It is understood that the work will ` 
have no continuation. 


The Torrington Diaries (Eyre and Spottiswoode} are continued in two 
volumes, vol. II covering the years 1781 to 1794, and a small supplementary 
volume, embodying a manuscript discovered too late for inclusion in vol. II. 
The latter is entitled Clouds and Sunshine, by an English Tourist of the 
Eighteenth Century (R. P. Smith). This is the first part of the “Tour of 
1789”. The editor of both volumes is C. Bruyn Andrews. 


Methodism and Politics, 1791-1851 (Cambridge University Press; New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1935, pp. x, 226, $2.50), by E. R. Taylor, is the 
Thirlwall and Gladstone Prize Essay for 1933. As an undergraduate essay 
this little volume is praiseworthy and meritorious. The author selected a 
good subject, read in appropriate places, and writes with no more than the 
usual dogmatism and superficiality of youth. It is unfortunate that such an 
essay should appear as a book. Unwary readers, not understanding the cir- 
cumstances under which the author wrote, may be misled. 


The first number of the new series of La Révolution française, issued 
under the auspices of the Centre d'Études de la Révolution française, has the 
subtitle of Revue d'histoire contemporaine. This indicates, as Professor 
Sagnac, one of the three directors, remarks in his foreword, that the review 
is to take as its field modern history from the eighteenth century, although 
the history of the French Revolution is still to retain the place of honor. 
The scope is also suggested by the fact that an article soon to be published 
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will treat the historiography of the American Revolution for the years 1924- 
1934. More space is also to be given to the publication of documents, and the 
initial number contains the first installment of the letters of Bishop Grégoire 
to one of his intimate friends. The magazine receives.a new and attractive 
format. The publishers are the Recueil Sirey. 


The same Centre d’Etudes has published a third volume of its Cahzers. 
This includes “La doctrine coloniale de la France en 1789”, by Gaston Martin, 


and “Les colonies pendant la Révolution”, by Paul Roussier (Recueil Sirey, 
10 fr.). 


An important contribution, long awaited with interest, dealing with one 
of the most vexing problems of the French Revolution, is Les Massacres de 
Septembre (Maison du Livre Français, 1935, pp. xlix, 559, 80 fr.), bv Pierre 
Caron, the distinguished archivist. Here the sources of information are sub- 
jected to the tests which the experienced critic is accustomed to employ in 
less controversial cases. 


The second volume of the Korrespondenz des Peter Ochs [Quellen zur 
schweizer Geschichte] (Basel, Emil Birkhaüser, 1935), edited by Gustav 
Steiner, covers the years from the Peace of Basel to the Helvetic Revolution, 
1796 to 1799. It makes substantial additions to the material already known. 
The notes of the editor are full and enlightening. 


An important source for Danish and more particularly for German his- 
tory in the strenuous generation that is now coming to a close is being pro- 
vided by H. P. Hanssen whose published memoirs have now reached the 
fourth volume. The author was for a period of twenty-three years the rep- 
resentative, first in the Landtag and later in the Reichstag, of the Danish- 
speaking element in Slesvig. The current volume of the memoirs closes with 
the fateful year 1914. (Er Tilbageblik, IV, 1912-1914, Copenhagen, Gylden- 
dal, 1934.) 

Articles: F. Bourcier, Le régime municipal à Dijon sous Henry IV (Rev. 
Hist. Mod., Mar.); J. G. Van Dillen, Isaac Le Maire et le commerce des 
actions de la Compagnie des Indes orientales {concl'd] (tbid.); Wilhelm 
Kratz, Der Prozess Malagrida nach den Originalakten der Inquisition im 
Torre do Tombo in Lissabon (Arch. Hist. Soc. Iesu, Jan.); Sebastianus 
Tromp, Auctuarii auctaria, Il: Addenda quaedam ad auctarium Bellarmin- 
tanum (ibid., July); A. F. Pollard, Hayward Townshend’s Journals: II, the 
‘Historical Collections’ and D'Ewes Journals (Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, 
June); Léon Vignols, Une question mal posée: Le travail manuel des Blancs 
et des esclaves aux Antilles [XVII-XVIII siècles] (Rev. Hist., Mar.); J. 
Milton French, Milton as a Historian (Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., June); 
Roswell G. Ham, Dryden as Historiographer-Royal (Rev. Eng. Stud., July); 
Harold Williams, Jonathan Swift and the Four Last Years of the Queen 
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(Library, June); Norman Sykes, Queen Anne and the Episcopate (Eng. 
Hist. Rev., July); Judith Blow Williams, The Development of British Trade 
with West Africa, 1750-1850 (Pol. Sci. Quar., June); Friedrich Meinecke, 
Die englische Präromantik des 18. Jahrhunderts als Vorstufe des Historismus 
(Hist. Zeitsch., July); L. de Cardenal, La liquidation des impéts directs de 
l'ancien régime, exercises 1788-1789 (Rév. Fr., Oct. [ 1934] ); Edmond Soreau, 
Note sur le travail des enfants dans l'industrie pendant la Révolution (Rev. 
Etudes Hist., Apr.); Georges Goyau, L’évéque François Ficquet dans Ispahan 
(ibid.); C. Bouglé, Proudhon et la Révolution francaise (Rév. Fr., 1935, no. 
1); L. Gaudel, Hérault de Séchelles (1bid.); Sainte Claire Deville, La Com- 
mune de l'an II (Rev. Ques. Hist., May). 


HISTORY SINCE 180C 


General review: Georges Bourgin, Histoire contemporaine d'Italie (Rev. 
Hist, Mar.); Justus Hashagen, Zum Schrifttum des Weltkrieges (Berl. 
Monatsh., June); Bruce T. McCully, The Origins of Indian Nationalism 
according to Native Writers (Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept.). 


Dr. Alfred von Wegerer has constructed an admirable instrument for the 
use of those working in the field of World War origins, a Bibliographie zur 
Vorgeschichte des Weltkrieges (Berlin, Quaderverlag, 1934, pp. 129, 4 M.). 
It lists documentary collections, memoirs, biographies, and collections of 
letters. These are arranged under the heading of the seve-al states concerned. 
One notes with some surprise that the longest of these state lists is the Russian. 
That of Germany stands second. A particularly valuable section in the several 
lists is “Aus Zeitschriften”, which embodies references to recollections printed 
in newspapers and periodicals. The editor regards the task of listing the 
generality of books and articles on the origins of the war as impracticable, if 
not useless, but in an “Anhang” he has given the titles of those which he 
regards as outstanding. These are listed alphabetically: by authors. There is 
an index of names of persons, identifying all those menzioned. The editor 
has thoughtfully included seven blank pages, in order that the users of his 
bibliography may add titles as new volumes appear. 


No. 2 of the Bibliographical Series of the Hoover War Library is Am 
Introduction to a Bibliography of the Paris Peace Conference: Collections of 
Sources, Archive Publications, and Source Books (Stanford University Press, 
1935, pp. 32). It is compiled by Nina Almond and Relph Haswell Lutz. 
They have added an index. 


Koppel S. Pinson has prepared A Bibliographical Introduction to 
Nationalism (Columbia University Press, 1935, pp. 71, 75 cents). It is 
provided with an index. Professor Carlton J. H. Heyes has written a 
foreword. 
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Those who have found both instruction and delight in the late Pierre de 
La Gorce’s historical works, especially on the Second Empire, will be glad 
that he requested the publication of his most recent articles. The result is a 
collection of essays entitled Au temps du Second Empire (Plon, 1935, pp. iv, 
245, 15 fr.). The leading essay is a remarkable study of Thiers, which ap- 
peared in the Revue des Deux Mondes a year ago. Another of great interest 
is on “Le Barreau sous le Second Empire”. These are followed by “Ceux 
qui ne gouvernent pas” and “Le cardinal Régnier”. 


Professor Heinrich Friedjung’s The Struggle for Supremacy in Germany, 
1859-1866, translated by A. J. P. Taylor and W. L. McElwee [Studies in 
Modern History, General Editor, L. B. Namier] (Macmillan, 1935, pp. xxxi, 
339, $5.75), reduces the eleven hundred pages of the original to three hundred 
by the omission of nearly all of the details of military operations and most 
of the appendixes, and by the skillful condensation of many other para- 
graphs. The translators have added a few supplementary notes based chiefly 
on the studies of Engel-Janosi and of Redlich and on their own investigations 
in the Austrian archives. There are no references, however, to the new docu- 
mentary collections nor to Clark’s important Franz Joseph and Bismarck 
before 1866. In spite of these gaps, the volume gives the essentials of Fried- 
jung’s account of the political and diplomatic transactions and is a welcome 
addition to the scanty list of good books on German and Austrian history 
available for the general reader. L. D. S. 


The second volume of the British History of the Great War: Military 
Operations, Macedonia (H. M. Stationery Office, 125. 6d., maps, 5s. 6d.) 
covers the period of the Balkan struggle from the spring of 1917 to the close 
of the war. Like its predecessor it is edited by Captain Cyril Falls. 


“There is nothing so tedious as a twice told tale.” Well, that depends on 
who tells it. In the hands of a crisp, incisive French writer such as Maurice 
Paléologue the very familiar story of the personal friendship and diplomatic 
rivalry of the last Russian Czar and the last German Kaiser, Guillaume II et 
Nicolas IT (Plon, 1934, pp. 249, 12 fr.) takes on a new freshness. The con- 
trast of characters is brilliant and, in the main, fair to both unhappy monarchs: 
Wilhelm, restless, ambitious, dramatic, able, erratic, self-hypnotized, playing . 
the part of a rather condescending big brother to the dull, shy, uncertain, 
superstitious Russian ruler. Both started under the handicap of an inferiority 
complex, but “Willy” escaped from it and swung too far in the opposite 
direction (“overcompensation”), while “Nicky” to the end remained within 
its shadow. Points of special interest in the work are the comments on the 
influence of the two empresses; the account of the Kaiser’s-amazing efforts 
to embroil Russia and Great Britain during the Russo-Japanese War, by en- 
couraging the Czar to make hostile demonstrations on the Indian frontier 
(p. 109) or even seize Constantinople (p. 111); the emphasis on the too 
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much neglected episode in 1914 when the Czar proposed to lay the whole 
Austro-Serbian quarrel before The Hague Tribunal, a proposal contemp- 
tuously rejected by the Wilhelmstrasse (pp. 191-194); and the long and 
bitter arraignment of the Kaiser for not exerting himself to stipulate for the 
life of his former friend at the Brest-Litovsk negotiations (pp. 227-242), 
perhaps too bitter, for war is usually considered to cancel old friendships. P. S. 


Articles: Ernesto Pontieri, Carlo Felice al governo della Sardegna, 1799- 
1806 [1]: La figura del duca del Genevese, vicerè in Sardegna (Arch. Stor. 
Ital. 1935, no. r); Félix Ponteil, La contrebande sur le Rhin au temps de 
Premier Empire (Rev. Hist., Mar.); T. R. Schellenberg, The Secret Treaty 
of Verona: a Newspaper Forgery (Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept.); Bishop C. Hunt, 
The Joint Stock Company in England, 1830-1844 (Jour. Pol. Ec., June); 
Philip M. Hamer, British Consuls and the Negro Seamen Acts, 1850-1860 
(Jour. Southern Hist., May); Marquis d’Aragon, Monseigneur Strossmayer, 
précurseur de l'unité yougo-slave (Rev. Ques. Hist., May); Ernst Schüle, 
Die auswärtige Politik Preussens, 1858-1871: zur Aktenveroffentlichung der 
Historischen Reichskommisston (Zeitsch. £. Osteur. Gesch., V, no. 2); A. S. 
Kenyon, The Royal Mint and its Australian Bi anches ea Hist. Mag., 
May); G. A. Ballard, The Unarmoured Branches of the British Navy of 
1875 (Mariner’s Mirror, July); Freiherr v. Freyberg-Eisenberg, Maurice de 
Bunsen (Berl. Monatsh., June); Howard M. Ehrmann, Triple Alliance and 
Triple Entente (ibid., Aug.); Ferdinand Friedensburg, Hat Deutschland den 
Weltkrieg durch unverhältnismässige Rohstoffeinfuh+ vorbereitet (ibid.); 
P. E. Bordeau, La mort du roi Georges I°, Salonique, 18 mars, 1913: Notes 
et souvenirs (Rev. Etudes Hist., Apr.); W. Kokovtzo, La mission Liman 
von Sanders: Les entretiens de Berlin en novembre, 1973 (Rev. Hist. Guerre 
Mond., Apr.); Albert Pingaud, L'intervention de la Roumanie dans la guerre 
européenne (ibid.); Ernst Buchfinck, Der Meinungskempf um den Marne- 
feldzug (Hist. Zeitsch., July); Robert C. Binkley, Versailles to Stresa (Vir- 
ginia Quar, Rev., Joly); Oscar ee Czechosiovakia’s First Years (Yale 
Rev., summer). 


Documents: Minna R. Falk, ed., À Letter of Richard Cobden to Alexander 
Bach (Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept.); Charles Chesnelong, ed., Correspondance 
inédite de Charles Chesnelong, 1861-1866 (Rev. Ques. Hist., May); La crise 
de juillet 1914: Documents saxons (Rev. Hist. Guerre Mond., Apr.). 


UNITED STATES 


GENERAL 

Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress the following may be noted: orderly book kept by a provincial 
officer in the forces of General Amherst, at Lake George, July 27-August 4, 
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1759; transcripts of the correspondence between the British minister to the 
United States and the British foreign secretary, 1791-1806; 24 papers relating 
to Junius Brutus Booth and his family, 1817-1891; address of Daniel Putnam, 
vindicating the character and conduct of Israel Putnam, June 12, 1818; 65 
papers of W. H. D. C. Wright, United States consul at Rio de Janeiro, 1819- 
1843; letter book of Joseph R. Chandler, M. C., 1850-1851; four scrapbooks 
of newspaper clippings, etc., relating to Jeremiah S. Black, 1857-1900; papers 
of Brigadier General Edward S. Godfrey, 1865-1933, relating to the battle of 
the Little Big Horn; papers of James G. Blaine, several thousand; and papers 
of Evelyn B. Baldwin. 


In the organization of the National Archives the following appointments 
have been made by the President and confirmed by the Senate: Mr. Dorsey 
W. Hyde, as Director of Archival Service, with general supervision over the 
professional divisions of the Archives; Dr. Solon J. Buck, as Director of 
Publications, having general editorial supervision over the publications of 
the Archives; Mr. Thad S. Page, to be Administrative Secretary; Mr. Collas 
G. Harris, to be Executive Officer. 


The comprehensive survey of the records of the government, in charge 
of Thomas M. Owen, jr., Chief of the Division of Accessions of the National 
Archives, is already in progress. Dr. Connor, head of the Archives, has an- 
nounced the appointment of the following deputy examiners with the depart- 
ments the papers of which they will survey: Dr. Nelson M. Blake (Navy); 
Dr. Philip M. Hamer (Interior); Dr. Dallas D. Irvine (War); Mr. Arthur H. 
Leavitt (Commerce); Dr. Paul Lewinson (Labor); Mr. Frank D. McAlister 
(Post Office); Dr. Theodore R. Shellenberg (Agriculture); Mr. Fred W. 
Shipman (State); Mr. Westel R. Willoughby (Treasury). Other appoint- 
ments announced by the Archivist are: Mr. John G. Bradley, as Chief of the 
Division of Motion Pictures and Sound Recording; Dr. Percy Scott Flippin, 
as Chief of the Division of Research; Dr. Nelson Vance Russell, as Chief of 
the Division of Reference; Dr. Vernon D. Tate, as Chief of the Division of 
Photographic Reproduction; Mr. Marcus W, Price, as Assistant Director of 
Archival Service; Mr. James D. Preston, as Assistant Administrative Secre- 
tary; Dr. Carl Ludwig Lokke and Dr. Almon R. Wright, as assistants in the 
Division of Classification; Dr. Philip C. Brooks, Dr. George F. Ashworth, 
Mr. Emmet J. Leahy, and Dr. Benjamin H. Goode, as special examiners of 
such records as have been recommended by the several departments to Con- 
gress for destruction as useless papers, but which may possess sufficient his- 
torical interest to justify their deposit in the Archives. 


Among the accessions to the Naval Historical Foundation made in 1934 
the following may be noted: 39 letters, 1839-1844, by Midshipman George 
Harrison; 150 letters, documents, and pamphlets, 1844-1890—an addition 
to the Rear Admiral T. O. Selfridge collection; several letters, documents, 
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and photographs, 1870-1877, Rear Admiral J. L. Worden; Josiah Fox papers, 
1795-1810; photographs and letters, and a copy of the log of the U. S. S. 
Wateree, 1868, Rear Admiral Edward D. Taussig; account of the fight be- 
tween the Sassacus and the Albemarle, May 5, 1864, by Rear Admiral F. A. 
Roe; logbook of the U. S. S. Lexington, 1851-1852; original Sampson tele- 
gram, battle of Santiago, 1898;.copies cf eight letters of Commodore William 
Bainbridge, 1804-1825; Geérge C. Ames collection oZ prints, photographs, 
and books. C. O. P. 

The William L. Clements Library has issued a guide, beautifully printed 
in thé style of the time, to an exhibition commemorating the three hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the first English attempt to settle within the limits 
of the present United States. It is entitled À brief account of Ralegh’s Roa- 
noke Colony of:1585. The special treasure of the exhibition is the De Bry 
engravings from John White’s paintings. The late Mr. Clements was an 
“ardent collector of De Bry” with the result that the Library “possesses seven- 
teen different editions, issues, and variants” of the De Bry-Hariot Virginia. 
The guide of the exhibition is appropriately dedicatec to the “Adventurers 
and Favourers of the book-collecting game”. 

The joint committee of the American Council on Education and of the 
Social Science Research Council has issued the first of a series of reports on 
“Administrative Phases of State Educational Systems” under the title of The 
American State and Higher Education: the Legal anc Constitutional Rela- 
tionships (Washington, American Council on Education, 1935, pp. vil, 251). 
The author is Alexander Brody, LL.M., Ph.D., of St. John’s University, 
_ Brooklyn. 

As Professor Carter Goodrich has explained in tke preface, the report 
entitled Internal Migration in the United States (University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1934, pp. x, 52, $1.00), by C. Warren Thornthweite, assisted by Helen 
I. Slentz, was undertaken “in the hope of discovering bases for the deter- 
mination of public policy”. The authors do not pretend to have attained the 
goal and yet they have succeeded in essembling and recording upon well. 
designed maps the important results of their inquiries. The close of an era 
in which ever growing urban centers like New-York seemed characteristic 
gives rise to the anxious question where all these multitudes can go. It is 
reassuring to learn that since 1930 there has been a net movement back to 
the farm. This work has been followed by two others: Migration and 
Planes of Living, 1920-1934 (1935, pp. viii, 1x1, $1.00), by Carter Goodrich, 
Bushrod W. Allin, and Marion Hayes, and Is Industry decentralizing? (pp. 
viii, ro5, $1.00), by Daniel B. Creamer. _ 

The addresses delivered on April 20, 1934, at the University of Chicago 
on the occasion of the acquisition by the university of the William E. Barton 
Library of Lincolniana have been published in a small volume entitled 
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Had Lincoln Lived (Jniversity of Chicago Press, 1934, pp. vii, 62, $1.00). 
They include an address by William E. Dodd on “Lincoln’s Dilemma”. 


A revised edition aas been published of Professor Herbert Eugene Bol- 
ton’s syllabus (with maps) entitled History of the Americas (Ginn, 1935, 
pp. xvi, 365, $2.40). 

Ulysses S. Grant, the Great Soldier of America, by Robert R. McCormick 
(D. Appleton-Centurr, 1934, pp. xviii, 343, $5.00), is the fifth book in seven 
years written particularly to enhance the military reputation of General 
Grant. Woodward’s Meet General Grant (1928) was followed by Conger’s 
Rise of General Grant (1931) and by Fuller’s two volumes, The Generalship 
of Ulysses S. Grant (1929) and Grant and Lee (1933). Colonel McCormick, 
editor and publisher of the Chicago Tribune, has produced an interesting 
volume with very good battle accounts, the clearness of which is increased 
by the numerous excellent maps. He has pushed his thesis too hard, however, 
in trying to prove his national, and even international, superlatives for Grant’s 
generalship. He ever attempts to explain away Cold Harbor. He advances 
the interesting view that the diminution of Grant’s reputation was a deliberate 
conspiracy of the liberals, who emphasized Lincoln, and the aristocrats, who 
eulogized Lee. The 500k, therefore, is to be recommended for its narrative 
and maps, but it is not thoroughly convincing in its special pleading. It is 
probable that the combined impact of all this effort to increase Grant’s reputaz 
tion will eventually bear fruit but Grant still awaits a thorough and definitive 
biography comparable to Freeman’s recent volumes on Lee. R. G. A. 


Articles: Lawrence H. Gipson, Charles McLean Andrews and the Re- 
Orientation of Amerscan Colonial Historiography (Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., July); Jarvis M. Morse, John Smith and his Critics: a Chapter in 
Colonial Historiography (Jour. Southern Hist., May); Avrahm Yarmolinsky, 
Bibliographical Studies in Early Polish Americana [III]: Bielskis Chronicle 
(Bull. New York Public Library, May); Guiraud, Les origines de la “Course 
des bois” (Rev. Hist. Mod., Mar.); V. Alton Moody, Early Religious Efforts 
in the Lower Mississippi Valley (Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Sept.); J. G. de 
Roulhac Hamilton, The Passing of the Constitution (Virginia Quar. Rev., 
July); Edgar Erskine Hume, La Fayette in Kentucky [contd] (Kentucky 
State Hist. Reg., July); Burton J. Hendrick, America’s First Ambassador 
(Atlantic, Aug., Sept.); Josephine Fisher, Francis James Jackson and News- 
paper Propaganda in the United States, 1809-1810 (Maryland Hist. Mag., 
June); Philip Auchampaugh, 4 Forgotten Journey of an Ante-Bellum Presi- 
dent: the Trip and Addresses of James Buchanan delivered during his 
Journey to the Coramencement of the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill in 1859 (Tyler’s Quar. Hist. and Geneal. Mag., July); Hamble- 
ton Tapp, The Battle of Perryville, 1862 (Filson Club Hist. Quar., July); 
Carter Goodrich and Sol Davison, The Wage-Earner in the Westward Move- 
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ment [I] (Pol. Sci. Quar., June); William B. Hesseltine, Economic Factors 
in the Abandonment of Reconstruction (Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Sept.); 
Fred H. Harrington, The Anti-Impertalist Movement in the United States, 
1898-1900 (ibid.); E. Merton Coulter, The Attempt of William Howard Taft 
to Break the Solid South (Georgia Hist. Quar., June). 


Documents: Victor Hugo Paltsits, ed., Journal of Benjamin Mifflin on a 
Tour from Philadelphia to Delaware and Maryland, July 26 to August 14, 
1762 (Bull. New York Public Library, June); Mary S. Estill, ed., Diary of a 
Confederate Congressman, 1862-1863 [II] (Southwestern Hist. Quar., July); 
James Bennett McCreary, The Journal of my Soldier Life [C. S. A. II] 
(Kentucky State Hist. Reg., July); Otto H. Rothert, ed., Letter of William J. 
Davis of Morgan’s Cavalry, 1863 (Filson Club Hist. Quar., July); Winfred 
A. Harbison, ed., Zachariah Chandlers Part in the Reélection of Abraham 
Lincoln (Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Sept.). | 


NEW ENGLAND, MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


During the year 1936 the Massachusetts Historical Society plans to publish 
the General Index to Proceedings, Volumes XLI-LX, prepared by Mr. D. M. 
Matteson; Volume V of Sibley’s Lives of Harvard Graduates (1701-1712), 
making the second volume prepared by Dr. Clifford K. Shipton, in the 
continuing series which the society is issuing; Volume LXV of Proceedings 
(1932-1934); and Volume III of the Winthrop Papers (1631-1634). Volume 
XVI of the Journals of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts 
(1738-1739) will appear late this year, and Volume XVII in 1936. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society has decided to issue a second series 
of Photostats Americana, modeled on the plan and method according to 
which Dr. Worthington C. Ford, editor emeritus, issued the first series 
during the years 1919-1930. The important work on colonial newspapers 
continues: during the past year two volumes of the Virginia Gazette have 
been delivered to twenty-five subscribers, and a second volume of the Boston 
Gazette (1726-1729) has been sent out to twenty subscribers. 

Among the manuscript acquisitions of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
are: The Harrison Gray Otis papers; various papers of the Winslow family, 
containing much information about the prerevolutionary commerce of Boston 
and about the tribulations of the Loyalists; the Isaac Smith family papers; 
the diary of Increase Mather for the year 1681; various letters of Henry 
Barnes, prominent Massachusetts Loyalist; and the accounts of Jeremiah 
Allen, treasurer of the province of Massacusetts Bay for the years 1714- 
1716. A considerable number of rare items also have been added to the 
library. S. M. 


The chief paper in the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society 
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for October, 1933 [published, 1934], is one by Dr. R. D. W. Connor on 
“William Gaston, a Southern Federalist of the Old School and his Yankee 
Friends, 1778-1844”, based on Gaston’s papers; in the issue for April, 1934 
[published, 1935], one by Mr. Henry R. Wagner on the Mexican historian, 
Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, and his works. 


Among the papers recently presented to the Connecticut Historical So- 
ciety is a collection from the Gilmans of Norwich, including a series of letters 
from Daniel Wadsworth Coit, 1805-1852, Samuel Hubbard, 1822-1843, 
letter books of Daniel Lathrop Coit, and letters of Daniel Coit Gilman while 
in St. Petersburg in 1854. 


Of special value to social history is George Arthur Dunlap’s The City in 
the American Novel, 1789-1900: a Study of American Novels portraying 
Contemporary Conditions in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston (Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1934, pp. 187, $1.00). 


The Historical Society of Pennsylvania has acquired an extensive body 
of papers (some 16,000 pieces) pertaining principally to the mercantile in- 
terests of the Coates and Reynell families in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, but including also numerous papers relating to Indian affairs, 
1759-1763, and to the Dismal Swamp lands and the Marlboro Iron Works 
of Colonel Isaac Zane. 

Many interesting phases of municipal development are touched in The 
History of an Old Philadelphia Land Title: 208 South Fourth Street (pri- 
vately printed, 1934, pp. Xv, 273), the manuscript of which was nearly com- 
pleted at the death of the author, John Frederick Lewis. The record is 
brought down to the time of Joseph Morgan Pile who died in 1899. 


Crime and tis Punishment in Pennsylvania, by Professor Lawrence H. 
Gipson, is No. 15 in “Studies in the Humanities”, published by Lehigh | 
University. 

Articles: Edward Midwinter, The S. P. G. and the Church in the 
American Colonies: New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts (Hist. Mag. 
Protestant Episcopal Church, June); Edwin B. Hewes, Thomas Handasyd 
Perkins: Supercargo of the Astrea of Salem (Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., July); 
Gerald S. Graham, The Nantucket Whale Fishery (New Eng. Quar., June); 
B. J. Loewenberg, Evolution in New England (ïbid.); Francis Parsons, 
A Yale Man in Nelson’s England [Benjamin Silliman] (Queen’s Quarterly, 
summer); W. L. Calver, Military Buttons in the Fort Ticonderoga Collection 
(Bull. Fort Ticonderoga Museum, July); Henry Allain St. Paul, Governor 
Thomas Dongan’s Expansion Policy [1] (Mid-America, July); William J. 
Hoffman, An Armory of American Families of Dutch Descent (New York 
Geneal. and Biog. Rec., July); Frederick K. Zercher, The Port of Oswego 
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(New York History, July); W. Freeman Galpin, Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
and Gerrit Smith (ibid.); Hugh M. Flick, The Great Blizzard and the 
Blizzard Men of 1888 (New York Hist. Soc. Quar. Bull., July); Grace D. 
Rose, Early Morristown Imprints (Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., July); Thomas 
J. Wertenbaker, Washington's Training School for the Revolution (ibid.); 
Henry P. Beers, compiler, Pennsylvania Bibliographies (Pennsylvania Hist., 
July); A. D. Chidsey, jr., Easton before the French and Indian War (ibid.); 
Elizabeth H. Buck, Social Life in Western Pennsylvania as seen by Early 
Travelers (Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., June); Lily Lee Nixon, Colonel 
James Burd in the Campaign of 1759 (ibid.); Hazel S. Garrison, Cartography 
of Pennsylvania before 1800 (Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., July); 
Jeannette P. Nichols, Pennsylvania and the Agitation for Cheap Money 
(zbid.). 
SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 

Professor Marcus M. Wilkerson’s Thomas Duckett Boyd (Louisiana State 
University Press, 1935, pp. 374) is described in the subtitle as The Story of 
a Southern Educator, but it is also a contribution to the history of higher 
education in Louisiana. Thomas Boyd’s brother David was a teacher in that 
Louisiana State Seminary of Learning and Military Academy of which 
William Tecumseh Sherman was once superintendent, and which developed 
into the State University. Thomas himself was a graduate of the university, 
a teacher there, and president of the State Normal School before he began in 
1896 his thirty years’ service as president of the university. The biography 
is based upon President Boyd’s papers, supplemented by other documents, 
newspaper files, and recollections of colleagues. 


Articles: Clement Eaton, The South and Northern Radicalism (New Eng. 
Quar., June); Matthew Page Andrews, Separation of Church and State in 
Maryland (Catholic Hist. Rev., July); James E. Hancock, The Baltimore 
Clipper and the Story of an Old Baltimore Shipbuilder [Joseph Despeaux] 
(Maryland Hist. Mag., June); George C. Keidel, compiler, Early Maryland 
Newspapers [cont'd] (zbid.); George C. Gregory, Jamestown: The First 
Brick State House (Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., July); Edmund Ran- 
dolph’s Essay on the Revolutionary History of Virginia, 1774-1782 (ibid.); 
H. L. Ganter, Some Notes on “The Charity of the Honourable Robert Boyle” 
[II] (William and Mary College Quar. Hist. Mag., July); A. B. Cutts, 
Educational Influence of Aberdeen in 17th Century Virginia (tbid.); E. E. 
Hume, Light-Horse Harry and his Fellow Members of the Cincinnati (ibid.); 
C. O. Paullin, Mark Twain’s Virginia Kin (ibid.); William A. Russ, jr., 
Disfranchisement in Virginia under Radical Reconstruction (Tyler’s Quar. 
Hist. and Geneal. Mag., July); Justin Williams, English Mercantilism and 
Carolina Naval Stores, 1705-1776 (Jour. Southern Hist., May); Marvin L. 
Skaggs, The First Boundary Survey between the Carolinas (North Carolina 
Hist. Rev., July); Elizabeth G. McPherson, Unpublished Letters from North 
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Carolinians to Jefferson (ibid); William H. Gehrke, The Ante-Bellum 
Agriculture of the Germans in North Carolina (Agricultural Hist., July); 
H. M. Douty, Early Labor Organization in North Carolina (South Atlantic 
Quar., July); D. J. Whitener, The Temperance Movement in North Carolina 
(ibid.); William E. Heath, The Early Colonial Money System of Georgia 
(Georgia Hist. Quar., June); D. C. Corbitt, The Establishment of an Early 
Express from Pensacola to Savannah (ibid.); T. Frederick Davis, History of 
Juan Ponce de Leon’s Voyages to Florida: Source Records [monograph] 
(Florida Hist. Quar., July); Mack Swearingen, Thirty Years of a Mississippi 
Plantation: Charles Whitmore of “Montpelier” (Jour. Southern Hist., May); 
William A. Russ, jr., Disfranchisement in Louisiana, 1862-1870 (Louisiana 
Hist. Quar., July); Max L. Griffin, 4 Bibliography of New Orleans Maga- 
zines (1bid.); W. Edwin Hemphill, The Jeffersonian Background of the 
Louisiana Purchase (Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Sept.). 


Documents: R. A. Lancaster, jr., ed., Diary of Colonel William Bolling of 
Bolling Hall [1827] (Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., July); Mabel L. Web- 
ber, ed., Abstracts from the Records of the Court of Ordinary, 1764- 
1771 (South Carolina Hist. and Geneal. Mag., July); Elizabeth H. Jervey, ed., 
The Thomas Elfe Account Book, 1768-1775 [contd] (tbid., Apr., July); 
A. S. Salley, ed., Diary of William Dillwyn during a Visit to Charles Town 
in 1772 [contd] (zdid.); E. Wilson Lyon, ed., Moustier’s Memoir on Lout- 
siana (Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Sept.); Mattie Austin Hatcher, ed., Letters | 
of Antonio Martinez, the Last Spanish Governor of Texas, 1817-1822 (South- 
western Hist. Quar., July); M. L. Crimmins, ed., Colonel Robert E. Lee’s 
Report on Indian Combats in Texas (tbid.). 


The Book that gave to lowa its Name is a reprint of Notes on the 
Wisconsin Territory particularly with reference to the lowa District or Black 
Hawk Purchase, by Lieutenant Albert M. Lea, United States Dragoons, and 
published by H. S. Tanner in Philadelphia in 1836. Dr. B. F. Shambaugh 
has furnished an editorial “Explanation”. 


Among the important accessions to the collections of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin are the papers of Jessie Jack (Mrs. Ben) Hooper, sig- 
nificant for the history of state and national women’s organizations, a hitherto 
missing group of Senator James R. Doolittle’s papers, an addition to the 
Henry Demarest Lloyd papers, and the papers of Theodore Kronshage, for 
many years president of the Normal School Board, later of the Board of 
Regents of the University. The society is resuming the work of indexing the 
United States census for Wisconsin, workers being supplied by the Federal 
work relief organization. The superintendent has also outlined, for the work 
relief organization, a plan for invoicing county records in all Wisconsin 
counties. A sample piece of work along that line has been done on the Dane 
County records by Miss Alice E. Smith, curator of manuscripts. The Index 
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to Volumes I to XV of the Wisconsin Magazine of History, published re- 
cently, is being distributed free to members. To non-members the price is 
two dollars. J. S. 


The July number of Nebraska History Magazine is a memorial issue for 
the brothers Frank and Luther North, frontiersmen and commanders of the 
Pawnee Scouts. The issue includes letters and reminiscences of Capt. Luther 
North, military reports and orders, tributes to the two brothers, etc., edited” 
by A. E. Sheldon. 


The Five Civilized Tribes (University of Oklahoma Press, 1934, pp. 455, 
$4.00), by Grant Foreman, is the fifth of the author’s volumes on the history 
of the Old Southwest in the “Civilization of the American Indian Series”. 
It consists of five books dealing separately with the struggles of the Choctaw, 
Chicasaw, Creek, Seminole, and Cherokee to adjust themselves to their new 
_ environment in the lands which had been allotted to them west of the Missis- 
sippi. It attempts to show how, in dealing with the social and political prob- 
lems which confronted them, they earned the name of “The Five Civilized 
Tribes”. Like all the books of the series it contains a mass of facts with no 
analysis and no connected narrative. J.C.G. 


The Forty-Third Annual Report of the Hawaiian Historical Society 
(1934) includes an article by John F. G. Stokes on “Kaoleioxu: Paternity and 
Biographical Sketch”. 


Articles: Thomas F. O’Connor, Pierre de Smet: Frontier Missionary 
(Mid-America, July); John D. Barnhart, The Southern Element in the 
Leadership of the Old Northwest (Jour. Southern Hist., May); Henry G. 
Rooker, Nathaniel Cross, the Father of the Tennessee Historical Society 
(Tennessee Hist. Mag., Apr.); T. D. Clark, The Development of the Nash- 
ville and Chattanooga (ibid.); Douglas C. McMuttrie, Books and Pamphlets 
printed in Chicago, 1835-1850 [IT] (Bull. Chicago Hist. Soc., May); Ben- 
jamin P. Thomas, Lincoln’s Earlier Practice in the Federal Courts, 1839- 
1854 (Bull. Abraham Lincoln Assoc., June); Benjamin F. Stickney, 
The Oho-Michigan War [contest over disputed boundary] (Hist. Soc. 
Northwestern Ohio Quar. Bull., July); John F. McDermo:t, The Exclusive 
Trade Privilege of Maxent, La Clède, and Company [1762-1769] (Missouri 
Hist. Rev., July); Antoine J. Jobin, The First Frenchmen in Michigan 
(Michigan Hist. Mag., spring and summer); George N. Fuller, Settlement 
of Southern Michigan (ibid.); Philip D. Jerdan, The Iowa Pioneer Phalanx 
' (Palimpsest, July); William J. Petersen, Troops and Military Supplies on 
Upper Mississippi River Steamboats (Iowa Jour. Hist. and Pol., July); Albert 
Miller Lea,-Report on the Iowa-Missouri Boundary, January 19, 1839 (ibid.); 
Joseph Schafer, Sectional and Personal Politics in Early Wisconsin (Wis- 
consin Mag. Hist., June); Albert H. Sanford, The Beginnings of a Great 
Industry at La Crosse [shingle-making] (4b:d.); Charles M. Gates, The Lac 
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qui Parle Indian Mission (Minnesota Hist., June); Marie A. Olson, Swedish 
Settlement at Stotler (Kansas Hist. Quar., May); Grant Foreman, Mission- 
aries of Latter Day Saints of Indian Territory (Chron. Oklahoma, June); 
France V. Scholes, The First Decade of the Inquisition in New Mexico (New 
Mexico Hist. Rev., July); R. H. Allen, The Spanish Land-Grant System as 
an Influence in the Agricultural Development of California (Agricultural 
Hist., July); Leslie M. Scott, Oregon, Texas, and California, 1846 (Oregon 
Hist. Quar., June). 

Documents: Gilbert J. Garraghan, ed., Some Newly Discovered Marquette 
and La Salle Letters (Arch. Hist. Soc. Iesu, July); Walter N. Sage, ed., 
Sitting Eull’s own Narrative of the Custer Fight (Canadian Hist. Rev., June); 
Robert M. Gatke, ed., À Document of Mission History, 1833-1843 {concld] 
(Oregon Hist. Quar., June). 


CANADA 


General review: G. de T. Glazebrook, Canada and Foreign Affairs 
(Canadian Hist. Rev., June). 


In the Report of the Public Archives of Canada for 1934, by Arthur G. 
Doughty, former dominion archivist, is included a beautiful reproduction in 
color of the Vallard Map from the Dieppe Atlas of 1547, now preserved in 
the Huntington Library. There is also a list of the MSS., books, maps, and 
pictures which made up the historical exhibit apropos of the four hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of Canada by Jacques Cartier. 


The annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association took place 
at Queen’s University, Kingston, on May 27 and 28. Among the papers 
presented were “The Fenian Troubles and Canadian Military Development, 
1865-1871”, by C. P. Stacey, of Princeton University, “American Republican 
Leadership and the Movement for the Annexation of Canada in the 1860’s”, 
by J. Patterson Smith, of Illinois College, and “Guy Carleton, Lord Dor- 
chester”, by A. L. Burt, of the University of Minnesota. Professor E. R. 
Adair, of McGill University, was elected president of the association. 


The Grand Manan Historical Society of Grand Manan Island, New 
Brunswick, founded in 1931 by Buchanan Charles, of Boston, Mass., pub- 
lished on July x a detailed map of Grand Manan, adapted from British and 
American government charts and the Canadian Geological Survey map. 
In May, 1934, the society began publication of a magazine named The Grand 
Manan Historian, as a feature of the celebration of the One Hundred and 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the settling of Grand Manan. The first and anni- 
versary number contained a concise account of the settling of the island, a 
brief bicgraphical sketch of Moses Gerrish, Harvard 1762, leader of the first 
settlers of Grand Manan, both articles by Mr. Charles, and a description, 
which had been written by Mr. Gerrish himself, of the state of the island 
when he and his associates arrived there on Thursday, May 6, 1784. 
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A biography which throws light on contemporary Canadian politics is 
Norman McLeod Rogers’s Mackenzie King (Toronto, George N. Morang, 
1935, pp. xii, 212, $1.50). It is a revised and extended edition of a bio- 
graphical sketch by John Lewis, published in 1925. 


The instructive experience of our neighbors in dealing with an important 
industrial problem is presented in Canadian Anti-Trust Legislation (Balti- 
more, Williams and Wilkins, 1934, pp. 105), by John Ball, jr., instructor in 
economics, the Catholic University of America. 


Articles: William Bennett Munro, The Fourteenth Colony (Univ. 
Toronto Quar., July); Jean Elizabeth Lunn, Agriculture and War in Canada, 
1740-1760 (Canadian Hist. Rev., June); Hilda Neatby, The Political Career 
of Adam Mabane (:bid.); Lionel L. Laing, Nova Scotia’s Admiralty Court 
as a Problem of Colonial Administration (ibid.); Ernest Scott, The Canadian 
and United States Transported Prisoners of 1839 (Jour. Proc. Royal Austral- 
ian Hist. Soc., XXI, no. 1). 


Documents: R. A. Humphreys, ed., Governor Murray's Views on the 
Plan of 1764 for the Management of Indian Affairs (Canadian Hist. Rev., 
June). 

Contributions have been made to the section of Historical News by 
R. G. Albion, T. R. S. Broughton, E. C. Burnett, J. C. Green, J. F. Jameson, 
W. T. Laprade, L. M. Larson, W. G. Leland, H. S. Lucas, Charles Moore, 
Stewart Mitchell, C. O. Paullin, Joseph Schafer, Preston Slosson, and L. D. 
Steefel. 
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THE HELLENISTIC WORLD AND ITS ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT + 


l N these days of unsettled and chaotic economic conditions, of an acute 

economic crisis which prevails over all the civilized world, when all 
sorts of remedies are suggested for healing the wounds, and among them, 
under the label of tke last word in economic science, some age-old and 
many times tried devices, it is perhaps not inappropriate for a student 
of ancient economic history to recall to mind the remote past of Greece 
and Rome where similar crises were not infrequent and where many 
devices were tried in the hope of solving them. 

It is not my intention to attempt to unroll the whole history of the 
economic evolution of the Ancient world. However attractive such a 
program might be, the subject is so vast and so complicated that its 
treatment in a short hour would be without doubt too general and vague 
to be of any use. Let me choose for my demonstration a short but 
momentous period in the history of the Ancient world, a period little 
known, which formed the subject of my special study for manv years. 
I refer to the period after the conquest of the East by Alexander and 
before the final incorporation of Greece and the Hellenized Eastern 
world into the Roman Empire. Its traditional name, however inade- 
quate, is “The Hellenistic Period”. 

It was a time when the world of the Greek city-state definitely and 
finally came out of its political and cultural isolation and tried to absorb 
and to Hellenize the Near East; when in the post-Alexandrian mon- 
archies for three centuries two radically different civilizations and men- 
talities, the Oriental and the Greek, lived together peacefully; when the 
Greek genius penetrated deeply into the achievements of the Oriental 
genius and vice versa; and when among other important phenomena two 

1 Presidential Address delivered before the American Historical Association at 
Chattanooga on December 28, 1935. This address is a summary of the corresponding 
chapter of my book on the “Social and Economic History of Greece and the Hellenistic 


Monarchies after Alexander’ (in preparation). The reader will find the references to 
ancient sources and mocern productions in the more detailed presentation. 
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different principles and two different modes of economic life met and 
dwelt together in friendly competition. In the second half of this period 
the Latin West, too, was drawn into that Greco-Oriental amalgam. 
There in the East the future creator of world unity, Rome, first faced the 
greatest problems of the Ancient world and among them the eternal 
economic problem. 

It is worth while, therefore, to try to reconstruct this page of economic 
history, so peculiar and so remote, yet at the same time so familiar and 
so near to us, heirs and children of the Greco-Roman world. 


I. Alexander and the Diadochs (successors) 


At the end of the Fourth century the Greek world experienced a 
profound political, spiritual, and economic crisis. In the four centuries 
of its rapid and brilliant evolution Greece, which was once a group of 
tribes and clans, was transformed into a net of city-states, which spread 
all over Greece proper and the Greek islands and studded the most 
attractive parts of the Mediterranean and Pontic coasts. Each one of 
these city-states had its own political, religious, artistic, and economic 
life and did its best to be in all these respects self-sufficient. However, all 
of them were conscious of their racial and cultural unity and in spite of 
their lack of close political and cultural coherence they formed a world 
in themselves. Economic self-sufficiency, like political, was always the 
ideal of a Greek city-state, an ideal, however, which was never achieved. 
Greece was too poor for each part of it to be able to satisfy its own needs, 
and therefore almost all its cities were in bitter need of imported goods— 
foodstuffs, building materials, metals. Import presupposed export, and 
every Greek city tried consequently to make the best use of its natural 
resources and of the creative power of its population in order to balance 
import and export. A lively exchange of goods between the various parts 
of Greece was therefore an age-old phenomenon in the life of Greece, 
and interstate trade developed rapidly. 

_ Greek cities, as I pointed out before, were scattered over large parts 
of the Mediterranean and Pontic coasts. The hinterlands of these cities 
in the West, in the North, and in the East—the Anatolians of Asia Minor, 
the Berbers of Africa, the non-Greek population of South Italy and 
Sicily, the Iberians of Spain, the Ligurians, Iberians, and Celts of Gaul, 
the Illyrians and Thracians of the northern part of the Balkan peninsula, 
the Scythians and pre-Scythians of South Russia, the tribes of the 
Caucasus—all were eager to exchange their goods for the products of 
Greek agriculture and industry. To the interstate trade of Greece, there- 
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fore, an ever-growing trade with foreign countries soon was added. 

The new markets enriched Greece, increased its production, made 
possible a constant growth of its population, and changed the aspect of 
its economic life. In the field of agriculture production of grain was 
falling, production of wine and olive oil rapidly growing. In the field 
of industry the Greek artisans were adapting their crafts to the needs 
and tastes of their foreign customers and were working not for the city 
markets only but for the ever-increasing foreign markets also. Growing 
exports were matched by growing imports, and Greece for its subsistence 
became ever more dependent on those foreign markets. This phe- 
nomenon played a very important part in the evolution of Greece. Ex- 
port not only stimulated Greek industry and trade, and made the country 
rich, but also broke its national and cultural isolation and enabled it to 
start the transformation of its national culture into a world civilization. 

At the end of the Fifth century and in the Fourth, the aspect of the 
economic life of Greece underwent a notable change. Greek export 
began to decrease, while the import was growing. The clients of Greece, 
both the Greek cities of the periphery of the Greek world and their 
neighbors, potentially as rich as they were, developed their own flourish- 
ing agriculture and industry and gradually emancipated themselves 
from. Greece proper, the Greek islands, and the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor. Archaeology shows that in the latter half of the Fifth century 
B.C. and in the Fourth, the Italian market was almost lost for Greece, 
and the same phenomenon is noticeable in the Pontic regions. 

For Greece it was a tremendous blow. Without a foreign market 
with ever-growing buying capacity the country was doomed. Its salva- 
tion from imminent economic decay came from Alexander. 

It is well known how Philip and Alexander by creating a league of 
Greek city-states saved Greece temporarily from political anarchy. 
Another gift of Alexander to Greece was its economic renascence. It 
was the brilliant, almost miraculous, conquest of Persia by Alexander 
which, for a while, restored Greek prosperity. That happened in the 
following way. 

It was not Alexander who discovered the Orient and made Greece 
acquainted with it. Alexander is in no way the Columbus of the 
Ancient world. Commercial relations between the Orient and Greece 
had existed for centuries. The creation of the Persian Empire made 
the exchange of goods between the two worlds regular and brisk. How- 
ever, the balance of this trade was almost passive for Greece. Greece 
was in need of Oriental products—especially the products of its caravan 
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trade—while the Orient, with its splendid industry and its refined agri- 
culture, imported very little Greek goods. Alexander's conquest changed 
this state of things and transformed the balance of Greek trade with the 
Orient from passive to active. 

The expedition in itself was a blessing for Greece. Many Greeks 
took part in it: as mercenary soldiers, as members of the technical staff 
of Alexander, as traders, as artisans, artists, courtesans, and what not. 
The army of Alexander was not only a war instrument, it was a moving 
state; and its train was much larger than its fighting body. Both the 
army and its train were well provided with money. In the treasuries of 
the Persian kings Alexander found an enormous quantity of gold and 
silver. These Persian hoards were transformed into zoins, which he put 
into circulation. The pay of the soldiers in his army was relatively high. 
Lavish gifts, also, were distributed from time to time by Alexander to 
his “companions”, both high and low ia rank. With him they earned 
wealth as well as glory. And the same thing is true of the members of 
the army’s train. 

Alexander conquered the East and became the successor of the 
Persian kings, remaining at the same time the king of the Macedonians 
and the president of the league of Greek city-states. Time to organize 
his new state was not granted him, but his leading ideas as to its organ- 
ization are well known. In his mind his new empire was not to be one 
with a small ruling class of Macedonians and Greeks and with millions 
of Oriental subjects. His dream was a Greco-Oriental empire based on 
a new ruling class, Greco-Oriental in its very essence. However, by the 
force of circumstances the lion’s share in the administration of Alex- 
ander’s empire fell to the Macedonians and to the Greeks. He and they 
belonged to the same stock, spoke the same language, had the same 
religion, shared in the same civilization. They were devoted to him, 
and he could rely upon them better than upon the Oriental aristocracy. 
It is no wonder, then, that the administration of his empire proved to 
be Greco-Macedonian, not Greco-Criental, in Alexander’s lifetime. 
Thousands of Macedonians and Greeks took part in it and formed the 
upper stratum of its population. 

Still larger was the group of Macedonians and Greeks who populated 
the so-called colonies of Alexander. However our sources may have 
exaggerated the number of colonies that he founded, it remains a fact 
that Greco-Macedonian colonization, colonization both military and 
political, was carried out by Alexander on a large scale. His colonists 
were not paupers, and they started their new life in favorable conditions. 
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Naturally, they took an active part in the economic life of the Orient 
and many of them scon became prosperous. 

Along with the army, the administrative officers, and the colonists, 
large masses of Greeks poured into the Orient on their own initiative. 
We have no exact figures but their numbers cannot be overestimated. 
It was in this way, for instance, that Alexandria as soon as it was founded 
developed the brisk Fife to which the rich archaeological finds of this 
period that have been made there bear witness. A new stratum of 
population was thus created by Alexander all over the Near East. The 
newcomers were mostly Greeks, or at least accustomed to Greek life. 
Like the Europeans and Americans of our days in the Near and Far 
East they had their own needs, their own ideas of life and comfort. 
These needs could nct be met by the Oriental production of that period. 
For a time, Greek goods were imported into the East in large quantities. 
We know this defini-ely for Alexandria from archaeological finds, and 
it is true of Syria alo. It is, for example, a well-known fact that in 
Syria in early Hellenistic times the better pottery in ordinary use (not 
the fine ware) was mported from Athens. It was in this way that 
Alexander created fo- Greece and Asia Minor a rich, new market. Its 
buying capacity increased rapidly, and its demands became even larger. 

Moreover, by the creation of his Greco-Oriental Empire, Alexander 
ensured for Greece established peace and tolerable conditions of trade. 
Professional pirates—a scourge of Greece in the Fourth century—dis- 
appeared for a while. Selfish acts of Greek city-states, exploits of theirs 
in the field of organized sea-robbery, were stopped. The land routes 
in Asia Minor and she Near East were improved and made safe for 
traffic. Excellent cur-ency from the various mints of Alexander became 
practically the currercy of the time. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Greece very soon recovered from 
its economic distress and regained its prosperity. Read the comedies of 
Menander, a contemporary of Alexander, and you will realize what a 
quiet and prosperous life the Athenian bourgeoisie led in the last years 
of the Fourth century. Another proof of the restored economy of the 
Greek world in the tme of Alexander is the rapid and constant growth 
of prices in Greece. The demand for Greek goods of special types was 
large, the buying capacity of the market was continually increasing, and 
currency was abuncant, while the suddenness of the demand gave 
Greece no time to increase and to change the character of its production 
correspondingly. | 

The political and sconomic unity of the Greco-Oriental world created 
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by Alexander survived him. The long struggle between generals after 
his death was in the main a struggle between supporters and opponents 
of this unity. For a long time it existed not only de jure but also de facto, 
and its practical termination came not so much after the battle of Ipsus 
(301 B.C.) as after the battle of Korupedion (281 B.C.). During this 
period the organization of his empire continued to exist, though slowly 
modified first by Alexander’s satraps, and later (after 306 B.C.) by the 
kings of the constituent parts of the empire. 

Alexander’s traditions dominated not only in the political but also 
in the economic life of his empire. His “Grande Armée” was never 
demobilized, and still lived. Distributed among his generals and con- 
stantly increasing in numbers, this army with its train remained what 
it was in Alexander’s lifetime—a rich and lavish buyer of Greek prod- 
ucts. The successors of Alexander manifested great energy in carrying 
forward his colonization of the East. They all built great and brilliant 
capitals for their new kingdoms. Only one of these—Alexandria in 
Egypt—was Alexander’s creation. The others—Antigonia on the Orontes 
(Jater replaced by Antioch on the Orontes and by Seleucia on the Tigris) 
in Syria, Demetrias in Thessaly, Cassandria in Macedonia, Lysimachia 
in Thrace—were brand-new foundations of the diadochs. Along with 
them, all over Syria, Mesopotamia, Iran, and Asia Minor arose scores, 
perhaps hundreds, of new Greco-Macedonian military and civil colonies. 
Thousands of Macedonians and Greeks came to these new cities to stay. 
In Egypt, Macedonians and Greeks, soldiers and civilians were not con- 
centrated in cities of the Greek type but scattered among half-rural settle- 
ments, new and old. The Greek population of the Orient grew rapidly 
and with the population grew the consumption of Greek goods. 

Under Alexander’s successors, therefore, Greece was as rich as it had 
been in his own time. In spite of the never ending wars, the Aegean Sea 
and the highways of the Near East were comparatively safe for trade 
relations. The currency, though differentiated (each successor coined 
his own money) was abundant, uniform, and reliable. Greek language 
and Greek law were taking firm root all over the East and made busi- 
ness and trade more and more easy as time went on. Prices, as before 
and for the same reasons, were rising steadily. 


II. The Balance of Power 


The struggle between political unity and separatism, so typical of 
Greece in general, resulted eventually in a complete victory of separatist 
tendencies. The place of Alexander’s empire was taken by what we call 
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a “Balance of Power”. The empire became divided into its natural con- 
stituent parts. The East was united in the hands of the descendants of 
Seleucus; in Egypt the Ptolemies firmly established their rule; Macedonia 
under the rule of Antigonus Gonatas and his descendants continued its 
existence as a strong monarchy and suzerain of Greece. Besides the three 
leading monarchies, some Greek city-states and leagues led an inde- 
pendent political life, as also did the Bosporan kingdom in the Crimea 
and the Anatolian monarchies of Pontus, Cappadocia, and Armenia. 
Under the pressure of the Celtic invasion in Asia Minor arose the small 
but compact Pergamene state. 

All the new independent states pursued more or less identical political 
aims, not very different from those formerly cherished by some of the 
older Greek city-states. They all were determined never to give up their 
political independence, and almost all of them strove to play a leading 
part in the political life of the Hellenistic balance of power. Their 
economic policy was similar too—they sought self-sufficiency on the basis 
of the utmost development of their economic resources, and they strove 
to secure for their products the largest possible market, which practically 
amounted to the establishment of economic hegemonies, especially in 
the Aegean Sea. 

Brilliant results were achieved in both directions by the first two 
Ptolemies, Soter and Philadelphus. The first aim, self-sufficiency and 
prosperity, was attained in a peculiar way. We must keep in mind 
that in the Greek world economics was always in the service of politics. 
This leading idea was inherited from the Greek city-states by all the 
Hellenistic monarchs; first and foremost, by the Ptolemies. They wanted 
to make their own country rich by developing its natural resources and 
using the productive forces of its population, but they did it in order 
to enrich the state, not the population. Now, according to the age-old 
Oriental tradition, which was taken over by the Hellenistic monarchs 
and had a solid philosophical background bestowed upon it by the 
Greek philosophers of the late Fourth and Third centuries B.C., state 
and monarch were identical; that is to say, according to the Greek way 
of thinking, the monarch was the owner of the state. The enrichment 
of the state was therefore identical with the prosperity of the king, who 
was not only the owner but also the incarnation of the state. 

Being in theory and in practice the owner of the state, the king was 
free to organize its economic life as he saw fit. His subjects were sup- 
posed to support him by their creative, efforts. Their personal interests 
were of little importance, those of the state were paramount. From 
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this leading principle logically derived the normative planning that 
characterized the Ptolemaic economic system, the “etatization” of almost 
all the functions of Egyptian economic life which is so well known to 
us from thousands of documents. Agriculture organized according to 
an elaborate plan; “etatized” and sometimes monopolized industry; trade, 
partly monopolized and partly controlled by the government; fully de- 
veloped and immensely diversified taxation of a sort familiar to the 
traditions of the Greek city-state; compulsory labor of the population— 
such were the main devices of the new economic structure established 
in Egypt by the first two Ptolemies. It was in the main a new creation 
of Greek genius, though based on ancient institutions and traditions of 
Pharaonic Egypt. 

The introduction of the new system of planned economy in Egypt 
was accompanied by feverish activity on the part of the first Ptolemies 
in developing the natural resources of that rich land and improving the 
industrial opportunities and methods of its population. New land was 
reclaimed, the irrigation system was extended and improved, marsh 
land and sandy desert became fields, vineyards, olive groves, kitchen 
and fruit gardens. New devices in agriculture were tried out and in- 
troduced. New species of plants and animals were acclimatized; the 
camel, for instance, first appears in Egypt under the Ptolemies. Various 
new methods in industrial production were imported from Greece. 
Exact science, of which the great center was the “Museum” of Alex- 
andria, to a certain extent helped the Ptolemies in their endeavors by 
improving technical devices, especially in hydraulics, land surveying, 
architecture, shipbuilding, and war crafts. The accumulated experience 
of the Orient and Greece (especially the latter) in agriculture and prob- 
ably also in industry was collected and made accessible to everybody in 
the form of manuals. Zenon’s correspondence, cne of the greatest docu- 
mentary finds of our time, shows how Zenon, the right-hand man of 
Apollonius, who in his turn was the chief assistant of Philadelphus in 
his economic reforms, occupied himself with applying the new devices 
in the organization of a large new agricultural concern on recently 
reclaimed land in the Fayum. 

The “New Deal” in Egypt in the hands of the first Ptolemies was 
successful in the main. Egypt became the richest state of the Hellenistic 
balance of power, an Eldorado for Greek emigrants. Not only were 
the state and its rulers rich and prosperous, but the same may be said 
of the population of Egypt, both Greek and native. 

Successful in their endeavors to make Egypt wealthy and self- 
sufficient, the first Ptolemies were no less successful in augmenting the 
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resources of their kingdom by acquiring rich foreign dominions (South 
Syria and Palestine with their caravan trade and lumber, Cyprus with 
its metals, Southern Asia Minor with its forests) and by establishing a 
degree of commercial hegemony in the Aegean waters. The Ptolemies, 
one may say, became in the early Third century successors of Athens. 
Alexandria was now the great clearinghouse for Aegean commerce, a 
kind of London in zhe Ancient world, and its influence was felt not in 
the Aegean regions alone but far away in the Pontus and in the Western 
seas, at Carthage, in Sicily, and in Rome. A strong navy gave the 
Ptolemies standing in the Aegean, and they undertook to make it safe 
for commerce. Pirates continued to exist but were not very harmful, 
with the navy of the Islanders’ League, as well as that of Egypt there 
to keep them well in hand. But of course the Ptolemaic hegemony was 
far from absolute. The Ptolemies had strong rivals in the Seleucids and 
in Antigonus Gonatas. In the Aegean they were no more than primt 
inter pares. In economics as in politics the early Third century B.C. was 
a time of balanced power. We know very little, however, of the con- 
temporary economic development of the other Hellenistic states. 

The little that can be ascertained about Syria shows that her political 
difficulties did not affect her economic prosperity. The first Seleucids 
successfully colonized their Syrian, Mesopotamian, and Iranian satrapies. 
Their capitals were flourishing. New military and commercial roads 
were built. Commercial and political expeditions were sent out to 
explore the great routes which connected Iran with China and India. 
To what extent the Seleucids followed the example of the Ptolemies in 
reorganizing the economic life of Syria according to the planning system, 
not entirely unknown in those regions, we cannot say. Our scant in- 
formation suggests that Syria may have been a land of far-reaching 
though not unrestricted economic freedom. 

What is true of Syria is certainly true of Macedonia and of the minor 
independent states mentioned above: prosperity was on the order of 
the day. 

The successful efforts of the Hellenistic kings to intensify production 
in all fields of economic activity had important consequences. There 
was no longer any shortage of goods. The markets were well provided 
with foodstuffs, raw materials, and industrial products. The Hellenized 
Orient was less and less in need of goods imported from Greece. Alex- 
andria, Antioch, and many minor cities were able now to satisfy the 
needs of their own Greek population and that of the countries in which 
they were situated, and both Syria and Egypt grew less and less in need 
of Greek wine, ol ve oil, and industrial products. The result was a 
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steady fall of prices in the Aegean Sea and a certain uneasiness which 
was felt all over Greece. While the Greek Orient was getting more 
and more wealthy, Greek prosperity was either static or slowly declining. 

Political not economic reasons, however, were responsible for ending 
the Ptolemaic commercial hegemony in the Aegean. Syria and Mace- 
donia challenged it, and though in Syria Egypt retained its foreign 
dominions, in the Aegean Sea the Ptolemies were forced to share their 
commercial leadership with Macedonia and Rhodes. At the same time 
the wars began at last to undermine both the safety of trade in the 
Aegean and the prosperity of the belligerents. The greatest sufferer was 
the mainland of Greece. It lost a good deal of its buying capacity by 
the ravages of the war, its exports gradually fell and its imports rose, and 
the insecurity. of the sea was making regular commercial relations dif- 
ficult. The result was a rise in prices all over Greece. 

The situation became still worse when at the end of the Third 
century two ambitious young monarchs, Antiochus III in Syria and 
Philip V in Macedonia, undermined the balance of power by their 
endeavors to put an end not only to the hegemony of Egypt but also 
to its independence. The successes of Antiochus III, especially in the 
East, together with the restless activity of Philip in the Aegean and the 
Adriatic and his alliance with Hannibal, the great enemy of Rome, 
induced Rome, which had just emerged victorious from the Second Punic 
War, to interfere in the political life of the Hellenistic East. The main 
endeavor of Rome was directed toward preventing the formation of 
any kind of political hegemony in the East. Political disintegration of 
the East and isolation of its constituent parts was the leading aim of 
Roman policy in the East from the very start. The facts are well known. 
After Cynoscephalae, Macedonia was cut off from Greece and the 
Aegean Sea. After Magnesia, Syria was isolated; between Syria and 
Greece now stood the strong Pergamene kingdom, a faithful ally of 
Rome. Egypt, which in its struggle with Antiochus III had lost its 
Syrian dependencies and in that with Philip irs Anatolian dominions, 
was not restored in its rights by Rome. A strong Egypt was as little 
to Rome’s taste as a strong Syria or Macedonia. Egypt’s role in the 
Aegean was inherited by another faithful ally of Rome—Rhodes. 

The political anarchy of the late Third century and the intervention 
of Rome had grave economic consequences. The economic decay of 
Greece progressed rapidly. The country was devastated and ruined 
by the bloody and cruel wars of the late Third century and economically 
exhausted by the confiscations, requisitions, and plunderings of Rome 
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during the Macedonian and Syrian wars. The isolation of the East by 
Rome’s efforts almest completely stopped Greek emigration to the East; 
and yet the population of Greece was constantly growing. The export 
trade of Greece was catastrophically going down, in part through the 
progressing economic emancipation of .the East and in part through 
sinking production caused by the devastations of wars. For imported 
foodstuffs Greece had no money to pay. Her bourgeoisie was ruined, 
her trade balance was passive. To meet the catastrophe Greece resorted 
to race suicide amcng other things, to exposure of children. Polybius 
describes this pligh= of his home country in vivid colors. 

Almost as bad zs the situation of Greece was that of Egypt. Most 
of her dominions had been lost and with them the regular supply of 
cheap raw materials. The caravan trade which had been a rich source 
of income for Egyrt and a stimulant for her industry was considerably 
reduced in volume. Syria was now mistress of the great Arabian caravan 
routes leading to the cities of Palestine and Phoenicia. The income 
from Egypt hersel= was no longer as large and as regular as before. 
The planning system proved unsuccessful. It degenerated into an open 
exploitation of the people by a host of greedy crown officers and tax- 
farmers. The people opposed it with passive resistance. Strikes, not 
uncommon from the very beginning of the “New Deal”, became more 
and more commor.. The fellahin fled to the temples and hid in the 
swamps of the Del:a. Recently reclaimed land lay waste, because labor 
was scarce and inefficient. Revolts of natives became a feature of the 
times. The government tried all sorts of devices to break the resistance 
of the population compulsion and repressive measures, appeals to 
patriotism, amnesties, repeated promises to stop administrative abuses— 
all in vain. The production of Egypt was slowly but irretrievably going 
down. Acute shor-age of gold and silver in the treasury was one of the 
results of this situetion. In bitter need of means to pay the army and 
to buy imported goods the Ptolemies made the first steps toward infla- 
tion. Deterioration of silver coins came early, and was followed by the 
introduction of the copper drachm instead of the silver one as the 
standard coin. 

The economic situation of Syria was much better. The income 
from the increasec volume of her caravan trade compensated her for 
the loss of Asia Mimor. It was this income which permitted Antiochus III 
and Seleucus IV to pay the heavy contribution to Rome, and it was in 
all probability the same source of revenue which made it possible for 
Syria to crush the -evoit in Palestine and to conquer Egypt temporarily. 
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While Greece and Egypt were on the verge of ruin, Asia Minor 
under the rule of the Pergamene kings flourished as never before. The 
rule of Attalus I and Eumenes II in Pergamon reminds us of the most 
splendid period in the life of Egypt: Pergamon under their rule rivaled 
Alexandria and became one of.the most brilliant and civilized cities of 
the Hellenistic world. The kings of Pergamon developed with: great 
energy and skill the natural resources of their rich country. Agriculture 
was flourishing. Pergamene industries entered into competition with 
those of older industrial centers and their products appeared on the 
world market: the famous vestes Attalicae, parchment, new brands of 
pottery, silver and bronze plate. The economic system of the Attalids 
was not very much different from the planning system of the Ptolemies. 
It was a kind of economic “Fiihrertum”. The best land was in the hands 
of the kings, the largest and best equipped industrial concerns were 
owned and managed by them. Royal economy led, private economy 
lagged behind. Slave and serf labor were powerful means in the hands 
of those great business men, the Pergamene kings. 

Prosperity came also to the proud and vigorous city of Rhodes, the 
successor of Alexandri in the Aegean Sea. The Rhodians were always 
great sailors and skillful business men. After the downfall of Egypt and 
Macedonia, Rhodes, under the protection of Rome, became the greatest 
center of commerce and banking in the Aegean. Its excellent -navy 
contributed to the restoration of safety in the Aegean Sea. Relentless 
war on the pirates was the Rhodian policy. Another task assumed by 
Rhodians was curbing the selfish and anarchical endeavors of some 
Greek cities to exploit trade for their own profit by lawless measures. 
Rhodian ships were ubiquitous. Rhodian commercial relations reached 
Seleucia on the Tigris and Susa on the Eulaeus in the southeast, Spain, 
Africa, and Gaul in the west, the Greek cities of the Crimea in the north- 
east, the slopes of the Carpathian mountains in the north. Rhodian 
coins successfully competed with other currencies. Rhodian regulation 
of sea commerce, known under the name of the Rhodian law, was 
observed by all the merchants in the eastern ‘part of the Mediterranean. 

In spite of the ruin which overtook some parts of the Hellenistic 
world, its economic situation in general was far from catastrophic. The 
losses of Egypt and Greece were gains for Syria, Pergamon, Rhodes. 
The center of gravity of economic life shifted a little, but production 
was still large and exchange lively. This situation is reflected in coinage 
and prices. Except for Egypt, no one of the minting states resorted to 
inflation and prices were not less stable than in the preceding period. 
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II. Roman Domination 


The prosperity that came to some parts of the Hellenistic world 
after the Roman intervention was not lasting. Rome did not want it 
and very soon put an end to it. Rome’s motives were of course purely 
political, not economic. Economic recovery of the Hellenistic world 
foretold a political renaissance, and this meant “revanche”. Rome was 
determined to prevent that, and struck hard. Her first victims were her 
enemies of the past--Macedonia and Syria. Macedonia after the Third 
Macedonian War ceased to exist as an independent and united state, 
Antiochus IV was forbidden by diplomatic intervention to unite the 
whole of the Near East under his rule by annexing Egypt. Next came 
Rome’s faithful allies, Pergamon and Rhodes. They became too strong 
and showed too much interest in the future of the Greek world. Both 
were accused of treason. An end was put to the splendid development 
of the Pergamene kingdom. Rhodes was punished by economic sanc- 
tions. Delos was made a free port, and Rhodes lost her main income 
from the transit trade. Rhodes was no longer able to keep up a strong 
navy and thus to police the sea and keep the pirates quiet. Finally, as 
soon as Corinth and the rest of Greece began to recover, in the atmosphere 
of peace which followed the battle of Pydna, Corinth was ruthlessly 
destroyed and Greece ruined once more and humiliated. 

After these momentous acts of Rome a new era began in the political 
life of the Hellenistic world. The strong monarchies of the past began 
rapidly to disintegrate, this disintegration led to political anarchy, and the 
result was first vassalage to Rome and later annexation by her. In the 
economic field we notice a rapid impoverishment of almost all the 
Hellenistic states, their growing economic isolation and the reorientaliza- 
tion of the Hellenistic East not only in the field of civilization but also in 
that of economics. The process of impoverishment was accelerated in 
Greece and Asia Minor by Mithridates the Great through his attempt to 
liberate the Near East from Rome's domination, which led to protracted 
and ruinous wars. Meanwhile Syria was suffering severely under the 
pressure of the Parthians, of the separatist tendencies of her satrapies, 
and of dynastic wars, unending and aimless, while similar dynastic 
troubles, further degeneration of Ptolemaic etatism, and the growth of 
national consciousness among the natives prevented the recovery of 
Egypt. In Egypt the economic debacle found its expression, among 
other things, in a fever of inflation, which reached an acute stage first 
at the time of the expedition of Antiochus IV against Egypt (about 
170 B.C.) and thereafter repeatedly. The relation between silver and 
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copper, stabilized for a while at the rate of sixty copper drachms for 
one silver drachm, suddenly and spasmodically changed—400, 500, and 
even 625 copper drachms were now paid for one silver drachm. This 
state of things never changed in Egypt until its annexation by Rome, 
and its permanency, a kind of stabilized crisis, presents one of the most 
difficult problems in the economic history of Egypt. 

However, it was not the impoverishment and isolation of the East 
which was the leading phenomenon in the economic history of the 
Second and First centuries B.C. Much more important was the gradual 
absorption of the East, political and economic, by the growing Roman 
Empire. Once more the economic center of gravity changed its place. 
From Greece and the Near East the leading role in economic life passed 
to Italy and Rome. This interesting phenomenon deserves close and 
intensive study. 

The gradual emancipation of Italy from Greece in its economic life 
in the Fifth and Fourth centuries B.C. has already been mentioned. 
In this period Italy developed its own flourishing agriculture and graz- 
ing, its own viticulture and gardening, its own splendid half-Greek 
industry, especially in South Italy and Campania, in Etruria, and in some 
parts of Samnium, Apulia, and Lucania. From passive the trade balance 
of Italy became active. I cannot dwell at length on this phenomenon, 
little studied and little known as it is. 

This evolution was arrested for a while by the troubled period in the 
history of Italy during the late Fourth and the Third century B.C., a 
period of continued wars, when Rome created her Pan-Italian federa- 
tion and later, in the protracted struggle against Carthage, laid the 
foundations of her empire. The culminating point was the Second 
Punic War, when both Italy and Carthage were utterly devastated and 
laid in ruins. 

After the Punic wars, the annexation of Sicily, of parts of Spain, 
Africa, and Gaul, and the splendid victories of Rome in the Orient, 
conditions changed. Italy gradually and slowly began to concentrate 
in her hands the accumulated wealth of both East and West and became 
the richest country of the Ancient world. War booty, contributions, 
pillage, and requisitions enriched not only the Roman state but many 
individuals, both Romans and allies. That period of chaotic accumula- 
tion was followed by one in which Rome and her allies exploited their 
new vassals and dominions. The facts are generally known and need 
not detain us. - 

Thus Italy after a period of bitter poverty and ruin became rich and 
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prosperous again. There were large accumulations of capital in the 
hands of the Roman aristocracy and the most thrifty of Rome’s allies, 
especially the residents of Campania and Apulia, conspicuous centers of 
agriculture, grazing, industry, and commerce during the pre-Roman 
period. Accumulated capital was invested to a large extent in Italy 
itself: in land, industry, and commerce. The lead was taken by the 
South Italians and the Sicilians. Not satisfied with this activity in Italy, 
groups of South Italians extended their business interests to the East 
and later to the West. All over the East and the West, especially in 
important business centers, groups of Italian business men appeared 
who took an active part in the commercial life, especially in the East, 
and invested their capital in agriculture, industry, moneylending, bank- 
ing, and trade. In Sicily and in the East these groups of Italians, financed 
in part by the rich men of Rome, and many of the Romans themselves— 
generals, diplomats, officers, soldiers, and later tax-farmers and their 
staffs—came into intimate contact with the refined life of the Greeks 
"and especially with the highly complicated Hellenistic business world. 
On their return they acquainted their relatives, their friends, their busi- 
ness associates and neighbors with the novelties that they brought home, 
and gradually remodeled the life of Italy on new Hellenistic patterns. 
The lead was taken by Campania; but the new fashion spread like fire 
all over Italy. The second Hellenization of Italy, so important for the 
later development cf ancient civilization, was in the main the result 
of this phenomenon. 

In the field of economics the new era found its expression in-a 
thorough reconstruction of business life on Hellenistic lines. So it was 
in the field of the most important Italian industry, agriculture. The 
old-fashioned rural economy practiced by Italian landlords and peasants 
gave way to a new type—the systematic and capitalistic agriculture 
characteristic of model farms and estates in the Hellenistic world. Evi- 
dence of this is afforded by the favor with which Roman landowners 
received the new handbooks on agriculture or rather on rural economy 
in general. To be sure, the oldest of them, the manual of Cato, may 
be regarded in the main as a tabulation of Italian devices in progressive 
agriculture. However, its purely capitalistic orientation and its didactic 
tone savor of Greek and Carthaginian treatises of the Third and Second 
centuries, and the very idea of publishing such a book was certainly 
inspired by the Hellenistic works then in circulation and by the new 
orientation of agriculture. In fact, it is not improbable that Cato was 
acquainted with Hellenistic treatises of agriculture and to some extent 
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borrowed from them. The next treatise which we possess, that of Varro, 
does not conceal its indebtedness to similar Hellenistic books. These 
manuals of course were never mere translations af Greek originals. 
They borrowed from them, they were modeled in tone and composition 
on them, but they were Italic in their contents, following Greek precedent 
without slavish imitation. 

This is also true in the field of industry. We can trace it best in 
the pottery. The new Hellenistic fashion of clay “plate” imitating 
silver plate and replacing painted pottery, with all the alterations in 
technique and in the organization of mass production attendant upon 
this change, penetrated very early into Italy. Campania took the lead 
(Calenian pottery). From here the new fashion moved to the North 
(the Italic brand of the so-called Megarian bowls), and finally con- 
quered Italy and the foreign markets in the shape of Arretine pottery, 
an Italian continuation of similar Pergamene pottery. 

The new Hellenistic trend was not confined to the economic sphere. 
It is well known how it changed all the aspects of Italian life, cultural, 
social, intellectual, religious. 

This new orientation of the Italian life in all its aspects affected to 
a large extent the economic development of the Eastern Hellenistic 
world. Re-Hellenized Italy had many new needs. New labor, both 
skilled and unskilled, was required by the economic reorganization of 
Italy. This new labor poured into Italy in the form cf a flood of slaves. 
The richer classes of Italy, in remodeling their life on more refined 
lines, created a demand for new foodstuffs and drinks, for new articles 
of industry and art, and novelties of all kinds. The facts are well known 
to all readers of the Latin classics. 

While Italian agriculture and industry were in prozess of reorganiza- 
tion and were only partly able to satisfy these new requirements of their 
own country, it was the East which supplied the goocs needed by Italy: 
slaves, fine brands of wine and olive oil, all sorts of delicacies, the prod- 
ucts of the caravan trade, industrial products of various kinds, objects 
of art, books. 

It might have been expected that the new Italian market, with its 
rapidly increasing requirements and its steadily growing buying capac- 
ity, would restore the prosperity of Greece and of the Near East. But 
this did not happen, for reasons that were political, not economic. Wars 
in the East continued unceasingly in the late Second and in the First 
century B.C. After the Mithridatic wars came the Civil War with all 
its horrors and devastations, its requisitions and contributions. As 
detrimental as the wars was the conduct of Roman administration, 
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always selfish and crvel. Finally, in this atmosphere of wars and ruthless 
exploitation, piracy became a real scourge in the entire Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. This accourts for the unsound economic condition of Greece 
and Asia Minor. Syria as long as it was politically independent lived 
in an atmosphere of political anarchy which made lasting recovery im- 
possible. Nor was the situation in Egypt better. Trade with Italy could 
not compensate for the havoc created by dynastic wars, Roman exactions, 
complete degeneration of etatism, and revolts among the natives. 

A splendid illustration of the character of economic life in the Near 
East during the late Hellenistic period is presented by the evolution of 
Delos at this time. After Pydna Delos was denationalized and inter- 
nationalized. The Delians were driven from their own home. In its 
political relations Delos became nominally an Athenian dependency. 
As early as the Third century B.C. it had been an important com- 
mercial center. After 168 B.C. it became by Rome’s grant porto-franco 
and thus the successor of Rhodes. 

But how different were Rhodes and Delos! Rhodes was a typical 
Greek city-state, proud of its past, of its political independence, its 
democracy, its civic Lberty. Delos had no citizens, it was not a city-state. 
Its population consisted of Athenian officers, priests of its famous temple, 
a motley crowd of merchants, and another international crowd of retail 
traders, artisans, employees of the merchants, and menial laborers belong- 
ing to the harbor—s_aves, freedmen, and men of free birth. Delos had 
no constitution, no 2olitical life. It was a city, but it was not Greek 
and not a state. Rhodes had its small but well-organized army, and its 
glorious navy; Delos could not even think of having an army or a navy. 
The great enemies of Rhodes, the pirates, were Delos’ best friends, who 
supplied the island with slaves. 

As a center of irternational commerce Delos had two aspects. As 
successor of Rhodes it was a clearinghouse for Aegean commerce, espe- 
cially for the commerce in foodstuffs, chiefly grain. The great producers 
of grain—the Bosporan kings, the Alexandrian rulers, the kings of 
Numidia, etc.—traded through Delos with the main consumers of grain, 
the half-famished Greek city-states. On the other hand, Delos was the 
connecting link between Italy and the eastern Hellenistic world. From 
here the South Italian merchants procured great numbers of slaves, 
here they bought fram Tyrian, Berytian, and Alexandrian merchants the 
products of the caravan trade and oi Eastern and Egyptian manufacture. 
East and West me: here in an atmosphere unaffected by politics or 
nationalism. 

Delos excellently represents Hellenistic economic life in the period 
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of its Italian orientation. It stands on the limit of two periods. Behind 
Delos was the glorious past of the Greek city-state and the Hellenistic 
monarchies; before it lay the dim outlines of the Roman Empire, which 
eventually and gradually built up anew that unity of the civilized world 
which Alexander the Great had left incomplete and impermanent. 

The end of Delos was the last act in the long life of the Hellenistic 
world. The mortal blow to Delos was not dealt by Mithridates or the 
pirates. Delos had been created by Rome, and it was Rome that de- 
stroyed Delos after it had played its appointed part. As soon as the 
reconstruction of Italian economic life made sufficient progress, as soon 
as the Roman Empire was consolidated and the anarchy of its early 
years was over, Rome discarded Delos like an old rag, taking away her 
protection and leaving it to its own destiny. Its place in Italy was taken 
by Puteoli in Campania and later by Ostia, its place in the Aegean 
by Rhodes. 


IV. New Features in Economic Evolution 


Such, in its main features, was the economic evolution of the Ancient 
world in the Hellenistic period: we have noted the “hausses” and 
“baisses” of prosperity, the methods used for the enlargement and im- 
provement of production and exchange, the interdependence of politics 
and economics, the violent crises in economic life. We may now stop 
and ask ourselves what economic novelties first appeared in the Hellen- 
istic period, and what that period meant as a stage in the evolution 
of ancient economic life. 

Among the new phenomena was, first and foremost, the economic 
unity of the civilized world. Before Alexander’s advent, the Orient, 
Greece, and the West had each its separate economic life, and they 
were connected with each other by commercial relations of varying 
intensity. The aspect changed completely in the Hellenistic period. 
In the early part of it the Greek world absorbed or incorporated in its 
own economic evolution the Near East, and afterwards the Greco- 
Oriental world drew into its evolution the Latin and the Latinized 
West. 

The unity of Greece and the Orient was achieved through the gradual 
dissemination in the Orient of compact groups of Greeks that settled 
in villages and cities, both old and new, and formed politically, socially, 
and economically the leading, privileged class of the population. This 
net of Greek cells covered the whole of the Near East and connected its 
disparate parts. ‘This resulted in the formation of a new social and 
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economic class in the Hellenized Orient, a Greco-Oriental bourgeoisie, 
which was and remained a unit in spite of local differences. Relatively 
few of the natives were Hellenized and absorbed by this new class. In 
the main the natives formed the laboring class of the population on 
whose toil was based the prosperity of the Greek and Hellenized land- 
owners, industrialists, and merchants. Thus the unity of the Greek 
and Oriental world was brought about by means of extensive Greek 
colonization, the new settlers being bound to each other by com- 
munity of language, law, business practices, civilization, mode of life, 
mentality. The peculiar economic organization of the Orient was grad- 
ually transformed on new Greek patterns, based on free development 
of individual economic activity, on private property protected by law, 
on money economy. 

In the late Third and early Second century B.C. the Western world 
with its peculiar constitution and civilization became from the political 
point of view part of the Hellenistic world, in order soon to become its 
political master. Rome, the new political ruler of the Hellenistic world, 
gradually creating a peculiar and original Latin version of Hellenistic 
civilization, took over the Hellenistic achievements in the field of 
economics and rebuilt its own economic structure on Hellenistic lines. 
Into this new Greco-Roman economic life Rome drew the whole of the 
gradually Latinized West. From Rome and its Western provinces the 
Modern world inherited the idea of the unity of the civilized world. 

The most striking exponent of the economic unity of the Ancient 
world in the Hellenistic period was its free and ecumenic commerce, 
based on well-organized agriculture and industry, not producing for 
individual consumers or city and tribal markets, but for merchants, 
for a mass market. This ecumenic free commerce was something new 
in the life of the Ancient world. Commercial relations between Greece, 
the Orient, and the West existed of course before, but they were rel- 
atively undeveloped and loosely organized. Commerce, both in Greece 
and outside it, was in the service of politics, and the Greek city-states 
pursued selfish and narrow economic aims of their own, to which their 
commerce was subservient. Alexander’s reign marks the end of this 
period, of separatism and primacy of politics, 

In the united Hellenistic world, commerce became ecumenic in the 
full ancient sense of this term. Even those parts of the Ancient world 
which: politically ard culturally stood outside it—China and India, parts 
of Germany, the Iranians of the Northeast—took part in it. More- 
over, commerce was no longer enslaved to politics. Naturally, the kings 
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of the Hellenistic world tried to direct commerce and to manage it in 
the interests of their own states. None of them, however, was able to 
control it completely; nor was Rome able to do so. To be sure, prices 
of certain goods were dictated by the chief producers, but these producers 
were to such an extent dependent on their customers for other com- 
modities that these prices were never arbitrary. Such goods, too, were 
exceptional, The distribution of other, more important goods, grain, 
oils, wine, wool, linen, cattle, salt, metals, depended entirely on supply 
and demand and their prices were established in the great clearing- 
houses of the Hellenistic world, Athens, Corinth, Alexandria, Rhodes, 
Delos. In the main, Hellenistic commerce was free as long as its natural 
course was not disturbed by wars and piracy. 

Another novelty in the economic life of the Hellenistic world was 
its capitalistic character. I cannot enter here into discussion of the real 
nature of ancient capitalism, a matter on which I have expressed my 
opinion repeatedly. The term “capitalism”, as applied to the economic 
evolution of the Ancient world, means, to my mind, a form of economic 
life which was based on economic freedom and individual economic 
activity and which was directed toward the free accumulation of capital 
in the hands of individuals and groups of individuals. It was founded 
on rationally organized agriculture and industry, functioning not to 
satisfy the needs of the producers and of a local restricted market, but 
for an indefinite market, and tending toward mass production of 
specialized goods. 

Capitalism was not entirely the creation of the Hellenistic period. 
We find beginnings of it at Athens, for example, in the Fifth and 
Fourth centuries and perhaps still earlier in the Ionian cities of Asia 
Minor. Nor do I affirm that capitalism was the typical feature of 
economic life in all the parts of the Hellenistic world; extensive regions 
continued to live in the Hellenistic period in conditions of almost pure 
household economy, and there still existed many Greek cities which 
never cut loose from their narrow self-sufficiency. But I am convinced 
that in the economic life of the Hellenistic bourgeoisie capitalistic 
organization was the most characteristic feature, and that capitalism was 
then rapidly penetrating into new regions and steadily conquering new 
individual households. In the Hellenistic period capitalistic mentality 
was continually spreading in the most progressive and best educated 
classes. | vat Li 

We are best acquainted with ancient capitalism in a peculiar form, 
the state capitalism of the Ptolemies, already described. This capitalism, 
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based as it was on planning economy, was nevertheless purely personal, 
individual, without admixture of any kind of socialization, some forms 
of which were not foreign to the economy of the Greek city-state. The 
planning economy of the Ptolemies, like that of the Pergamene kings, 
was economy as apolied to the enormous private estate of a single man, 
who organized its life according to his private interests. In the hands 
of the Ptolemies this organization assumed a purely capitalistic character. 
Almost the whole of Egypt was one great factory which produced 
enormous masses cf various grains, oils, textiles, papyrus, etc., for sale 
both inside and outside of Egypt. 

Similar in organization to the enormous estate of the Prolemies and 
to the large estates of the Pergamene kings and probably of those of the 
other Hellenistic monarchs were many estates, great and small, of private 
owners in the Hellenistic world. That of Apollonius in Philadelphia, 
to which I have already referred, is a notable example, and for. other 
estates of the Hellenistic period capitalistic organization is attested by 
those manuals of agriculture that were so popular in the Hellenistic 
world, in Carthage, and in Italy. They are neither scientific treatises, 
nor yet purely technical handbooks based on experience and experi- 
ments; they are treatises of rural economy for a bourgeois landowner, 
thoroughly capitalistic in their spirit. For their authors a landed estate 
differs in no essential respect from an industrial concern, a ship, or an 
apartment house. It was first and foremost a source of income, and its 
life was directed by careful calculations of expenses and returns and by 
a purely capitalistic utilization of labor, both slave and free. 

The organization of the most progressive branches of industry was 
equally capitalistic. Millions of small workshops owned by individual 
artisans still existed. However, by their side large concerns administered 
on capitalistic lines with division of labor, mass production, and mass 
distribution became more and more frequent. We have very little in- 
formation about them. But it is certain that such organization pre- 
vailed in the factories of vegetable oils in Egypt, in the textile work- 
shops of the Attalids, in those shops in various parts of the Hellenistic 
world that produced relief pottery (especially the so-called Megarian 
bowls) and, at a later time, blown glass. The organization of the 
factories of Arretine pottery modeled on Hellenistic patterns is well 
known and has been mentioned previously. There is no need to speak 
of banking and commerce. However limited their scope, their or- 
ganization was capitalistic all through. 

However, capitalism in the Hellenistic world and the Ancient world 
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in general never reached the stage which is so well known to the 
Modern world, the stage characterized mainly by factory mass produc- 
tion with the use of complicated machinery. The reasons for its failure 
to do so are controversial and cannot be discussed here at length. In 
my opinion it cannot be ascribed to the shortcomings of ancient science. 
The basic phenomena, for instance, which led to the construction of 
steam engines were well known to ancient specialists in mechanics. Nor 
was ancient capitalism hindered in its development by any lack or 
weakness of capitalistic mentality. That assumption is contradicted by 
many undisputed facts. The mentality of homo oeconomicus was 
typical of the Hellenistic world and was inherited from it by the Western 
world. I must discard also the suggestion that it was the existence of 
cheap slave labor which prevented capitalism from developing on 
modern lines. Ptolemaic Egypt never suffered from overproduction of 
labor and never used slave labor en masse. Besides, slave labor was never 
cheap, except for very short periods in the life of antiquity. The chief 
reason, to my mind, was the character of the market. It very seldom 
happened in the evolution of the Ancient world that the market for 
goods was steadily expanding and its buying capacity steadily increasing. 
When it did happen—in the Fifth and Fourth centuries B.C. in Greece, 
in the early Hellenistic period, in the early Roman Empire—ancient 
technique and capitalistic organization made rapid progress. But this 
firmness and growth of the market never lasted very long. It was always 
arrested by processes which had no direct relation zo economic life. 
In the Hellenistic world the source of interference wes its political de- 
velopment, which culminated in Roman intervention. 

To the Hellenistic period, then, we are indebted for many of the 
economic phenomena which now form the basis of our own economic 
life—economic unity of the civilized world, uniformity of economic 
life all over the civilized oecumene, initiation of mass production, and 
first steps in the development of capitalism. In Ancient times these 
institutions were checked in their operation and growth by factors 
which had nothing to do with economic life. We on our part have 
greatly developed what we inherited from antiquity or independently 
created, but are we sure that our economic progress will last forever, 
that it will never be terminated by events brought about not by economy 
but by the development of our mentality and our emotions? 


Micuar I, Rosrovrzerr. 
Yale University. 


BRADDOCK’S DEFEAT 


Tuere would be no point in adding another article to the scores 
which have been written on Braddock’s defeat if a recent discovery of 
new documents in Windsor Castle had not made possible a revaluation 
of the traditional interpretation. The basic question has always been 
that one which the historian Chalmers posed to General Gage long after 
the battle, “What was the true military cause of General Braddock’s 
disaster?” * Colonel David Humphreys, hoping to follow an essay on 
Putnam with the life of a greater American, tapped Washington’s 
memories for an enswer to a similar question.” Both of these men, 
participants in the battle, agreed that the British lost because their 
infantry were panx-stricken, and that the infantry were panic-stricken 
because they were fighting a novel and invisible enemy in country to 
which they were unaccustomed. Later historians have emphasized one 
or another aspect without ever losing sight of that general conclusion. 
Some have weighed a contemporary explanation, that the vanguard of 
Braddock’s army, talling back on the main body, threw the soldiers into 
confusion. To otkers the rawness of Braddock’s troops, Irish drafts or 
American recruits, seems a sounder excuse for their panic. For still 
others the answer lies in the steadiness of the French regulars, or in the 
superb fighting qualities of the Indian himself. Military historians hold 
that Braddock’s d2feat taught a lesson badly needed for the time: you 
cannot employ pa-ade ground tactics in the bush. To almost everyone 
who in one connection or another remembers Braddock this episode 
stands as a conflict between Old World and New World ways, with the 
outcome justifying the New. 

The new material, without denying that the novelty of Indian fight- 
ing in an Americen forest may have been a contributing factor, permits 
Chalmers’s question to be approached primarily as a problem in tactics. 
It shows that Braddock and his staff, on the day of the battle, neglected 
to follow fundarrental rules of war laid down in European manuals, 
that they ‘messed up’ their formations and never gave their soldiers a 
chance to demonscrate that Old World methods, properly applied, might 
have won the day. The fault lay in the quality of the leadership, not in 
the quality of the men. Official reports, the only sound evidence hitherto 

1 Massachusetts Historical Society, Collections, 4th ser., IV, 367-370. 

2 Scribner's Magazine, XIN, 530-535. 
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available, deliberately suppressed the truth. The significance of such a 
conclusion is this: that though the great generalizations about close- 
order formations in the woods, about the trickery of Indian warfare, 
and about the young Washington’s abilities as a commander, may still 
be true, they are not true as an inference from Braddock’s defeat. That 
story falls to an unobtrusive place beside other tales of. incompetent 
leadership and suppressed evidence. 

Facts about such battles as tkis one can be established only by com- 
paring the accounts of eyewitnesses. Much less can be told from second- 
hand information, maps, returns of troops, and so on. There are avail- 
able the versions of seven eyewitnesses, to which can be added an eighth 
account which was pieced together soon after the battle from the reports 
of survivors. Of these eight, only three—numbers one, two, and four in 
the description which follows—have been printed and utilized before. 
Four of the eight accounts put tre blame on the wretched behavior of 
the private soldiers, and are supported by the findings of a court of 
inquiry. The other four suggest that the troops were less to blame 
than the staff. There is no other direct evidence of value. 

The most important account is by Captain Robert Orme. He was 
Braddock’s aide-de-camp, and wken Braddock died he wrote the official 
story. He wrote it well and copiously. There are letters of his, all much 
alike, to the secretary of state, to the secretary at war, to the captain gen- 


3 Among contemporary accounts not written by eyewitnesses is the “Seaman’s Journal” 
printed in Winthrop Sargent, History of an Expedition against Fort DuQuesne (Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, Memoirs, V, 365 ff.). Its author describes events fully up to 
June 10, when he went into the hospital et Wills Creek. After that follows one entry for 
June 15, to which date he erroneously assigns the division of the army, and one for July 9. 
Three of the officers with the detachment of seamen were at the Monongahela; the author 
of this journal is evidently the fourth, who pieced the story together from survivors. 
James Burd’s letter to Governor Morris (Fennsylvania Provincial Council, Minutes, in the 
Pennsylvania Colonial Records series, VL 499 ff.), the only account which mentions 
Braddock’s driving colonials into line, with his sword, is thirdhand evidence; he got it 
from Dunbar, who got it from survivors. John Rutherfurd, captain of a New York inde- 
pendent company, was with Dunbar fifty miles behind the battle (Historical Magazine 
[Dawson’s], VI, 160), as was William Joanston, the deputy paymaster general (English 
Historical Review, 1, 149-152). Matthew Leslie (Hazard’s Register,V,191) and Dr. Walker 
(:bid., VI, 104) were apparently with Braddock at the Monongahela, but their testimony 
is too brief to be valuable. Tom Fossit (John S. Ritenour, Old Tom Fossit, Pittsburgh, 
1926) and Robert Allison (Hist. Mag., 2d ser., I, 141) were likewise at the battle, but 
their claims to have shot Braddock were fabricatec late in life and their evidence, even 
if it were important, is unacceptable. The evidence of Charles de Langlade, a French 
backwoodsman who said he inspired the French attack and told the story that the English 
officers were at dinner when it began, is in the form of a memoir compiled by his son and 
as such is in the same category as Fossit’s and Allison’s reminiscences (Wisconsin Hist. 
Soc., Coll., III, 212-215; VII, 129-135). 
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eral of the army, te the admiral of the fleet off Virginia, to Braddock’s 
successor as commender in chief, and to the governors of Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Pennsylhaniaf The most authoritative of the newspaper ac- 
counts flowed fror Orme’s pen. Moreover, Orme kept a journal of the 
whole expedition which he later sent, with an impressive set of maps, to 
the captain genera, the Duke of Cumberland$ One must give Orme 
credit for the art o: publicity. His was the story passed on to friends— 
“I have just received an authentic account of the late shocking affair on 
the Ohio . . ."—anc everyone interested knew it. Orme’s explanation is 
that though the offers were heroes, the soldiers were dastards, and that 
when the vanguarc recoiled upon the main body they fell into irretrieva- 
ble panic. 

Next in importence comes Washington, who as another aide-de-camp 
rode with Orme inthe general’s guard. He had joined Braddock’s army 
to learn how professionals fought campaigns; no one but a very eager 
young man would have taken the trouble to keep a private copy of the 
general orders. HÆ had been made welcome, but detached service and 
illness kept him away from his friends on the staff for all but three weeks 
of the entire campaign. He had little chance to learn. That is the point 
to remember abort Washington’s testimony. His description of the 
battle is not the cescription of a professional soldier; such things, he 
admitted, he left tœOrme. He has nothing to say of formations or orders. 
In general and evea romantic terms he talks of the “inconceivable panic” 
of the men, their “confusion”, their “disobedience of orders”, and their 
“dastardly behaviar”.’ The standards he used in judging them were 
those of the front=rsmen with whom he had worked. 

Such a man wa- Adam Stephen, the third witness, an outspoken Vir- 
ginian with the rearguard, used to leading a hundred but not twelve 


4 Orme’s letter to Napier (Cumberland’s aide-de-camp), fuller than his others, is in 
the Cumberland Papes at Windsor Castle. The others are in various collections: 
Massachusetts Hist. Soc, Coll., 2d ser., VIII, 153-157; Am. Antiq. Soc., Proc., XIX, 295- 
301; Hist. Mag., VIII, 353-354; Archives of Maryland, VI, 252-254; Pa, Col. Recs., VI, 
487-492. 

5 Pennsylvania Gazette, July 31, 1755, no. 1388. Ascribed to Orme by Daniel Dulany 
(Pennsylvania Mag. of Hist. and Biog., NI, 11-22), this account contains sentences exactly 
like those in his signec letters. English versions in the Public Advertiser, Sept. 20, 1755, 
and in the Whitehall Evening Post, Oct. 9-11 (a composite account) are printed in 
N. Darnell Davis’s “Eritish Newspaper Accounts of Braddock’s Defeat”, Pennsylvania 
Mag. of Hist. and Biog. XXIII, 316-318, 321. In the Nation, July 30, 1896, Paul Leicester 
Ford printed a French: description of the battle which is mostly Orme’s story. This was 
reprinted again in Pen=sylvania Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XX, 409-411. 

8 Both journal anc maps are in Sargent, pp. 281 ff. 

T Pennsylvania Mex. of Hist. and Biog., IX, 238. 
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hundred men into the wilderness, a capable practitioner of the back- 
woods system of fighting. To Stephen the only way to fight savages 
was “light and naked, as they come against Us, creeping near and hunt- 
ing as they would do a Herd of Buffaloes or Deer”. He gives a point of 
view, but little more, for from his post with the rearguard he did not see 
much of the action. 

The last of the first four witnesses was Gage, who commanded the 
vanguard. It was surprised, became confused, and retreated too quickly 
for so large a detachment. Gage has been blamed, and deservedly, for 
taking insufficient precautions against surprise. Orme’s testimony also 
incriminated Gage, whose defense was to attribute the retreat solely to 
the refusal of the soldiers to stand their ground. Gage’s evidence there- 
fore supports Orme’s main contention that the troops were panic- 
stricken? 

Of the four witnesses who disagree, three were officers in the ad- 
vanced detachments. St. Clair commanded the working party which 
followed hard on the van; Gordon was an engineer? and Gates 
captain of a New York independent company with Gage.!? The fourth 
account is in the form of an anonymous letter, written with much 
spleen and pent-up hostility, by an officer who was with the second 
division of the army fifty miles in the rear. He served as St. Clair’s 
amanuensis, and what he gives is partly St. Clair’s own off-the-record 
comments and partly the unguarded reactions of minor participants 
which flooded the base camp after the disaster.’ Not only do all four 


8 Stephen’s letter, undated and enclosed in a letter of Thomas Pownall, is among the 
Hardwicke Papers in the British Museum, Additional MSS., 35593, Í. 234. Frank Monaghan 
of Yale University kindly brought it to my attention and supplied me with a copy. The 
same letter, apparently, dated July 18, and addressed to John Hunter of Virginia, is in 
Add. MSS., 32857, f. 216; there is a reference in Evan Charteris, William Augustus, Duke 
of Cumberland, and the Seven Years’ War (London, 1925), p. 166, n. 

9 Thomas Gage to Keppel, printed in Thomas Keppel, The Life of Augustus Viscount 
Keppel (London, 1842), I, 213 ff. 

10 Sir John St. Clair to Napier, July 24, 1755, in the Cumberland Papers in Windsor 
Castle. 

11 Harry Gordon to ? (probably his brother), July 23, 1755, ibid. 

12 The pertinent parts of a jetter from Horatio Gates to Robert Monckton, Sept. 5, 
1755, were copied in a letter from Major J. Hale to John Calcraft, the army agent in 
London, dated from Fort Sackville, Nov. 27, 1755. Hale's letter is in the Henry E. 
Huntington Library, Loudoun Papers, LO 687. 

13 This unsigned, unaddressed letter, in the same hand as St. Clair’s letter referred to 
above, is in the Cumberland Papers. This fine collection contains other valuable materials 
for Braddock’s expedition: letters from Braddock, St. Clair, Orme, and Dunbar to Napier; 
a map of the route of march from Wills Creek to the Monongahela, with notes on the 
character of the country and the camping places, by Patrick Mackellar, the engineer; a 
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fail to lay the blame on the troops, but they hint at something culpable 
in the generalship. 

On a description of the early part of the battle most of these witnesses, 
as well as subsequent writers, agree. When Braddock’s force of about 
130014 was attacked, it was in column. At the head was the vanguard 
of three hundred regulars, properly divided into three groups, a small 
body of guides, a grenadier company, and the reserve, but without 
sufficient space between them. Then came a road-making party of two 
hundred regulars and Virginians. Only a hundred and fifty yards 
behind, far too short a distance for safety, marched the main body." 
Of its seven hundred men, fifty or more made up the general’s guard 
and two hundred or more were detached in small flanking parties of ten 
to twenty each, a hundred yards or so from the column. The rest 
marched beside the long column of wagons and artillery. They were 
actually divided by it, as by a river, into two double columns, z.e., of 
two men abreast, so that neither half could join the other without 
marching either to front or rear of the wagons. ‘The rearguard of a 
hundred Virginians followed some twenty yards behind the column. 

Picture the first two groups, about one o'clock on July 9, making 


letter from Contrecoeur, the, commandant at Fort Duquesrie, to Vaudreuil; and returns 
of troops before and after July 9. These are to be printed in “Documents from the 
Cumberland Papers in Windsor Castle relating to North America”, under the direction of 
the Beveridge Fund of the American Historical Association. 

14 Braddock’s numbers at the Monongahela are uncertain. According to the returns 
of the forces at Wills Creek on June 8, the whole army comprised, rank and file only, 
1736 regulars of the 44th and 48th regiments, and of the two New York and one South 
Carolina independent companies; 497 colonials divided into ten companies, of which 
eight were Virginians, one Marylanders, and one North Carolinians; 62 gunners, matrosses, 
and artificers of the Royal Regiment of Artillery; and 30 sailors. With noncommissioned 
officers added, the total is 2497. With Dunbar on July 9 were the new American recruits 
to the 44th and 48th, 432 in number (St. Clair notes that the soldiers who went in the 
first division were these from Ireland); Rutherfurd’s company, half of Gates's company, 
and Demeré’s South Carolina company, 236 in all; and five companies of colonials, 238 in 
number. Here are go6 rank and file, then, and one should be able to add at the very 
least a hundred more sick. That would leave for Braddock 1319 rank and file. 

15 The distances given in this paragraph are by no means certain, but probably approxi- 
mately correct. Gilleland’s map of 1830 (Sargent, p. 354) makes the whole distance from 
the ford to the spot reeched by the advanced party 1034 yards in a straight line. Mackellar’s 
two maps of the battle, redrawn but not photographically reproduced in Francis Parkman’s 
Montcalm and Wolfe, I, 214, supply the indispensable basis for any computation of position 
or distance. Sydney Dillon in 1909 superimposed Mackellar’s maps upon a modern plan 
of the town of Braddock (reproduced in The Unwritten History of Braddock’s Field, 
Braddock, 1917, pp. 89) and so demonstrated their accuracy. The estimates of distances 
made by participants agree fairly closely with the maps. Mackellar’s maps were drawn at 
General Shirley’s command and scrutinized and approved by surviving officers. 
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their slow way up a small incline through woods so open that “Carridges 
could have been drove in any part of them”° The summit of that 
incline curved around to their right, breaking into a small rounded hill, 
so that anyone stationed on it could look down on them; on their left, 
though they did nat know it, was a hidden ravine, a natural trench, 
which an enemy could use as cover. As the grenadier company reached 
the top of the inclins, it met the French and Indians, of whose approach 
it had inadequate warning, running up in front of them. The van 
halted, formed, fired. The Indians, after some hesitation, divided on 
either side, to take cover, in a half-moon or U-shaped formation, on the 
hill and in the ravire. The van retreated to the working party, formed 
again and fired, ard then both retreated a second time, to meet the 
main body coming up. These two formings and firings, accomplished 
in considerable confusion, probably took up from twenty to thirty 
minutes," by which time the enemy had stationed itself on three sides 
of them. | 

Now comes the critical point, both of the battle and of the narratives. 
What was the mair body doing during ‘that time? From Orme’s hazy 
accounts one would suppose that Braddock, hearing the heavy firing, at 


16 This evidence of St, Clair’s contradicts a common modern notion that the engage- 
ment was fought in thicx woods. Mackellar's remarks on the work done on the road on 
the ninth are: “A little cutting, some digging.” 

17 Neither the time when the battle began nor the elapsed time can be stated with 
certainty. All the witne.ses disagree as to the first, their estimates ranging from twelve to 
two o'clock, while Gates alone mentions the time consumed in the early part of the battle: 
“the Vanguard was nezr ten minutes engaged before the main body came up”. Ten 
minutes was far too shor à time for men to form, load and reload the cumbersome smooth- 
bores of the day, set up the cannon, retreat, and go through the same process a second time. 


MackreLLAR Map No. r. This, as well as No. 2, was drawn by Patrick Mackellar, an 
engineer with the exped:tion and present at the battle. According to a letter of Governor 
Shirley, of Massachuset s, Nov. 5, 1755, Mackellar was in the “Rear of the working 
Party” (e). C. O. 5/46. At the top of the original map, as also of Map No. 2, appear a 
brief descriptive sentenc:, a list of symbols, and the designation by letters of the different 
detachments. The last follows. ‘‘(a) French and Indians upon their march to attack the 
British, when first discovered by the Guides. (b) Guides and six light Horse. (c) Van- 
Guards of the advanced Party. (d) Advanced Party commanded by Col. Gage. (e) Work- 
ing Party commanded Ly Sr, Je. St clair D. Q. M. G. (£) Two six pounder Field pieces. 
(g) Carts & Waggons uth Ammunition & Tools. (h) Rear Guard of the advanced Party. 
(i) Light Horse. (k) Ssilors and Pioneers. (I) Three 12 pounder Field pieces. (m) Gen- 
eral’s Guard, Foot & Harse. (n) Main Body in Divisions upon the Flanks of the Convoy, 
wth the Cattle, Provisiors & Baggage Horses between them & the Flank-Guards. (0) a 12 
pounder Field P. in tLe rear of the Convoy. (p) Rear-Guard. (q) Flank-Guards. 
(r) a Hollow Way. ts) a Hill which the Indians took possession of soon after the 
beginning of the Action. (1) Frazer’s house.” Scale, 350 yards to the inch. 
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once ordered the general’s guard under Burton to advance, and sent 
an aide-de-camp to learn the nature of the attack. Then, apparently 
understanding that more men would be disengaged for action as the 
flanking parties posted themselves to guard the baggage, he rode for- 
ward himself, to be followed by the troops beside the wagons. But the 
advanced parties fell back upon Burton’s guard; in én instant all was 
confusion, and from that moment the day was lost. 

Against this wholesale aspersion on themselves the officers of the 
van protested in an “advertisement” in a September. issue of the 
Pennsylvania Gazette: 


It is thought proper to inform the Publick, that in the Account given of 
the late Action on the gth of July, wherein it is said, that zhe Detachment of 
Three Hundred (which was the Van Guard of the Army) fell back on the 
main Body, and put it in such Confusion that no military Expedient could 
retrieve, is a Mistake; the main Body being in Confusicn before it joined 
the above Detachment.?® 


St. Clair’s and Gordon’s letters, written in July before tacy knew Orme’s 
public version, tell the same tale. The former found Braddock riding 
up at the head of the guns; the latter sew the main body advancing “in 
the greatest confusion”. Gates, writing later, says it advanced in column, 
instead of in line, and so was flanked on both sides. More graphic and 
more accusing were the rumors which ran around the camp after the 
battle. “The General immediately rode to the front and his aid-du-camps 
after him, some officers after them, and more men without any form 
or order but that of a parcell of school boys coming out of school—and 
in an instant, Blue, buff and yellow were intermix’d. Soon after an 
order was given to the main body to move on—(tkat is, those who 
keep’d at their post) without any form or order, but that of the line of 
march ... without the least dirrection to officer or man but March on 
my lads and keep up your fire.” 9 "The new witnesses seem to give the 
lie direct to Orme. Gone is his picture of an able set of coolheaded 
officers who would have had the situation well in hanc had their troops 
been anything but frightened dolts. Instead is the clear impression 
that no one in a responsible post kept his head. The general’s guard 
rushed forward to entangle itself in the retreating van, and was followed 
only a little later by the officers at the head of the double columns, 

18 Sept. 4, 1755, no. 1393. Both Gates and Dulany ascribed th‘s notice to Gage and 
the other vanguard officers. 

19 From the unsigned letter of St. Clair’s amanuensis. The red coats of the 44th 


were faced with yellow, those of the 48th with buff; blue was the provincial and artillery 
color. 
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calling to their men behind. The flanking parties, afraid of being cut 
off, ran in and joined the scramble. So the three sections of the main 
body barged, more or less in column, into the middle of Gage’s and 
St. Clair’s parties, and there at last the ones in front confusedly tried 
to form, but were pressed into a series of oblique-angled lines, twelve 
or more deep, while those in the rear remained in column formation. 
For two hours they stood and fired, sometimes into the backs of their 
comrades. But all hope of saving the day was lost after that fatal 
advance. In some such fashion would the vanguard officers have under- 
stood the defeat. | 

These contradictory accounts can be reconciled. From Mackellar’s 
maps it is clear that the main body did advance beyond the head of the 
column of wagons, and that by two o'clock the whole army was so piled 
together that disentangling it, in the face of a brisk fire on three sides, 
would have been a hazardous maneuver even for hardened Indian 
fighters. The efficiency of close-order action depends upon co-ordination 
and discipline; a scldier must know his place in his company, and if 
he gets out of it, with unfamiliar faces to right and left, he is helpless 
to do much more than load, fire, and reload. Braddock’s army seems 
to have got into thet unfortunate predicament; there was a rumor that 
Sir Peter Halkett, before he was killed, managed to get some platoons 
together for platoon firing, and that Burton, with great difficulty, got 
men to follow him in a forlorn effort to seize the hill on the right. The 
maps offer ground for further speculation. The whole column, wagons 
and all, it would appear from them, proceeded for fifty yards before it 
finally halted. There was then left only about a hundred yards between 
the first wagon and the spot to which the vanguard was to make its 
second retreat. The double files, before they could form into a line of 
battle, apparently kad to clear the head of the wagons. Remember that 
cattle were scattered on either side. Moreover, while the advanced parties 
were in fairly open woods, there was underbrush along the road where 
the main body marched. But a more pertinent reason may be found in 
technical intricacies of formation. Eighteenth century drill books con- 
tain no easy method by which a company in double column of twos 
could form into lime. By any one of the possible maneuvers—and we 
do not know whet the formation was—more space than a hundred 
yards would be needed for forming into line, in thirty minutes time, 
seven hundred mea” Even Burton’s guard failed to complete its forma- 


20 The anonymous letter writer alone suggests what formation was used. He says 
that the double column of twos was simply a four-deep line with every man faced to the 
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tion before it ran into the van, and the two other sections of the main 
body, the double files and the flanking parties, once they had cleared the 
wagons, were in toc cramped a space to deploy. Here, then, is the ex- 
planation which reconciles Orme’s account with that of the vanguard 
officers. The entire nain body, hoping to perform a maneuver tao com- 
plicated for the nature of the terrain, joined the advanced detachments, 
themselves in disordar, before the evolution was completed. The soldiers, 
none of them knowing where he belonged, naturally lost their heads. 

Without being sure of details, one who attempted to harmonize all 
accounts might jusefiably accept these two facts: within a short time 
after firing began, tae seven hundred men of the main body had gone 
forward in a confuson caused either by lack of orders or by the attempt 
to execute a difficult evolution in too cramped a space; their panic, there- 
fore, resulted as much from the muddling of their formation zs from 
the enemy fire. 

If these are righ, it does not need an Indian fighter to know that 


left, That would mean zhat each company was divided by the wagons so that the rear- 
rank men on the left sid= could not find their proper posts in an offensive line until they 
were in the open. He als says that the officers were posted to the front “half files”, so that 
when the men faced to zhe left to form the double column of twos all the officers were 
on one wing. Mackellar = map can be interpreted in this fashion. But Orme’s map shows 
what seem to be compares staggered on either side the column, and is supported by the 
only French account whch mentions the British formation: “Tous ces équipag2s étoient 
couverts par les troupes qui se trouvoient rangées par compagnies, en ordre alterne” 
(Jean Marie Shea, Relatons Diverses sur la Bataille du Malangueulé, New York, 1860, 
p. 23). From the positon in which the half-formed lines were when they rar into the 
advanced detachments, t would seem that Mackellar’s depiction is the more accurate. 


MACKELLAR Mar Nc. 2. “A Sketch of the Field of Battle, etc. showing the Lisposition 
of the Troops about 2 ’o Clock when the whole of the main Body had joined the advanced 
and Working Partys, then beat back from the Ground they occupied as in Plan N°. I. 
(a) The French and Irclians skulking behind trees round the Brittish. (£) The two 
Field pieces of the advarxed Party now abandoned. (c, d, e, h, i, k, m, n, q) The whole 
Body of the British joine-l, with little or no order, but endeavoring to make Fronts towards 
the Enemys Fire. (l) The three 12 pounder Field pieces of the main Body. (o) The 
rear Field piece, 12 pounder. (p) The Rear Guard divided (round the rear of the 
Convoy, now closed up) behind trees having been attacked by a few Indians. N. B. The 
Disposition on both sid=s, continued about two hours nearly as here represented, the 
British endeavouring to: recover the guns (f) and to gain the Hill(s) to no purpose. 
It was proposed to take possession of this Hill before the Indians did, but unhappily it 
was neglected. The Brtish were at length beat from the guns (1). The General was 
wounded soon after. Taney were lastly beat back accross the Hollow-way(r) and made 
no farther Stand. All tne Artillery, Ammunition, Provision & Baggage were left in the 
Enemys Hands, and the General was with difficulty carryed off. The whole Action con- 
tinued about three hour: and a half. The Retreat was full of Confusion, but a°ter a few 
Miles, there was a Body got to rally.” Scale, the same. 
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_ someone had blundered. Any wise officer with a drill book, far better 
than a frontiersman, could‘ point out the source of the trouble. The 
classic military manual of the day was Humphrey Bland’s Treatise of 
Military Discipline (1753 ed.). In definite and unmistakable language 
Bland told how to march in country where an enemy ambush was to 
be feared. If the van were attacked, the main body must halt at once 
as the flankers ran in, and by no means should advance until a detach- 
ment had been sent forward to find out what was going on. Then, and 
then only, with knowledge of the situation into which he was leading 
his men, should a commander make his plans. “An Officer’s Character 
[is] hardly retrievable if surpriz’d without being prepared.” ” None of 
our first four witnesses applied Bland’s rules to this engagement. Adam. 
Stephen had probably never read them; Gage quite formally confined 
his remarks to his own command, where he had much to explain away; 
Washington, either through ignorance or intent, omitted all description 
of technicalities; and Orme dared not tell the facts without smirching 
the reputation of his commander and of himself. _ 

Due attention to Bland would have corrected what seems to have 
been another error. That tactician advised marching in the woods by 
platoons, in order that officers might more expeditiously handle their 
men. A platoon was a small and manageable enough unit to have been 
quickly and fairly easily changed from a column of twos, on one side 
the wagons only, into an offensive formation. Whatever Braddock’s 
formation was, it was not by platoons, and it could not be easily 
maneuvered. | 

Braddock neglected yet another precaution. The hill to his right 
ought to have been occupied either the moment firing began, or prefer- 
ably before the army began to march past it. Had Bland himself been 
present, he would not have left unexplored so commanding a position. 

21 Wolfe was an ardent student of Bland’s Treatise. His own copy of the 1746 edition 
is in the possession of Dr. J. C. Webster, who kindly permitted me to examine it. Wolfe 
presented it in 1752 to an ensign in the 2oth regiment, William De Laune, whose intro- 
ductory note written in 1761 reads in part: “In the course of the letter which Colonel 
Wolfe honor’d me with concerning my military studies—he was then on the point of 
going abroad on furlough— he enjoin’d me particularly to study General Bland’s manual 
and I had an opportunity to discover later what a prime favorite this Book was with 
him ... for Bland’s general principles and observations he had nothing but praise and 
I am convinced that these guided his own Conduct and Dispositions—more perhaps than 
he would acknowledge at Louisbourg and Quebeck ...I have heard that his siege tactics 
at Louisbourg owed much to Old Humphrey; as we were wont to call him.” In the 
chapter which deals with marching in territory where attacks are to be expected, there is 


frequent underlining of just such maxims as Braddock neglected. The underlining is 
probably Wolfe's, for he habitually marked his books. 
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The day before, when the army descended the dangerous defile of Long 
Run, the flankers had been strengthened, three hundred and fifty men 
had taken possession of the hills on either side the column, and a 
grenadier company, preceding the vanguard, had gained the rising 
ground between Long and Crooked runs over which the army was 
to march.” But the oth saw no such precaution. St. Clair, just before 
he lost consciousness, begged Braddock to seize the hill, but no soldier 
was even ordered to ascend it until the whole army was helplessly 
piled together. 

On these three counts even European judges would have denied that 
Braddock was a good soldier. Within a short distance of his objective, 
he left unexamined a height commanding his line of march. He led his 
whole force blindly forward into what might have been a complete 
ambuscade. He permitted a baggage train to encumber the mobility 
of his troops. This is not condemning him for failing to adopt Amer- 
ican tactics. Criticism of that nature misses the essential point, that 
frontiersmen are not made in a day. Bouquet’s regulars in Pontiac's 
war who won Bushy Run by a superlative combination of regular and 
provincial tactics had been seven years learning their parts. Even had 
he wished, Braddock could not have taught his men both irregular 
practices and the disciplined drill demanded in the siege of a fortified 
post. Nor is Braddock being condemned for leading an expedition a 
hundred miles from his base of supplies, or for advancing so far beyond 
the second division of his army that it could not serve as a support, or 
for failing to build blockhouses at intervals as did Forbes three years 
later. These, if anything, were errors of judgment, not of negligence. 
Nor is Braddock being condemned for failing to whip his army into 
shape, for being too lenient in courts martial, or for neglecting, either 
in councils of war or privately, to tap the best brains among hi? officers. 
A good case, if there were time, might be made for such criticisms. But 
it is the severest of condemnations that Braddock inexcusably neglected 
the fundamentals of the European art of war. 

Such a conclusion comes from piecing together contradictory ac- 
counts. None of our witnesses state it in blunt terms, though the letters 
of the vanguard officers suggest it. Apart from the variations normally 
expected from observers stationed in separated parts of a battlefield, 
there may be personal reasons why the stories should differ. Men are 
apt to write about controversial topics of this nature either to forward 
their own interest, or to ruin the chances of someone they hate. What 
did these officers have to gain or lose by the tales they told? 


22 Gordon is the only witness to offer this information. 
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If the expedition had been successful, and Fort Duquesne taken, 
the gratitude of the home government would have been expressed in 
tangible rewards. Everyone in the army knew that. It was over the 
distribution of the expected plums that bitter jealousy arose. Officers 
who led the attack on the fort or were recommended in dispatches would 
certainly not go unsolaced. Burton, for instance, commanded the van 
on the 8th, Gage on the oth, and on the roth, the-day it was planned to 
invest the fort, Burton again was meant to be where glory waited. The 
aides-de-camp, Orme, Washington, Roger Morris, and Robert Dobson, 
would presumably benefit from their close intimacy with the general. 
On the other hand, all those officers such as Colonel Dunbar, Major 
Chapman, and Captain Rutherfurd who read in the general orders of 
June 17 that they were to stay with the second division and bring up 
the baggage and the new American recruits were obviously not going 
to share. Now the colonels were not consulted either on the decision 
to divide the army in the first place, or on the selection of officers to 
accompany the first division, or on the resolve to push ahead to the fort 
without waiting for support, or on assignments to duty. St. Clair, the 
next most experienced soldier, saw his advice and objections consistently 
overruled. There was obviously a feud in Braddock’s little army, with 
Burton, the aides and their friends on the one side, and the ranking 
field officers on the other. Washington, in the only letter in which he 
hints at dissension,” thought it arose because Braddock did not control 
the appointment of subordinates, and it is certain that every commanding 
officer in this century was handicapped to some degree by the purchase 
and promotion system of the regular army. But Washington’s wise 
observation does not explain a feud. The disgruntled officers them- 
selves, if a few can speak for all, were inclined to put the blame upon 
one man, Orme, the favorite whom Braddock had brought from the 
Coldstreams, whose slightest wish so seemed to be law that he might 
“justly be said to have commanded the expedition and the army”. 
Orme appears to have planned for his friends the lion’s share of the 
spoils, posts in a new regiment to be recommended for creation out of 
the seven independent companies in America. Burton would become 
its colonel; Roger Morris and Dobson would be field officers; Wash- 
ington would be offered a captaincy; Gordon would get a ranking. 

23 To Warner Lewis, Aug. 14, 1755 (John C. Fitzpatrick, Writings of Washington, 


I, 160-161). Years later, in conversation with William Findley, Washington is said to have 
mentioned Dunbar’s hostility to Braddock (Niles’ Weekly Register, XIV, 179). 
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For Orme himself there would be Burton’s vacant lieutenant-colonelcy 
in the 48th.*# 

The fine hopes raised by this well-laid scheme faded away with the 
setting sun of July 9. It was left each man to save what he could. 
Whatever we may think of Orme, he did not let his friends down. He 
specifically mentiored Burton, Washington, and Dobson in his official 
report. Braddock’s reputation he valiantly tried to save by throwing the 
blame for the defeet elsewhere. He could not throw it on the officers, 
for they, being literate men with powerful correspondents, would deny 
the allegation. His solution was to praise to excess the “unparallelled 
good Behaviour” of the officers, and to put the blame, unreservedly, upon 
that poor dumb ox, the British private soldier. Gage, to excuse his own 
negligence, reached the same answer. Gordon, on the other hand, who 
had listened to Orme’s blandishments, ran to the cover of Cumberland’s 
protection, and so cissociated himself from the stigma sure to attach to 
Orme if and when the truth came out. St. Clair said just enough to 
make it clear to Cumberland where he stood. Gates contented himself 
with hinting that things were not what they seemed. Stephen knew 
nothing of these wheels within wheels. Washington’s position is less 
easy to understand. The most probable explanation is that he did not 
know everything which went on, partly because he was ill for three 
weeks before the baïtle, and partly because he was, though on Braddock’s 
staff, not of it. There was no reason why British officers should blurt 
their secrets to “a Virginia planter, simple and young”, as one of them 
described him; while Washington knew he might be recommended 
for a commission, Le did not know he was on a preferred list. No evi- 
dence shows that he was consciously involved in a rather unscrupulous 
scheme and that he covered up his complicity. 

Such conjectures about personal relationships come from bits of 
dubious evidence. But the future careers of Braddock’s officers lend 
them support. The heads of the army in England weighed the evidence 
and came to their own conclusions. Their opinions, as far as one knows, 
were not set down on paper. But Orme received no encouragement in 
England, got no promotion, and felt himself obliged, in less than a year, 
to resign from the army. Dobson’s name disappeared from the army 
lists in 1756. Wasnington’s hopes for a British commission were not 

24 The anonymous letter writer and Daniel Dulany (Pennsylvania Mag. of Hist. 


and Biog., Ul, 11-22} both cite Orme-as the villain, while Governor Sharpe as well had 
heard of the proposed mew regiment (Arch. of Maryland, VI, 268). 
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fulfilled. Burton’s reputation was under a cloud for at least a year. 
On the other hand, Gage got a regiment within the next two years, 
St. Clair received rapid promotion, and of the officers with Dunbar, 
Rutherfurd became a major and Chapman a lieutenant colonel within 
six months. It would certainly seem that Cumberland credited the testi- 
mony of the vanguard, and considered as tainted the reputation of any 
officer involved with Orme. But to publish such a scandal, if scandal 
there was, would do the service no good. Orme’s printed accounts, for 
public consumption, had best be let stand uncontradicted. 

In similar vein may be regarded the findings of the court of inquiry 
which supported Orme’s explanation. A court of inquiry, unlike a court 
martial, did not receive evidence on oath. Old officers whose reputations 
were assailed never trusted themselves to a court which could blacken 
even when it cleared them; they demanded the more stringent trial. 
In the brief report of this particular court Braddock’s successor, Shirley, 
discovered a contradiction,” and indeed it reads, as well it might, as if 
its authors were manufacturing plausible statements. The officers who 
testified before it were well enough satisfied with the public reports of 
their conduct. Moreover personal animosities tended to be swallowed 
up in a disaster which to the world at large reflected on the character of 
their regiments and of the army itself. To avoid a more searching 
inquiry, to forestall fresh and hostile criticism in the press, to save what 
they could of the reputation of their corps, to let well enough alone, they 
committed themselves to the perpetuation of the myth that the British 
soldier, who had followed them into a trap which intelligent direction 
would have avoided, and for two hours had withstoad a fire from an 
enemy he could not see, behaved like a coward. 

For personal reasons connected with their careers, then, not one of our 
British witnesses wrote an unvarnished, unbiased tale. The two Amer- 
icans probably wrote the truth as they understood it, but they did not 
understand enough to be of help in solving a problem primarily tactical. 
Those witnesses who most blamed the troops, as Orme and Gage, had 
the most to hide, and on the critical points in the action Orme’s testimony 
must certainly be regarded as fallacious. 

A fairly convincing answer can be given to Chalmers’s question, 
“What was the true military cause of General Braddock’s disaster?” 

25 The report and Shirley’s comments are in Charles Henry Lincoln, ed., Correspond- 
ence of William Shirley (New York, 1912), Il, 311-313; 315-323. In one place the 


report says the soldiers crossed the Monongahela in high spirits; in another that they were 
discouraged by fatigue and the strangeness of the woods. 
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_ It was incompetent -eadership, judged not by modern standards, but by 
contemporary. There was far too little space between the various parts 
of the army; the flarking pai ies and the guides were inadequate.to give 
timely warning of an enemy’s approach; a strategic point along the line 
of march was left unoccupied; the main body, divided by the column 
of wagons, had its mobility seriously decreased; and the main body was 
either ordered or permitted to advance, contrary to European rules, 
before its officers krew what lay ahead. For all these reasons, and not 
because of the strangeness of the woods or of Indian methods of fighting, 
the troops became panic-stricken. 

But such conclusions as these, however valid in regard to the battle 
itself, are not neces-arily true for the entire march. Braddock’s army 
would seem to hav= proceeded the greater part of the distance from 
Fort Cumberland with greater vigilance and more alertness than it 
showed after midday of the 9th. The care exercised on the 8th, and the 
extraordinary precamtions taken in effecting the dangerous double cross- 
ing of the Monongaïela are clear evidence of that, and there is additional 
support in a letter of Contrecoeur, the French commandant of Fort 
Duquesne, in which he admits that all previous efforts against the British 
column had failed because it was always on its guard? Braddock’s 
staff seem to have lost their alertness after crossing the river success- 
fully?” Already they had come a full day’s march; another mile or 
two and they would eat, and camp for the night against a strenuous 
morrow. If it was wholly by accident that the French, suddenly nerving 
their savage allies to face British cannon and dashing with them pell- 
mell out of the fort, came upon their enemy at the exact spot they did, so it 
was also by accident that at that precise moment the British should be 
most unprepared. Such a lapse excuses none of those in responsible 
posts, of course; it nerely furnishes additional proof that there is only 
one safe generalization to be made about Braddock’s defeat. This sort 
of thing is apt to happen when officers are caught off their guard and 
forget what they hzve been taught. 

STANLEY PARGELLIS. 

Yale University. 

26 Extract of a lette from Contrecoeur to Vaudreuil, July 14, 1755, in the Cumber- 
land Papers. 

27 Gordon relates that when they had crossed the river, they all “hugg’d themselves 
with joy at our Good Luck in having Surmounted our greatest Dificultys, and too hastily 
concluded the Enemy rever wou’d dare to Oppose us”. 


28 The army had already marched six miles on July 9, and eight miles was the 
longest day’s march recerded in Mackellar's journal. 


HAS THE LINCOLN THEME BEEN EXHAUSTED?! 


A foreign wit has been quoted as saying that America is the only 
nation that has passed from barbarism to decadence without ever passing 
through civilization.” Attempting no comment on this startling state- 
ment one may ask whether Lincoln authorship shall pass from its present 
imperfect state to decadence without undergoing further critical develop- 
ment by historically trained scholars. Lincoln might seem the most over- 
worked subject in American history But Lincoln is everybody’s sub- 
ject. The hand of the amateur has rested heavily upon Lincoln studies. 
And not only of the amateur historian, but of the collector, the manuscript 
dealer, the propagandist, the political enthusiast, the literary adventurer. 
Also the hand of the Union League has been operative, for in traditional 
Lincoln historiography, which becomes at times hagiography, the party 
influence, if not indeed the party label, has been all too evident. 

The quality of much of the Lincoln output may be briefly suggested 
by a few examples. In a book of five hundred pages Lincoln is psycho- 
analyzed in terms of “mother-complex”, “father-fear”, “the Eden [also 
described as a “lost ecstacy” ] from which the infant Lincoln had been so 
ruthlessly expelled when he was weaned”, the Madonna ideal, and the 
“feeling of all-ness or . .. primary narcissism”.* Beveridge, Barton, 
Herndon, Weik, and others have concluded that Lincoln’s maternal 
grandfather is unknown;° but in order to supply a Grandfather Hanks 
and thus make the genealogical picture all neat and proper, a certain 

1 This paper was read in part at the joint session of the American Historical Association 


and the Mississippi Valley Historical Association at Washington, December 28, 1934. 

2 Indirectly quoted without citation of source in the Saturday Evening Post, Oct. 20, 
1934, P. 30. 

3 There were in 1934 about 2480 printed cards in the Library of Congress for pub- 
lications relating to Lincoln, over and above thousands of articles in magazines and 
newspapers (L. G. Caton, acting secretary, Library of Congress, to the author, Oct. 29, 
1934). A bibliography of Lincoln running to ten thousand or more titles could probably 
be made. The best list, however, would be a selective one that would eliminate a vast 
number of trivial items. In the present article the author makes no effort to review 
Lincoln bibliography; but in the Dictionary of American Biography (XI, 258-259) he 
mentions the main titles up to 1933 with some effort toward brief criticism. For titles 
since 1933 the files of the American Historicat Review and the bulletins of the Abraham 
Lincoln Association will serve as guides. 

4 L. Pierce Clark, Lincoln: a Psycho-Biography (New York, 1933), pp. 50, 425, 502, 
and passim. | 

5 Albert J. Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1858 (Boston, 1928), I, 15. 
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Lucy (?) Shipley has been discovered whose Christian name has also , 
been given as Nanzy and whose marital partner has sometimes been 
mentioned as James Hanks, sometimes as Joseph Hanks. Another 
allegation is that Grandmother Lincoln was also a Shipley. Among the 
bits of “evidence” on the Shipley-Hanks connection is this statement by 
a Shipley descendant: “I used to hear my grandmother say that she was 
a cousin (2nd cousin, I think) to Nancy Hanks or the president, but 
think it was cousin to Nancy Hanks but don’t remember just how the 
relationship was.” * We have Lincoln this and Lincoln that: Lincoln 
the “Man of the Peaple”, the “Heart of Lincoln”, the “Soul of Lincoln”, 
“Honest Abe”, the “Genesis of Lincoln”, the “Influence of Chicago 
upon... Lincoln’, “Lincoln as Uncle Sam”, “Lincoln the Kentucky 
Mountaineer”, “Lincoln and Liquor”, and “The Women Lincoln 
Loved”. In additicn, we have the “Real Lincoln”, the “True Lincoln”, 
and rarefied disquisitions on the world significance of Lincoln. 

In an anecdote of our own time it appears that a Pole, returning from 
a lion hunt, wrote a book entitled “The Polish Corridor and its Relation 
to Lion Hunting in Africa”. It is not mere humor to say that such has 
been the motif of many a book, brochure, speech, or sermon on Lincoln. 
À dog lover gives us “Dogs were Ever a Joy to Lincoln”; a physician 
presents “Lincoln and the Doctors”; a Greek writes of “The Torch of 
Democracy kindled by Pericles borne to Triumph by America’s Lincoln”; 
an author whose creed can be conjectured discusses the “Baptist Training 
of Lincoln”; a well-known firm in Philadelphia contributes “The Wana- 
maker Primer on Abraham Lincoln”. It seems that this process—taking 
whatever happens -o be a man’s dominant interest and giving it a labored 
tangency to Linco n—goes on forever. The yearly crop of Lincoln-day 
speeches, colored >y the variegated predilections of the orators, is of 
staggering proportions. In urging expansion, denouncing the League of 


6 Lincoln Lore (published weekly by the Lincoln National Life Insurance Company, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.), nc. 214; Ida M. Tarbell, Life of Abraham Lincoln (2 vols, New 
York, 1899), I, 7. 

T Lincoln Lore, no. 214. The spurious nature of much that passes for Lincoln scholar- 
ship is strikingly seen ia the stately birthplace memorial near Hodgenville, Kentucky. The 
inscriptions indelibly carved into the granite temple which houses the restored log cabin 
contain amazing errors The dates of Thomas Lincoln’s removal from Kentucky to Indiana 
and of his residence in Indiana are in error; the date ascribed for Nancy Hanks’s birth is 
unreliable; there is a serious mistake as to her parents (given here as Joseph and Nancy 
[Shipley] Hanks); there are erroneous statements as to her being orphaned at nine and 
reared by foster paren:s; and the date of her marriage to Thomas Lincoln is incorrectly 
given, Such blunders n so prominent a national shrine offer the best example of the need 
for competent historice! service in the merking of historic sites. 
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Nations, assailing the New Deal, favoring a big navy, arguing for a 
stronger central government, defending state rights, or electioneering 
for a favorite son, orators are ever ready to show what Lincoln “would 
have said” on this or that current question. Yet the careful scholar need 
not go far to discover gaps, doubts, prevalent misconceptions, unsup- 
ported interpretations, and erroneous assumptions. | 

A close examination reveals two facts of interest to the American 
` Historical Association: First, that in the preparation of collateral ma- 
terial touching the Lincoln story and in the production of numerous 
useful monographs, professional historians have been active; second, 
that among comprehensive biographers who have made Lincoln their 
main interest the trained historical specialist is rarely seen. If, therefore, 
one asks whether the historical guild has made significant contributions 
within the broader Lincoln field, the answer is undoubtedly in the 
affirmative; but to the question whether the field has been so fully tilled 
that further returns will not justify the effort, a confident negative may 
be returned. 

The general reader, vaguely aware of the multitude of Lincoln writ- 
ings, or the historian who has specialized elsewhere, might suppose that 
the Lincoln theme has been sufficiently developed. If, however, one finds 
that in the sources there is both spade work and refining work to be done, 
that the main body of Lincoln manuscripts is closed to research, that no 
definitive edition of the works is to be had, that genuine Lincoln docu- 
ments are continually coming to light while false ones receive unmerited 
credence, and that collateral studies bearing upon Lincoln are being 
steadily developed, then any conclusion as to the exhaustion of the 
theme would appear premature. If the investigator further discovers 
that there are obscure points to be searched, disputed points to be 
pondered, lacunae to be filled, revisionist interpretations to be applied 
or tested, excellent studies yet to be published, others in progress, valu- 
able projects still to be undertaken, and finally, that an adequate, full- 
length biography (comparable, let us say, to Freeman’s new life of Lee) 
is still in the future, then he realizes that, far from being exhausted, the 
field is rich in opportunity. It will be the burden of this paper to suggest 
the nature of this opportunity by reviewing some of the unfinished 
tasks and current problems of Lincoln scholarship as they appear to the 
historical specialist. 

Foremost among the sources are the Lincoln papers in the Library 
of Congress with which is closely related the Nicolay-Hay edition of 
the “Complete Works”. These papers, partly personal and partly official, 
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were for a long tin= in the possession of Robert Todd Lincoln. They 
have been physicall- in the Library of Congress as a deposit since 1919, 
where they occupy 126 boxes; but it was not until 1923 that Robert 
Lincoln surrendered. ownership.® This he did by deed of gift providing 
that the papers wer= to be deposited in the Library of Congress for the 
benefit of all the pexple on the condition that they be placed in a sealed 
vault or compartment and carefully preserved from official or private 
inspection for twerty-one years after the donor’s death. In a letter to 
Dr. Herbert Putnem, Librarian of Congress, dated January 16, 1926, 
Mr. Lincoln modifed the conditicn of the deed of gift. He gave Mrs. 
Robert Lincoln access to the papers and vested in her the authority to 
permit them to be examined by others; but, so far as the writer’s knowl- 
edge goes, such permission has never been given. ‘He also introduced a 
further modificatioa by permitting a full index to be made of the contents 
of the collection “to the end that their safety may be preserved against 
the time when they shall be opened to the public”? In the same year 
(July 26, 1926) Rosert Todd Lincoln died. 

Though the papers are sealed, certain facts concerning them are 
known. It is evident that the only biographers of Lincoln who have 
used them are Nicolay and Hay, by whom they were edited under the 
incorrect title Abr=ham Lincoln: Complete Works. It is also possible 
on the basis of available evidence to generalize concerning the main 
contents of the collection. Mr. J. C. Fitzpatrick, who as assistant chief of 
the Division of M: nuscripts in the Library of Congress attended to the 
boxing of the papers, states that they contain about ten or twelve thou- 
sand pieces dating =rom 1834 to Lincoln’s death, and that about one sixth 
or one seventh are Lincoln autographs. Over ninety-nine per cent of 
these autographs, Le writes, have been printed by Nicolay and Hay, but 
he adds that the value of the collection lies in the great mass of letters to 
Lincoln. These nct only clarify the Lincoln side of the correspondence, 
but are further us=ful as containing endorsements and jottings in Lin- 
coln’s hand. The -ittle checking that he was able to do showed that the 
texts of Nicolay ~nd Hay “were accurate and [that] they were not 
guilty of omissiors”. He further states, however, that they were “too 
close to the emoticnal boilings of the Civil War” and that they had the 
partisan attitude.™ 

As to the manzer of Nicolay and Hay as editors a fair criticism can 

8 Report of the Li rarian of Congress, 1923, D. 43. 


9 Ibid., 1926, pp. “8-59. 
10 Letter of J. C. Fitzpatrick to the author, Mar. 12, 1935. 
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now be given without awaiting the unsealing of tke Robert Lincoln 
collection, since many of the Lincoln originals are ia open collections 
in the Library of Congress, such as those of McClellan, Welles, Stanton, 
and Johnson, while most of the Lincoln items owned by collectors, deal- 
ers, and libraries elsewhere are also open to historical investigation. 
Comparisons between the originals and the printed versions show that 
the secretarial biographers did not seek to reproduce che papers as they 
were, but rather to “edit” them in the broader sense in order to achieve 
a certain formal correctness of the printed edition. They adhered, in 
brief, to the older canons of historical editing. Where Lincoln wrote’ 
in pencil, where he crossed out a word and substituted another, where he 
committed an error of spelling or grammar, where he used abbreviated 
titles such as “Gen!” or “Secy”, or where his handwriting revealed 
emotional stress on certain words (as in a seeming capital letter or 
italicization), these peculiarities do not appear in the more proper but 
less distinctive printed version. Regularly Nicolay and Hay normalized 
Lincoln’s grammar, which meant changing words in not a few cases; 
they gave the documents an editorial form in the matter of line arrange- 
ment and paragraphing which frequently differed from the original; 
and they always felt free to change punctuation not only in such a matter 
as correcting Lincoln’s habit of writing a dash for a period (almost an 
earmark of handwritten Lincoln documents), but in constantly altering 
such details as colons, semicolons, and commas. Changes of punctuation 
to clarify the meaning sometimes led to alterations of sentence structure, 
while the unnecessary substitution of “codperation” for “co-operation” 
has given the final copy a polish not characteristic of Lincoln. The 
Nicolay-Hay edition has other defects. It is almost completely lacking 
in annotation. It usually omits precisely those facts about the docu- 
ments which the secretaries ought to have known best—e.g., the distinc- 
tion between letters which Lincoln wrote in his own hand, letters which 
he dictated to a clerk to be written in his own phrasing, and those which 
were phrased by a clerk or secretary and merely signed by the President. 
It fails to indicate the source or collection from which a particular 
document is taken. In the case of a dispatch transmitted from the 
President in cipher by military telegraph to the commander of the 
Army of the Potomac, for example, the printed version does not tell 
whether the document reproduced is taken from the President’s papers, 
from the transmitting telegraph office in Washington, or from the receiv- 
ing operator at the commander’s headquarters. Yet such information 
would be useful in discovering a possible error of transmission, of 
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deciphering, or of copying. When all this has been said, however, it is 
but fair to add that, within their artificial standards of editing, Nicolay 
and Hay were reasonably careful and accurate. 

It would be of interest to know what documents in the sealed collec- 
tion are omitted from the Nicolay-Hay edition. Even if they constitute 
less than one per cent, the student may harbor a pardonable curiosity as 
to what the omissions are. It is known, however, that the edition lacks 
completeness by hundreds of items. Besides Nicolay and Hay one must 
use “Lincoln Letters at Brown”, the appendix of Miss Tarbell’s second 
volume, and further collections edited by Tracy, Angle, and Hertz.” 
But this whole shelf of volumes is incomplete in the matter of known 
Lincoln writings, as the collector realizes when he peruses the catalogues 
of manuscript dealers and makes newspaper clippings that tell of new 
Lincoln discoveries. Lincoln sources are continually turning up. 
Recently there was brought to light a copy of the Howells biography 
(1860) annotated in Lincoln’s handwriting. It is here that we have 
Lincoln’s own statement as to his first meeting with Douglas.” From 
forgotten newspaper files there has been recently salvaged an extended 
report of a campaign speech delivered by Lincoln at a huge Republican 
mass convention at Kalamazoo on August 27, 1856. The report, which 
is better than the average of newspaper accounts, shows this to have 
been one of Lincoln’s major speeches, though it does not appear in any 
collection of his addresses or papers. His main. theme was the preserva- 
tion of a civilization in which “every man can make himself”. Such a 
civilization he deemed to be threatened if slavery was allowed to spread.** 


11 Lincoln Letters, hitherto unpublished, in the Library of Brown University and other 
Providence Libraries (Providence, 1927); Gilbert A. Tracy (compiler), Uncollected Letters 
of Abraham Lincoin . . . (Boston, 1917); New Letters and Papers of Lincoln. compiled 
by Paul M. Angle (Boston, 1930); Emanuel Hertz, Abraham Lincoln: a New Portrait 
(2 vols., New York, 1931). 

12 The campaign biography by W. D. Howells is contained in a volume published at 
New York in 1860 under the title Lives and Speeches of Abraham Lincoln ana Hannibal 
Hamlin (406 pp.). This particular copy, read carefully and annotated by Lincoln him- 
self, was owned by Samuel C. Parks of Lincoln, Illinois, and is now in the possession of 
Samuel C. Parks of Cody, Wyoming. A photostat reproduction of those portions of the 
book which bear Lincoln’s annotations is to be found in the library of the [linois State 
Historical Society. Ons example of Lincoln's corrections may be noted. Howells had 
written (p. 41) that Lincoln had supposedly made the acquaintance of Douglas while a 
clerk in Offut’s store at New Salem. Linceln’s marginal comment was: “Wholly wrong— 
I first saw Douglas at Vandalia, Decr. 1834—I never saw him at New Salem—”. See 
Benjamin P. Thomas, “A Unique Biography of Lincoln”, Bulletin, no. 35, Abraham 
Lincoln Association, June, 1934. 

13 Detroit Daily Advertiser, Aug. 29, 1856. This elaborate report of the Kalamazoo 
speech, though used by no biographer as yet, is of special interest. Lincoln, newly at- 
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Thus the search for newspaper accounts at times yields interesting 
results, while at other times it has at least a negative significance. 
The meagerness of newspaper material on Lincoln’s campaign speech 
for Taylor delivered at Boston on September 22, 1843, emphasizes the 
obscurity of the Illinois congressman at this time. The Boston Aflas,! 
for example, printed a report of Seward’s speech on the same occasion in 
a long column and a third with the barest reference to a speech by 
“Hon. Abram Lincoln, of Illinois”, while the Boston Daily Advertiser 
went so far as to devote seventy words to show how Lincoln “clearly 
and eloquently stated . . . the Whig doctrine ...”. In conclusion the 
reporter referred to “the speaker of the evening” (Seward) in such a 
way as practically to ignore Lincoln.!f 

Among the most prized of historical sources are diaries; yet in the 
case of Lincoln such material has presented peculiar difficulties. ‘The 
second volume of the Browning diary was not published until 1933. 
The diary of Edward Bates also was not printed until 1933, and then 
not in full. The important diaries and letters of John Hay were 
“printed but not published” in 1908 in a limited and ircomplete edition 


tached to the Republican party, stressed the preponderant influence of the South in Con- 
gress, deplored the prospect that slavery was to be made “a ruling element in our govern- 
ment”, defended Frémont and his party against the abolitionist charge, and put the 
rhetorical question “Have we no interest in the free Territories . . . that they should be 
kept open for the homes of free white people?” The speech, apparently extemporaneous, 
was reported to the extent of about three thousand words by one of the “four phono- 
graphers” whom the Daily Advertiser mentions as having been used. Lincoln himself had 
no recollection that any of his speeches in the campaign of 1856, oz which he delivered 
over fifty, had been “put in print” (John G. Nicolay and John Hay, eds., Abraham 
Lincoln: Complete Works [two-vol. ed., New York, 1894], I, 644). A further matter of 
interest in connection with this speech is the comment of an opposition paper that the 
speaker “was far too conservative and Union loving . . . to suit his audience . . .” (Michigan 
Historical Magazine, V, 287-288). For a photostat copy of this issue of the Daily 
Advertiser the writer is indebted to the kindness of Mr. Thomas Irwin Starr of Dear- 
born, Michigan. l 

14 For a newly discovered speech of Lincoln, delivered at Bloomington, Ill., see the 
article contributed by Ernest E. East, Journal, Ilinois State Historical Society, XXVIII 
(Apr. 1935), 65-77. 

15 Reprinted in the Salem (Mass.) Gazette, Sept. 23, 1848. 

16 Boston Daily Advertiser, Sept. 23, 1848. 

17 Theodore Calvin Pease and James G. Randall, eds., The Diary of Orville Hickman 
Browning in Collections of the Illinois State Historical Library, vols. XX and XXII. The 
first of these volumes appeared in 1927. They constitute an important Lincoln source, both 
for the Illinois period and the presidency. 

18 Howard K. Beale, ed:, The Diary of Edward Bates, 1859-1866, American Historical 
Association, Annual Report, 1930, vol. IV. The volume is dated 1923 on the title page. 
An earlier portion of the Bates diary (1846-1852), in the possession of the Missouri 
Historical Society, could not be obtained for inclusion in the Beale edition. 
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which omitted surnames. This source, because of various restrictions, 
is so difficult of access in the original that scholars anticipate with keen 
interest the new edition of the Hay papers now being prepared by 
Tyler Dennett. 

Another famous diary of the period presents one of the unsolved 
puzzles of Americam history. The reference, of course, is to the “Diary 
of a Public Man”, published anonymously in the North American Review 
in 1879. In style acd subject matter, as well as in the persistent mystery 
that surrounds it and the reliance of historians on its contents despite the 
mystery,” the diary is of unique interest. It is presented as the record 
of a conservative Northerner and it covers the eventful months from 
December of 1860 -o March of 1861. Beginning with an account of 
Orr’s mission from 3outh Carolina to Washington, the journal proceeds 
with shrewd and stetely comment through the secession crisis, recording 
confidential remarks of Buchanan, Seward, Douglas, and Lincoln, reveal- 
ing the tone of Washington gossip, noting a conference with Lincoln in 
New York (February 20, 1861) on a matter which is not disclosed” 
and through it all reproducing the tense atmosphere just preceding the 
Civil War with a vividness that makes it seem as yesterday. The com- 
ments on Lincoln are most interesting. The diarist refers to the new 
leader as not yet “out of Springfield”,*® gives a striking picture of an 
agitated and uncomfortable incoming President at inauguration, men- 
tions Douglas’s gesture in holding Lincoln’s hat on this occasion, registers 
disappointment in the inaugural address,” alludes to Lincoln’s social 
awkwardness in wearing black kid gloves at the opera in New York,” 
shows the new occupant of the White House under overwhelming 
pressure from office seekers, and (which is invaluable to biographers, 
if genuine) record- pithy bits of Lincoln’s casual conversation, such as 
his inquiry whether one of his callers had a “postmaster in . .. [his] 
pocket”.?° 

It is obvious thx, if authentic, the diary is capital grist for the Lincoln 
mill, also that histerians of standing have treated it as authentic. As a 

19 “The Diary of = Public Man: Unpublished Passages of the Secret History of the 
American Civil War”, North American Review, CXXIX, 125-140, 259-273, 375-388, 
484-496. 

20 For Rhodes’s us= of the diary, see his History of the United States, III, 223, 226, 
230, 304, 318, 320, 327, 340. 

21 North Am. Rev, CXXIX, 137-140. 

22 Ibid, p. 261. 

23 For the descripton of the inauguration, see fhid., pp. 382 ff. 

24 Ibid., p. 140. 

25 Ibid., p. 488. 
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problem in historical method, however, the main point to be noted at this 
stage of the investigation is that neither the authorship of the famous 
journal nor its authenticity, which is inseparable from authorship, is 
proved beyond the possibility of reasonable doubt. The problem is very 
baffling when one gets into details. If the historian notes that the diarist 
claims to have conferred with Douglas or Seward, with Lincoln or Lord 
Lyons, he can get no “cross check” from the other side of these beauti- 
fully recorded interviews. Elaborate search has been made. Newspaper 
files have been studied, hotel registers sought, Washington addresses of 
statesmen checked with chance remarks as to the diarist’s comings and 
goings, memoirs of the time ransacked, all without producing conclusive 
evidence. No manuscript of the diary has been found, and no records 
of the North American Review have been located which throw light on 
the problem of authorship. Internal evidence reveals less about the 
diarist than could be wished, as is shown when one takes the superficial 
conclusion that he was a senator only to find that this leads down a 
blind alley.” That he was, if the diary is genuine, a Northerner, 
probably (at least by origin) a New Englander, not a New Yorker nor 
a Marylander, a man of distinction, a statesman personally agreeable 


26 Letter from Willis Fletcher Johnson, editor of the North American Review, to th 
author, Apr. 27, 1927. ‘ 

27 In summarizing conjectures from internal evidence concerning the diarist’s identity, 
Allen Johnson refers to him as a leading personage of long residence in Washington, a 
Northern Unionist in sympathetic touch with Southern leaders, a conservative, a lover of 
peace, a close friend of Seward and Douglas, a former Whig, presumably a Republican, 
probably a senator, and an active leader concerned with patent rights, trade relations, 
manufactures, and the tariff (The Historian and Historical Evidence [New York, 1926], 
pp. 59-60). As to the Public Man being a senator the relevant passages refer to occasions 
when he listened to speeches in the Senate (which he might have done as a visitor), and 
to his sitting “in the Senate-chamber” on March 4, 1861, as did various dignitaries on the 
day of Lincoln’s inauguration (North Am. Rev., CXXIX, 259, 271, 382, 492). By com- 
parison of known facts with statements in the diary many senators may be eliminated 
because of being Southerners, having a previous acquaintance with Lincoln which the 
diarist lacked, being mentioned in the diary, being absent from Washington when the 
diarist claims to have been there or present in the Senate when the diarist was in New 
York (Feb. 20, 1861), or coming from a state concerning which the diarist writes as an 
outsider. After an elaborate elimination and checking the author has been unable to 
ascribe the diary to any individual among the few that survive the sifting. There is 
excellent reason to doubt that the elusive and mysterious Public Man was a senator. 

28E, L. Pierce considered the diary spurious. Addresses and Papers by Edward L. 
Pierce, A. W. Stevens, ed. (Boston, 1896), pp. 393-397. 

29 That the diarist was a New Englander (again one must add “if genuine’) is sug- 
gested in North Am. Rev., CXXIX, 376. He refers to New Yorkers, to a Marylander, and 
to “Western men” in such terms as to imply that he did not belong to any of these groups. 
Ibid., pp. 136, 269, 385. 
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to Southerners, a moderate, and not a Lincoln enthusiast, seems evident; 
but his identity is sell unsettled.*° 

The important diary of Gideon Welles has also occasioned historical 
questioning; but the subject is not to be dismissed by any offhand asser- 
tion that itis unreliable. The Welles document is, indeed, to be ap- 
proached with cauticn, but not with an indiscriminating rejection of the 
whole record. The rub of the matter is simply that the historian should 
avoid taking the printed diary as the original contemporary journal, since 
it omits various juicy morsels and dees not reveal the numerous emenda- 
tions that Welles made in later years. Collation of the printed diary with 
the manuscript shows, for example, that under date of May 21, 1868, 
certain comments on Union leaders are deleted, one of them being a 
reference to the “waisky loving” Chandler and the other an allusion 
to Grant’s being forced to leave the army for drunkenness. By reference 
to H. K. Beale’s stucy and by consultation of the original in the Library 
of Congress, the specialist can distinguish between what was contem- 
porary with the event and what was added or subtracted, whether by 
Welles or by the editor, in the printed version.” For more general use 
a truly scholarly edition of the full diary would meet the case. 

It was only yesterday (1930) that there appeared the first critical 
edition of Herndon, by Paul M. Angle? who also brought out in the 
same year New Lexters and Papers of Lincoln, running to 387 pages. 
Even the Congressicnal Record has proved valuable, for in 1921 it yielded 
new letters of Lincoln to Yates.** Bits from Lincoln’s hand are to be 
found among the Attorney General’s papers and other Civil War archives 
not yet fully searched. The new National Archives ought to stimulate 
this type of work.** To illustrate the possibility of new Chase material 

30 The best treatment of the subject is the unpublished paper delivered by Frank 
Maloy Anderson before ‘he American Historical Association, Dec. 31, 1928. At this time 
Dr, Anderson ably discussed, among other phases, the question whether Amos Kendall 
might have been the diarist. See also Anderson’s biography of Kendall in Dict. Am. Biog., 
X, 327. 

31 Beale’s criticism of the diary, showing that there were “probably thousands” of 
emendations prior to publication, appears in the 4m. Hist, Rev., XXX, 547-552. 

82 Herndon’s Life o: Lincoln (New York, 1930). Recent though it is, this important 
work is now unfortunately out of print. 

33 These Lincoln-Yztes letters were published in “Abraham Lincoln”, a speech of 
Hon. Richard Yates in zhe House of Representatives, Cong. Rec., 66 Cong., 3 sess., pp. 
3074-3079 (Feb. 12, 1921). 

34 A mere bookkeeping record may be made to tell its story, as in the case of the 
account book kept by the printer Gideon which contains itemized lists of printed speeches 
supplied in quantity to members of Congress for distribution among constituents. This 
record shows for the Thirtieth Congress that Lincoln ordered 7080 copies of his own 
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bearing upon the Lincoln story, the Library of Congress recently ac- 
quired an interesting document reporting a meeting in Washington as 
early as December 9, 1863, called to create for each state an organization 
to make Salmon P. Chase President of the United States. It is significant 
to note the men suggested as possible leaders of this boom—such men as 
Henry Wilson, Whitelaw Reid, Roscoe Conkling (with a question 
mark), John Austin Stevens, jr., Jay Cooke, O. P. Morton, Andrew 
Johnson, Hannibal Hamlin, John A. Andrew, and John Wentworth.” 
Another item on the Chase theme may be mentioned as an example of 
rare material which, while not unpublished, is virtually buried and is 
undeveloped by biographers. The Pomeroy Circular is well known, but 
there is another anti-Lincoln document written by S. C. Pomeroy that 
will be new to most readers. Published early in 1864, it denounced 
Lincoln in vigorous terms, deplored a second presidential term, and 
hinted that a leader with a huge army at his call might perpetuate him- 
self by military power as well as by patronage. Decrying the “cant about 
‘Honest Abe’”, the author pointed out that Lincoln would “be . .. 
unquestionably defeated” unless he used military power to control the 
election.*® | 

It would be a long story to describe the resources of particular libraries, 
but a few examples may be indicated. The important collection of the 
Lincoln National Life Foundation at Fort Wayne, Indiana (Dr. Louis A. 
Warren, director), contains thousands of books and booklets, with 
varying editions of the same work in many cases. It is rich in news- 
paper and magazine material and also in manuscripts, which include 
the Hugh McCulloch papers and a number of Lincoln autographs. 
The Lincoln shelves in the library of the Illinois State Historical Society 
at Springfield are highly useful, and those of the Chicago Historical 


speeches, for which he paid $70.80. His total charge in the Gideon account for the first 
session of this Congress (ending in 1848) was $132.30, while for the second session, after 
the campaign was over and tke need for public enlightenment diminished, his charge was 
four dollars. George Saile Gideon Account Book, pp. 154-155, Library of Congress, 
MSS. Division. For a photostat copy the author is indebted to Mr. T. P. Martin of the 
Library of Congress. 

35 This document bears the endorsement: “Organization to make S P Chase President, 
December 9, 1863, Important.” The names were set down tentatively. The inclusion of 
a particular name in the list in:licated not a declared willingness to lead in the Chase boom, 
but rather a reputation that would cause a group of political leaders to consider such 
leadership possible. 

36This pamphlet bears call number E 458.4.P77 in the Library of Congress cata- 
logue. It is entitled: “The Next Presidential Election: Mr. Lincoln—The Presidency .. . 
The Candidate Wanted”, and is to be reprinted, under the editorship of Charles R. 
Wilson, in the “Documents” section of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review.” 
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Society contain many 1nique items. The McCormick Library at Chicago 
has manuscripts that bear upon Lincoln’s connection with the Mc- 
Cormick Harvester case, as well as unpublished material concerning 
the secession movement in Virginia and the attitude of Virginians toward 
Lincoln at the time bf this crisis. The libraries at the University of 
Illinois contain unprinted letters of Orville H. Browning, Ward H. 
Lamon, and other lezders, numerous photostats, and a voluminous col- 
lection of newspaper excerpts assembled by Arthur C. Cole. The Library 
of Congress, despite tne sealing of the Lincoln papers, has rich resources 
on the Lincoln theme in its vast collections of manuscripts, newspapers, 
rare books, pamphlets, pictures, and broadsides. At the other side of the 
continent the Huntington Library contains documents gathered for the 
Lamon life of Lince.n (written by Chauncey F. Black). Included in 
this Lamon collection are various Lincoln autographs, copies of a portion 
of the Herndon manuscripts, and a considerable mass of papers to and 
from Lamon. In all, this library has about 230 letters of Lincoln.** 
While these have bezn made available in printed form by Angle, this 
was done only recently, and the fact remains that the material has been 
little used by careful and critical biographers. The Brown University 
library has in the M=Lellan-Lincoln collection a valuable body of Lin- 
colniana.** At the University of Chicago there are, among other riches, 
the extensive Douglas manuscripts and the library and papers of William 
E. Barton. The Heradon-Weik manuscripts, however, never fully used 
by any historian, still remain in private hands. 

In Welles letters, in Herndon letters, in the papers of David Davis, 
Ward Lamon, James W. Singleton, Leonard Swett, J. J. Hardin, Charles 
H. Lanphier, John A. McClernand, John M. Palmer, and Lyman Trum- 
bull, and in many other collections, researchers may find grist for Lincoln 
studies. It is not merely in Lincoln collections that material is to be 
sought. The papers >f Governor Francis H. Pierpont at Richmond con- 
tain evidence of Liacoln’s little-known objections to the bill for the 
creation of West V:rginia.% 

Nor is it merely a matter of finding sources; when found, they call 
for critical work. Dn many a Lincoln source we need the kind of 

37 Memorandum to ne author by W. O. Waters of the Huntington Library, Nov. 14, 
1930; letter to the author by H. C. Schulz, Huntington Library, Nov. 2, 1934. 

38 Esther Cowles Cushman, The McLellan Lincoln Collection at Brown University 
(Providence, University Library, 1928). 

39 “We have great fears that the President will veto the new State bill.” Waitman T. 


Willey to Francis H. Pierpont, Washington, D. C., Dec. 17, 1862, Pierpont MSS., State 
Archives, Richmond, Va 
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scholarly investigation that is seen in Beale’s study of the Welles diary.*° 
No one can say how many more Lincoln hoaxes will be perpetrated, 
such as the Atlantic Monthly hoax, the Melloni hoax,** and various 
fabrications which now and then turn up on old ledger sheets to trick 
collectors.** The alleged letter of Lincoln to Alexander H. Stephens 
dated January 19, 1860, supposedly “authenticated” by a letter of Stephens 
to Henry Whitney Cleveland (January 19, 1883), has been proved 
spurious by the researches of Worthington C. Ford.** 

Some of the “new light” on Lincoln can only be described as the 
“light that failed”. When Miss Tarbell was writing her biography it 
was “discovered” that H. C. Whitney had kept notes of that famous 
“lost speech” of Lincoln at Bloomington (May, 1856); and McClure’s 
Magazine of September, 1896, presented a remarkable reproduction of 
this speech, concerning which Herndon had said that on that day his 
partner was “seven feet tall”. Alas, however, as Paul M. Angle has 
pointed out, there is reason to doubt Whitney;* and the authenticity 
of the restored speech is now in question. A full treatment as to sources 
would show that further editing of Lincoln’s speeches is needed; that 
Lincoln’s own reading of newspaper proof is sometimes the ultimate 
source; that Lincoln’s interim speeches during the debate with Douglas 
call for exploration; and that uncertainty exists as to the preparation and 
delivery of the Gettysburg address, despite “five copies . . . in Lincoln’s 
own hand, and another copy printed . .. from manuscript furnished by 


40 See above, n. 31. 

41 Bulletin, Lincoln Centennial Association [later known as the Abraham Lincoln 
Association], Special Number, Dec. r, 1928; ibid., Second Special Number, Jan. 1, 1929. 

42 In this spurious letter, alleged to have been written in 1853 to the Italian scientist, 
Macedonio Melloni, the words falsely attributed to Lincoln include a reference to “that 
Rome which . .. will be . . . the luminous capital of the United States of Europe”, 
The article giving the text of the letter, which appeared in an earlier edition of the New 
York Times of Nov. 22, 1931 (sec. 1, p. 29), was not carried’ over to the late city edition 
of the same day which is customarily used for bound files; but for shorter references to the 
same subject, see the late city edition, Nov. 23, 1931, p. 9, and May 8, 1932, sec. I, p. 21. 
On Nov. 20, 1931, p. 8, the Chicago Tribune printed an article giving extracts from this 
letter under the headlines: “Lincoln in 1853 visioned Rome as Europe’s Capital: Emancipa- 
tor’s Letter has come to Light”. 

43 Bulletin, Abraham Lincoln Association, no. 34 (Mar., 1934), p. 9. 

44 Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, May-June, 1928, pp. 183-195. The 
“certificate of genuineness” over the signature of Stephens was also proved a forgery. 

45 Angle writes: “It is dificult to draw any other conclusion than that the Whitney 
version ..:. is so largely a product of the imagination that it is entirely unreliable, in sub- 
stance as well as phraseology.” See Tarbell, Lincoln, I, 295-299; “Lincoln’s ‘Lost Speech’ ”, 
Bulletin, Abraham Lincoln Assoc., no. 21 (Dec., 1930). 
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him”.*° One also finds that the whole record of Lincoln’s law cases 
before the Illinois Supreme Court is not to be had in the printed 
Reports; * that the determination of Lincoln originals is in some cases 
purely a matter of handwriting; and that important sources still remain 
difficult of access.*® 


In spite of all the work done on Lincoln, doubts remain. The 
familiar Ann Rutledge story, so elaborately woven into American folk- 
lore, must be set down as mainly legend.” The “fatal first of January” 
(1841), a time of severe emotional disturbance in the troubled courtship 
of Lincoln and Mary Todd, is no longer accepted in the Herndonian 
sense, but that is not to say that it is fully understood. On this point 
important new material, considerably supplementing the work of 
Beveridge, has been supplied by Sandburg and Angle in their work on 
Mrs. Lincoln.’ The claim of William O. Stoddard that he was the first 


46 William E. Barton, Lincoln at Gettysburg (Indianapolis, 1930), Foreword. Though 
the writings of Barton are perhaps overvoluminous, Lincoln scholars are indebted to him 
for painstaking studies in the sources. 

47 Paul M. Angle, Lincoln, 1854-1861: being the Day-by-Day Activities of Abraham 
Lincoln from January 1, 1854 to March 4, 1861 (Springfield, 1933), pp. v-vi. 

48 Among the important sources which should be edited and made easier of access 
are the letters to the New York Herald written from Springfield by Henry Villard during 
the interval between Lincoln’s election and his inauguration, and those which appeared in 
the New York Sun of June 30, 1889, revealing a surprising effort to force Lincoln’s with- 
drawal as candidate in the summer of 1864. 

49 Angle has pointed out that the romantic love of Lincoln for Ann was first heard 
of thirty-one years after Ann’s death, when Herndon in 1866 made it the subject of a 
sentimental lecture. Angle also shows that no reliable record contemporary with Ann’s 
life has ever been discovered; that the testimony on the subject used by Herndon in his 
lecture and his biography of Lincoln was obtained in 1865 and later; and that at some 
points the legend runs counter to known facts, such as Lincoln’s proposal of marriage to 
another woman within a year after Ann’s death. Paul M. Angle, “Lincoln's First Love?”; 
Bulletin, Lincoln Centennial Assoc., no. g (Dec. 1, 1927). Elsewhere Angle writes: 
“Of reliable evidence touching upon the romance itself, there is not the slightest particle. 
No contemporary record containing even a hint has ever been discovered. . . . McNamar 
and all of Herndon’s other informants were recalling an episode which had terminated 
thirty-one years before. . . . It would be strange indeed if some measure of exaggeration 
did not creep into a story so perfectly suited for romancing. . . . Some of those to whom 
Herndon wrote replied that . . . the affair amounted to nothing. . . .” Herndon’s Life 
of Lincoln (Angle ed.), p. xli. On the site of New Salem there was said to have been 
found in 1900 a “round flat stone on which is carved, ‘A. Lincoln and Ann Rutledge were 
betrothed here July 4, 1833” (Bulletin, na. 12, Lincoln Centennial Assoc., Sept. 1, 1928, 
pp. 6-8); but any writer who should base a conclusion upon such an unauthenticated item 
would be on exceedingly shaky ground. 

50 Herndon states that on Jan. 1, 1841, all preparations for the wedding ceremony 
had been made even to the assembling of the guests, but that Lincoln purposely failed to 
appear (Herndon’s Life of Lincoln [Angle ed.], pp. 169-170). In Sandburg and Angle 
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journalist to propose Lincoln for President cannot be sustained’? The 
extent to which Lincoln went over to the Radicals has been exaggerated. 
If Lincoln was taken into the Radical camp bag and baggage, why, for 
example, was B. F. Wade such a relentless opponent of Lincoln, why did 
leading Radicals join in a secret movement to oust him as candidate in 
1864,° and why did some of them see the hand of Providence in the 
tragedy of his removal? | 

Recent and current Lincoln studies show that new corners of the 
subject are being productively explored. Some of these studies have 
come by way of discussions before the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association as in the Hamilton-Cole debate at Chattanooga in 1930, 
or before the American Historical Association as in the Angle-Cole- 
Dumond-Sydnor session at Urbana in 1933. Geographically the con- 
tributions range widely. Without listing the localities or even the states 
from which they come, which would involve repetition of what is said 
elsewhere in this article, it is sufficient to note that each of the sections 
(North, East, Middle West, West,°* and South) makes its offering. 
Many of the studies are naturally centered in Lincoln’s own state. It is 
important in this connection to note the activities of the Abraham 
Lincoln Association, which began primarily as an association of citizens 
(chiefly in Springfield) to celebrate the Lincoln centennial in 1909 and 
which in recent years has broadened its outlook and turned its interests 
(Carl Sandburg and Paul M. Angle, Mary Lincoln: Wife and Widow [New York, 1932], 
pp. 43-44) the same “fatal first” is treated as the day when Lincoin sought to beg off from 
the engagement but was so moved by Mary’s tears that the engagement was on again, 
after which Mary, secing his condition, regretfully but without bitterness released him. 
It is a tangled and difficult story in which it appears that Sandburg and Angle, especially 
in the documents printed in Part II, come nearer the truth than any other writers. 

51 Stoddard’s claim appears in the Atlantic Monthly, CXXXV, 171-177; see also 
his Lincoln at Work (Boston, 1900), pp. 11-19, 31-41. Biographers have followed 
Stoddard’s lead, e.g., Tarbell, Lincoln, I, 337; Henry C. Whitney, Lincoln the Citizen 
fvol. I of the Life of Lincoln] (New York, 1908), pp. 262-265. The claim is that 
Stoddard in the Central Ilinois Gazette of May 4, 1859, published at West Urbana (Cham- 
paign), IIL, brought out the first newspaper article proposing Lincoln for the presidency. 
The Gazette of that day, however, contains no such article; and though the alleged 
opening-gun article did appear in the Gazette on Dec. 7, 1859, many suggestions of Lincoln 
for the presidency appeared not only prior to that time, but also prior to May 4, 1859. For 
extracts from articles containing such suggestions, see Edwin Erle Sparks, Lincoln-Douglas 
Debates of 1858 (Illinois Historical Collections, vol. III, Springfield, 1908), pp. 58x ff. 

52 See above, n. 48. 

58 Am. Hist, Rev., XXXVI, 740-767; XXXVII, 700-9711. 

54 A contribution from Wyoming appears in Laura A. White’s essay on “Charles 
Sumner and the Crisis of 1860-61”, in the projected volume entitled “Essays in Honor of 


William E. Dodd” (to be edited by Avery Craven}, announced by the University af Chicago 
Press. Its importance for the Lincoln story needs no comment, 
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to the more serious aspects of Lincoln investigation, as shown by the 
stamp of scholarship which its bulletins and papers bear The Transac- 
tions and Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society (both edited at 
Springfield) are frritful of Lincoln material; °° and the Collections of 
the Illinois State Historical Library, whose editorial work is centered at 
the University of Ilinois, has its Lincoln series. Nor should student 
dissertations be igncred, for in not a few cases their authors have carried 
them forward in ex-ra-mural effort, in learned society discussion, and in 
publication.” 

Some of the work still to be done may be briefly suggested. A type 
of research that will prove interesting is an examination of the letters and 
papers of Lincoln’s biographers. One may mention in this connection a 
series of questions ty Isaac N. Arnold to which W. H. Herndon replied 
with breezy comments on a variety of subjects including Lincoln’s 
recreation, his lack cf any ability to sing (the very question gave Herndon 
huge amusement), his social habits, the nature of his evening parties, 


55 Among the projects planned are the continuation of Angle’s day-by-day record, a 
volume on Vandalia by Benjamin P. Thomas comparable to his delightful book on New 
Salem (Lincoln’s New Salem [Springfield, 1934]), a book on Lincoln in Springfield by 
Angle, and a new study of Lincoln the lawyer by Angle and Thomas. 

56 For a local study in which civic pride joins happily with Lincoln interest, see 
“Chicago and Abraham Lincoln”, by Blaine Brooks Gernon, Journal, Ill. St. Hist. Soc., 
XXVI (Oct., 1934), 223—284. 

57 Directly ancillary to the Lincoln story is the monograph by H. E. Pratt of Illinois 
Wesleyan entitled “Dav d Davis, 1815-1886”, doctoral dissertation, University of Illinois, 
1930. Only an abstract of this monograph has been printed (Transactions, Ill. St. Hist. 
Soc., 1930, pp. 157-183). Other significant studies by Dr. Pratt are: “Albert Taylor 
Bledsoe, Critic of Lincoln” (fbid., 1934, pp. 153-183); “Life of John Dean Caton” (MS.); 
“The Repudiation of Lincoln’s War Policy in 1862 . . . [in Ilinois}”, Journal, Til. St. 
Hist. Soc., XXIV (Apr.. 1931), pp. 129-140. W. E. Baringer of Urbana, Illinois, having 
published a valuable monograph on “Campaign Technique in Hlinois—1860” (Transac- 
tions, Ill. St. Hist. Soc, 1932, pp. 203-281), is soon to complete a scholarly book on 
Lincoln’s nomination. Economic aspects of Lincoln’s election in 1860 are treated in a 
Johns Hopkins dissertation by Ollinger Crenshaw of Washington and Lee University. 
Mrs. Mack Taylor of Denville, Illinois, has made a contribution both to the Lincoln theme 
and to American social history in a book (not yet published) on “Culture in Illinois in 
Lincoln’s Day”. J. T. Dorris of Richmond, Kentucky, has in manuscript a solid study of 
pardon and amnesty urcler Lincoln and Johnson, the outgrowth of a University of Illinois 
thesis. Other recent ILinois theses of unusual interest are those of W. A. Harbison of 
Wayne University on ‘The Opposition to Lincoln within the Republican Party” and of 
Granville D. Davis of the University of Arkansas on factional differences within the 
Democratic party in IlEnois, 1854-1858. P. G. Auchampaugh of Duluth, elaborating a 
subject of research at Syracuse and Clark universities, has produced studies of Buchanan 
which serve as a check upon both Douglas and Lincoln biographers. This list of studies 
launched as graduate research topics and developed by later scholarly effort could, if space 
permitted, be made much longer. 
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his playing at “fives” (handball), his carriage (“a common democratic 
thing”), his chasteness of thought and fineness of feeling which existed 
despite a fondness for robust anecdotes, his favorite authors, and the 
like.°* Another letter of similar usefulness is that from O. H. Browning 
to Arnold concerning Lincoln’s attitude toward religion. Nor should 
the Lincoln student fail to note what passed between John Hay and 
John G. Nicolay when they were at work on their monumental 
biography. It is of no little interest to note Hay’s statement to Nicolay 
that “we ought to write . . . like two everlasting angels—who know 
everything ... tell the truth about everything and don’t care a twang 
of their harps about one side or the other”, and then to read Hay’s 
comment as to McClellan in the same letter: “It is of the utmost moment 
that we should seem fair to him, while we are destroying him.” © It is 
not without reason that Tyler Dennett dubs Hay the “Republican 
Laureate”, 

Other opportunities for research may be indicated by questions which 
anyone can ask, but which no one short of a doctoral candidate can 
answer. Who will produce a truly adequate study of Lincoln as Presi- 
dent-elect? What was Lincoln’s relation to Seward’s negotiations touch- 
ing the Sumter question? Do we yet have the full story of Lincoln’s 
connection with the “neutrality” policy of Kentucky in 1861? What 
can be learned of Lincoln’s use of the “grape-vine telegraph”? Lincoln 
was thought to be wasting time in casual chit-chat with privates when 
in fact he was obtaining at the source an understanding of the common 
soldier’s point of view. What part behind the scenes did Lincoln have 
in the doings of the Baltimore convention of 1864? What did he have 
to do with the nomination of Andrew Johnson? Did Lincoln make 
statements in conflict with his published declaration that abolition was 
an essential condition of peace? In the Greeley episode he made abolition 
a peace essential; but he was said to have given contrary assurances to 
James W. Singleton and O. H. Browning% How far was the nascent 

58 Herndon to Arnold, Springfield, HL, Oct. 24, 1883 (MSS., Chicago Historical 
Society). 

58 Browning to Arnold, Quincy, Ill., Nov. 25, 1872 (:did.). 

60 Hay’s italics. The quoted portions are taken from a penciled letter of Aug. 10, 1885, 
Hay requested in a postscript that the letter be destroyed, as it “would be too great a 
temptation to any reporter who should pick it up”. Tyler Dennett, John Hay: from 
Poetry to Politics (New York, 1933), pp. 133-140. 

61 Tbid., ch. XII. 

62Address by Tyler Dennett before the Abraham Lincoln Association at Springfield, 
Feb. 12, 1935; to be published in its Papers. 


63 Browning, Diary, 1, 694-695, 699; Nicolay and Hay, Abraham Lincoln: a History 
(New York, 1890), IX, 192; X, 115. 
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Republican economic regime in keeping with Lincoln’s concepts, and 
how far in general can the Republican party be regarded as Lincoln’s 
chart and compass? Does not Lincoln’s ideology seem as close to the 
New Deal as to post-Civil War Republicanism? Was not Lincoln the 
central figure in a social-economic movement that was anti-Lincolnian? 
Who were Lincoln men? What men supported him wholeheartedly, 
what men reluctantly, what men with fingers crossed? What is to be 
said as to the apotheosis of Lincoln by a party which rejected Lincoln’s 
principles? What, in detail, were the feelings and motives of those 
Lincoln supporters who deserted the Republican party after the war— 
men such as Browning, David Davis, and Trumbull? What more can 
be learned of Lincoln and foreign affairs? Should not more emphasis 
be placed upon such a slightly known matter as Lincoln’s suggestion 
of arbitration in the controversy over the Trent affair? 5 

The subject of Lincoln’s relations with Congress involves a whole 
bundle of questions. How does one account for the striking contrast 
between Lincoln and Wilson in the matter of presidential leadership 
and initiative in legislation? Why were so few measures passed under 
Lincoln which could be termed administration bills, though such was 
normally true of important bills under Wilson? Why was Lincoln so 
bold in assuming power independently of Congress and yet so ineffective 
in exerting influence on Capitol Hill? Why was he so hesistant to 
use the veto? Why did he sign bills of which he disapproved, as in the 
case of the second confiscation act, the West Virginia bill, and the 
measure (signed February 8, 1865) which, contrary to his known wish, 
excluded certain Southern states from the electoral college? ® Would 

64 Browning, Diary, I, 517. There are various possibilities for interesting studies as to 
foreign opinion of Lincoln. In 1922 Ruth Williams (Spilver) completed at the University 
of Illinois a valuable dissertation entitled “English Opinion of Abraham Lincoln”. 
Lynn M. Case of the Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, has demonstrated that such a remote 
source as the reports of the procureurs-généraux, long buried in the French archives, may 
be made to yield interesting bits for the Lincoln story. These reports are now being 
prepared for publication in the Beveridge Memorial Fund series by Mr. Case. From 
among advance samples of this material which the writer has seen one item may be taken. 
Under date of Jan. 24, 1863, one of these reports refers to the Emancipation Proclamation 
as “vraiment monstreuse” and adds the following significant generalization concerning 
French journalistic opinion on the American question: “Seul le Courrier du Bas-Rhin 
conserve ses prédilections aux Republicains du Nord.” For a general treatment of opinion 
in France, see W. Reed West, Contemporary French Opinion on the American Civil War, 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Hist. and Pol. Sci., Ser. XLII, no. 1 (Baltimore, 
1924), especially pp, 85-86. 

65 J, G. Randall, Constitutional Problems under Lincoln (New York, 1926), pp. 279- 
280, 460; Edward McPherson, Political History of the ... Rebellion (Washington, 1882), 
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not a monograph on the relation of Lincoln’s Cabinet to Congress 
(especially the Cabinet crisis of December, 1862) be in order? 

What of the common assumption concerning the election of 1864, 
that McClellan’s success would have meant giving up the Union, an 
assumption contrary to the statements and record of McClellan himself, 
as well as of the leaders of the Democratic party in that campaign? © 
The stereotyped picture is that Lincoln and McClellzn were opposites, 
that McClellan worked to defeat Lincoln’s main objectives, and that 
Democratic success would have meant Union failure. This arises largely 
from the false emphasis upon the “peace plank” of the Democrats at 
Chicago and from a failure to recognize two important facts: (1) that 
not even the Vallandigham Democrats favored giving up the Union; 
and (2) that success on the part of the Democrats under the McClellan 
banner would have been entirely inconsistent with Union surrender. 
The truth is that Lincoln and McClellan were not opposites on the 
fundamental issues of ’64. They agreed as to prosecuting the war for 
the Union; they agreed as to Reconstruction. Yet the thing that happened 
after the war was the negation of that for which botk Lincoln and his 
Democratic opponents stood. It was as if the anti-Lincoln Frémont 
group, whose ticket did not survive till election day, had won the contest. 
Their radical ideology was that which prevailed in the postwar result. 
‘What the election with its aftermath seems definite y to illustrate is 
the difficulty of saying that governmental policy is determined by presi- 
dential votes. 

At many points in the larger Lincoln story the historian must turn 
revisionist. No longer can he explain the antislavery crusade in terms 
of a New England focus or a Garrisonian leadership. Taking account 
of the recent study by Barnes and of the Weld-Grimké letters,” he must 
lay increased emphasis on C. G. Finney, Theodore Dwight Weld, the 
organizing labors and financial contributions of the Tappans, and the 

66 Cf. Charles R. Wilson, “McClellan’s Changing Views on the Peace Plank of 1864”, 
Am. Hist. Rev., XXXVI, 498-505. In this article Dr. Wilson shows how McClellan’s 
wording of his views as to peace, and especially as to a possible armistice with “our present 
adversaries”, underwent modification as his letter of acceptance was worked up through 
a series of preliminary drafts. From this study it becomes evident thaz, whatever may have 
been his hesitation in the actual phrasing of his letter on the difficult question of a con- 
ditional or unconditional armistice, McClellan came through with a decisive statement 
insisting upon the Union as an indispensable condition in peace negotiations. 

67 Gilbert Hobbs Barnes, The Antislavery Impulse, 1830-1844 (New York, 1933). 
This volume was reviewed by the author in the Journal of Southern History, I (Feb., 
1935), 96-98. Gilbert H. Barnes and Dwight L. Dumond, eds., Letters of Theodore 


Dwight Weld, Angelina Grimké Weld, and Sarah Grimké, 1822-1844 (Beveridge Memo- 
rial Fund, Am, Hist. Assoc., 1934). 
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protesting voices ot the “Lane rebels”. Doings on the Western anti- 
slavery front must 3e considerably stressed. As for Garrison, the newer 
studies make it appear that he was not so much the founder and leader 
of the American artislavery movement as a bold free-lance agitator and 
journalist who was not even the recognized spokesman of New England 
abolitionists and whose notorious name, overemphasized in the South, 
brought odium rather than strength to a movement shaped by other 
hands. 

Much is needec for the future of Lincoln scholarship. A thorough, 
evaluated, but not overloaded, bibliography of Lincoln would be desir- 
able. An index-dizest of known Lincoln material would be of value. 
The presidency has received inadequate treatment. In many biographi- 
cal accounts Lincoln’s greatness as President is assumed and passed over 
by easy generalization or emotional anecdote; seldom is the presidency 
subjected to discriminating analysis by general biographers. In the 
manifold public problems and personal relationships of the Lincoln 
administration lie significant possibilities for investigation. Lincoln’s 
political apprenticeship may be illuminated by a detailed study of the 
Illinois legislature in the 1830's, the internal improvement period when 
the state was about to burgeon into a great industrial commonwealth. 
Beveridge did more than previous biographers in this field; but he did 
not use all the archival sources, and further work is needed. The part 
taken by Lincoln the Whig in the shaping of important laws in a 
Democratic legislature (a subject partly obscured by the fact that Lincoln 
sometimes drafted bills which others introduced) has not been fully 
understood. 

Part of the advznce in Lincoln scholarship will be by collateral attack. 
Much has been done in George Fort Milton’s new work on Douglas.” 
A complete study of Lincoln’s abolitionist partner, W. H. Herndon, 
ought to have both bibliographical and biographical value in view of 
Herndon’s double character as partner and biographer.” It would be of 

68 The inadequacy of the posthumously published study by William E. Barton 
(President Lincoln, 2 vols. [paged continuously], Indianapolis, 1933) will be realized if 
one takes the chapter an emancipation (pp. 435—461) and notes how largely it consists of 
a mere reprint of well-known statements by Lincoln, Chase, and Welles, and how little 
it offers any real interpretation of Lincoln’s wartime policy concerning slavery. A further 
example of Barton’s mzthod is found on pp. 7o~71, where he gives a childish account of 
Lincoln’s alleged visit to a New York Sunday School. 

63 On this subject zhe writer is indebted to Miss Margaret Cross Norton of the State 
Archives Division at Springfield, Illinois. | 

T0 The Eve of Corflict: Stephen A. Douglas and the Needless War (Boston, 1934). 


71 For an excellent brief study of Herndon, see Editor’s Preface of Herndon’s Life of 
Lincoln, Angle edition 
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interest to know all that is knowable about Lincoln’s country cousin and 
boyhood companion, Dennis Hanks, whose visit to Washington during 
the war in his new suit of clothes looms large in Herndon. In cases 
where men of the period have not been treated in adequate biographies, 
Lincoln scholars may expect further light when such works appear. 
The case of Governor Richard Yates of Illinois is especially alluring be- 
cause a voluminous mass of Yates papers, preserved in the family, has 
thus far been withheld from historical use, while in the archives at 
Springfield the governor’s letter books and incoming correspondence for 
the Yates administration are missing. The significance for the Lincoln 
theme of a careful study of one of the war governors is well illustrated 
in H. G. Pearson’s study of John A. Andrew. A new biography of 
Stanton is needed and the same may be said of Chase. The Chase diaries 
are not even available in any complete printed edition. The definitive 
biography of Horace Greeley is yet to be written. It is only recently that 
John Sherman” and George F. Edmunds‘ have found adequate 
biographical treatment, but at present writing both of these studies are 
unpublished. There are scores of minor Civil War characters (among 
whom might be mentioned George Ashmun, Leonard Swett, John P. 
Hale, Cassius M. Clay, N. B. Judd, E. D. Morgan, John Covode, Jacob 
Collamer, Edgar Cowan, John J. Crittenden, and Amos Kendall) the 
further study of whom should add to the Lincoln story. Smith’s study 
of the Blairs contributed to our understanding of Lincoln situations. 
Allan Nevins’s biography of Hewitt contains new contributions on 
Lincoln, especially concerning a wartime interview between Hewitt and 
the President, about which a well-known publisher had woven a pic- 
turesque but erroneous narrative. The subject of Lee might seem 
remote from Lincoln; but Douglas Southall Freeman’s superb new 
biography gives an excellent critique of the sources concerning the offer 
to Lee of high Union command in 1861." One does rot usually search 
in Southern collections for Lincoln material; but it is certainly to be 
found, as was illustrated in Dumond’s Southern editorials on secession, 
a volume which revealed that Southern opinion in the crisis before 


72 The first adequate biography of Sherman, by Jeannette Paddock Nichols and Roy F. 
Nichols, is now in preparation. It is announced as a future volume in the series of 
American Political Leaders (Dodd, Mead and Co.), edited by Allan Nevins. 

T3 Selig Adler, “The Senatorial Career of George Franklin Edmunds, 1866-1891”, 
University of Illinois doctoral dissertation, 1934. 

74 William Ernest Smith, The Francis Preston Blair Family in Folitics (2 vols., New 
York, 1933). 

75 Abram S. Hewitt, with Some Account of Peter Cooper New York, 1935), 
especially pp. 204 ff. R. E. Lee: a Biography (New York, 1934-1635), I, 633 ff. 
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Lincoln’s inauguration was not all of a piece, but was a matter of varying 
shades and colors.”® 

Students who wish to recapture the flavor of the Lincoln era must 
also take account of such a matter as wartime propaganda. Though 
the assaults upon public opinion were not so deliberate or extensive as 
in later years, the pkenomena of propaganda were by no means absent. 
There were Union League clubs, publication societies, mass meetings, 
floods of circulars, kandbills, broadsides, and various other methods of 
beating the tom-tom for the Union cause. Facts were twisted in true 
propagandist fashion; documents were forged; rumors were circulated; 
whispering campaigns were developed. The war of pamphlets was 
keen; atrocity stories were sedulously spread; efforts were made to 
win over important newspapers. Drives for recruits and appeals for the 
purchase of government bonds kept up a constant attack upon public 
opinion. The activity of orators of all kinds, from the polished Everett 
to the blatant Parson Brownlow, was maintained at full blast. The 
United States Sanitary Commission, a welfare organization analogous 
to the Red Cross, had its propagandist aspect. Perhaps the worst propa- 
ganda was that of the poets whose voluminous effusions are read today 
with mingled amusement and nausea.’® In the campaign for foreign 
support the efforts oZ both the Union and Confederate governments bore 
in a more precise sense the character of recognizable propaganda. The 
Confederacy printed a foreign newspaper, the Index, while the Union 
government used special emissaries besides its regularly credited diplo- 
matic agents. Thurlow Weed went abroad to influence public men in 
England and France. Bishop McIlwaine of the Episcopal Church 
Jabored among English church groups. Archbishop Hughes, with in- 
structions from Seward, promoted the cause among Catholic groups in 
Ireland, France, and Italy. The visit of Robert J. Walker to England in 
1863 as the financial agent of the United States government had aspects 
that resemble modern propaganda methods; while the “roving diplo- 
mat”, the “poaching diplomat”, and the “volunteer diplomat” played 
their parts on many a foreign stage.” There was emigration propaganda; 

76 Dwight Lowell Dumond, ed., Southern Editorials on Secession (Beveridge Memo- 
rial Fund, Am. Hist. Assoc, 1931). 

77 William B. Hesseltine, “The Propaganda Literature of Confederate Prisons”, 
Jour, of Southern Hist., 1 (Feb., 1935), 56-66. 

78 A contemporary collection of wartime poetry is found in the Rebellion Record, 
Frank Moore, ed. (12 vols., New York, 1861-1868). 

79 In describing American spokesmen abroad Charles Francis Adams, son of the 


minister to England, writes: “These emissaries were of four . . . types: (1) the roving 
diplomat, irregularly accredited by the State Department; (2) the poaching diplomat, 
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there was famine relief not entirely innocent of preaching; and there 
were foreign princes serving with the Union army. The Forbes-Aspin- 
wall mission did its bit to mold opinion abroad; and the same may be 
said of Motley’s articles, Henry Ward Beecher’s tour, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s letter to Lord Shaftesbury, and Cyrus W. Field’s numerous 
crossings. 

Lincoln’s own publicity methods and those of his Cabinet are of 
decided interest. One should not overlook his adroit use of formal 
messages and proclamations, his personality itself as an asset to the cause, 
his open letters wherein appear some of his finest phrases, and his cul- 
tivated contacts with editors and publicists. One finds Seward’s efforts 
to control opinion in his dispatches and personal letters, Stanton’s in his 
sanguine reports, Chase’s in the utterings of his Man Friday (Jay 
Cooke). Surely there is more to be done via the prepaganda story in 
showing the relation of the Lincoln administration to this or that “public” 
at home and abroad. 

Finally there will be the task of interpretation, though it is beyond 
the scope of this paper to forecast what that will involve. The historian 
must hew to the line in treating Lincoln material. No: only must he be 
free from party and sectional bias; he must be innccent of the hero 
tradition. If Lincoln emerges as hero, well and gcod; but Lincoln 
should not be exempt from critical historical treatment, and hero-worship 
should not be the path of approach. Let all the truth be told, including 
. the squabbles of the war, the muddling, the political interference with 
military operations, the inconsistencies, the hesitancies, the frustrations 
of the Lincoln administration. .Respect must be paid to adverse deduc- 
tions that come as a matter of sound conclusion after a thorough study 
of evidence. Conversely, favorable conclusions are of value only as they 
arrive by the same critical process. Interpretation, if it is to be historical, 
must be tied down to foundations, The interpreter must know the 
sources more than superficially if he would tell a straight story, must 
be widely read if he would supply setting and background, must know 
Lincoln’s mind and the minds about him if he would avoid misrepresen- 
tation of meanings. To interpret will be to avoid that type of writing 
which takes a bit of evidence away from its setting and presents it as 
conclusive or as representative of the whole picture. The interpretive 
biographer must consider to what extent popular acclaim of Lincoln 
accredited to one government, but seeking a wider field of activity , . . (3) the volunteer 
diplomat, not accredited at all ... and (4) the special agent, sent out by some depart- 


ment... [for] a particular object.” Charles Francis Adams, Charles Francis Adams 
(Boston, 1900), pp. 353~354- 
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takes account of the content and significance of Lincoln principles and 
thought. He must strip the subject of spurious elements, misconceptions, 
and prejudices, must assess the influences that surrounded Lincoln, 
portray his opponents fairly, state his mistakes frankly, and distinguish 
in sundry political controversies between real thinking and rationaliza- 
tion of existing motives. 

There are certain questions that will serve the critic by way of 
diagnosis as to the biographer’s fairness. It will require real detach- 
ment and impartiality to set forth the mediocrity of some of Lincoln’s 
Whig campaign speeches. The biographer’s integrity will be tested 
when he comes to treat conciliatory efforts to avoid the Civil War, for 
he will be tempted to assume that the war was “inevitable”, that the 
Union could not have been saved without a struggle, that everything 
Buchanan did was wrong, and that Lincoln’s Sumter policy and his 
call for troops, thouzh playing into the secessionist’s hand, alienating the 
upper South, and running counter to the advice of his own Cabinet, 
were wisdom itself. There is a sad paradox here, for if Lincoln had 
succeeded in averting the Civil War without loss of principle, that superb 
achievement would probably have made both him and his party less 
famous. Other tests of the biographer’s honesty will come in connection 
with the treatment of McClellan (a theme for honest criticism of the 
Lincoln administration),°° and the discussion of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation so as to show that it was neither an application of Garrison’s 
immediatism, nor the embodiment of Lincoln’s main policy as to slavery, 
nor a solution of the problem of the Negro. 

Some interpretation will come by way of comparison. Lincoln as 
President may be better understood by comparing his problems with 
those of Wilson. The fact that the popular concept of Lincoln has been 
drawn by his friends, while that of Wilson has been drawn chiefly by 
his critics, should not be overlooked.** Or again, the comparison of 
Lincoln’s modest autobiographical bits? with the autobiography and 
self-interpretation of Theodore Roosevelt is both diverting and illuminat- 
ing. The interpreter of Lincoln must consider not only qualities, but 
degrees of qualities—not only whether Lincoln was an opportunist, but 
whether his opportunism exceeded what would seem necessary to every 
practical leader in an imperfect world, and whether it involved a sur- 

80 For new light on McClellan, see William Starr Myers, General George Brinton 
McClellan (New York, 1934). 


81], G. Randall, “Lincoln’s Task and Wilson’s”, South Atlantic Quar., XXIX (Oct., 


1930), 349-368. 
82 Nicolay and Hay, Works, I, 596-597, 638-644. 
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render of ideals. To interpret will be to avoid merely looking for the 
familiar. It will mean seeing things anew, judging not by what secondary 
writers have said, but by a fresh viewing of sources. Some of the reinter- 
pretation must come from Southern scholars. The present vogue of 
social history, as well as other advances of the frontier of historical under- 
standing, opens new possibilities for Lincoln scholarship. If every man 
is “his own historian”, then every historian can contribute something 
new, provided he does not make the uniqueness of a preconceived point 
of view an end in itself. Self-sufficiency will betray the historian: he 
will need to welcome the contributions of economists, law scholars, 
military specialists, psychologists (within reason), and other allies. 
When the various things imperfectly suggested in these pages have 
been done, and more besides, the time will arrive for that complete 
biography of Lincoln which is still awaited. At present writing there 
is no biography which is at once recent, up-to-date in its use of sources 
and monographs, and full-length in its scope. Some of the minor 
biographies do little more than repeat Herndon or, more recently, 
Beveridge. Each decade has seen significant advances in Lincoln scholar- 
ship. The decade of the nineteen-thirties is no exception; and as for the 
forties it is then that the Lincoln papers will be opened, after which a 
new set of the Works will be needed. Considering the sustained interest 
in Lincoln, it is not likely that popular writing in the field will suddenly - 
stop. What further products the historical guild will produce and what 
advances in Lincoln scholarship will appear fifty years hence when the 
American Historical Association reaches its centennial year, can only be 
imagined. 
J. G. RANDALL. 
The University of Illinois. | 
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A NEGLECTED AsPECT oF [sTHMIAN DIPLOMACY 
+ 


One of the mos: remarkable agreements in the history of American 
diplomacy was émbodied in Article XXXV of the treaty concluded at 
Bogota between the United States and New Granada on December 12, 
1846. By the terms of this agreement the contracting parties formed a 
species of alliance limited in purpose, ostensibly, to the establishment and 
maintenance of ways of communication across the Isthmus of Panama. 
New Granada guaranteed to the government and citizens of the United 
States the “free and open” transit across the isthmus by any mode of 
. communication then existing or thereafter to be constructed; and the 
United States, as an especial compensation for these and other advan- 
tages conceded in tke treaty, guaranteed to New Granada “positively and 
efficaciously ... the perfect neutrality” not only of the transit route but 
of the whole isthrrian area from its southernmost limits to the Costa 
Rican border. Likewise the United States guaranteed to New Granada 
the rights of sovereignty and property which that republic possessed 
over and in the territory in question. 

Historians in the United States have devoted not a little attention to 
this agreement; bu they have been concerned almost exclusively with 
its bearing on the questions of interoceanic communication that arose 
. subsequent to the conclusion of the treaty. The equally important ques- 
tion of origin has been neglected. On this aspect of the subject the 
_ general histories ard the monographic studies on isthmian affairs that 
have appeared in tnis country since the agreement went into effect are 
silent. The writings of Polk and Buchanan, two of the high participants, 
are scarcely more ealightening.! Even the correspondence of Benjamin 
A. Bidlack,? who s&ned the treaty on behalf of the United States, leaves 
the inquirer uncertain of the forces that shaped the agreement and of 
the international pzttern into which it fitted. What then were the con- 
ditions out of which this extraordinary alliance arose? 


1The Dairy of Jarzes K. Polk, Milo Milton Quaife, ed. (4 vols., Chicago, 1910); 
The Works of James Æichanan, John Bassett Moore, ed. (12 vols., Philadelphia, 1908- 
1911). 

2 Recently made prblic in Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States: Inter- 
American Affairs, vol. ¥, William R. Manning, ed. (Washington, 1935). 

3 The historians of Colombia have done better. Antonio José Uribe, editor of the 
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An earlier treaty has an important bearing on the subject. This was 
the convention of 1824 between the United States and Colombia, then 
composed of a union of New Granada with Venezuela and Ecuador. 
When this union dissolved, some half a dozen years later, by the with- 
drawal of Venezuela and Ecuador, the treaty by tacit assent remained in 
force between the United States and New Granada. It was limited in 
duration to twelve years, counting from the date of the exchange of 
ratifications. Some time before the date of expiration, discussion arose 
regarding certain of the stipulations. The chief points at issue were the 
most-favored-nation principle, embodied in Article II, and the prohibition 
of discriminating duties, provided for in Article II]. New Granada 
contended that these provisions, though perfectly reciprocal in theory, 
were unequal and burdensome in practice; for, while they stimulated 
the already prosperous manufacturing and shipping industries of the 
stronger nation, they deprived the weaker of the only means within its 
power of encouraging the initiation and development of like enterprises 
of its own. The southern republic desired therefore some relaxation in 
the enforcement of the existing arrangement, or some compensation in 
a new agreement to take the place of the old. But the United States 
was inflexibly opposed to any abatement or change. Devoted to the 
principles involved, it desired to see them more, and not less, widely 
applied.* In the circumstances the agreement was impossible and the 
treaty was allowed to expire.” 

For a while the negotiations ceased. The American chargé d’affaires, 
Robert B. McAfee, who had tried so assiduously to obtain a renewal of 
the treaty, closed the legation and quit the country. The next year, 
however, a new agent, James Semple, was dispatched to Bogota with 
instructions to try once more to reach an agreement. Unfortunately the 
state of disorder into which New Granada had faller, combined with 


Anales diplomáticos .. . de Colombia (6 vols., Bogotá, 1901-1920, has provided much 
valuable documentary material bearing on the subject; Raimundo R:vas, in his Relactones 
internationales entre Colombia y los Estados Unidos (Bogotä, 1915) and his Escritos de 
Don Pedro Fernandez Madrid (Bogotá, 1932), supplies much additional information derived 
from the archives at Bogotá; and other Colombian writers, such as Eduardo Posadas in his 
Vida de Herrin (Bogota, 1903), and Diego Mendoza in his Æ canal interoceénico 
(Bogota, 1930), supplement or confirm Uribe and Rivas, But none of these writers has 
made any extensive use of the British Public Record Office, and it is to that source that 
one must recur to complete the story. | 

4 Rivas, Relaciones, pp. 75-83; Mendoza, po. 88-102; Forsyth to McAfee, May 1, 
1835, Moore to Livingston, May 21, 1832, Mosquera to McAfee, July 12, 1833, Blackford 
to Webster, Apr. 21, 1843, in Manning, V, 342, 465, 481, 593. 

5 May 26, 1837. See Anales diplomäticos de Colombia, Yl, 839. 

6 Rivas, Relaciones, p. 83. 
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the high tone assumed by Semple in his dealings with the authorities at 
Bogota, conspired to defeat these renewed efforts; and, after four years 
of bickering, Semple returned to the United States with nothing to show 
but the ill will of the New Granadans.’ As if to try the effect of a 
different temperament, Washington next intrusted the mission to the 
cultivated and affable William M. Blackford. The negotiations were 
now carried on in an atmosphere of the greatest cordiality. Yet New 
Granada obstinately held its ground. At last, after two or three years of 
vain effort, Blackford, in violation of his instructions, made concessions, 
signed a treaty, and, early in 1845, returned with it to the United States. 
Thus matters stood when Bidlack, later in the year, succeeded to the 
mission at Bogota. 

The Blackford treaty was not destined to receive the approval of the 
Senate; ° but as it was nominally under consideration, a renewal of the 
negotiations could not at the moment appropriately be undertaken. 
Moreover the authorities at Washington, it appears, had grown weary 
of the endless discussion.’ Consequently Bidlack was sent to his post 
without the customary instructions and full powers; and the defect had 
not yet been cured when the treaty of 1846 was signed, though Polk 
gave the impression in his message of transmittal that Bidlack had acted 
without authority only in respect to Article XXXV." The record on 
this point is perfectly clear. It shows that Bidlack had no authority what- 
ever; that he became convinced late in the summer of 1846 that New 
Granada was at last disposed to meet the terms of the United States; 
that he then wrote to the Department of State for authority and instruc- 
tions; that he waited in vain for such authority and instructions until 
the spring of 1847; and that he then, in due form, confirmed the treaty 
which he had signed, sub spe rati, months before.” 

In acting without authority, Bidlack did not lay himself open to 
serious rebuke from his government, for with the exception of ‘Article 
XXXV his treaty was in strict accord with American views. Described 


by Polk as “liberal & in all respects satisfactory”," it embraced, among 


T Ibid., p. 92. For Semple’s correspondence with the Department of State, see Manning, 
V, 559-589. 

8 Anales diplomáticos de Colombia, III, 164-165. 

9 It was submitted by Tyler on Feb. 21, 1845. Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 
James D. Richardson, ed., IV, 364. 

10 Blackford to Pombo (extract), Apr. 5, 1843, in Mendoza, p. 121. 

11 Richardson, Messages and Papers, IV, 511. 

12 Bidlack to Buchanan, Dec. 14, 1846, same to same, May 14, 1847, Manning, V, 
636, 649. The instructions were dated Jan. 2, 1847, ibid., p. 358. 

13 Diary, IL, 363. 
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the other stipulations for which the United States had so long and so 
stubbornly contended, the most-favored-nation principle and the prohibi- 
tion of discriminating duties; and it admitted none cf the objectionable 
features formerly insisted upon by New Granada. If Bidlack committed — 
any serious diplomatic offense therefore it was in relation to Article 
XXXV. Even so, his offense consisted in reluctant y assenting to the 
insertion of the innovating article as the price of the treaty, and not in 
officiously and gratuitously introducing it as a notion of his own. 
Indeed, Bidlack did little more than assent to any of the provisions of 
the treaty. 

He seemed, it is true, to be of the opinion that he had played an 
important part in bringing matters to a head. He declared in one of his 
dispatches, late in November, 1846, that he thought he had prepared 
the way for the isthmian agreement.” The evidence, however, shows 
that the way had been prepared not by the puny efforts of any in- 
dividual, but by the inexorable force of events—events that led New 
Granada to believe that its territorial integrity, and perhaps even its very 
existence as an independent nation, were at stake. On the isthmian 
frontier the British were making encroachments which seemed to por- 
tend a serious loss of territory in that quarter, including possibly the 
Isthmus of Panama itself.*° On the southern horizon still more serious 
dangers loomed. For years Ecuador, or, more properly speaking, its 
president, Juan José Flores, had been a source of trouble to New Granada. 
Recently forced into exile, Flores had gone to Europe, and with British 
and Spanish aid, and perhaps French and Portuguese support as well, 
had organized an armed expedition which was now expected momen- 
tarily to sail for Ecuador. The restoration of Flores would not have been 
of itself a source of great concern, but, sustained and encouraged by 
European powers, it seemed to forbode the subjection of Ecuador and 
the neighboring republics as well to foreign controL*’ It was in the 


14 Bidlack to Buchanan, Dec. 9 and 10, 1846, Manning, V, 62€, 633. 

15 Ibid., p. 628. 

16 The best account of the Mosquito question from the New Granadan point of view 
is found in a series of articles written by Pedro Fernandez Madrid and published in El dia 
of Bogota from June to November, 1846, under the general title cf “Nuestras Costas In- 
cultas”. The Library of Congress possesses a volume of El dia embracing these articles. 
Recently they have been reproduced by Raimundo Rivas in Volume I of Escritos de don 
Pedro Fernandez Madrid. Fernández Madrid was for many years an underofficial in the 
department of foreign relations at Bogota. 

17 Walter Cope (British Consul General at Quito) to Palmzrston, Nov. 7, 1846, 
Foreign Office, 97/156; Jewett to Buchanan, Dec. 10, 1846, Department of State, Despatches 
from, Peru, vol. VII. 
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midst of this state oZ affairs that New Granada was precipitated into 
the arms of the Unized States. 

The encroachmerts on the isthmian shore had been progressing for 
some time. The motive, in part at least, was the desire of Great 
Britain to control tke routes of isthmian transit in compensation for 
the westward march of the United Srates; ** and they were given a color 
of justification by the specious claim that since Spain had never occupied 
or possessed the ter-itory in dispute, the revolutionary governments 
could not have gained title to it by the right of succession. The first 
overt act occurred in 1839, when Colonel Alexander Macdonald, super- 
intendent of Belize, -aised the British flag over the Bay Islands off the 
coast of Honduras, notwithstanding the fact that Great Britain had 
renounced all claim -o those islands more than fifty years before. The 
next step was to revive and make effective the claim once asserted, and 
likewise renounced, to a right of protection over the Mosquito Indians. 
In pursuance of this purpose, Colonel Macdonald undertook to eject 
intruders from the Mosquito territory. Accompanied by the Mosquito 
king, he proceeded in 1841 to the port of San Juan at the eastern terminus 
of what was then rezarded as the most feasible route for a ship canal, 
and, going ashore with an armed party, expelled the Nicaraguan forces 
in command of the 2lace. Setting up a Mosquito administration to 
take over the affairs of the port, he embarked for the New Granadan 
village of Bocas del Toro on the Chiriqui Lagoon farther down the 
coast. Here, however, display of the Mosquito flag, salutes to the 
Mosquito king, and intimations of a future assertion of Mosquito rights, 
took the place of forc.ble ejection.” But as these measures—usurpations, 
expulsions, and warrings—proved inadequate, the British took another 
and more decisive step; that is, they assumed under a thin disguise the 
actual administration of affairs on the Mosquito shore.?* 

The New Granacans observed these proceedings with much uneasi- 
ness. They were disturbed not only by the fear of further encroachment 
in the direction of zhe Isthmus of Panama, but by the usurpations 

18 As early as 1816 Lord Castlereagh warned J. Q. Adams that England might act 
defensively if the United States encroached upon its neighbors. See Adams, Writings, 
V, 502; also Rivas, Escritcs, I, 273. 

19 Lorenzo Montúfar, Reseña histérica de Centro América (7 vols., Guatemala, 1878- 
1888), IV, 93 ff.; Macdonald to Chief of the State of Nicaragua, Aug. 15, 1841, and 
Aberdeen to Chatfield, Apr. 13, 1842, F. O., 15/25, 29. 

20 “Nuestras Costas Imcultas”, in Rivas, Escritos, 1, 231-233. 

21 In 1844 Patrick Walker was sent to Bluefields, capital of the mock kingdom, and 


as British agent and consul general he ruled the country during the next few years. 
His instructions and early correspondence are found in F. O., 53/7. 
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already effected in the name of the Mosquito king; for they claimed the 
territory usurped, embracing nearly the whole of the littoral of Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua, as a part of their national domains. Whether the 
claim was justified or not, the New Granadan authorities asserted it 
vigorously and in apparent good faith.” Moreover they tried by every 
means to convince Great Britain of the justice of their cause. Failing 
in that, they succumbed to fear and mistrust. In the circumstances they 
were disposed to regard mere rumors as facts, and irresponsible proposals 
as evidence of Britain’s evil designs. | 

An incident which occurred shortly before the treaty negotiations 
with Bidlack were commenced will serve to illustrate the point. Certain . 
articles supposed to have been written by someone connected with 
British administration of the Mosquito kingdom and published in the 
Albion of New York, were translated and reproduced in the Seminario 
de Cartagena in its issue of June 14, 1846. The purport of the articles 
was to suggest that a British protectorate be established over the San 
Blas Indians, who occupied the territory just east of the Chagres-Panama 
route, and that a communication through this territory from sea to sea 
be established under British auspices. Such a proposal in normal times 
might have passed for what it doubtless was—the unauthorized act of 
some obscure zealot in the British cause. Coming as it did, however, on 
the heels of other disturbing events, its effect was to deepen the feeling 
of apprehension. As nothing, it appeared, could be gained by further 
parley with England, an appeal to public opinion was resorted to. The 
preparation of the appeal was intrusted to Pedro Fernandez Madrid, 
who was marked for the task by habits of investigation and a trenchant 
style. Taking the articles which appeared in the Seminario de Cartagena 
as his point of departure, Fernandez Madrid wrote, during the summer 
and fall of 1846, the series of articles which have been so justly celebrated 
as a contribution to the history of the Mosquito question. Widely read 
in New Granada, the articles served to consolidate the national senti- 
ment against Great Britain, and, furnished to foreign governments, they 
produced, in some degree no doubt, a like effect abroad.” 

In the midst of the excitement occasioned by these events, definite 

22 The basis of the New Granadan claim was the Royal Order of San Lorenzo of 
Nov. 30, 1803, by the terms of which, the government at Bogota contended, the territory 
in question was definitely attached to the viceroyalty of New Granada. See “Nuestras 
Costas Incultas”, in Rivas, Escritos, 1, 248. The British held (Chatfield to Palmerston, 
Jan. 30, 1847, F. O., 15/46) that the order was for military purposes only and could not 


make a political and jurisdictional change in the administration of the country. 
23 Rivas, Escritos, I, 183, 298. 
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news of the Flores, intrigue reached Bogotá. Upon his expulsion from 
Ecuador, Flores had been received with open arms in Spain. ‘There, in 
the summer of 1846, he laid the foundations of his enterprise. Very 
soon he extended his preparations to the British Isles where ships, 
supplies, and recruits were to be obtained. By the middle of November 
much progress had been made. Three or four vessels, it appears, had 
already departed for the rendezvous in Spain.** Two steam vessels, the 
Neptune and the Monarch, which had been acquired from the General 
Steam Navigation Company and which were now in the docks of the 
East India Company being converted into ships of war, were about 
ready to sail. Another steamer, the Glenelg, which was to be used as a 
transport, was in an equally forward state of preparation. An order 
for 30,000 muskets, thought to be for the expedition, was being com- 
pleted at Birmingham. Recruiting, particularly in Ireland, was going 
on openly and wich a success alarming to some of the communities 
whose sons were enrolling in the enterprise. The principal place of 
meeting for the officers was the Prince of Wales Club in London, under 
the very eyes of the British cabinet; © and yet, no official notice was 
taken of these activities, though it was notorious from the start that they 
were in violation cf the Foreign Enlistment Act. 

The inertia of the British government resulted in a public outcry 
which grew in volume as the preparations went forward. Late in Octo- 
ber a stream of memorials began to pour into the foreign office implor- 
ing such action as might be necessary to prevent the departure of the 
expedition. The first of these petitions to be presented was signed by a 
group of merchants and other residents of London, headed by the 
renowned firm of Baring Brothers. Soon there were others. One from 
the merchants anc manufacturers of Manchester urged intervention to 
protect the common interests of trade and to preserve the “national 
faith and honor”; another of like tenor came from Liverpool; another 
was sent in by tte Committee of the South American and Mexican 
Association in the form of a letter signed by the Chairman, J. D. Powles; 
and another, originating in Glasgow, was signed by forty-two firms and 
prominent residerts of that city. This last, one of the strongest of the 
memorials, recited the facts at length and concluded with the warning 

24 Pedro Davalos v Lissén, La primera centuria (4 vols.. Lima, 1919-1926), IV, 77; 
printed statement signed “Equatoriano” received at the Foreign Office in Dec., 1846, 
F. O., 97/156; Rivas, Escritos, 1, 303; London Times, Nov. 28, 1846; Report (unsigned), 
Nov. 3, 1846, F. O., 97/156. 


25 Memorial of the Committee of the South American and Mexican Association, in 
F. O., 97/156; Report Nov. 3, 1846, ibid. 
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that if the expedition were not stopped, the outcome wauld be fatal alike 
to British life and to British interests.°* Yet representations such as 
these, backed though they were by the most powerful influences in the 
kingdom, could not alone move the government to act. It required the 
additional weight of South American opinion—the opinion of New 
Granada, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, and Buenos Aires—to achieve the 
desired resuit.?? 

Though protest finally did its work, Lord Palmerston, the spokes- 
man for the government, yielded to it reluctantly and with bad grace. 
At first he professed ignorance of anything being done contrary to law.”® 
It was for those who had knowledge of the facts to take such action 
as they might think fit. The government, he asserted, could not prevent 
British subjects from emigrating, nor interfere with vessels sailing with 
passengers on board, nor hinder legal commerce in warlike stores. 
Nevertheless he moved the Home Office to cause inquiries to be made. 
Two reports, both dated November 3, were soon in his hands? These 
reports confirmed the charges as to enlistments and as to the conversion 
of the steamers into warships. Yet it was not until the end of the month 
that the vessels at last were seized. On the Glenelg were found besides 
the crew two hundred and fifty young men. The officers in charge of 
the vessel frankly admitted that all on board had enl:sted as soldiers 
or marines. An inspection of the other vessels left no doubt as to the 
purpose for which they were intended. Nor did Flores himself deny the 
purpose for which the expedition had been organizec.Ÿ° 

The arrest of the vessels was still unknown at Bogota on December 
12, when the treaty was signed. Two days before the signing Bidlack 
wrote Buchanan: 

I have this morning received a letter from our Consul in Guayaquil under 
date of Nov. 16th stating that Equador and Peru are both in a state of much 
alarm at the threatened invasion of General Flores under the alledged protec- 
tion and assistance of the Spanish and English Governments. In connection 
with these reports, different members of the cabinet of the New Granadian 
Government have enquired of me whether in my opinion the Government of 


the United States would adhere to the declared policy of not silently permit- 
ting the interference of European Governments to change the Governments 


26 These memorials are all found in F. O., 97/156. 

27H. U. Addison to Home Office, Oct. 26, 1846, and Cope to Palmerston, Nov. 7, 
1846, ibid. 

28 H, U. Addison to J. D. Powles, Oct. 26, 1846, ibid. 

29 F. O., 97/156. 

30 Flores to Palmerston, Dec. [Jan. ?] 9, 1847, F. O., 97/156. A fair account of the 
seizures was published in the London Times for Nov. 28, 1846. 
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of the South American Republics against the wishes of the people of those 
Republics. . .. 

The fact is that the eyes of the government and the people of New 
Granada seem to be turned towards the United States for protection in this 


threatened emergency, and I have thought it to be my duty to inform you of 
the fact? 


It is unlikely that the news of the arrest would have had any calm- 
ing effect even if it had been known in time, for the mistrust of 
England was now deep-seated. The long dispute over Mosquito had 
matured its fruit. Moreover the connection between Palmerston and 
Flores had produced misgivings which could not instantly be removed. 
This connection seems to have been established at the initiative of 
Flores. At first, a certain Colonel Richard Wright, afterward chief 
recruiting officer for the expedition in Ireland, served as the intermediary. 
A little while later there was a direct exchange of letters, with Flores 
averring that his proceedings were innocent and Palmerston declining 
to express an opinion on the subject. When Wright left to undertake 
his recruiting duties, Flores designated José Joaquin Mora, a Spaniard 
of some note and a former adherent of the independence cause in Spanish 
America, as the go-between. Mora was to give Palmerston the fullest 
explanations and to receive such information and counsel as his Lord- 
ship might wish to transmit in return. In effect, Mora called at the 
foreign office, had a éordial interview with Palmerston, and then set off 
to report to Flores’? What passed on this and other like occasions 
during the summer and fall of 1846 is not known. It is impossible there- 
fore to say what degree of innocence or guilt the connection involved. 

Manifestly the balance inclines to the side of guilt; and it inclines 
more decidedly when the weight of subsequent events is cast into the 
scales. A few weeks after the seizure of the vessels, Flores was in London 
seeking as an “old and devoted” friend of Great Britain the return of 
his property. To this end he wrote a letter to Lord Palmerston stating 
in pathetic terms the grounds of his petition and beseeching an inter- 
view. Palmerston replied, setting a time for the meeting and expressing 
pleasure at the opportunity of making the acquaintance of “so distin- 
guished a Person”; but he was sorry to say that Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment could not interfere with the legal proceedings in which the vessels 
were involved. Four months later, Palmerston instructed the British 
consul general at Quito to urge upon the government of Ecuador the 

81 Manning, V, 629-630. 


32 Flores to Palmerston, Sept. [ ], 1846, and Palmerston to Flores, Oct. 3, 1846, 
F. O., 97/156. j 
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propriety and justice of restoring to General Flores the property belong- 
ing to him in that republic, which property had been confiscated, 
Palmerston contended, in violation of an agreement made at the time 
Flores was forced into exile.** After that, nothing ap>ears in the record 
for more than a year. But the connection between the British minister for 
foreign affairs and the redoubtable Ecuadorian was not broken. 

About the middle of 1848 Flores returned to the New World. After 
an unsuccessful attempt to establish a residence in Panama, he proceeded 
to San José de Costa Rica, where he tarried for a while to try his hand 
at fresh intrigues.** Associated with him in his new undertakings was 
his former recruiting officer, Colonel Wright; who managed by some 
means to obtain from Costa Rica the appointment of confidential agent 
before the government of Jamaica. Here again was a channel of com- 
munication with the foreign office; and through it there soon passed 
a proposal for the establishment of 2 British protectorate over Costa 
Rica The plan may have been broached before Flores left England. 
At any rate it was favorably considered for a while and then abandoned. 
But the fertile mind of Flores was soon ready with another scheme: 
the erection of a monarchy in Mexico and Central America to stop the 
advance of the barbarians of the North. 

Attached to the long letter in which Flores made this proposal, is a 
minute in Palmerston’s handwriting. It reads as fellows: 


Thank him for his friendly Communication and say that I shall always 
be glad to hear from him and to receive by means of his letters the opinions 
which so distinguished an American Statesman may from Time to Time form 
of the Progress of Events in America and of the future Prospects of that 
interesting Quarter of the globe.?" 


The coming of the Whigs to power in the United States in 1849, 
produced a striking change in the isthmian situation, The Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, soon concluded, lessened the tension at every point. 
But it brought no good to General Flores. It left him in effect without 
a job. Lord Palmerston had no further need for his services, and the 
Costa Ricans, who had obligingly submitted to his intervention in their 


33 Jan. 9, 14, May 16, 1847, ibid. 

34 Flores to Palmerston, Oct. 13, 1848, F. O., 21/1. 

35 Calvo to Wright, Oct. 15, 1848, Secretaría de Relaciones Exteriores, Costa Rica. 
See also, in F. O. 53/11, a copy of a paper dated Oct. 15, 1848, and entitled “Mis 
Opiniones”. The name attached to the document is that of J. M. Flores, but that must 
have been an error of the copyist. The paper sets forth in detail a plan for the protectorate 
and is clearly the work of J. J. Flores. 

36 Flores to Palmerston, Oct. 13, 1848, and Wright to Palmerston, F. O., 21 [1 

87 Flores to Palmerston, Dec. 15, 1849, F. O., 21/2. 
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affairs, were now eager to see him depart.** In 1851, he found a doubtful 
welcome in Peru. Until his death, a dozen years or more later, he was 
a trouble-maker in the southern republics; and as the odor of his foreign, 
and particularly his British, connection clung to him to the end, his 
presence was at once a reminder of dangers past and a presage of evils 
to be feared. à 

The southern republics, it seems fair to conclude in the light of these 
later events, were justified in regarding the Flores expedition with the 
most serious concern. Hitherto they had counted on British opposition 
to nullify schemes of reconquest such as that of 1846. Now it appeared 
the policy had been reversed. England was on the side of intervention. 
The consequences were extraordinary. By electing to meet the aggres- 
sions of the United States in the north by aggressions of her own in the 
south, England presented to the republics in Central and South America 
what seemed to them to be a choice between two evils: possible return 
to the colonial status or possible domination by the Colossus of the 
North. One of these evils, colonial subjection, all alike had formerly 
endured, and that one all preferred to shun.*? New Granada’s decision 
was prompt and conclusive. It lies recorded in Article XXXV. 


Joserx B. Locxey. 
The University of California at Los Angeles. 


38 Chatfield to Palmerston, Mar. 8, 1850, and same to same, Mar. 25, 1851, F. O., 
15/64, 70. 

89 A congress of American states held at Lima in 1847 had as one of its objects the 
prevention of such undertakings as that contemplated by Flores. The war between the 
United States and Mexico was at the same time a matter of less concern. On this subject 
see, particularly, J. M. Torres Caicedo, Unión Latino-Americana (Paris, 1865), pp. 25, 45; 
Manning, V, 641-64€;, and J. Randolph Clay to Buchanan, Jan. 12, 1848, Dept. St, 
Despatches from Peru, vol. VII. 
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The Second Congress of the Confederate States 
Enactments at its Second and Last Session 


THE Statutes at Large of the Confederate States of America were 
published annually, in style and quality of paper equal “to the edition 
of the laws of the United States, as annually published by Little and 
Brown” (Provisional Congress, sess. II, ch. XIV, Aug. 5, 1861). The 
authorized edition of the statutes was prepared under the editorship of 
the law clerk in the Department of Justice (James M. Matthews) and 
printed by the printer to Congress (R. M. Smith, Richmond, 1864). All 
enactments of the Congress were recorded in a single series in a Register 
of Acts (unpublished manuscript, now owned by Duke University); 
but the statutes as published were divided under four headings—namely, 
the Public Acts, the Public Resolutions, the Private Acts, and the Private 
Resolutions. Those acts and resolutions passed in secret session and 
from which the injunction to secrecy had not been removed were, nat- 
urally, excluded from publication. The acts and resolutions of the five 
sessions of the Provisional Congress were brought out in one large 
volume; but the four sessions of the First Congress and the first session 
of the Second Congress were printed in individual pamphlets. The 
session laws of the second or last session of the Second Congress were 
not published for lack of time. The Congress adjourned on March 18, 
1865, and Richmond was evacuated fifteen days later. In the interim, 
however, as required by statute, the Attorney General had selected those 
laws “of a public nature, and which, in his judgment, require immediate 
publication”, and had given them to the contract gazetres, in many of 
which they were appearing as public notices at the time of the collapse 
of the government. But a complete list of the titles of the acts and 
resolutions of this session is here given for the first time. 

The author prepared the list incidentally to his researches for a 
judicial history of the Confederate States. It was compiled from the 
approval messages of the President as contained in the Journal of the 
Congress of the Confederate States (Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1904); and has been checked against the Register of Acts. The 
classification usual to the printed statutes has been adhered to, with the 
exception that the titles of the secret acts and resolutions have been added 
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immediately following those passed in open session. The bill number is 
shown in each title, though this information is not contained in the 
Statutes at Large, ror is it given in the Register of Acts. 

In connection vith the secret laws, it may be interesting to observe 
that the injunction o secrecy was never removed from Chapter 2, “An act 
to provide for the appointment of a general in chief of the armies of 
the Confederate States”, approved on January 23, 1865. This was prob- 
ably an inadvertence, because the subsequent nomination of General Lee 
(Jan. 31, 1865) was not made in secrecy, and the text of the act was pub- 
lished in General Crders, No. 3, Adjutant and Inspector General’s Office, 
Richmond, February 6, 1865, with the announcement of Lee’s appoint- 
ment to the supreme command. 

The text of a good many of the laws listed below may be found in 
the Official Records (Army and Navy series), in sundry Confederate 
newspapers, in the handbill collections of the Virginia State Library, 
and elsewhere; bu: the bulk of the enrolled acts and resolutions are in 
the library of Duk= University. The complete collection and publication 
of these enactmerts would constitute a valuable contribution to the 
source literature ož the Confederacy. 

WizziaM M. ROBINSON, jr. 

Fort Oglethorpe, Georgta. 


I. Pustic Acs passen IN OPEN Session: Stature II, 1864-1865 


Chapter Titles 
1. An act [S. 1m3] to amend an act entitled “An act to organize forces 
to serve duricg the war”, approved February 17, 1864. Nov. 22, 1864. 


2. An act [S. 9] to amend the third section of an act entitled “An act 
to organize fcrces to serve during the war”, approved February 17, 1864. 
Nov. 28. 

3. An act [S. 92] to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to exchange 
coupon bond: for 7.30 Treasury notes.* 


= 


An act [H. À. 238] to increase the salary of the judge of the district 
court for the eastern district of Virginia for a limited time. Dec. 9. 


5. An act [H. R. 24r] to fix the salaries of district judges for a limited 
time. Dec. ro. 


6. An act [H. X. 190] concerning the emoluments and pay of the clerk 
of the district court of the Confederate States of America for the eastern 
district of Virginia. Dec. 13. 


7. An act [FH R. 270] to provide for the printing ordered by either 
House of Cangress. Dec. 15. 


8. An act [H. E. 224] to punish certain frauds on the Confederate govern- 


1 Where no date is printed in italics, the date is the same as that next above. 
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21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 
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Documents 


ment, including larceny and embezzlement of prop=rty of the govern- 
ment. Dec. 19. 


An act [H. R. 283] to amend an act “providing for the establishment 
and payment of claims.for a certain description of property taken or 
informally impressed for the use of the Army”, approved June 14, 1864. 
Dec, 22. 

An act [S. 136] to provide funds to meet a deficiency in the appropria- 
tion to pay the officers and employees of the War Department. 


An act [H. R. 243] to regulate the pay and mileage of members, and 
the compensation of officers of the Senate and House of Representatives. 
Dec. 24. 


An act [H. R. 214] to define and punish conspiracy against the 
Confederate States. Dec. 29. 

An act [S. 96] to extend the time within which holders of Treasury 
notes of the old issue may exchange the same for notes of the new issue. 


An act [S. 147] to provide for the transfer of certain appropriations. 
Jan. 5, 1865. 

An act [S. 148] in relation to the accounts to be kept at the Treasury 
of sequestrated estates. 

An act [H. R. 300] to provide for the canceling of four per cent bonds 
and certificates received in payment of taxes and other public dues. 


An act [H. R. 261]* to amend an act of the Provisional Congress en- 
titled “An act relating to the prepayment of postage in certain cases”, 
approved July 29, 1861. Jan. 16. 

An act [S. 93] to amend an act entitled “An act tə provide for the 
safe custody, printing, publication, and distribution of the laws, and 
to provide for the appointment of an additional clerk in the Depart- 
ment of Justice”, approved August 5, 1861. 

An act [H. R. 306] to provide commissioned officers of the Army and 
Navy and Marine Corps with clothing. 


An act [H. R. 302] to amend an act approved August 21, 1861, entitled 
“An act to provide for local defense and special service”, and an act ap- 
proved October 13, 1862, entitled “An act to authorize the formation 
of volunteer companies for local defense”. Jan. 19. 

An act [S. 132] to regulate the compensation of postmasters, special 
agents, and route agents. 

An act [S, 132] to regulate the supplies of clothing to midshipmen 
of the Navy. 

An act [S. 141 ] to increase the pay of noncommissionec officers, privates, 
and musicians of the Marine Corps. 

An act [S. 143] to authorize the employment of instructors for the 
acting midshipmen of the Navy, and to regulate their pay. 

An act [S. 145] to authorize the appointment of naval constructors 
in the Provisional Navy, and to fix their pay. 


An act [S. 149] to amend an act entitled “An act te provide for the 


2 ]t became a law by reason of the failure of the President to sign the bill within ten 
days from presentation on Thursday, January 5. 
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payment of the :nterest on the removal and subsistence fund due the 
Cherokee Indians in North Carolina”, approved May 1, 1863. Jan. 20. 
An act [S. 89] -o repeal a part of the twenty-sixth section of an act 
approved Februery 15, 1862, entitled “An act to alter and amend an 
act entitled ‘An act for the sequestration of the estates, property, and 
effects of alien 2nemies, and for indemnity of citizens of the Con- 
federate States and persons aiding the same in the existing war with 
the United States’, approved August thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one”. 

An act [S. 161, to increase, for a limited period, the salary of. the’ 
Vice-President. 

An act [H. R. 10] amendatory of an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the organizetion of the Arkansas and Red River Superintendency 
of Indian Affairs, to regulate trade and intercourse with the Indians 
therein, and to preserve peace on the frontiers”, approved April 8, 


1862. 


An act [S. 128] to amend an act entitled “An act for the establishment 
and organization of the Army of the Confederate States of America”, 
approved March 6, 1861. Jan. 23. 
An act [S. 112] to prescribe the pay and allowances of provost marshals 
and clerks of military courts. 

An act [S. 131] to regulate the pay of lieutenants in the Navy com- 
manding batteries on shore. , 

An act [S. 165] to amend the act entitled “An act to organize forces 
to serve during the war”, approved February 17, 1864. 


An act [H. R. 308] to provide more effectually for carrying out certain 
stipulations in the treaty made with the Cherokee nation of Indians. 
Jan. 27. 

An act [S. rrr] to authorize the President to appoint commissioners 
for the exchange of prisoners. 

An act [S. 164] to extend the jurisdiction of the State tax collector of 
Mississippi over eastern Louisiana. 

An act [S. 100, to amend the act to provide an invalid corps, approved 
February 17, 1364. 


An act [S. 159] to secure more effectually the preservation and dis- 
tribution of the effects of deceased officers and soldiers. Feb. 3. 

An act [S. 134 to increase the maximum rates of compensation allowed 
to railroad corapanies for the transportation of the mails of the Con- 
federate States. 

An act [S. 153] appropriating, for the use of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, certain money deposited by the postmasters with the depositaries 
of the Government created under the act approved February 17, 1864. 
An act [H. E. 352] to provide for certain claims due the State of 
Louisiana. | 
An act [H. E. 351] to provide for certain claims due the State of 
‘North Carolira. | 

An act [H. R. 242] to provide for sequestrating the property of persons 
liable to military service who have departed, or shall depart, from the 
Confederate States without permission. 


59. 
6o. 


61. 


Documents 


. An act [S. 155] to regulate the pay and allowances of certain female 


employees of the Government. Feb. 8. 


. An act [H. R. 361] to provide for the reissue of bonds and certificates 


of indebtedness of the Confederate States in certain cases. Feb. ro. 


. An act [S. 168] to authorize the appointment of a commissary general, 


with the rank of a brigadier general. Feb. r1. 


. Anact [H. R. 364] appropriating $10,000 to pay claims in the recruiting 


service of the Confederate States. Feb. 14. 


. An act? [S. 150] to provide for the lighting and warming of the 


Executive Mansion, and for the supply of forage and commissary stores 
for the use of the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
Confederate States. Feb. 17. 


. An act [S. 179] to amend an act to provide for holding elections for 


Representatives in the Congress of the Confederate States from the 
State of Missouri, approved January 19, 1864. Feb. 18. 


. An act [S. 86] fixing the salaries of certain civil officers in the Trans- 


Mississippi Department. 


. An act [H. R. 304] to increase the efficiency of the cavalry of the Con- 


federate States. Feb. 23. 


. An act [H. R. 273] to authorize the consolidation of companies, bat- 


talions, and regiments. 
An act [S. ror] to authorize the exchange of registered bonds issued 
under the act of February 28, 1861, for coupon bonds of like amounts 
and times for payment. 


. An act [S. 135] to provide for the remission of the penalty for non- 


delivery of tithes of bacon due in the year 1864. 
An act [S. 146] making an appropriation for the removal and erection 
of the naval ropewalk. 


. An act [S. 151] to provide for the canceling of 4 per cent bonds and 


certificates received in payment of taxes and other public dues. 


. An act [H. R. 336] to authorize the establishment of an office of 


deposit in connection with the Treasury. 


. An act [S. 104] to extend the provisions of an act entitled “An act in 


relation to the receipt of counterfeit Treasury notes by public officers”, 
approved May 1, 1863, and the provisions of the fifth section of the act 
approved February 17, 1864, entitled “An act to amend the act for 
the assessment and collection of taxes, approved May first, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-three”. 


An act [S. 94] to amend the law in relation to the receipt of counterfeit 
Treasury notes by public officers. Feb. 25. 

An act [S. 84] to regulate, for a limited period, the compensation of the 
oflicers, clerks, and employees of the civil departments of the Govern- 
ment in the city of Richmond. 

An act [H. R. 303] for the further organization of the field artillery 
of the Confederate States. 


3 It became a law by reason of the failure of the President to sign the bill within ten 
days from presentation on Monday, February 4. 
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An act [H. R. 373] to provide for the more efficient transportation of 
troops, supplies and munitions of war upon the railroads, steamboats, 
and canals in the Confederate States, and to control telegraph lines 
employed by the Government. Feb, 28. 

An act [S. 12¢] to provide for the employment of free negroes and 
slaves to work upon fortifications and perform other labor connected 
with the defen.e of the country. 

An act [H. R. 375] authorizing proof to be received of the loss or 
destruction of zouchers necessary in the settlement of accounts. 

An act [S. 17o to increase the number of acting midshipmen in the 


An act [H. R 325] to make appropriations for the support of the 
Government of the Confederate States of America from the first day of 
January to the thirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred and sixty-five. 
Mar. 1. 

An act [H. R. 377] to establish an arsenal and foundry in the valley 
of Deep River. in the State of North Carolina. 

An act [H. R.-382] to amend the fourteenth section of an act entitled 
“An act to rečice the currency and to authorize a new issue of notes 
and bonds”. 


An act [S. 16=] to authorize the appointment of additional officers in 
the Engineer Corps. Mar. 2. 


An act [H. E. 371] to relieve agriculturists exempted and detailed 
under the act of February seventeenth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
four, in certain cases. Mar. 3. 

An act [H. R 381] to provide for the redemption of the old issue of 
Treasury note held by certain Indian tribes. 

An act [H. R 348] to increase the compensation of marshals, criers, 
jurors, and wi-nesses. | 

An act [H. R 383] to require noncommissioned officers and privates, 
held as prisonzrs of war, to be paid upon their individual certificates, 
supported by vath. 


An act [S. 137] to establish the Hag of the Confederate States. Mar. 4. 
An act [S. 19: | declaring certain persons liable to duty in the reserve 
forces of the spective States. 

An act [S. 10€] to modify and amend an act to regulate the destruction 
of property urder military necessity, and to provide for the indemnity 
thereof, approyed March 17, 1862. 

An act [S. 16] to allow missionaries in the Army rations. 

An act [S. 1g] to authorize the Secretary of War to negotiate with 
the governors-of the several States for slave labor. 

An act [S. 133] to increase the pay of assistant paymasters in the 
Provisional Navy. 

An act [S. 20e | to continue in force and extend an act entitled “An act 
to increase tle compensation of the noncommissioned officers and 
privates of the Army of the Confederate States”, approved June 9, 1864. 
An act [S. 2G] to provide for returned prisoners of war. 

An act [H. R 319] more effectually to prevent and punish absenteeism 
and desertion.in the Army. 
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An act [S. 117] to authorize the commanders of the reserves in each 
State to order general courts-martial and to revise the proceedings of 
courts-martial and military courts. 


An act [H. R. 388] to authorize the First Auditor to receive and keep 
the accounts of the Navy Department. Mar. 6 

An act [H. R. 389] to amend an act to authorize the appointment of 
assistants to the Register in signing bonds and certificates, approved 
February 14, 1863. 

An act [H. R. 399] to authorize the Secretary of War to purchase a 
percussion-cap pressing machine. 


An act [S. 187] to regulate the business of conscription. Mar. 7. 


An act [H. R. 266] to amend post route No. 1649, in the State of 
Georgia. Mar. 8. 

An act [H. R. 398] making an appropriation for the purchase of a 
percussion-cap pressing machine. 

An act [H. R. 395] to regulate the compensation of the State Collector 
of Virginia. 

An act [H. R. 397] to provide for the payment of the amounts due 
certain officers and privates who are prisoners of war. 

An act [S. 191] to abolish the office of all officers engaged in dis- 
charging the duties of provost marshals, except within the lines of an 
army in the field. 

An act [S. 180] to amend an act entitled “An act to prevent the procur- 
ing, aiding and assisting persons to desert from the Army of the Con- 
federate States, and for other purposes”, approved January 22, 1864. 


An act [H. R. 320] to change the mode of filling vacancies among 
commissioned officers of companies, battalions, and regiments. Mar. 9. 
An act [H. R. 288] authorizing the promotion of officers, noncom- 
missioned officers, and privates for distinguished valor and skill, or for 
peculiar competency and general merit. 

An act [H. R. 393] to provide for paying, in cotton, the annuities due 
the Seminole, Creek, Choctaw, and Chickasaw nations of Indians. 
An act [H. R. 347] to authorize and regulate the allowances of naval 
storekeepers. 

An act [H. R. 294] to secure to sick and wounded officers the same 
rights and privileges in obtaining leaves of absence as are now provided 
by law for soldiers obtaining furloughs. 

An act [H. R. 295] authorizing hospital accommodations for treat- 
ment, including subsistence, to certain officers and soldiers resigned, 
retired, or discharged. 

An act [H. R. 244] to provide for the settlement of certain matters of 
account growing out of purchases of property, as alleged by the pur- 
chasers, for the use of the Government, by Payne & Co., in the State 
of Texas. 

An act [H. R. 404] further to amend the act to provide an invalid 
corps, approved February 17, 1864. 

An act TH. R. 408] regulating the compensation of Government of- 
ficers, clerks, and employees in the city of Petersburg. 

An act [H. R. 407] to construe and declare more explicitly the meaning 
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of an act to increase the compensation of the heads of the several Execu- 
tive Departments and the Assistant Secretary of War and the Treasury 
and of the Assistant Attorney-General and the Comptroller of the 
Treasury and other officers therein named, approved June 14, 1864. 
An act [H. R. 210] making an appropriation for the construction and 
repair of ‘railrozds for military purposes for the year 1865. 

An act [S. 22c] to increase the salary of the assistant treasurer at 
Charleston, S. 3. 


. An act [H. R. 379] to levy additional taxes for the year 1865 for the 


support of the sovernment. Mar. II. 


. An act [H. R. 343] providing for the auditing and payment of properly 


authenticated claims against the Cotton Bureau in the Trans-Mississippi 
Department. 


. An act [H. R. 258] to amend the act of February 7, 1863, 50 as to 


allow commutetion to soldiers for the war who have received no 
furlough. 


. An act [H. R. 342] providing for the auditing and payment of certain 


properly authenticated claims. 


. An act [S. 219] to regulate the payment of clerks employed at the post 


offices in the cities of Richmond and Petersburg. 


. An act [S. x6f] to amend an act entitled “An act to provide and 


organize a general staff for armies in the field, to serve during the war”, 
approved June 14, 1864. 


. An act [H. R. 415] making an appropriation to supply a deficiency 


in the War D:partment during the fiscal period ending December 
31, 1864. 
An act [S. 221] for the relief of maimed soldiers. 


An act [H. R. 406] to amend the acts to regulate the assessment and 
collection of taxes in kind. Mar. 13. . 
An act [H. R. 394] to authorize the President to appoint a commis- 
sioner to take proof as to expenditures made by the State of Tennessee 
for the benefit of the Confederacy previous to the transfer of her troops 
to the Confederate Government. 

An act [H. R. 402] to make rules concerning captures on land, 

An act [H. R. 367] to increase the military force of the Confederate 
States. 

An act [H. R. 387] to amend an act entitled “An act to establish and 
organize two bureaus in connection with the agency of the Treasury”, 
etc., approved February 17, 1864, and to provide for the more efficient 
organization oZ the agency of the Treasury for the Trans-Mississippi 
Department. 

An act [ H. R. 407] to amend and extend the provisions of an act entitled 
“An act fixing the salaries of certain civil officers in the Trans-Mississippi 
Department”, approved February 18, 1865. 

An act [ H. R. 307] authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to borrow 
specie, to be applied to the redemption and reduction of the currency. 
An act [H. R. 385] making additional appropriations for the support 
of the Governnent of the Confederate States of America from January 
I, to June 30, 1865. 

An act [H. R. 416] to increase the compensation of tax collectors and 
assessors in the cities of Richmond and Petersburg. 
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An act | 
An act [ 
cases. 
An act [H. R. 405] to establish certain post routes therein named. 
An act [S. 217] in relation to printing and binding, in pamphlet form, 
the acts, resolutions, and treaties adopted at each session of Congress. 
An act [S. 199] to change the time for the assembling of Congress for 
its next regular session. 

An act [S. 216] to appropriate money to pay the Missouri State Guard. 
An act [S. 222] supplemental to an act approved on the 4th day of 
March, 1865, entitled “An act to authorize the commanders of the 
reserves in each State to order general courts-martial and to revise the 
proceedings of courts-martial and military courts”. 

An act [H. R. 423] to prevent improper communication of intelligence 
to the enemy. 

An act [H. R. 324] to authorize the appointment of certain tax officers 
for the Trans-Mississippi Department. 

An act [H. R. 424] for furnishing bagging and rope for the packing 
of tithe cotton. 

An act [H. R. 425] to authorize the settlement of the claim of the State 
of North Carolina for expenses incurred in executing the acts of Con- 
gress to further provide for the public defense, and to organize forces 
to serve during the war. 


H. R. 390] for the relief of tax payers ir certain cases. 
H. R. 384] for the relief of bonded agriculturists in certain 


An act [H. R. 413] to amend the sequestration laws. Mar. 14. 

An act [H. R. 414] making an additional appropriation for the 
redemption of a temporary loan, made in the year 1861, of sundry banks 
in the Confederate States, to supply funds to the Treasury. 


. An act [S. 224] to limit the issue of forage. 
. An act [S. 172] to extend an act entitled “An act to graduate the pay 


of general officers”, approved June ro, 1864. 


. An act [S. 205] to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 


seven per cent bonds to certain persons in North Carolina. 


. An act [H. R. 428] to authorize the Postmaster-General to purchase 


United States postage stamps for certain purposes. 


An act [H. R. 350] to diminish the number of exemptions and 
details. Mar. 76. i 


. An act [H. R. 429] making appropriations for the support of the 


Government of the Confederate States of America from July 1, to 
December 31, 1865, and to supply deficiencies. 
An act [H. R. 418] relative to the impressment of slaves. 


. An act [H. R. 435] to establish a certain post route therein named. 


An act [H. R. 419] to amend an act providing for the establishment 
and payment of claims for a certain description of property taken or 
informally impressed for the use of the Army, approved June 14, 1864. 
Mar. 17. 

An act [H. R. 341] requiring suit to be brought against persons con- 
nected with the Cotton Bureau and Cotton Office in the Trans- 
Mississippi Department. 


. An act [H. R. 434] to amend an act entitled “An act to diminish the 


number of exemptions and details”. 
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147. An act [S. 2157 to appropriate money to pay the expenses of the joint 
Select Committze on the Subject of the Treatment and Exchange of 
Prisoners. 

148. An act [H. R. 337] to grant transportation to discharged and disabled 
soldiers. 


149. An act [H. R. 431] for the relief of the officers and employees of the 
Treasury Note Bureau. Mar. 16. 

150. An act [H. R. 412] to authorize the President of the Confederate 
States to orgarize, in the city of Richmond and county of Henrico, 
a volunteer force for temporary service. 

151. An act [S. 204] to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to receive 
specie from the several States of the Confederacy and use the same for 
the benefit of zaid States. 

152. An act [S. 227] to amend the act to regulate the business of con- 
scription, approved March 7, 1865. 

153. An act [H. R. 440] to increase the pay and mileage of officers traveling 
under orders. 

154. An act [S. 18:] to amend the law in relation to impressments. 

155. An act [S. 22%] to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate impress- 
ments”, approved March 26, 1863, as amended by the act approved 
February 16, ~864. 

156. Anact [H.R. 442] supplemental to an act entitled “An act to diminish 
the number of exemptions and details”. 

157. An act [S. 225] to amend the tenth section of the act entitled “An 
act to organize forces to serve during the war”. 


IJ. PUBLIC Acts PASSED IN SECRET SESSION: STATUTE II, 1864-1865 


Chapter Title 
1. An act [H. E. 284] to issue a further foreign Joan. Jan. 4, 1865. 


2 


- 


An act [S. 127] to provide for the appointment of a general in chief 
of the armies of the Confederate States. Jan. 23. 


3. An act [H. R. 357] making an appropriation for the redemption of 
one-fortieth cf the three million pounds foreign loan, due March 1, 
1864. Feb. >. 


4. An act [S. 102] to authorize the exportation of produce and mer- 
chandise bouzht from the Government. Feb. r8. 


5. An act [H. E. 417] to increase, for a limited period, the compensation 
and mileage of Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in Congress, 
and the compensation of the officers of both Houses in Congress. 
Mar. 9. 

6. An act [S. 218] to authorize the removal of the Naval School. 

7. An act [H. R. 426] to provide for the safety of the archives of the 


Government and for assembling of Congress at any place other than 
the seat of government. Mer. 14. 


8. An act [H. E. 438] to raise coin for the purpose of furnishing necessary 
supplies for the Army. Mar. 17. 


I. 


IG. 


II. 


132, 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


.816 Documents 
IH. Pusric RESOLUTIONS PASSED IN OPEN SESSION 
Number Title 


Joint resolution [H. R. 19] of thanks‘to Gen. N. B. Forrest and the 
officers and men of his command. Dec. 6, 1864. 


. Joint resolution [S. 21] of thanks to Brig. Gen. Stand Watie, Colonel 


Gano, and the officers and men under their command. Jan. 23, 1865. 


. Joint resolution [S. 24] directing the transfer of certain funds from 


the Navy Department to the Treasury. Jan. 27. 


. Joint resolution [H. R. 21] of thanks to Brig. Gen. John S. Williams 


and the officers and men under his command for their victory over the 
enemy at Saltville, Va., on the 2d day of October, 1864. Feb. 3. 
Joint resolution [H. R. 20] construing the act of January 30, 1864, 
increasing the compensation of certain officers and employees of the 
Government. 


Joint resolution [H. R. 24] of thanks to the officers and men of the 
Ninth, Fourteenth, and Fifty-seventh Regiments of Virginia Infantry. 
Feb. 8. 


. Joint resolution [S. 27] of thanks to Capt. Raphael Semmes, of the 


Confederate States war steamer Alebama, and the officers and crew 
under his command. Feb. rr. 


Joint resolution [S. 26] of thanks to Mr. John Lancaster, of England, — 
for his friendly conduct toward the commander, officers, and crew of 
the Alabama. Feb. 14. 


Joint resolution [S. 28] of thanks to the officers and soldiers of Gen. 
Bushrod Johnson’s old brigade of Tennessee troops and the brigade of 
the late General Archer, composed of Tennessee and Maryland troops, 
now in the Army of Northern Virginia. Feb. 18. 

Joint resolution [S. 20] relating to the manufacture of railroad iron 
and to new lines of railroad. 

Joint resolution [S. 29] extending the provisions of the joint resolution 
to allow sick and wounded officers of the Army transportation to their 
homes, and hospital accommodations, approved June 10, 1864. 


Joint resolution [H. R. 28] authorizing the transfer of funds in the 
Quartermaster General’s Department. Feb. 23. 


Joint resolution [S, 22] exempting maple sugar from the tithe imposed 
by the act entitled “An act to amend an act entitled “An act to lay 
taxes for the common defense and carry on the Government of the 
Confederate States,’ approved April, twenty-fourth, eighteen hundred 
and sixty three”, approved February 17, 1864. Feb. 24. 


Joint resolution [S. 32] construing the act of May 31, 1864, to provide 
for the appointment of a disbursing clerk in the War Department. 
Mar. 4. 

Joint resolution [H. R. 33] for the relief of postmasters in certain 


cases. Mar, rr. 
Joint resolution [H. R. 22] in regard to the Cotton Bureau and cotton 
transactions in the Trans-Mississippi Department. 
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17. Joint resolution [S. 35] providing for donations to the Treasury of the 
Confederate Stazes. Mar. 13. 
18. Joint resolution [S. 37] of thanks to Lieut. Gen. Wade Hampton. 


19. Joint resolution [H. R. 30] expressing the sense of Congress on the 
subject of the lete peace commission. Mar. 14. 
20. Joint resolution [H. R. 31] respecting a census. 


IV. Pusrt:c RESOLUTIONS PASSED IN SECRET SESSION 


Number Title 
1. Joint resolution [S. 25] to amend a joint resolution entitled “Joint 
resolution on che subject of retaliation”, approved May 1, 1863. 
Feb, 8, 1865. 


V, Private Act: PASSED IN OPEN Session: STATUTE II, 1864-7865 


Chapter Title 
1. An act [S. 63] for the relief of Mrs. Margaret A. Rice. Nov. 22, 1864. 


2. An act [H. R. 268] for the relief of Sarah A. Heiskell, wife of the 
Hon. Joseph B. Heiskell, a Representative from the State of Tennessee. 
Dec. 19. 


3. An act [H. R. 368] for the relief of James Sykes, agent of James W. 
Sykes. Feb. 2e, 1865. 


4. An act [S. 223] for the relief of the Exchange Bank of Virginia. 
Mar. 13. 


5. An act [H. R. 421] for the relief of the Exchange Bank of Virginia, 
at Norfolk. Afar. 16. 


VI. Private RESOLUTIONS PASSED IN OPEN SESSION 


Number Title 
1. Joint resolution [H. R. 23] for the relief of the Virginia Mechanics’ 
Institute. Fee. 8, 1865. 


2. Joint resolution [H. R. 26] for the relief of James D. Brown. Feb. 23. 


3. Joint resoluticn [H. R. 27] for the relief of the legal representatives 
of John R. Cerdwell. Feb. 28. 


4. Joint resolution [H. R. 34] for the relief of Alexander F. Kinney, 
Confederate States depositary at Staunton, Va. Mar. 77. 


5. Joint resoluticn [H. R. 35] for the relief of Stephen B. Marshall, jr., 
tax collector of Putnam County, Ga. Mar. 16. 
6. Joint resolution [H. R. 36] for the relief of William C. Hagan. 


VII. Prrvare RESOLUTIONS PASSED IN SECRET SESSION 
Number Title 
x. Joint resolution [H. R. 29] in relation to the services of Manuel and 
Rafael Armij> and Julian Tesorio. Mar. 9, 1865. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
BOOKS OF GENERAL, ANCIENT, AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


A History of Europe. By H. A. L. Fismer, Warden of New College, 
Oxford. Volume I, Ancient and Mediaeval. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1935. Pp. xii, 449. $4.00.) 

Tue first of a three volume history of Europe by the Warden of New 
College traverses the ground from the emergence of Hellas to the fall of 
Constantinople. Net a compendium, since a knowledge of the facts is taken 
for granted, nor a survey, for such a label is inappropriate for work so pene- 
trating, it may be described as an interpretative essay attempting to explain 
why things happened as they did during a span of more than two thousand 
years. For Mr. Fisher there is no tide in humam affairs. “Men wiser 
and more learned than I have discerned in history a plot, a rhythm, a pre- 
destined pattern. These harmonies are concealed from me.” The play of 
the contingent and the unforeseen bulks too large to permit the formulation 
of any law regarding human social development. The author contents 
himself in saying that “the fact of progress is written plain and large on the 
page of history; but progress is not a law of nature”. Yet, one may well ask, 
is “the pleasure of recalling to memory” the sole answer of the riddle that 
has tormented the ablest historians of our generation? 

The task of synthesis upon so sweep:ng a scale has been so abused in re- 
cent years that few of the historical profession have dared embark upon it. 
However, even specialists, whose undoubted right it is to cavil over under- 
tones and overtones, should rejoice that one so well qualified has assumed 
the responsibility. That this work contains its share of little nagging errors 
cannot be denied. However, because of its wholesome regard for modern 
scholarship and because of its writing-—devoid of literary tricks and devices, 
always lucid, oftentimes exquisite—this history promises to attain the rank 
of distinguished historical writing. 

A scant third of the book deals with the heritage of Greece and Rome. 
The vast accretion of culture that rolled in upon Hellas was challenged by 
the Greek mind and survival was conditioned upon the test that man was 
essentially “proud and free, on happy terms with himself, with the world 
and with Olympus”. Indeed one of the last achievements of the Greek world 
was to impress its spirit upon Christianity, soon to become the sine qua non 
of European membership. To Hellenic civilization European man is in- 
debted for the liberation of thought and the refinement of taste. Rome, 
drawn “half reluctantly and of no set pan” into empire, failed to provide 
“the flexibility that human institutions must possess” in order to endure. 
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In her greatest strength were laid the seeds of her greatest weakness. The 
Germans are praised because they had the secret of political liberty which 
Rome had forgotten, the passion for individual initiative which Rome had 
suppressed, and, perhaps of paramount importance, the habit of rearing 
large families, which Rome had chosen to neglect and despise. 

The destruction of the Goths in the sixth century was a profound error, 
and of Justinian the author writes, “few men whose personality is so un- 
certain fill a greater place in history”. The effective unity of the Christian 
Church broke “on the rock of vocabulary and syntax”. The Eastern Church 
never challenged secular power; consequently no great liberating movement 
is traceable to its agency. Yet it is a mistake for the classical scholar to smile 
at the Byzantines for they were the channel through which the rudiments 
of culture and Christianity were communicated to the Balkans and else- 
where. Mr. Fisher discerns no set purpose save plunder in the outpouring 
of the Arabs, and for the Norsemen the same judgment is reserved. 

The early Christians had no philosophy of the state or belief in the re- 
generation of society through institutions. “They were neither socialists, 
communists, nor individualists.” The superstitious side of Christianity was 
so developed during the seventh century that it was open to the contemporary 
critic to observe that the cult of a single God had been left to the Moslem and 
the Jew. In passing, Mr. Fisher remarks that “the possible loss to society 
through the enforced celibacy of many of the best men in every generation 
was never a matter of comment in an age which regarded celibacy as the first 
and hardest of human virtues”. The Church for long was able to silence the’ 
voice of the isolated rebel; “by devout and laborious gymnastic” it succeeded 
_in converting the works of Aristotle into “an exact and authoritative confirma- 
tion of the Catholic faith”; and in the thirteenth century, thanks to the lusty 
blows of an Albertus Magnus and a Thomas Aquinas, it weathered an in- 
tellectual crisis at a time when many of the antecedents of the Reformation 
were visible. If the Hundred Years’ War had not supervened, the forces 
making for freedom would have captured new frontiers in line of their ad- 
vance, 

While Dante was writing that the highest activity of man is intellectual, 
that intellectual progress is arrested by war, that universal peace is the su- 
preme end of politics, to be made secure only by the reduction of the whole- 
world under a single government, the near future held in store the Hundred 
Years’ War, chaos in Spain, fratricidal wars in Italy, unbelievable bloodlettings 
in Russia, and the fall of Constantinople. Such were the labors of a new world. 
And while even contemporaries were to recognize in the crumbling of the 
walls of Constantinople the end of an epoch, the official biographer of Henry 
the Navigator was preoccupied in making certain that his fame “should not 
rest upon activities so novel and inglorious as the organization of maritime 
trade-and discovery”, 

‘Princeton University. . J. E. POMFRET. 
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Zenon Papyri: Business Papers of the Third Century B. C. dealing with 
Palestine and Egypt. Edited with Introductions and Notes by 
Wikram Linn WESTERMANN, Professor of Ancient History, Colum- 
bia University, and Eraser Sayre Hasenorsri. Volume I. 
[Columbia Papyri, Greek Series, IIL.] (New York: Colümbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1934. Pp. x, 177. $6.00.) 


In this volume fifty-eight papyri from the archives of Zenon, a responsi- 
ble agent of Apollonius, finance minister of Ptolemy II Philadelphus, are pre- 
sented, all except nine of which are hitherto unpublished. These last have 
been included so that the entire Columbia group of Zenon documents may 
be available in this and a projected second volume. The papyri cover the 
period 259-248 B.C. 

The first two documents supplement our somewhat scanty knowledge of 
Apollonius’s business interests in Syria and Palestine and of commercial re- 
lations between these lands and Egypt. We hear for the first time of the 
export of reed mats and pickled meat from Egypt, and get further evidence 
of the purchase of slaves in Palestine for Apollonius. In the latter connec- 
tion we gain further proof of the existence of a sales tax on slaves, an im- 
post already carefully considered by Westermann in his book Upon Slavery 
in Ptolemaic Egypt (Columbia University Press, 1929). 

The remaining documents relate to the management of Apollonius’s affairs, 
including his large estates, in Egypt. They lend further color to the picture of 
the economic life of the time so vividly painted by Rostovtzeff in his book 
A Large Estate in Egypt in the Third Century B. C. (Madison, Wisconsin, 
1922) and by Edgar in his publications of Zenon papyri. Among the docu- 
ments are found accounts of receipts and expenditures, letters of recom- 
mendation and complaint to Zenon, and requests for his intervention with 
Apollonius in behalf of the writer. Reports of commercial and financial 
transactions and projects, in which Zenon’s opinion is frequently consulted, 
and letters of instruction from Apollonius are also included. 

Many of these documents merit special mention as contributing new and 
valuable information. Thus one of the accounts, No. 4, has to do with 
the distribution of papyrus rolls to the various clerical bureaus employed 
by Apollonius in his official capacity, and is important as going far to show 
that papyrus was surprisingly cheap, contrary to the conclusion of Glotz. A 
letter, No. rr, from three citizens of Caunus, Zenon’s birthplace, request- 
ing Zenon to secure for them an audience with Apollonius to discuss mat- 
ters of concern to their city strengthens the view already held that Apollo- 
-nius “wielded an almost independent authority over the Carian dependen- 
cies of Egypt”. A letter, No. 42, from Apollonius to Zenon instructing him 
to render account to a banker Python and to Phileas, presumably the princi- 
pal state accountant of the Arsinoite nome, of the collections from the beer 
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concession and all the remaining collections in Philadelphia suggests that 
Zenon’s activities in finance and administration had an even wider scope 
than has hitherto been recognized. This letter illustrates a time-honored 
financial practice, for it appears that Apollonius in his capacity of proprietor 
of an estate at Philadelphia has advanced money to himself as finance min- 
ister of Ptolemy. Ina receipt, No. 49, for an advance payment in kind upon 
rent we hear for the first time of a twenty-one aroura allotment of land to a 
military settler, and a new name, Demetrius, is added to the list of eponymous 
troop commanders already known. We learn in another receipt, No. 55, of 
250 B. C., that wine from the aponioira, nominally payable to the deified 
Arsinoe, has been assigned to the guards of the zomarchos in payment of 
their regular money wages, thereby offering “the first definite proof known 
to us that the income of the apomoira was used for other purposes than the 
charges of the cult worship”. 

These few citations may suffice to give an indication of the interest and 
value of this excellent new publication of Zenon papyri. 

Williams College. Grorce McLean Harper, jr. 


By Light, Light: the Mystic Gospel of Hellenistic Judaism. By Erwin 
R. Goovrenoueu, Professor of the History of Religion, Fellow of 
Jonathan Edwards College, Yale University. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. .1935. Pp. xv, 436. $5.00.) 


Ir has been increasingly recognized, during the last half century, that 
Philo of Alexandria is of crucial importance for the understanding of reli- 
gious thought in the West. His voluminous writings, owing to their complete 
lack of logical arrangement and literary form, have never been widely read, 
either in ancient or modern times; but in his own right Philo is one of the 
world’s great thinkers, and when measured by his influence may fairly rank 
as one of the three or four greatest. In the present volume Professor Good- 
enough has given us perhaps the most illuminating of all modern studies of 
Philo. His theory is a wholly original one, but is the outcome of prolonged 
study and genuine philosophical insight. He holds that Philo was the 
spokesman of an esoteric Jewish group, corresponding to the mystery socie- 
ties in the contemporary pagan world. Within this sect the Jewish ritual _ 
was formally accepted, but was understood as the outward expression of a 
mystical, transcendental faith. God became the ultimate Being, which dif- 
fuses itself by a process of radiation through the Logos and the Powers in 
which the Logos is retracted. The primitive Biblical history became sym- 
bolical of this process. To the uninstructed the characters appear to be real 
men and women, but the initiate thinks of them abstractly as repre- 
senting the stages by which the Light is imparted, and by which the mind 
can ascend to the Light, through the illusions of the visible world. Per- 
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haps the most striking part of Dr. Goodenough’s exposition is his treatment 
of the place assigned to Moses in the Philonic scheme. He makes out that 
Moses is regarded as in some sense an incarnation of the principle of the 
~ Logos, so that in the Mosaic law the opportunity is offered to men of at- 
taining to fellowship with the divine. Dr. Goodenough’s thesis, when in- 
dicated thus baldly, may seem to be little more than another of the bizarre 
speculations which are the bane of modern historical inquiry. At every 
point, however, it is grounded in full investigation, and is supported by a 
force of reasoning and a wealth of learning which will impress all serious 
students. The reader continually feels that much that was perplexing to him 
in the thought and purpose of Philo has now been made intelligible for the 
first time. It even becomes apparent that the Commentaries are not the 
hopeless jumble for which we are wont to take them, but are constructed 
on a definite plan. Where we would chiefly take issue with the author is in 
his conception of Philo as the representative of a secret cult within Judaism. 
Undoubtedly there were many schools of Jewish thought in the first century, 
some of them much more in sympathy with Greek philosophy than with 
Rabbinism. This diversity in Judaism, especially the Judaism of the Dis- 
persion, is an obscure subject, on which we are still groping for light. But 
there is nothing in Philo, as Dr. Goodenough himself expounds him, that 
suggests a mystery cult. He only pushes to its limit the prevailing effort to 
interpret the Jewish law in terms of the metaphysical ideas then current in 
the Hellenistic world. The value of the book, however, is in no way 
affected by any doubts we may have as to the soundness of one peculiar 
view. Whatever may have been Philo’s position as a teacher we can feel that 
the doctrines which he taught are here presented, in clear and forcible 
language and with real understanding. It is to be hoped that Dr. Good- 
enough will follow out his project of continuing his present work with an 
inquiry into the whole development of Christian Hellenism. No task in 
the field of historical religion is more urgent, and there is ample proof in 
this volume that no one, either in this country or abroad, is better qualified 
than the author to perform it. 
Union Theological Seminary. E. F. Scorr. 


BOOKS OF MODERN HISTORY 


Inventaire des Affaitadi, banquiers italiens à Anvers de l'année 1568. 
Par J. Denucé, archiviste et conservateur des Musées d'Archéologie 
de la ville d'Anvers. [Collection de documents pour l’histoire du 
commerce, I.] (Antwerp: Editions de “Sikkel”. 1934. Pp. 260. 
15 belgas.) 


THE Affaitadi were sedentary merchants of some distinction. We have 
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known the type through the Bardi, Peruzzi, Medici, and Fuggers. Beginning 
in a humble way, such merchants rose te positions of importance in trade, 
both local and international. The type performed many economic functions — 
such as importation, exportation, wholesaling, retailing, transportation, stor- 
age, acting as commission agents for other merchants, dominating certain 
mining and industrial activities, and, finally, reaching their commercial peak 
as private bankers. In the last-named capacity, they lent money to princes 
and potentates, receiving concessions at home and abroad. 

The Affaitadi grew up in Cremona but some members of the family went 
to Lisbon when Portugal was at its commercial height. In Lisbon they were 
concerned with the spice and sugar trades. Indeed from at least 1500 on- 
ward they played an important part in the importation and refining of 
sugar. Although they had offices at Cremona, Rome, Seville, Medina del 
Campo, Valladolid, and Lisbon, it was at Antwerp that the family reached 
its height under Giovanni Carlo Affaitadi, and it is this Giovanni Carlo who 
occupies the central place in the present book. 

Giovanni Carlo, born at Cremona in 1500, and having learned the busi- 
ness of his house in Cremona, Venice, and Lisbon, made Antwerp his chief 
center about 1530. How rich and full the years spent at Antwerp were— 
until his death in 1555! Always a merchant, he was one of the world’s great 
bankers. Antwerp was growing as he grew. Just as Jacob Fugger helped 
the Emperor Charles V to secure his election, so did Affaitadi give him later 
financial assistance in his wars. Like Fugger, he sought to cement his gains 
by investment in real estate. Indeed he became the Baron of Ghistelles and 
the hereditary chamberlain of Flanders. His two daughters married very well 
and his three sons, noble and rich, did not engage in trade or banking. 
Although the family had reached its height in Giovanni Carlo at Antwerp, 
as has been said, it is most often remembered for the beautiful palace com- 
pleted by Giovanni’s oldest son at Cremona. 

Fortunately, Giovanni Carlo had- an able brother Giovanni Battista A ffai- 
tadi, to whom his affairs were to be entrusted after his death. It was only 
in 1568 that Giovanni Carlo’s property could be fully inventoried and a 
satisfactory statement made to the children. The total assets were 130,162 
florins, from which deductions of 64,304 had to be made, leaving 65,858 
florins as the net fortune. The wise Giovanni Battista had already invested 
heavily in real estate near Antwerp, thereby giving the family a certain 
stability in Flanders, which with purely personal property they would never 
have attained. For the purpose of the book now under review, however, 
the chief matter of importance is the inventory of 1568 that Giovanni 
Battista caused to be prepared. 

This inventory, to be compared .with that of the Fuggers edited by Pro- 
fessor Strieder, listed not simply the physical assets but also the whole prop- 
erty of the estate. For a study of an international commercial and banking 
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house, the inventory and supporting documents have great value. They 
show the relation of the various branches to one another, the debts of per- 
sons high and low, and the tendency to invest in real estate. The records 
come from private and public archives in Antwerp. We may hope for and 
expect more use of such documents in the future. 

The editor has provided a useful general introduction, transcribed the 
documents, and identified in footnotes many of the persons whose names 
appear in the documents. It would be helpful to all interested in commercial 
history, if the editor, or someone else, would analyze, and reproduce ex- 
amples of the detailed account books of the Affaitadi. 

Harvard University. N. S. B. Gras. 


Écrits notables sur la monnaie: XVI siècle, de Copernic à Davanzati. 
Reproduits, traduits, avec une introduction, des notices, et des notes 
par Jean Yves Le Brancuu, docteur en droit. Avant-propos de 
Francois SIMIAND, professeur au Collège de France. Deux tomes. 
[Collection des principaux économistes, Nouvelle édition.] (Paris: 
Félix Alcan. 1934. Pp. civ, 177; 241. 35 fr. each.) 


Hisrorrans and economists will doubtless welcome the new and revised 
edition of Daire’s Collection des principaux économistes, of which Ecrits 
notables sur la monnaie form two of the earliest volumes, To throw light 
upon current problems and to render accessible certain studies that historians 
of economic thought have unearthed in recent years, Professors Simiand and 
Pirou, the able editors of the revised edition, have extended the series back 
into the sixteenth century. 

In an illuminating introduction (pp. xxiti-civ) and scholarly notes M. 
Le Branchu describes the economic conditions that gave rise to each treatise, 
analyzes its contributions, and discusses its influence upon theory and prac- 
tice. In every case the particular manuscript or printed edition reproduced 
has been selected with great care and the variants in other important edi- 
tions noted. Not the least valuable service of M. Le Branchu is his pene- 
trating re-examination of Miss Lamond’s generally accepted ascription of the 
authorship of 4 Discourse of the Common Weal of this Realm of England 
to John Hales. In the opinion of the reviewer, M. Le Branchu makes a 
somewhat better case for Thomas Smith than did Miss Lamond for Hales. 

From Copernicus to Davanzati the authors of the Ecrits notables agree 
in denouncing debasement and admonishing princes to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the coinage. Jean Bodin was not only the first of these writers to 
recognize the role of the fertile American silver mines in the Price Revolu- 
tion, but the only one who assigned them proper importance. The other 
authors concentrated their attention upon such factors as monetary debase- 
ment, a really important cause of the upswing of prices in several countries, 
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and upon such trivial forces as forestalling, regrating, monopoly, usury, and 
vagrancy. Even Bodin mistakenly sought ancillary causes of the Price 
Revolution. 

The usefulness of Ecrits notables is materially impaired by the devotion 
of roughly five sevenths of the first volume to Bodin’s Réponse, available in 
the excellent edition of Professor Hauser, and five sixths of the second volume 
to the Discourse of the Common Weal, accessible in Miss Lamond’s edition. 
Unfamiliarity with recent studies of sixteenth century prices? led M. Le 

1 See, for example, Stanislaw Hoszowski, Ceny we Lwowie w XVI i XVII Wieku 

(Lwów, 1928). A résumé and the statistical tables are given in French. 
Branchu and Professor Simiand (in his foreword) to place the beginning of 
the Price Revolution too late. Probably few historians of economic thought 
will concur in M. Le Branchu’s and Professor Simiand’s disparagement of 
the quantity theory of money expounded by Bodin because of the lack of 
certain elements present in most of the conflicting twentieth century ver- 
sions. ‘Their efforts to show that Copernicus and Gresham clearly formu- 
lated Gresham’s law contrast strangely with this attitude toward Bodin. The 
theory that prices vary directly with the quantity of money is certainly as 
close to the quantity theory of Keynes or Hawtrey as is the simple declara- 
tion that bad money drives good money out of circulation (which is all that 
can be claimed for Gresham or any other writer in Ecrits notables) to the pre- 
cise formulation of Gresham’s law by Alfred Marshall and his followers. 
Surely one who sees an anticipation of Say’s law of markets in the doctrine 
that money consists of counters used in exchange (p. xcii) calls heavily upon 
his imagination. 

Duke University. Earz J. HAMILTON. 


Studies in Administration and Finance, 1558-1825, with Special Refer- 
ence to the History of Salt Taxation in England. By EDWARD 
Hucues, Lecturer in Modern History in the University of Man- 
chester. [Publications of the University of Manchester.] (Manches- 
ter: University Press. 1934. Pp. xii, 528. 215.) 

Tuts volume deals with the revenues which, from 1564 to 1825, the 
English crown derived from salt produced in Great Britain. Elizabeth’s 
advisers first intended to introduce a genuine gabelle, combining produc- 
tion by a royal patentee with a royal monopoly of sale. After 1641 the pat-. 
ent system was set aside in favor of the excise. Abandoned during the Res- 
toration, the salt excise was revived in 1694 as a duty of one shilling per 
bushel on salt made in England. The rate was steadily pushed upward. 
In 1805 Pitt raised the levy to fifteen shillings per bushel, the equivalent of an 
ad valorem duty of 1500 per cent. The tax was rendered bearable by a sys- 
tem of allowances, such as rebates of the duty on exported salt, compensa- 
tory bounties on exported fish, and deductions for wastage in transportation, 
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which reduced the yield of the tax in 1730 from £470,000 gross to £186,000 
net. The duties on the salt used in curing a “hundred of cod” amounted 
to £r 6s. 8d. and the allowance on the fish thus cured, £2 ros. As the salt 
tax grew heavier it was attacked by the rising industrial interests, by the 
agriculturalists, dairy farmers, and butter makers, and by the philanthro- 
pists, led by Sir Thomas Bernard, who saw in the salt tax an unwarranted 
burden on the poor. The tax was repealed in 1825. 

Hughes is interested in describing the place of the salt tax in the revenue 
system and in showing the interference of interests which resulted in the 
various schedules of rates and allowances which were actually adopted. 
Other scholars have stressed the constitutional aspects of fiscal history; 
Hughes develops the administration of a single revenue. He draws upon an 
amazing variety of sources and introduces a wealth of information on sub- 
sidiary matters, such as eighteenth century education, the beginning of the 
English canals, changing theories of taxation, and accounts of the careers of 
numerous individuals. 

Some of Hughes’s conclusions are fundamental enough to compel, if sub- 
stantiated, significant historical corrections. On the ground that the Salt 
Office was ably staffed and efficiently conducted, Hughes suggests a revi- 
sion of the views commonly held regarding the quality of eighteenth cen- 
tury administration. Walpole is stripped of every quality of insight, courage, 
and judgment in his role of public financier. Yet since Hughes’s evidence re- 
lates only to Walpole’s handling of the salt tax in 1730-1732 there is still 
something to be said for the great minister. Hughes’s implications, too, are 
occasionally open to question, as when he suggests that the bankruptcy of 
Charles I is evident from his acceptance of the stipulations of the salt patent 
of 1635. 

An excess of detail lends the book a certain heaviness of style, which is 
curiously reminiscent of Professor Unwin, Hughes’s master. Apart from 
this, the work is a model of the sort of thing which should be done for 
separate revenues and departments in order to create a well-rounded picture 
of British public finance before the nineteenth century. 

The index, with the frequent recurrence of entries followed by thirty or 
forty unanalyzed page references, leaves something to be desired. 

The University of Illinois. Frenericg C. Derz. 


At the Court of Queen Elizabeth: the Life and Lyrics of Sir Edward 
Dyer. By Razrx M. Sarcenr. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1935. Pp. xiii, 229. $3.00.) 

Sir Edward Dyer is chiefly known as the friend of Sir Philip Sidney and 
the earliest of the Elizabethan court poets. All that survives of his poetry 
which can with any certainty be ascribed to him is printed in an appendix 
to this book and fills just twenty-five pages. Of his life besides Dr. Sargent 
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has gathered up such fragments as remain. The gathering has been diligent, 
but the placing of the man against his background reveals too often a dis- 
position to exaggerate the importance of the role he played and also, it is to 
be feared, an inadequate knowledge of the stage setting. This is notably 
true in connection with Dyer’s official career which was confined in the main 
to one or perhaps two rather insignificant missions to the Low Countries. 
Dr. Sargent seems to have grasped very imperfectly the situation in the Low 
Countries and indeed the whole complex of Anglo-Spanish relations under 
Elizabeth. He should have recalled the exploits of Hawkins and Drake, to 
say nothing of the affair of the pay-ships in 1569 and the open countenance 
of the Dutch rebels during the late 7o’s and the early 80’s before he wrote 
“for the whole twenty-six years of her reign the very keystone of Elizabeth’s 
foreign policy had been to stave off hostilities with Spain” (p. 81). He 
should have realized that the Dutch leaders would have preferred a French 
alliance, if they could have got it, before an English one (pp. 80, 85). He is 
stretching the bow very far when he calls the Anglo-Dutch alliance Dyer’s 
work (p. 82), and he is hardly fair in blaming all the haggling between 
Dutch and English in 1585 upon Elizabeth (p. 85), as all readers of Motley 
will know. His assumption that Dyer’s visit to the Low Countries in 
June, 1588, was on public business is not supported by the evidence he pre- 
sents (p. 95). Finally, his statement that the Dutch established their re- 
public in the summer of 1588 while Parma’s attention was diverted by the 
Spanish Armada (p. 96) is, as it stands, nonsense. All told, the Dutch put 
in some eighty years on that job. 

Those who love Philip Sidney will resent Dr. Sargent’s comparison of his 
death with that of Lord Byron (p. 8g) and his digging out of John Aubrey’s 
old scandal about the relations between Philip and his sister (p. 69), which 
is absolutely without sound foundation and ought to be consigned to the 
oblivion it deserves. 

These points are raised not in any carping spirit but simply to illustrate 
that Dr. Sargent has not studied his period carefully enough to venture 
generalizations about it. He has done a good deal of useful work in clearing 
up some doubtful facts about Dyer and in bringing together a number of 
other facts which, though already in print, are rather scattered. His work 
in the manuscript collections, which included the Public Record Office, the 
British Museum, the Bodleian Library, and Hatfield House, yielded dis- 
appointingly little, rather less, indeed, than he intimates since at least two 
documents which he quotes from the Bodleian Library are already in print 
(pp. 50, 92-92). | 

The book should certainly be used with caution and should not be ac- 
cepted as authoritative except for the bare, ungarnished facts of Dyer’s life. 
So taken, it will be serviceable though disappointing. It leaves Dyer where 
it found him with no new claim to consideration unless it be that of having 
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been completely hoodwinked by that sixteenth century arch-charlatan, Sir 
Edward Kelley. 


The University of Pennsylvania. Conyers READ. 


De jure naturae et gentium libri octo, by Samuel Pufendorf. Volume I, 
Photographic Reproduction of the Edition of 1688, with an Intro- 
duction by Warrer Simons. Volume II, Translation, by C. H. Or- 
FATHER and W. A. OLDFATHER. | 

Jus gentium methodo scientifica pertractatum, by Christian Wolf. 
Volume I, Photographic Reproduction of the Edition of 1764, with 
an Introduction by Dr. Orrrrep Nivpotp. Volume II, Translation, 
by Joserx H. Drage. [The Classics of International Law, edited by 
James Brown Scott for the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace.| (New York: Oxford University Press. 1934. Pp. 66a, 1002; 
64a, xiii, 1465; lvi, 411; lit, 565. $10.00 each set.) 

SamuEL Pufendorf lived at a time and in an area which still felt the con- 
sequences of the Thirty Years’ War, and was strongly influenced by the 
current doctrine of natural law and by the work of Grotius. He prepared a 
book on general jurisprudence, published in 1660, which led to his appoint- 
ment in 1661 at Heidelberg University to what has been called the first chair 
of public international law. He was called to the University of Lund, Sweden, 
in 1670 and published in 1672 De jure naturae et gentium libri octo. Under 
the assumed name of Severinus de Monzambano he had already published 
another work, De statu Imperii Germanici, which, pointing out the defects 
of the Treaty of Westphalia of 1648, is somewhat similar to some of the recent 
treatises upon the Treaty of Versailles of 1919. His fame, however, is more 
especially based on the De jure naturae et gentium. He wrote upon other 
aspects of law and on history, and as was usual for authors of his day also 
upon theology. In some respects the work of Pufendorf shows characteristics 
of the Spanish school and of Bodin who had written a hundred years before. 
The introduction by Judge Walter Simons is scholarly and the translation 
by Professors C. H. and W. A. Oldfather is clear. 

Christian Wolff, 1679-1754, like many writers of that period, acquired a 
knowledge of theology in his early education. He even hoped to reduce the- 
ology to categories of mathematical certainty. Like other leaders of thought 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Wolff considered a broad basis 
. essential to a sound education. His preference for mathematical clarity caused 
him to wish to restate some of the loose conclusions of Pufendorf. Naturally 
Wolffs accurate thinking and fearless expression of his thought made him 
the center of controversy and a school of opponents was faced by a school of 
his supporters. His Jus gentium methodo scientifica pertractatum proposed 
to treat the law of nations according to a scientific method and to demark 
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clearly the natural law of nations “from that which is voluntary, stipulative 
and customary”. This volume brought to a conclusion in 1748 his eight 
volume work on “The Law of Nature treated according to a Scientific 
Method”. 

Wolffs treatment of the law of nations places the emphasis on method and 
system. By his close reasoning on many subjects he reaches conclusions ` 
which are now generally accepted though in dispute in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. His reasoning upon neutrality would not justify a state in taking the 
attitude advocated by some modern writers, for he maintains that it is allow- 
able for a state to be neutral if it “be to the interest of the state”. As has 
often been the case, even with later writers, he at times confuses impartiality 
and neutrality. 

The translator, Professor Joseph H. Drake, has caught the spirit of the 
original. The sympathetic introduction by Dr. Otfried Nippold adds to the 
understanding of Wolff’s method and the significance of his work in many 
other fields as well as the field of international law. | 
Harvard University. GEORGE GRAFTON WILSON. 


La prépondérance française: Louis XIV, 1661-1715. Par A. DE SAINT- 
LÉGER, professeur à la Faculté des lettres de l’Université de Lille, et 
| Pricipre Sacnac, professeur à la Faculté des lettres de l’Université 
de Paris. [Peuples et civilisations, Histoire générale, publiée sous la 
direction de Louis Halphen et Philippe Sagnac.] (Paris: Félix Alcan. 

1935. Pp.563. 50 ir.) 

Tuis great series projected by Professors Halphen and Sagnac approaches 
completion of its vast program. Already some of its earlier volumes have gone 
into second and revised editions, which testifies not only to the skill of their 
authors but to the fashion in which this project has met the needs and 
tastes of our times. With the publication of this treatment of the Age of 
Louis XIV, and French preponderance—one of the most important of the 
volumes, especially from a French standpoint—the series takes on new value 
and new strength. Its authors, though working, we are told, in strict col- 
laboration, have divided their great task into two different, though closely 
connected, parts. The history of politics, war, and diplomacy has, in general, 
fallen to the lot of Professor Saint-Léger; that of the internal history of 
France and of “civilization” to Professor Sagnac; and it is a tribute to both 
authors that it is not always easy, or, indeed, always possible, for one not 
familiar with that circumstance to realize the dividing line. It is, in fact, 
an admirable collaboration. | 

It is, no less, an admirable treatment of one of the most important, most 
complex, and most difficult periods of French and European history. It has, 
indeed, that advantage of unity which is afforded by the life and the ambi- 
tions of Louis XIV. Upon those ambitions and the resistance to them hangs 
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the whole history of the period between the Peace of the Pyrenees and the 
Peace of Utrecht. That great stretch of history the authors divide into three 
periods—the rise of Lovis’s power, from 1661 to 1678, the apogee, from 1678 
to 1685, and the decline of French power from 1685 to 1715. In that there 
is nothing new or revolutionary; but in the intervening Book III, “La réno- 
vation intellectuelle de Europe”, there is a notable departure from conven- 
tional history which gives the work a distinctive character. That book con- 
tains three chapters, one on the “constitution” of modern science, one on the 
progress of rationalism, and one on the currents or movements in art and 
letters. That, expressed in terms of France, is essentially the same principle 
on which a modern school divides history not in the older terms of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation as marking the line between medieval and 
modern, but in terms of science and rationalism at the close of the seventeenth 
century as the true break between those two eras. To this these chapters lend 
their influence, and that influence is not slight. 

If there is one characteristic which impresses one in’ the chapters on 
political history in this volume, it is their clarity. It would be hard to better 
the account of the world in 1661, or of the French monarchy at the accession 
of Louis XIV. It has in it something of the vision and the sweep of Sorel— 
and that, in one reviewer’s mind, is the highest praise. The story which fol- 
lows of the “politics of prestige” is old and familiar, but it is told freshly 
and vigorously. As far as one may judge from footnote references, it is based 
on printed sources, books, and articles. The familiar names of Lefèvre- 
Pontalis, of Japikse, Mignet, Pribram, Waddington, Erdmannsdérffer, Phil- 
lipson, with others less well known but no less authoritative occur through- 
out. Yet if there is here no new or striking contribution to our knowledge of 
the period from sources hitherto unexplored, there is, as well, no misinterpre- 
tation. It is an account which in all its essentials can be relied on to relate the 
facts without favor or prejudice, 

From an English standpoint, one might suggest that the relations between 
William of Orange anc the English Opposition in the years before the 
Glorious Revolution might have been stressed more, so that one might better 
understand what happened afterward. One may also regret the omission of 
the relations, however obscure, between the growing class of “propriétaires 
fonciers”, “avides, arrogantes, ambitieux”, and politics, even, or especially, in 
diplomacy in the years fcllowing 1688. These are, perhaps, only the peculiar 
fancies of a reviewer for more information on what seem to him of the 
greatest importance. If, again, he might venture to suggest that English Non- 
conformity played an even greater part in the designs of Louis XIV than it 
seems to get credit for in these pages, this might, again, seem merely stressing 
his own predilections. Finally, he finds no clear answer to the great problem 
as to why Louis XIV chose to challenge England’s enmity by recognizing the 
Old Pretender, James Stuart, as king of England on his father’s death. 
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Despite the explanation here given, that still remains more of a mystery than 
would appear from these pages, in one mind, at least, 

These, and other questions which arise as one reads these entertaining 
and instructive chapters; remain, after all, minor matters in the face of the 
great sweep of this long history. Only, when we come to know more of 
some of them, if ever, we shall be forced to rewrite some of its pages in the 
light of greater knowledge of how and why some of these things happened 
as they did. 

. Harvard University. . W. C. ABBOTT. 


Vauban, 1633-1707. Par P. Lazar, colonel du génie, docteur ès lettres 
de l’Université de Paris. Préface de M. le général Weygand. (Paris: 
Félix Alcan. 1934. Pp. v, 658. 60 fr.) 


CoLonez Lazard has written a very full life of Vauban. He has even 
taken the trouble, in order to provide an appropriate setting for his narrative, 
to prepare chapters on the origin of the corps of engineers and on the 
science of fortification before Vauban. The first illustrates the curious 
anomalies of military organization in the days of Louis XIV and the second 
serves to reiterate the fact, already pointed out by others, that Vauban did 
not so much invent new methods of fortification as manifest an extraordinary 
skill in adapting methods already known. o 

In pursuing the story of Vauban’s life the author rejects the usual 
chronological method and divides his study into sections dealing with Vau- 
ban’s different activities. The narrative of his military career naturally re- 
ceives the most attention, but there are sections on his work as a military 
engineer, on his private life, on his contribution to the organization and 
methods of infantry, and on his part in the development of the artillery. His 
ideas about the reorganization of the army, his contribution to civil life, and 
even his proposals for the navy receive separate treatment. It is an impressive 
diversity of activity that is brought out, evidence of extraordinary versatility. 

One of the most interesting features of Colonel Lazard’s book is his 
description of Vauban’s thoughts upon public affairs. He paints him as a 
farseeing critic of the system and conditions of his own day although, as was 
not unusual with such critics, a devoted admirer of the monarcKy. There is 
little to show, however, that Vauban’s excellent ideas ever achieved much ex- 
cept, at the last, to cost him the favor of the government. 

Probably the best sections of the book are those that analyze Vauban’s 
contribution to the art of fortification and siegecraft. Colonel Lazard points 
out very carefully that Vauban ought not to be regarded as the originator of a 
set system of fortification, that he himself specifically rejected such an idea 
when he said, “The art of fortification does not consist of rules and systems, 
but solely of good sense and experience”. If Vauban must be credited with 
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the parentage of a system, it is far more accurate to picture him as the author 
of a system for besieging fortified places than of one for erecting them. It was 
far truer to say that a fortress assaulted by Vauban was as good as taken 
than that one built by him was invulnerable. 

This sensible evaluation of Vauban’s contribution to the military art is 
perhaps the best feature of Colonel Lazard’s biography. In spite of that merit, 
however, the book makes rather unsatisfactory reading. Because of its pecul- 
iar organization it seems too much like an autopsy. Vauban is taken method- 
ically to pieces and spread out on the dissecting table for the student’s ex- 
amination. The separate features of his career and character thus exposed to 
view are individually so imposing as to leave no doubt that they belonged 
to a man of unusual capacities and accomplishments. But it is impossible to 
put these remains together again in a fashion to give a really satisfying 
picture of the living man. His development, his personality, and his in- 
fluence refuse to come into focus, even though Colonel Lazard has quoted 
extensively from Vauban’s writings. In fact, the use of quotations is much 
too extensive and they have been gleaned, for the most part, from rather 
formal treatises that do but little to illuminate the living quality of the man. 
All in all, the book is difficult reading and does not quite convince the reader 
that all the qualities and accomplishments listed belonged to one living man. 
No biography can be really satisfactory that leaves its hero in pieces, no 
matter how imposing the fragments. 

Swarthmore College. TROYER S. ANDERSON. 


Marlborough: his Life and Times. By The Right Honourable Winston 
S. Cuurcuitt. Volume II, 1702-7704; volume IV, 1704-1705. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1935. Pp. 364; 296. $6.00.) 


IN these volumes Marlborough is seen majestical and triumphant at the 
climax of his career. Unused letters from the Blenheim archives add some- 
thing to our knowledge of him as a person, and more to our understanding 
of the difficulties which gave him more trouble than did the armies of Louis 
XIV. That the discordant Alliance instead of falling apart, limped along in 
its inco-ordinate war-making, was the fruit of the duke’s inexhaustible 
patience, “his massive superiority alike over events and men” (III, 233). 
When all is said, however, he remains fairly inscrutable. “One of the bar- 
riers between history and Marlborough is his self-restraint”, remarks Mr. 
Churchill. “At the worst he is ‘uneasy,’ or “will pass his time ill’ At the 
best he will make the enemy ‘uneasy,’ or “do some service for the Queen,’ if 
only they will ‘venture’ ” (II, 220). To offset this reticence his descendant 
and biographer is fluent, caustic, and audacious, with more of Sarah than of 
John in him. But the reader, dividing his attention pleasurably between the 
two male Churchills, notes a kinship of spirit between them, for both are 
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aristocratic and Tory by inclination, and for both war has an exhilaration that 
surmounts its horrors. “There is no moment in war more thrilling than a 
surprise attack at dawn” (IV, 209). “So they rode them down and killed 
them all, or chased them into the Danube” (IV, 39). Mr. Churchill’s ex- 
periences as war correspondent and war minister, which have enabled him to 
write a capital chapter on “The Structure of the War”, and move him here 
and there to question the wisdom of Marlborough’s decisions, barb certain of 
his comparisons. Queen Anne’s government received from the front bulletins 
“more informing than the ones we used to have in the Great War” (III, 15). 
Of the treatment of enemy aliens he remarks: “Of course, nowadays, with 
the many improvements that have been made in international morals and 
behaviour, all enemy subjects . . . would, as in every other state based on an 
educated democracy, be treated within twenty-four hours as malignant foes, 
flung into internment camps, and their private property stolen to assist the 
expenses of the war.” Whereas in Marlborough’s day, “The main acceptances 
of a polite civilization still reigned across the lines of opposing armies, and 
mob violence and mechanical propaganda had not yet been admitted to the 
adjustment of international disputes” (III, 98). The French were “by no 
means less prone than other races to require the highest conduct from allies” 
(IV, 213). The life of the twentieth century generalissimo “is not different, 
except in its glory, from that of a painstaking, punctual public official, and far 
less agitating than that of a Cabinet Minister who must face an angry Cham- 
ber on the one hand or an offended party upon the other” (III, 115). 

Since party warfare has changed no whit since Queen Anne prayed to be 
delivered from it, Mr. Churchill finds himself entirely at home in the politics 
of the early eighteenth century. “The whole Tory Party thought the practice 
[Occasional Conformity] wicked, blasphemous, deceitful, an outrage upon 
the body and blood of Christ, and also extremely inconvenient at election 
times” (IIT, 94). As witty and ironical are some of his characterizations, for 
example, of Rochester (III, 67), and Victor Amadeus of Savoy (III, 199 ff.). 
He is at his best in glancing appreciations in which man, act, and moment 
are caught simultaneously. It would be difficult to better the brief sentence in 
which St. John is brought into the story: “This brilliant being was now 
flying speedfully upward” (IH, 312). Apropos of the action by which the 
duke pierced the famous Lines of Brabant Mr. Churchill observes: “Marl- 
borough dealt separately in daring and in prudence” (IV, 214). The French 
generals, as the campaign of 1704 narrowed toward Blenheim, “discoursed 
agreeably upon the forthcoming operations” (III, 319), but on that day Tal- 
lard “saw doom outstaring him” (IV, 103). 

Jf certain of these scintillations recall the style and attack of the late 
Lytton Strachey, Mr. Churchill is probably unaware of it; both authors show 
a capacity for ironic disdain, and in that lies their resemblance. More surely 
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Mr. Churchill has at one time or another sat at the feet of Carlyle as historian, 
for there are many passages Carlylean in their stormy eloquence. Because he 
has less defending and exculpating to do in this than in the earlier period 
of Marlborough’s career, Mr. Churchill is less peppery and contentious, less 
the dynast, more the historian. It would be impossible to dismiss this work 
lightly as the diverting hobby of an ex-minister. It is careful, accurate bio- 
graphy which many readers will wish to read again. What divides it from 
enduring historical achievement—is there such?—is not failure on the au- 
thor’s part to ascertain and study facts, and to present them brilliantly, is not 
the concentration on politics and war, nor the apologetics in Marlborough’s be- 
half, but just the absence under the surface of facts and interpretation of that 
broad sunken river of historical knowledge in which indignation and other 
impetuosities, and the nostalgia for a magnificent past “when dukes were 
dukes” (III, 314) and heroes were heroes, are quenched or allayed; in which 
the dispassionate and often stodgy equanimity of the historian has its roots. 
In this learned journal one may hazard the supposition that humanity is as 
grand and as shabby today as it was in the Augustan years which have Mr. 
Churchill’s approval. 
Vassar College.» VioLer BARBOUR. 


British Diplomatic Instructions, 1689-1789. Edited for the Royal His- 
torical Society by L. G. Wickuam Leco, Fellow and Tutor of New 
College, Oxford. Volume VH, Part IV, France, 1745-1789. [Cam- 
den Third Series, Volume XLIX.] (London: Royal Historical 
Society. 1934. Pp. xxxiii, 338.) 

Tue indignant denial of a British minister in 1774 that any close under- 
standing existed between France and England could serve very well as a text 
for the forty years covered by this volume. In twelve of those years the two 
countries were at war, two were taken up by peace negotiations, and in the 
remaining twenty-six never at any time, except perhaps during the drafting 
of the Eden treaty, was the atmosphere other than one of profound distrust. 
To British secretaries of state the cause seemed clear; it was France’s “rest- 
less and ever enterprizing spirit of ambition, which in spite of every idea of 
their own real interests [is] perpetually at work in forming new plans of in- 
trigue if not of conquest”, England, on the contrary, favored the maintain- 
ing of “universal and perpetual peace throughout the world”, but always with 
the suave, firm reminder that the king, while he wished no new acquisitions, 
“will not be interrupted in the quiet possession of those he has got”. Under 
such conditions strong language often and easily fell from the pens of 
British ministers: “If the Duke d’Aiguillon persists in forcing us to unbend 
the British sails, let him do it with his eyes open . .. it is not right that [he] 
should deceive himself by imagining that a British fleet when once out in such 
a crisis as this is, can parade about the seas doing nothing... Every move 
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France made was regarded with suspicion. A clause repeated in all ambassa- 
dorial instructions after 1763 implicitly assumed that in revenge she would 
as soon as possible try to recover lost possessions and retrieve the reputa- 
tion of her arms, while in 1774 Rochford could even interpret the restoration 
of the parlements as meaning that Vergennes with their support would de- 
clare general bankruptcy as the necessary prelude to beginning hostilities. 
British ambassadors to the Most Christian King, therefore, acted without dis- 
guise as spies in an enemy country. Their primary function was to scrutinize 
the condition of the French army, the navy, finances, France’s relations with 
other powers, the pacific or warlike disposition of her ministers and her 
court, in order to discover “dangerous tendencies”, War with France was 
the normal expectancy of this period. 

Such a general impression is more readily gained from selected documents 
than from a mass of manuscript material, and therein lies the justification for 
a series of this nature. Much depends, of course, upon the editor. Mr. Wick- 
ham Legg, while deliberately including only those incidents which gave rise 
to a definite instruction, has exercised a wise discretion, reflecting the signifi- 
cance of the various periods in the choice and number of documents. A third 
of this book deals with the peace negotiations of 1763 and 1783, and over half 
with the three embassies of Albemarle (1749-1754), Stormont (1772-1778), 
and Dorset (1784-1789). Only twenty pages are needed for the quiet years 
from 1763 to 1769, when in spite of the tone of the instructions George III’s 
governments seem to have followed the old Tory policy of isolation. That 
venture came to an end with Choiseul’s annexation of Corsica and his at- 
tempted interference in the Russo-Turkish war. An appendix contains the 
instructions given to Shirley and Mildmay in 1750 for the settlement of 
colonial boundaries, and to Eden in 1786 for the commercial treaty. 

Yale University. STANLEY PARGELLIS. 


Church and State in England in the XVIIIth Century. By the Rev. 
Norman SyKkeEs, Professor of History in the University of London. 
[The Birkbeck Lectures in Ecclesiastical History delivered at Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, 1931-1933.] (Cambridge: University Press; 
New York: Macmillan Company. 1934. Pp. xi, 455. $7.00.) 
Tues: lectures afforded to Professor Sykes, fortunately himself a clergy- 

man, an opportunity to offer needed correctives on some points of the history 

of the eighteenth century Church. He undertakes chiefly to “portray” in a 

“series of sketches” the “episcopate in its political and ecclesiastical character, 

the higher and lower clergy in their several states and conditions, the paro- 

chial standards of the age, the predominant theories of the relations of church 
and state, and the tzue significance of the careers of Bishops Hoadly and Wat- 
son”. ‘The passages dealing with the “methods of episcopal appointment” 
in the reigns of Anne and the first two Georges are condensations from more 
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elaborate accounts given in the lectures, but omitted from the book for want 
of space. The author’s sympathetic life of Bishop Gibson qualified him the 
better to write of the subsequent period, when the Duke of Newcastle was 
the “Church Minister”. Students interested will hope that he may find oppor- 
tunity to publish matter omitted on that subject. 

Complaining with some ground that accounts by Evangelicals and High - 
Churchmen have given to eighteenth century bishops less than their due, Pro- 
fessor Sykes is at pains to recount their industry in visiting their dioceses to 
perform the several duties of their office. He notes the difficulties of travel in 
the time, the lack of coadjutors, and the duty of attending Parliament for a 
considerable part of the year. He finds that attention to their duties by bishops 
in the eighteenth century compares favorably with the records of their pre- 
decessors in office in earlier times and ought not in justice to be compared to 
that done later with ampler facilities for travel. 

The book is both something more and something less than its title indi- — 
cates. The Church was a phase of the organized life of the nation that scarcely 
existed apart from the state. But the titles of the chapters indicate that the 
author was concerned with more than the relations of churchmen and politi- 
cal officials. The first chapter is introductory, “From Restoration to Revolu- 
tion: Seed Time and Harvest”. Then follow: the “Bench in Parliament and 
Politics”; the “Office and Work of a Bishop”; the “Ladder of Preferment”; 
the “Clerical Subalterns”; the “Whole Duty of Man”; the “Alliance of Church 
and State in England”; “ ‘Latitudinarian Traditours’: Bishops Hoadly and 
Watson”. The concluding chapter, “Years of Plenty”, is a summary account 
of the later decades of the century. There is a selected bibliography at the end. 

Though mindful of the weaknesses and abuses from which the Church 
in the eighteenth century was not free, Professor Sykes offers in these lectures 
sufficient evidence to show that it ministered in a large degree to the religious 
life of the people of the time. The most serious weakness of his book was 
caused by the necessity of presenting the matter in the form of lectures, thus 
inhibiting a sufficient use of chronological organization to make clear the 
changes observable through the century. 

Duke University. W. T. LAPRADE. 


Catalogue of Political and Personal Satires preserved in the Department 
of Prints and Drawings in the British Musuem. Volume V, 1771- 
1783. By Mary Dororay GEorce, Litt.D. (London: British Museum. 
1935. Pp. xxxix, 851.) 

SIXTY-FIVE years ago the British Museum began the publication of a de- 
scriptive catalogue of its collection of satirical prints. Prepared by Frederic 
George Stephens, four volumes (the third being in two parts) covering the 
years 1320-1770 had been issued when further work was discontinued in 1883. 
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Now after a lapse of half a century, the trustees of the Museum have resumed 
publication. A successor to Mr. Stephens was happily found in Dr. M. 
Dorothy George, whose intimate knowledge of the period covered by the 
present volume is apparent on every page. 

As explained in the preface, the short title of the work, continued for con- 
venience from the earlier volumes, is not entirely accurate. The catalogue is 
based on a separate series of political and personal satirical prints in the De- 
partment of Prints and Drawings and does not profess to include, more than 
occasionally, items in other collections of the department or in the Museum 
Library. Mrs. George has wisely arranged the political prints by date of pub- 
lication, instead of by date of earliest subject matter as in the preceding vol- 
umes, and has listed the personal and social satires after the political satires of 
each year. The title of each item is followed by a detailed description of the 
print itself and by as much commentary as is necessary to explain its allusions 
and intent. The author’s descriptions are remarkably clear but, as this trans- 
atlantic reviewer must confess, often simply tantalize one with a desire to see 
the originals. Unfortunately for distant readers, the volume contains only 
one illustration, that being of the two earliest representations in the Museum 
of the typical John Bull, dated 1779, probably by Gillray. The trustees hope 
to continue the series down to the Reform Bill of 1832; perhaps future vol- 
umes may be somewhat more generously illustrated. 

That the prints of the period are or should be an important source for the 
historian is abundantly clear from this catalogue. Not only are such things 
as costume and manners well illustrated but the repetitions and the changes 
of subject matter from year to year offer significant clues to the topics which 
engrossed public attention. For, as Mrs. George points out in her useful intro- 
duction, the prints “were for sale and they had to be popular”. It is 
possible, however, to exaggerate the degree to which they reflect popular 
opinion, especially in connection with the political prints. The vast majority 
are antiministerial in tone. But the party in power is always more open to - 
satire, and supporters of the Opposition, even though a minority, more apt 
to wield arrestingly the pen or—in this case—the artist’s graver. 

This volume, covering as it does the period of the American Revolution, 
is of particular interest to students of American history. The very first item 
described is a depiction of the Boston Massacre so similar to Paul Revere’s 
celebrated print as to justify Mrs. George’s suggestion that both were copied 
from the drawing by Henry Pelham. The degree of public interest in the 
colonial situation and in the war is indicated by the fact that the entries in the 
subject index listed under “America”, numbering over two hundred, exceed 
those under any other heading. It is interesting to observe that there is only 
one unfavorable representation of Washington out of nine and that very few 
of the prints dealing with the revolting colonies are markedly hostile in tone. 

Five indexes—of persons, of titles, of selected subjects (somewhat severely 
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restricted), of artists, and of printsellers and publishers—add to the useful- 
ness of this work both to the historian and to the student of the graphic arts. 
Yale University. Lzeonarp W. LABAREE. 


The History of “The Times’. Volume I, “The Thunderer” in the Mak- 
ing, 1785-1841. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1935. Pp. xx, 514. 
$5.00.) 

The Struggle for the Freedom of the Press from Caxton to Cromwell. 
By Wikram M. Cuyp, Lecturer in English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of St Andrews. [St Andrews University Publications, No. 
37.| (New York: Oxford University Press. 1934. Pp. xvi, 360. $4.25.) 


Waitren by staff members who preserve the Times’ tradition of “obsti- 
nate anonymity”, this volume, the first in a series of three, marks the hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of the London Times. The book 
falls naturally into three divisions, corresponding to distinct phases in the early 
history of the paper: first, its foundation by John Walter I as a means of adver- 
tising a patented system of syllabic printing; second, its rescue from extinction 
by John Walter JI, who placed the paper upon a sound economic foundation; 
and third, its establishment as an independent political power under the 
editorship of Thomas Barnes. Founded at a time when “Freedom of the 
press consisted only in the power to sell a paper’s columns to better advantage 
than trade and commerce could yield”, the Times, like all its contemporaries, 
lived by practices inconsistent with political independence and social integrity. 
A contract for printing under the board of customs, the imposition of contra- 
diction and suppression fees, and a direct treasury subsidy of £300 annually 
in “reward for the politics” of the paper enabled the proprietor to derive some 
profit from his venture. In 1803 when the fortunes of the paper were ebbing, 
John Walter II became the responsible manager. By engaging able writers, 
by establishing rapid and dependable news service at a time when Englishmen 
were eager for Continental intelligence, by exploiting the mechanical steam- 
driven printing press, by greater attention to the expanding field of com- 
mercial advertising, and by generally shrewd management of the paper’s 
business affairs he reconstructed out of the moribund Times a valuable news- 
paper property and made it independent of governmental or party patronage. 
For, as Edward Sterling explained to Lord Wellesley, a man whose paper 
brought him in nine or ten thousand per year was “equally above the in- 
fluence of hope and fear”. At that time the ownership of a popular news- 
paper did not lead direct to the House of Lords. 

Thomas Barnes, who became editor in 1819 and whose control was com- 
plete from 1831 to 1841, took a prosperous journal reputed for its prompt and 
accurate news service and fashioned out of it a great engine of political publi- 
city and propaganda. Denouncing Peterloo, championing Queen Caroline, 
advocating Catholic emancipation, “thundering for reform”, and battling 
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with O’Connell, the paper was, in the main, only the amplified voice of 
“Fat old Barnes of The Times”. Barnes, moreover, was influential in lead- 
ing the newspaper public to regard the long leading articles, devoted almost 
exclusively to the great game of Whig versus Tory, as the central and vital 
feature of the newspaper. Excusing the failure to review novels, the editors 
explained that they had not time for romance, “except the extravagant 
romance of political life”. The politically interested and the politically en- 
franchised formed the, Victorian newspaper public. 

A newspaper possesses a dual personality. It is a private business under- 
taking and it performs, in part at least, services of a public nature. It is custom- 
ary to emphasize the latter and veil the former. But here we have a wealth 
of detail in regard to general business arrangements, costs of production and 
distribution, the stamp duties, the printing trades and circulation statistics. 
Valuable, too, is the detailed account of the complicated arrangement between 
the Walter printing business, the management of the paper, and the Times’ 
shareholders. 

Post-office and admiralty records, foreign office archives and the records 
of Printing House Square, together with diaries, reminiscences, and news- 
paper files have yielded material for the composition of this book. A sound 
bibliography and an appendix containing documents dealing with the re- 
lations between the press and the government are other admirable features 
of the work. Most anniversary histories of newspapers do not rise above the 
level of advertising puffs, but if the same standard of excellence is maintained 
in the later volumes, the Times will have a written history that surpasses any- 
thing of its kind that has yet appeared. 

The volume by Mr. Clyde on the freedom of the press is not as broadly 
informatory as the title would lead the reader to expect. A brief chapter sum- 
marizing the legislation and decrees regulating printing, publishing, and the 
importation of foreign books in England from 1476 to 1637 introduces the 

“main subject which is the vicissitudes that beset authors, journalists, and pub- 
lishers during the Puritan revolution. It is the familiar story of privileged 
monopoly and preventive censorship operating through the Stationer’s Com- 
pany and the licensing system. Public thirst for news and views in a time of 
unrest and crisis made the problem of press control and discipline of primary 
importance. The Puritans began by advocating freedom of the press, not for 
‘papists’ of course, but for themselves; later the’-Presbyterians claimed the 
same right but denied it to the Independents. When political power passed 
into the hands of the army leaders, in 1647, the preventive censorship was 
exercised with uncommon rigor against all royalist pamphleteers and news 
writers; and the act of September, 1649, exceeded in severity,and scope the 
prelatical censorship during the period of Charles l’s personal rule. Under 
the Protectorate the press became a political instrument in the hands of 
Cromwell and his council. Limited in scope and heavily charged with fac- 
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tual detail, the volume forms an important supplement, and in some instances 
a corrective, to J. B. Williams’s History of English Journalism to the Founda- 
tion of the Gazette. 

The University of Virginia. ~ ORoN James HALE. 


La cession de Parga: Les péripéties d'un ouvrage d'Ugo Foscolo. Par 

Sr. D. Minorro. (Athens. 1934. Pp.42. 20 fr.) 

L'âme grecque d'Ugo Foscolo: Documents inédits. Par Cosras Kero- 

FILAS. (Athens. 1935. Pp.28. 25 drs.) 

THE cession of Parga, the one free Greek community, by Great Britain to 
Ali Pasha in 1819, caused considerable stir at the time, and Foscolo, born, like 
his latest biographers, at Zante, wrote a book to stigmatize this action of the 
“Protectors” of the Ionian Islands. The monograph of M. Minotto asks, and 
endeavors to solve, the question, why this book was not published by the 
author. Rejecting the idea that the British government paid for Foscolo’s 
silence, and explaining the latter’s suddea affluence at “Digamma Cottage” by 
‘the legacy left to his illegitimate daughter, he considers that Capo d’Istria’s 
arguments and the author’s fears at a moment when reaction prevailed 
throughout Europe and he might have been expelled from England were the 
reasons for his suppression of his book, which, in any case, would not have 
altered the fate of Parga. M. Minotto, as is natural in an Ionian, is not quite 
impartial in his judgment of British policy. A few slips have crept into 
his work: Sir Thomas Maitland was not a “lord”, the Congress of Vienna did 
not cede “Piedmont” to Austria, and there is a new edition of Hidromenos’s 
History, the author of which was descended from one of the exiles from 
Parga. 

M. Kerofilas, whose Zantiote origin and long residence in Italy peculiarly 
fit him for writing on Foscolo, treats of the poet’s relations with the brothers 
Voultsos, his cousins, of whom the elder was one of the three members of the 
Ionian parliament under the British protectorate sent to London with the 
text of the Constitution of 1817. The National Library of Athens contains 
twenty-five letters from Foscolo to the brothers, twenty-two of which were 
published by the late Camillo Antona-Traversi and Angelo Ottolini in the 
Nuova antologia of January, 1935. M. Kerofilas uses these letters to show 
that Foscolo never forgot his birthplace, and repeatedly expressed the intention 
of ending his days there in a villa, whence he could gaze on the Ionian Sea. 
In the Athenian mansion of the grandson of one of the brothers are pre- 
served a portrait of the poet, presented by him to Dionysios Voultsos in 1817, 
two dedications in modern Greek of books given by him to his cousin, and the 
manuscript of his tragedy, Ajax. Of all these treasures, and of Voultsos’s por- 
trait M. Kerofilas publishes reproductions. The letters show the poet’s dis- 
like of the British, which was reciprocated, and reveal his intention of pub- 
lishing a long letter on the political situation in Greece and the Ionian Islands, 
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which, however, was never executed. He speaks of his daughter, by an Eng- 
lish woman whom he kad known when he was in Flanders as a soldier of 
Napoleon, writes about her to Gino Capponi, and suggests as a means of ex- 
tracting himself from his financial embarrassment in London, that the Ionians 
should appoint him as their paid representative in London to act as moral 
and political mentor of their young compatriots, who came there for purposes 
of study. The correspondence ceases from 1818 to 1827, when it was resumed 
shortly before the poet’s death. It shows that Greece may regard him as her 
son. : | 

Athens, Greece. WILLIAM MILLER. 


Fabulous Monster. By J. Danie: Cuamien. (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1934. Pp. viii, 357. $5.00.) | 
Despite the ironical and mythological implications of the title and the 

dozen or more references to the unicorn, this is an interesting, readable, and 

sympathetic biography of the ex-Kaiser, William IT. The author has based 
his study on printed materials. Die grosse Politik der europäischen Kabinette. 
and the Kautsky Documents have been used extensively for the marginalia of 
the Kaiser. Unfortunately, little use has been made of monographic writings. 

Chamier rejects flatly any psycho-pathological interpretation of the em- 
peror, whose personality is not to be explained on the basis of a physical dis- 
ability or of descent from stolid or mad German princes. Caustic is the com- 
ment of the author on those writers who have founded their theories on the 

Kaiser’s arm or on some unspecified affection running down his left side 

(p. 195). Chamier does not overlook the impulsiveness of the man, his ner- 

vous excitability, and his tendency to verbal extravagances. These character- 

istics have been overemphasized and have obscured the presence of other and 
finer qualities. William II was a man of parts, the possessor of a charming 
personality, intelligent, and thoroughly honest. As a ruler he was no auto- 
crat, but a constitutional monarch. He made appointments to higher posi- 
tions in accordance with recommendations from responsible quarters (p. 201) 
and followed, in matters of state, the proposals of his ministers, frequently 
against his own better judgment. Had ‘his counsels prevailed the principal 
errors of detail in foreign policy would not have occurred (p. 339). His 
ministers and advisers are represented as ambitious and intriguing men who 
made him their scapegoat: Bülow is roundly denounced for his conduct in 
the Daily Telegraph affair. In the field of foreign affairs the author stresses 
Anglo-German relations. The Kaiser is described in sweeping terms as “the 
only serious German advocate either of a consistent Anglophile policy or of 
an Anglo-German agreement” (p. 339). Of the Haldane mission Chamier 
writes, “The brain reels, indeed, at the idea that we should have offered any 
nation the privilege of keeping its fleet, by treaty, smaller than ours, while we 
remained free to fight it” (p. 230). The outbreak of the World War is pre- 
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sented from the point of view of a moderate revisionist, with the foreign 
policy of Sir Edward Grey characterized as “ambiguous”. 

The book represents a sincere endeavor to rehabilitate the person and 
policies of a much misunderstood and much maligned figure. Chamier has, 
perhaps, gone too far at times in his spirited defense of the Kaiser and in 
criticism of his ministers. These are matters of interpretation where opinions 
naturally differ. There are several slips in dates and some instances where a 
use of the monographic literature might have led the author to a different 
conclusion. Chamier has, nevertheless, made out a strong case for his subject 
and has produced in popular form a creditable biography of William Hohen- 
zollern. 

The University of Michigan. Howarp M. EHRMANN. 


The Russian Revolution, 1917-1921. By WituiaMm Henry CHAMBERLIN. 
Two volumes. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1935. Pp. xi, 
511; 1x, 556. $10.00.) 

Mr. Chamberlin has accomplished a very difficult task with considerable 
skill. To paint a picture of Russia during the period of revolution and civil 
war—a period full of bewilderment and confusion, to give unity to that pic- 
ture, and to weave the mass of detail into a developing historical process is no 
ordinary enterprise. The author has used the relevant literature with great 
thoroughness and the skill with which he has extracted the pith of his authori- 
ties and combined the various and sometimes divergent sources into a coherent 
narrative is an achievement of a high order. 

Mr, Chamberlin’s opening chapter discusses the social forces in Russian 
history. In the space of seventeen pages he conducts the reader through ten 
centuries of Russian history with the purpose of proving that the “Gordian 
Knot of class and social antagonism ... could only be cut by the sharp sword 
of revolution”. The argument is conceived along the familiar lines of the 
radical Russian intelligentsia who could see in their country’s past nothing but 
a series of nightmares and acts of brutal political oppression. The chapter 
will hardly convince those who are not committed to the theory of strict 
historical determinism; neither will it appeal to those investigators who be- 
lieve that Russia’s most critical problem—the land question—-was fairly on its 
way toward solution during the period immediately preceding the World 
War. The succeeding two chapters give interesting sketches of the pioneer 
period of revolutionary activity, of the revolution of 1905, and of the effects 
of the World War. These are followed by a more detailed account of the over- 
throw of the imperial regime, the history of the Provisional Government, the 
seizure of power by the Bolsheviks, and the first six months of the Soviet 
regime. The scene of the czar’s abdication is described in all its dramatic 
setting, and much new light is thrown on the behavior of Nicholas IT during 
this most fateful hour of his life. 
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The second volume begins with the uprising of the Czechoslovaks in the 
early summer of 1918 and ends with the introduction of the New Economic 
Policy in 1921. The bulk of the volume is devoted to the different campaigns 
of the civil war but it contains also an account of Soviet internal policies, the 
Communist party, and the foundation of the Third International. Students 
of Soviet economics will be disappointed with the relatively cursory treatment 
of the economics of communism. The chapter on War Communism is 
sketchy and there are important omissions. Mr. Chamberlin seems to lend 
support to the theory that the economic system which prevailed in Russia from 
1918 until 1921 was in a considerable measure due to the contingencies of civil 
war. This is a highly controversial issue on which even Bolshevik economists 
are far from being in agreement. Soviet writers often refer to the system not 
as War Communism, but as Integral Communism, the implication being that 
the measures enacted were part and parcel of communism and were not due 
to war emergencies. It is also pointed out that such features of the system as 
state regulation of peasant farming, abolition of wage payment, and labor 
conscription did not appear until 1920 when the civil war was over. 

One may also venture to disagree with the author when he applies the 
designation of counter-revolution to the anti-Bolshevik movement headed by a 
committee of Socialist-Revolutionist members of the Constituent Assembly ` 
(ch. XX). It is understandable that the Bolsheviks looked upon their 
socialist opponents as counter-revolutionists, but there seems to be no valid 
reason why an impartial investigation should follow them on that point. 
The author usually appears at better advantage in dealing with the activities 
of the Volunteer Army of General Denikin, and no chapter of his work will 
be read with greater interest than the account of the Second Kuban Cam- 
paign in the summer of 1918. Here Mr. Chamberlin’s lucid style of writing 
is of great value in illuminating a most complicated situation. 

It is a pity that there are so many errors and misprints in the work. The 
reviewer counted eighty-nine mistakes in the index alone and there are many 
more in the text. For some curious reason certain of the Red Army chiefs are 
referred to as “generals”. Even Uritsky, the head of the Petrograd Cheka, is 
given the rank of general (II, 542). There are also numerous errors in the 
chronological table. The Third Universal of the Ukrainian Rada was issued 
on November 20, 1917, and not on January 25, 1918. The agreement be- 
tween the Bolsheviks and the Left Socialist-Revolutionists was concluded on 
November 27, 1917, and not on December 1. The independence of Transcau- 
casia was proclaimed on April 22, 1918, and not on April g. The extra- 
ordinary revolutionary tax was adopted on October 30, 1918, and not on 
November 2. The Soviet decree on mobilization was issued on May 29, 1918, 
and not June 9 (II, 405). General Krasnov’s letter to the Kaiser asking for 
German intervention was dispatched on July 11, 1917, and not on June 28. 

These lapses, however, do not mar seriously the value of Mr. Chamberlin’s 
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work and should not obscure the fact that he has made a notable contribution 
to the understanding of the Russian Revolution. 
Page School, The Johns Hopkins University. James Bunyan. 


BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Dictionary of American Biography. Edited by Dumas Marone. Vol- 
umes XV-XVI, Platt-Seward. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1935. Pp. x, 647; ix, 621. $12.50 each; $250 for the complete set.) 


Tue publication of two additional installments of the Dictionary of 
American Biography demonstrates anew the great value which the completed 
set will have for students interested in the manifold aspects of America’s past. 
It is difficult to understand Professor T. C. Smith’s failure to mention this 
epochal undertaking in his account of American historiographical progress 
printed in the April number of the Review. Not only has the Diction- 
ary involved the collaboration of a considerable number of scholars who have 
never before appeared between the same covers, but each successive volume 
evidences that the editorial staff continues to work with unflagging zest and 
without sacrifice of the high standards originally set. The fifteenth volume 
is the product of 363 contributors, the sixteenth of 353. The new volumes 
add respectively 687 and 675 biographies to those already printed, bringing 
the grand total to 10,898. The names distinguished by greatest frequency of 
mention are Read, Reade, Reed, and Reid, 44 times; Rodgers and Rogers, 34; 
Robinson, 30; and Porter, 26. 

Those who have not yet discovered how sprightly the dignified Dictionary 
can sometimes be are referred particularly to the notices of F. D. Rouquette, 
Anne N. Royall, Samuel Samuels, Henry Plummer, Jonathan Plummer, and 
Dan Rice. Finely appropriate is the account of the younger Charles Scribner’s 
participation in the planning and publication of the Dictionary. Some will be 
surprised to find sketches of Dred Scott and of Sacco and Vanzetti, for these 
men were significant not in themselves but rather as symbols of larger con- 
flicts of interest and opinion. Most readers, however, will approve of this 
fresh evidence of the comprehensive scope of the work. Less understandable 
is the inclusion of a biography of the incurably demented Daniel Pratt whose 
sole title to renown is that he roamed the country for a half century, afford- 
ing sport especially for undergraduates. Among the sketches that were 
looked for in vain were those of Franklin Platt (1844-1900), geologist; 
Josephine Pollard (1842-1892), writer of children’s books; Hazard A. Potter 
(1811-1869), surgeon; Robert Purvis (1810-1898), abolitionist; Mary Traill 
Spence Putnam (1810-1898), author; Josiah M. Read (1809-1901), inventor; 
Louis T. Rebisso (1837-1899), sculptor; Roland L. Reed (1852-1901), actor; 
Ithian S. Richardson (1806-1892), inventor; Emilius O. Randall (1850-1919), 
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court reporter and historian; Frank T. Robinson (1845-1898), art critic; 
Frederic Rondel (1826-1892), painter; William H. Rushforth (1844-1892), 
inventor; James A. Ryder (1852-1895), embryologist; Nathan Salsbury (1845- 
1902), actor and manager; and Caroline M.-Sawyer (1812-1894), author 
and editor. 

Readers will differ as to the articles of outstanding merit, but probably 
most lists would include the following: R. B. Merriman’s “William Hickling 
Prescott”, S. E. Morison’s “Josiah Quincy” (1772-1864), Laura A. White’s 
“Robert Barnwell Rhett”, Dumas Malone’s “James Ford Rhodes”, T. F. 
Hamlin’s “Henry Hobson Richardson”, C. J. Tilden’s “John Augustus Roeb- 
ling”, R. B. Perry’s “Josiah Royce”, R. H. Shryock’s “Benjamin Rush”, 
Dexter Perkins’s “Richard Rush” and “William Henry Seward”, Max Lerner’s 
“Thomas Fortune Ryan”, and J. A. Krout’s “Philip John Schuyler”. The 
necessary brevity with which certain of the sketches in these volumes have 
been done and the lack of adequate biographies elsewhere suggest the desir- 
ability of fuller studies. Among the persons worthy of more extended por- 
traiture are William Plumer, Hiram Powers, Matthew S. Quay, Samuel J. 
Randall, Walter Rauschenbusch, Thomas Buchanan Read, Jacob A. Riis, 
David Rittenhouse, W. W. Rockhill, and Henry H. Rogers. 

The inaccuracies which have been noted are relatively few compared with 
the magnitude of the work. There is a recurrence of the tendency, remarked 
upon in an earlier review, for contributors to indulge in fanciful notions as 
to the biological transmission of acquired characteristics. Thus it is related 
that one man “began life with ... inborn qualities of industry, honesty, and 
faithfulness” (XV, 33); another “inherited an interest in military affairs and 
in education from his father” (XV, 39); a third “inherited his artistic and 
literary ambitions” from his mother (XV, 287); and still another “inherited 
his love of learning” (XVI, 344). Such statements belong to an outmoded 
age of biographical writing. Some errors of a less general character merit 
passing notice. Clay and Van Buren in their famous letters regarding Texas 
did not oppose annexation per se (XV, 36), but merely immediate annexa- 
tion—which was quite a different matter. The agreement for the joint occu- 
pation of Oregon dated from 1818, not 1827 (XV, 37). Clay did not run 
for president in 1840 (XV, 191). The analysis of the Dawes Act (XV, 336) 
is misleading, if not inaccurate. To say that Nance O’Neil attained her first 
stage fame “in the early years of the nineteenth century” (XV, 375) is to 
libel a delightful actress who was not born until 1874. The assertion that 
the Harmony Society “was by far the most successful” of the communistic 
colonies (XV, 383) contradicts similar unqualified claims made for two 
other groups in preceding volumes of the Dictionary (cf. XII, 586, and XIII, 
590). The spelling of John Fleeming’s name with a single “e” (XVI, 23) 
repeats an error (cf. VI, 459-460) to which the reviewer earlier called atten- 
tion. The United States Sanitary Commission was founded in 1861, not 1859 
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or some earlier time (XVI, 102). Russell Sage’s fortune in 1906 is given 
by one contributor as $63,000,000 (XVI, 291) and by another as $70,000,000 
(XVI, 293). Some minor inconsistencies of editorial practice persist, notably 
the admission of variant spellings cf the same word. Examples not hitherto 
remarked upon are archaeology and archeology; baptized and baptised; 
Hayti and Haiti; interne and intern; and woolen and woollen. 

Harvard University. ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER. 


The Puritans and Music in Englend and New England: a Contribution 
to the Cultural History of two Nations. By Percy A. ScHotes. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1934. Pp. xxii, 428. $8.50.) 


Tuts book is a defense and a vindication. As its author says, “It aims to 
put an end, once for all, to the circulation of a calumny”. The calumny is ex- 
pressed in what we may all frankly admit to be a myth, that the Puritans in 
England cherished a violent hatred for music in any form except metrical 
psalm tunes, and effectively discouraged all other forms, and that their Ameri- 
can brethren went so far in their repressive energy as to limit the number of 
psalm tunes by statute, and to forbid by law all instrumental music except that 
of the drum, the trumpet, and the jewsharp. 

With a formidable armament of instance and quotation, drawn from 
sources of the most widely varied character, the author wages a lively warfare 
against the purveyors of false history. For England he makes Hawkins and 
Burney, especially the latter, the original scapegoats, while for America the 
notorious Rev. Samuel Peters is cast for this role. Serious historians in Eng- 
land and in America have rejected the myth, but the startling array of quota- 
tions which persist in repeating the legend, particularly those drawn from 
textbooks meant for school and college use down to the present day, justify 
our writer’s valiant and (in this reviewer’s opinion) entirely successful effort 
to discredit any who may venture kenceforth to repeat the calumny. 

A perusal of the twenty-one chapters of the book removes all doubt that, 
even though the reforming religious zeal of the Puritans proscribed elaborate 
liturgical music, and in spite of the known instances of organ-smashing, the 
Puritans ever adopted even outside of the church the Quaker’s frank rejec- 
tion of music of all kinds. Besides Cromwell and Milton, whose musical asso- 
ciations were fairly well known, we are introduced to one Puritan after an- 
other who encouraged music or enjoyed it. One of Cromwell’s captains, Silas 
Taylor, actually contributed dances for stringed instruments to the Court- 
Ayres published by John Playford in 1655. The publication of secular music 
was by no means suppressed during the eleven years of absolute Puritan domi- 
nation. Oxford, Cambridge, and London had frequent (in some cases 
weekly) music club meetings which were openly attended by Puritans. The 
Inns of Court produced masques. City waits continued to function, in some 
citles at any rate. 
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The activity could not have been so great in America, for the settlers, con- 
cerned chiefly with subduing a wilderness to their pressing economic needs, 
had little time or inclination for the cultivation of an art that requires leisure 
and a modicum of wealth. But one thing is evident from our author’s re- 
searches. The famous blue laws paid no attention to music as such. 

The polemical character of the book makes a certain amount of reiteration 
and of disruptive heaping up of evidence inevitable. The evidence is con- 
clusive. But the chief, the really great value of the work, lies in the fact that 
it gives us a faithful picture, never heretofore painted with such detail, of the 
musical life of the culmination of the Puritan era. 

Cornell University. OTTO KINKELDEY. 


The Caracas Company, 1728-1784: a Study in the History of Spanish 
Monopolistic Trade. By Rotanp Dennis Hussey, University of 
California at Los Angeles. [Harvard Historical Studies, Volume 
XXXVIL] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1934. Pp. xii, 
358. $4.00.) 

Ir was in the year following the suspension of the operations of the too 
successful Austrian Ostend Company that the Caracas Company was estab- 
lished to carry on Spain’s trade with Venezuela. Dr. Hussey in his study of 
the history of the company >oints out that this corporation was Spain’s princi- 
pal venture in the field of privately directed monopolistic commercial com- 
panies, and one that, from is creation in 1728 to its merger with the Philippine 
Company in 1784, afforded the theory of monopoly its best possible test. 
Throughout its history the corporation had the friendly support of the crown 
while its field of activity was the fertile, potentially wealthy province of Vene- 
zuela which, the author thinks, was “as well adapted as any Spanish pro- 
vince could be to the operaïons of a monopolistic company” in that the char- 
acter of the crop, principally the very marketable commodity of cocoa, facili- 
tated control of the trade. Despite these and other advantages “it did not 
succeed in satisfying the hopes of its investors or of the government”. Though 
its provinces were exempted for some time from inclusion in the expanding 
“free trade” area that constituted an important feature of Charles III's re- 
form program the corporation’s privileges eventually melted away before the 
enthusiasm that in the last quarter of the eighteenth century ended exclusivism 
in Spanish American trade. Other factors were involved in the decline. Like 
other monopolistic trading companies the Caracas Company was pursued. 
throughout its history by “the need of itself granting privileges and of laboring 
outside its chosen field in c-der to retain ministerial favor”. Within its field 
it was never able to overcome its more efficient competitor, illicit trade. 

An introductory chapte= traces the development of Spanish overseas com- 
merce through the period of the Hapsburgs when “any suggestion of such 
semi-sovereign powers as many non-Spanish companies possessed would 
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have been regarded by the Spanish king as well nigh treason”, to the coming 
of the Bourbons when “every important writer took Colbertism as a model for 
all Spanish commercial activity”. The general failure of the many monopo- 
listic enterprises that made their appearance in the early Bourbon period, in- 
cluding the noted Havana and Barcelona companies, Dr. Hussey considers 
played an important part in bringing the Caracas Company, the greatest of 
these ventures, to the ground. 

The description of the ill-natured reception of the new departure of Span- 
ish policy in Venezuela where “the inhabitants flamed with resentment at 
the Company’s intrusion on an illegal trade so long pursued that it seemed 
a vested right”, the examination of their complaints against the company that 
burst at times into riot, the account of the attitude of the royal governors, 
and the relation of the activities of the contrabandists constitute as valuable a 
portion of this book as does the discussion of the company’s place in the gen- 
eral history of monopoly. A chapter on “The Rise of Free Trade”, which 1s 
defined as “a general trade without restrictions to Spanish nationals but with 
no thought of admitting foreign participation”, is one of the most useful in 
the book. 

This study is obviously based on wide and intelligent reading of Spanish 
and other archival sources and is a sound and welcome contribution to 
Spanish American economic history. A certain lack of effective emphasis 
in style compels overclose concentration of attention to its crowded pages 
and tends unfortunately to limit the interest of the book to students in its 
special field. An obvious typographical error occurs in the running title 
of the first pages of chapter VII. There are useful appendixes and a critical 
bibliography. 

Smith College Vera L. Brown. 


A Constitutional History of the United States. By ANprew C. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN, Professor Emeritus of History, University of Chicago. 
[The Century Political Science Series, edited by Frederic A. Ogg. ] 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1935. Pp. xi, 833. 


$5.00.) 

As Professor McLaughlin’s volume shows, the term “Constitutional His- 
tory” enjoys with us Americans a broad and somewhat varied connotation. 
Some of these pages deal with institutional origins and developments, some 
with the broader doctrines and principles which have been declared by the 
Supreme Court in its interpretation of the Constitution of the United States; 
but substantially half the volume is devoted to an account of political con- 
troversies over the nature of the Constitution and of the relationship of the 
nation and the states under it—those controversies which issued largely from 
the defensive necessities of slavery, came to culmination in the Civil War, 
and receded rapidly with the termination of Reconstruction. 

Nor is it solely from the tale of his pages that the author’s preponderant 
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interest is to be inferred. In his preface he declares: “This volume does 
not pretend to be in the main a history of constitutional law as announced 
by the courts. I have sought above all . . . to associate constitutional principles 
with actual political and social conditions and with actual controversies. . . . 
The most significant and conclusive constitutional decision was not rendered 
by a court of law but delivered at the famous meeting of General Grant 
and General Lee at Appomattox.” And on page 511, in discussing the sub- 
ject of “Slavery in the Territories”, he remarks, anent the superstition that 


‘the historian “must stand stolid and unmoved in the presence of a great 


controversy which was one of the most momentous in the annals of America 
and the world”: “This is supposed to be his attitude; but no one, unless 
ceasing to be human, can fail to be stirred by the events of those years.” 

These words are significant and important, for they indicate the sig- 
nificance and importance of the volume itself. Professor McLaughlin has 


' succeeded in writing an account of the greatest constitutional controversy 


of our history which, in addition to profound learning, combines to a very 
extraordinary degree the qualities of aloofness and discriminating judgment 
with those of imaginative participation and freshness of interest. One may 
add that he is the one person in the world who could have done this; and 
that it can never, need never, be done again. As to its principal theme, the 
work is final. 

From what point of view does Professor McLaughlin survey his subject— 
where do his sympathies lie? I should call him—with the utmost respect— 
a State Rights Federalist. He stresses the theory that the obligation of the 
states under the Constitution arises from its being a compact among them. 
He accepts the doctrine that there is a field of power absolutely reserved 
to the states, as well as the doctrine that the states within their sphere are the 
“equals” of the national government in its sphere. Also he would differen- 
tiate the conception ‘of state “sovereignty” underlying the Virginia and 
Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 and 1799 from that of Calhoun; and he treats 
the quality of the national government as a government over individuals as 
excluding the possibility of its acting upon the states as such. Finally he 
pictures the relationship between the states and the national government as 
something fairly fixed and permanent—as having been, indeed, predeter- 
mined in many of its essentials even in colonial times. 

The great thing to be said for this general point of view is that it 
undoubtedly represents the attitude of a decided majority of the American 
people throughout most of the century between 1800 and 1900, and that no 
other interpretation of our constitutional system can claim a comparable 
predominance and prestige. Nor is this point of view in articulo mortis 
even today, as witness Chief Justice Hughes’s opinion for the Court in the 
recent Poultry Case—to say nothing of the declamatory exertions of con- 
temporary defenders of the Constitution. | 

The continued viability of this view of the Federal system is not, of 
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course, a pertinent question in the present connection. It zs pertinent, how- 
ever, to point out that a too close adherence to it may cut one off from a 
complete evaluation of certain aspects of our constitutional history. For 
illustration, one may take the controversy over whether the Constitution was 
ratified by “the people of the States” or “the people of the United States”. 
Both parties to this controversy assume that the Constitution was estab- 
lished by a pre-existing political entity or entities and owed its authority to 
that fact. But the predominant view in 1787 and for some years thereafter 
was that the adoption of the Constitution was simply the act of human 
beings, and as such derived its full force and effect from their primitive and 
inherent right to choose their political institutions. It therefore owed nothing 
at all to existing political instituticns except its facilitation. Ignoring this 
first stage in the evolution of what in time became the most fundamental of 
all controversies over the Constitution, Professor McLaughlin overlooks the 
full significance of certain materials which he quotes bearing on the issue 
(see pp. 179, 205, 215, 302, 388, 438), and in one instance seems to be led 
into positive error. J refer to his assertion (pp. 280-281, n. 12) that “John 
Marshall also believed that the people of the states adopted the Constitution”. 
The allusion appears to be to the words used by Marshall in his opinion in 
McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat. at p. 4¢3). The passage in question will 
not bear such a construction. It asserts the purely popular origin of the 
Constitution, just as do Webster’s words in his reply to Hayne (see p. 438). 
Indeed, there would seem to be an element of paradox in insisting on the 
one hand on the character of the national government as a government over 
individuals, and asserting on the cther hand that it was established by the 
“supreme authority in each state” (Federalist, No. 39). It must be admitted, 
however, that Professor McLaughlin did not invent this paradox. The inven- 
tor was James Madison. 

While the chief importance of this volume is that of a history of political 
controversies over the nature of the Constitution and of the Union under it, 
it has also much of value to offer in the field of institutional history and in 
that of judicial interpretation of the Cons:itution. Especially interesting in 
both connections is what the auther has to say concerning “Judicial Review 
of Acts of Congress”. “There was”, he writes (p. 185), “no complete and 
definite announcement by the Convention of a court’s duty to pronounce 
congressional acts void. And still, it may be fair to say, the existence of this 
judicial power was by most of the delegates taken for granted.” This puts 
the matter excellently, except perhaps that it might have been added that one 
of the delegates at least—no less a person than James Madison—soon recanted 
(Writings, Hunt ed., V, 294). 

But conceding judicial review, what is the extent of the authority of a 
pronouncement by the Court in the field of Constitutional interpretation? 
On this question Professor McLatghlin ranges himself rather with Jefferson, 
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Jackson, and Lincoln, than with our modern champions of the notion of 
the finality of the Court’s version of the Constitution. As he puts it: “From 
the acknowledgment of the Court’s right and duty to interpret and apply the 
_ Constitution, as the Court views the Constitution, to the declaration that the 
Court by its decision fixes upon the Constitution an interpretation that must 
last forever and beyond, is a far cry” (p. 582). The dogma of finality he 
traces in the first instance to the exigencies of pro-slavery and the political 
convenience of its panders (see pp. 413 ff., 513, 549, 552, 582, 673). 

Nor is this the only respect in which the effects of slavery touch present- 
day theories of the Constitution. In some brilliant pages at the opening of 
his chapter on “The Fourteenth Amendment” (ch. 49), Professor Mc- 
Laughlin asks why the American people became aware of the problems 
begotten. of modern industrialism so tardily. In answer he “hazards the 
guess” that the slavery question was one of the causes. In getting rid of a 
system of labor “as old as the Pyramids” the American people flattered them- 
selves that they had become reformers, and were led to indulge the notion 
“that if the laborer were not owned by the capitalist, he was free” (pp. 721- 
422). What is more, this entire volume is replete with proof that those ver- 
sions of the Constitution which today obstruct the extension of national power 
over a nationalized economy owe a great deal ‘to the effort of slavery to 
barricade itself behind state lines. And even this is not the whole story. For 
while the Fourteenth Amendment was added to the Constitution for the 
benefit of the former victims of slavery, actually it is business management 
which has been, again, the real beneficiary (pp. 726 ff). 

The volume as a whole is not éxactly light reading, and considering 
the nature of the materials dealt with could hardly be expected to be. Again 
and again, however, Professor McLaughlin rewards his readers with some 
observation of rare discernment—the mot juste, so to speak, for the topic 
under consideration. That insight which complete command of a subject 
can alone supply is encountered in these pages at every turn. 

Princeton University. Epwarp S. Corwin. 


The Territorial Papers of the United States. Compiled and edited by 
CLARENCE Epwin Carrer. Volumes I, General (preliminary print- 
ing), IL II, The Territory Northwest of the River Ohio, 1787-1803. 
(Washington: Government Printing Office. 1934. Pp. xv, 37; xi, 
694; v, 588. 15 cents; $2.00; $2.00.) . 

In the Territory Northwest of the River Ohio the United States first 
“worked out the system of expansion by organization of territories, assured 
of gradual advance to full representative government and statehood. From 
this system there have been such deviations as the division of states, the 
annexation of Texas as a state, and the outright creation of the State of Cali- 
fornia, and such reversals as the granting of independence to the Philippines. 
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It has been, however, the main line of development, as well as one of the 
most distinctive and successful features of the American experiment in 
government. The publication, therefore, by the Department of State of the 
documents relating to the formation and government of the twenty-eight 
territories from which states have been formed, a project promoted by the 
American Historical Association and other historical agencies, is a great 
boon to the historically minded. It is, also, a measure of economy; in the 
case of perhaps a majority of the documents the one publication will serve 
the interests of several states which would otherwise multiply the printings. 
The initial volumes of the series, the total number of which is not yet 
revealed, are therefore of very great interest. 

Volume I, in preliminary printing, carries a short introduction to the 
series, a chronological list of territories, and a list of territorial officials, 
1789-1872. It is to be published in final form upon the completion of the 
series and will then contain a list of the territorial officials down to 1912, 
papers of a general character, and a bibliography of sources. Volumes II and 
III cover the Northwest Territory; the former from 1787 to 1798 inclusive; 
the latter from 1799 to November 22, 1802, in its shorter documents, and 
from 1788 to July 4, 1802, in the Executive Journal, which is printed as 
a unit at the end of the volume and which is the only important deviation 
here from the proposed chronological arrangement of the papers of each 
territory. Each volume has a detailed and satisfying index. 

The Act of March 2, 1925, authorizing the series, made papers listed 
in David W. Parker’s Calendar of Papers in Washington Archives relating 
to the Territories of the United States (to 1873) the nucleus of the collection. 
Dr. Newton D. Mereness, who from 1926 to 1928 collected and copied 
documents for the series, copied 8505 of the 9047 papers listed by Parker 
(for the twenty-eight territories)—he could not locate 164—-and copied 
nearly 4000 not listed. Dr. Carter, appointed editor in June, 1931, ‘has 
used much material found in the collection of the Massachusetts Historical ` 
Society, the Connecticut Historical Society, the Ohio State Library, and 
elsewhere, as well as additional papers found in Washington. In grouping 
papers, except those of a general character, under the several territories, he 
departs from the Calendar, and he omits many titles listed there. 

In the selection of papers to be printed the choice has fallen mainly, as 
in Parker’s Calendar, upon those dealing with administrative matters. 
Among these, however, and among territorial laws, judicial decisions, and 
Indian, military, and diplomatic affairs, Dr. Carter has chosen the gen- 
erous, and by far the most difficult course, of adopting no inflexible formula, 
but of selecting those papers which from varying considerations seem to 
him to be of the greatest value. Thus, while as a general rule papers 
heretofore published are omitted, some of them have been included as of 
fundamental importance, others on the ground that they had been printed 
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defectively (Dr. Carter pays scant courtesy to William Henry Smith’s 
St. Clair Papers) or in editions now inaccessible. While no two persons 
would agree in their selection of papers or even in the principles by which 
the selection is made, it is evident that the papers-of the Northwest Terri- 
tory have been selected very judiciously, and there are ample references to 
relevant documents not included. l 

Dr. Carter has spared no pains in going to the original manuscript as 
the final authority, even in United States statutes. He has noted the con- 
troversy between Governor Arthur St. Clair and the judges which resulted 
from the omission in the official printing of the Ordinance of 1787 of the 
comma in the manuscript journal of the Continental Congress in the 
sentence “The governor, and judges or a majority of them shall adopt and 
publish: in the district such laws”, etc. (II, 42, n. 14). The reader can 
be as certain as is possible that in the Territorial Papers he has an accurate 
rendering of the original. That alone wouid amply justify the publication. 

The editorial apparatus, also, is excellent. One seldom wishes for a 
cross reference which is not given, and references both to matters touched 
upon in the text and to those not covered by documents (such as St. Clair’s 
and Wayne’s Indian campaigns) assume the proportion of bibliographies. 
Biographical notes seem scanty, but ‘nearly all persons mentioned are suffi- 
ciently identified. The format of the volumes published in permanent form 
_is in-refreshing contrast to that of many earlier government publications. 
The pages are not crowded, and the full size type makes easy reading. 

The recently recovered Journal of Executive Proceedings, 1788-1803, 
printed in full (III, 263-535), is the most important addition of new ma- 
terial upon the Northwest Territory. Edmund Randolph, attorney general, 
in transmitting a section of the Journal for 1794 to Washington, wrote “It 
is very little more, than a history of bickerings and discontents, which do not 
require the attention of the President” (II, 472-473). The very quality 
thus harshly labeled reflects faithfully the friction and the difficulty of the 
experiment in territorial government. But the Journal contains much more 
than that; its record of commissions, licenses, executive orders, letters, and 
addresses is invaluable. - Secretary Winthrop Sargent (1787-1798) made 
a much fuller record than William Henry Harrison (1798-1799); Charles 
Willing Byrd (1799-1803), bitter Republican enemy of Federalist St. Clair, 
gave the briefest possible record of commissions, writs, and proclamations— 
which is in conformity to the dwindling prestige and the final eclipse of 
the first of the territorial governors. 

To the difficulties in the way of orderly development presented by the 
hostility of the Indians, the interminable forest, vast distances, intrusive 
settlements, conflicting and fraudulent land titles, and unhealthful condi- 
tions of life were added incessant quarrels between the governor and the 
judges and frequent, lengthy absences of most of them from the territory. 
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In 1798 the harassed Sargent computes St. Clair’s absences as more than 
five and a half years out of less than nine (II, 647-648). The character 
of some of the men who had to be depended upon is referred to by 
Sargent with unwonted humor: “La Chase is a very sad Dog . . . capable 
& willing of mischief . . . [Ducoine] is a monstrous beggarly rascal 
even for an Indian and an Arrent Paltroon—Knowing thus much of those 
Characters I thought it incumbent on me Officially & confidentially to 
mention it to you for they are all my very good Friends .. .” (II, 413). 

Well-selected documents show strenuous but futile efforts to maintain 
peace with the Indians, the trials and progress of land surveys and sales, 
and the establishment of postal service, as well as the organization of terri- 
torial and local government. St. Clair’s earlier letters to Washington well 
illustrate how little the founders of the government realized the character, 
significance, and possibilities of the Western movement. The succeeding 
documents on the whole give a drab picture of a slow formation of great 
commonwealths out of French settlements at first in a state of “com- 
plete dormation”, and out of all too turbulent groups of Americans— 
land speculators, frontiersmen, and farmers. These papers are important 
sources for historians who are working toward an accurate account of the 
development of the Middle West and of the American system of govern- 
ment. Though the casual reader may not appreciate it, they are equally 
valuable as a first-hand authentic record which, if studied carefully, will 
give citizens of the Old Northwest an understanding of the foundations of 
their states. 

Errors noted, either of printing or of editing, are extraordinarily rare, 
and insignificant. The impossible boundary of the Vincennes tract (II, 
106) should either be noted or, if possible, be supplemented with correction. 
The river de la Panse (II, 231, 444) does not appear on any of the modern 
maps: it is Wildcat Creek, Indiana. 

Volume IV of the Territorial Papers dealing with the Southwest Terri- 
tory is expected from the press during the present fiscal year. Volumes V 
and VI, Mississippi Territory, and Volume VII, Indiana Territory, have 
been completed and it is hoped that appropriations for their publication 
in 1936-1937 will be forthcoming. The excellence of the volumes upon 
the Northwest Territory, as well as their timeliness for the sesquicen- 
tennial of the creation of the territory, augurs well for the value and the 
reception of the whole series. 

State Historical Bureau, Indianapolis. CHRISTOPHER B. COLEMAN. 


The United States, 1830-1850: the Nation and its Sections. By FreD- 
ERICK Jackson Turner. With an Introduction by Avery Craven. 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1935. Pp. xiv, 602. $4.50.) 
Propasiy no other book on American history has been so long and so 

eagerly awaited as this. Nearly thirty years ago the history guild learned 
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that Professor Turner’s conscience had begun to prod him toward a work 
on this period, but until close to the end of his university career his own 
catholicity of interest, and the insistent demands of a notable procession of 
graduate students, held him back. Even then, although somewhat em- 
barrassed by the realization that his reputation had far outrun his author- 
ship, he refused to be hurried, and his publishers had to live down as best 
they could at least one premature announcement. As Professor Craven 
so aptly points out, Turner “disliked to find his researches halted and 
his ideas crystallized by publication. . . . A mind too keen for finality, a 
spirit too eager for cold print, a pioneer pressing ever outward beyond 
established trails—he found it hard to reach the end of his writing. In 
such a case incompleteness is not a weakness.” When he died in 1932 at 
least one chapter that he had planned was unwritten, another was only half 
done, and the manuscript as a whole conspicuously lacked the thorough 
revision he had intended to give it. 

The editors, with better judgment than editors sometimes display, have 

printed Turner’s text exactly as they found it, except for the correction 
of obvious slips. Some will say—have said—that the book might still better 
not have been published at all. The reviewer does not share this opinion. 
Probably this volume, because of its incompleteness and its lack of finish, 
will not take rank as Turner’s greatest, but it would have been a pity if 
for this reason alone its unique pattern, its numerous shrewd interpreta- 
tions, and its brilliant thumbnail character sketches had never been made 
available. There is enough of Turner at his best about it that his reputa- 
tion will not suffer. 

The plan of the book is indicated by its subtitle, although “Sections 
and Nation” might possibly have been more exact. Well over half the pages 
are devoted to separate studies of the six major sections (New England, 
Middle Atlantic States, South Atlantic States, South Central States, North 
Central States, Texas and the Far West) that made up the United States 
of 1830 to 1850. Each of these chapters is a complete unit in itself that 
would lose little, if anything, by separate publication. Whatever might 
contribute to an understanding of the peculiar personality of a section— 
geography, population elements, economic conditions, politics and political 
leadership, social and intellectual life—is faithfully woven into the picture. 
Turner’s own “Middle West”, or, according to the census takers, the “North 
Central States”, receives nearly twice the space given to any other section, 
and is more convincingly portrayed than any other. But the sections all 
stand out. Sometimes in a single striking sentence the author brings the 
whole panorama into focus. Of the Southwest, for example, he writes: 
“Emerging from frontier conditions, its climate reflected in the hot blood 
of its sons, sensitive to insult or restraint, eager for expansion, it was a 
section of direct and passionate action” (p. 245). 

With the individual sections disposed of, the author turns to the far 
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more difficult task of depicting the interplay of sectional forces in the 
of national politics. One by one the administrations pass in rev 
Jackson’s, Van Buren’s, Tyler’s, Polk’s, and the unwritten chapter 1 
have been on Taylor’s. Little of national significance that happened d 
these eventful years is overlooked, but such matters as congressional 
ments and presidential elections, for which maps and statistics cou 
produced that would reveal sectional lines of cleavage, receive elal 
treatment. Such a method seems simple enough, but in actual appli: 
it turns out to be extremely complicated. The sections were so num 
and themselves in turn so full of intrasectional differences, that their 
play produced almost kaleidoscopic shifts of national behavior. 1 
the only certainty was the necessity of compromise, whether withi 
various parties or within the halls of Congress. Painstakingly, analyt 
the author threads his way through the maze without resort to ov: 
plification. He has little time for heroics or for literary overtones; 
denses such an event as the Mexican War, once he has set the stage : 
into a few pages; takes for granted generally that his readers know 
way about in the history of the period. The novice undoubtedly w 
bewildered. 

A book without maps would be alike unfair to the memory an 
method of a man who made and used maps interminably. As a : 
instructor, indeed, Turner anticipated the recent emphasis upon 
fertilization by taking a course in physiography with the late Pro 
Charles R. Van Hise. In this volume the editors present a total of 1 
three maps and charts just as Turner left them, “sometimes rather cı 
drawn”. A few of the maps should certainly have been redrafted 
many of them have been made too small to be useful, but they show < 
enough the author’s comprehension of the physiographic basis of Am: 
sectionalism, and his predilection for the county rather than the st: 
a unit of visual representation. | 

There will be many who will find much to criticize about this 
The most obvious charge is that it presents few startlingly new fa 
interpretations. A study of the footnotes, however, helps to explain 
No man ever gave more of himself through his students than did T 
Moreover Turner, the essayist, has at nearly every point anticipated 
ner, the formal historian. Orthodox Marxians will not like the boo 
it consistently ignores their chief theological tenet—the class str 
Problem-solvers, whose ideal is to separate out from the past only 
things as are of use to this particular present, will resent the wea 
what in their opinion is only irrelevant detail. Belligerent Turnerians 
see in Turner’s frontier philosophy the complete key to American f 
that Turner himself never claimed for it, will be disappointed that 
leader refused to take up the cudgels in his own behalf. They cai 
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some comfort, however, in his courteous demolition (pp. 35-37) of Chan- 
ning’s interpretation of the election of 1828; and the more literal-minded 
should be pleased at his description of the Middle West as a “mixing 
bowl” rather than a “melting pot” for the various population elements it 
accumulated (p. 286). 

To the reviewer the persistence of the dispute between Turnerians and 
anti-Turnerians is an unhappy omen. It seems truly unfortunate that 
promising young scholars can think of no better way to, make reputations 
for themselves than by attacking or defending the views of someone else, 
however great he may be. The difference between the contenders is after 
all not very great. Only the most obstinate of the “antis” will deny that 
there has been a certain uniqueness in the history of the United States 
that is traceable to the frontier and to the sections that followed in its wake. 
And only the most obstinate of the “pros” will insist that the frontier and 
sectional factors alone explain the course of American development. Whether 
the frontier heritage will permanently affect our national character, as 
Professor Turner thought, or not, is for the present quite beside the point. 
The historian of the far distant future will have to take care of that. In- 
stead of the continual flow of argument, which in its aridity is fast ap- 
proaching the worst that the scholastics ever did, both “pros” and “antis” 
might better join hands in a new attack on the sources, and make a new 
venture into the realm of interpretation. Several momentous years have 
gone by since the passing of Professor Turner, and many more since 
he first made known his principal views. The present generation, if it : 
will open its eyes, may enjoy a perspective on the past that Turner and 
the men of his day never knew. It is high time that it should begin 
to make the most of its opportunity. 

The University of Wisconsin. Joux D. Hicks. 


The Oregon Crusade: across Land and Sea to Oregon. Edited, with 
Bibliographical Résumé, 1830-1840, by ArcHer Burer Huiserr and 
Dororay Prinrur Huzserr. [Overland to the Pacific, Volume V.] 
(Published by the Stewart Commission of Colorado College and the 
Denver Public Library. 1935. Pp. xvi, 301. $5.00.) 

The Discovery of the Oregon Trail: Robert Stuart s Narratives. Edited 
by Pair Astron Rozzixs. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1935. Pp. cxxxvil, 391. $7.50.) 

THE Oregon Crusade represents the lengthened shadow of the late 
Archer Butler Hulbert. He had assembled the material for it and other 
volumes constituting what is called “the second half” of the series Over- 
land to the Pacific. “The manuscript prepared by the General Editor”, 
says Dorothy P. Hulbert, “has been rearranged only in minor details.” 
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The statement is somewhat reassuring, and yet one is surprised that Mr. 
Hulbert himself should have devoted eighty-four of the 291 pages of text 
to the record of the resultless Hawaiian-Oregon contacts and the hectic but 
futile missionary exploring voyage of J. S. Green when genuinely explana- 
tory documents could have been substituted. One may concede that the 
Hawaiian letters, as printed in Eastern missionary journals, contributed 
somewhat to the interest in the tribes of the Pacific Northwest, but it is 
certain that neither they nor the Green report influenced the policy of the 
A. B. C. F. M. Jonathan Green, the editors concede, was sent out on the 
assumption that a “Plymouth colony” might be established at or near the 
mouth of the Columbia which would form the moral support of a mission. 
But Green was disappointed in his hope of touching at the Columbia, 
and his hastily snatched bits of information about Alaska Indians and 
Indians of Queen Charlotte’s Island were inferior to what had long been 
known from navigators and traders. 

The true background for the Oregon missions, it would seem, is 
neither the Hawaiian center nor the spasmodic missionary interest in the 
Columbia. The coming of the “Wise-Men-from-the-West” was merely 
the incitement to begin missions west of the Rockies, as the editors admit. 
The determining argument did not originate in Hawaii or in Green’s 
report. It had developed gradually out of the experience of Indian mis- 
sionaries east of the Rockies and the Mississippi which proved the futility 
of trying to save Indians after white men came in habitual contact with 
them. Samuel Parker struck the true note in the letter to the Board of 
May 17, 1833 (p. 222): “But somebody must go, and that field [Oregon] 
must be brought under the influence of the Gospel before it is brought 
under the influence of emigrants, and such emigrants as commonly go 
into new countries.” In this he accords with Morse, McCoy, and all others 
who were intelligently concerned for the fate of the red race. 

The documents from page eighty-five to 291 are all germane to the 
theory of an Oregon Crusade, and some of them, particularly those ex- 
tracted from the manuscript records of the A. B. C. F. M. had not here- 
tofore been presented in their completeness. The book sets this portion 
of the Oregon story in its true light and merits high praise as a source 
of study. We think Mrs. Hulbert has done the detailed editing ably, 
though a few errors, of which the phrase “each up” for “cach up”, ie. 
“catch up”, p. 148, is the type, bear saddening testimony to the absence 
of the master’s hand. The volume contains as frontispiece the Old Oregon 
Mission; it has a picture of Jason Lee and of Flathead Indians. There are 
two maps and a restricted index. 

Students of Far West history have been waiting for Robert Stuart’s 
journal. Known popularly since the appearance in 1836 of Irving’s Astoria, 
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the journal has circulated to a limited extent in the form of copies seen 
by a few historians. Fortunately, it has found in Philip Ashton Rollins an 
able and devoted editor and-in Scribner a publisher who appreciated that 
it deserved to be brought out in a dignified edition. It is here beautifully 
printed, supported and enriched with supplemental Stuart entries, is care- 
fully annotated, and illustrated with maps. There is also a portrait of 
Robert Stuart and a biographical sketch, together with shorter notes on 
his companions of the. journey. There are two appendixes. The first, 
covering pages 265 to 328, embraces translations from Nouvelles annales 
des voyages de la géographie et de l'histoire (Paris, 1821), an account of 
the Tonguin’s voyage and events at Fort Astoria in 1811-1812, and Wilson 
Price Hunt’s diary of his overland trip westward to Astoria in 1811-1812. 
The second, on Indian tribes mentioned by Stuart, covers pages 329-364. 
The index appears to be adequate. 

It will be at once apparent that we have in this volume large parts of 
the documentary basis of Irving’s celebrated book written, as he tells us, 
with the aid of materials supplied by John Jacob Astor and at Astor’s 
suggestion; probably also under the fur magnate’s direct patronage. The 
early publication of portions of this material in Paris is no doubt owing 
to the circumstance that Albert Gallatin, American minister at the French 
court, was one of Astor’s social and business intimates. 

The reader of Stuart’s historic journal of the trip eastward from Astoria 
to St. Louis, in 1812-1813, would like to see cleared up the history of the 
document itself, from the time it was placed in President Madison’s hand, 
in 1813, until its publication. Was the original carefully preserved by 
Astor and the Travelling Memoranda given to Madison—or the reverse? 
Did Madison send his copy to Jefferson as Astor suggested he might do? 
How did it come into the custody of Mr. Coe? 

The main outline of Stuart’s journey, together with the hardships and 
dangers it entailed, has been fairly clear since Irving wrote. Still, the 
actual text, with the editor’s careful geographical notes, settles numerous 
minor points. Chittenden’s conclusion that the party missed South Pass 
is hardly tenable in view of the evidence here presented. And Ghent’s 
query as to whether they followed the line of the later Oregon Trail along 
the Platte is answered: they were sometimes on the northern and some- 
times on the southern side of the river. Obviously, it was only the 
absence of an active public interest in a road across the Rockies which 
explains the neglect of Stuart’s account of such a road, published in a 
number of newspapers. When Smith, Jackson, and Sublette reported their 
use of it in 1830, public interest was active and seized upon it. Stuart had 
actually found a “road to Oregon” by veering south from both the Lewis 
and Clark trail and the Hunt trail. His journal ts the proof of that signifi- 
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cant achievement, and the book containing it should take its place as one 
of the classics of the Overland trail. 
The State Historical Society of Wisconsin. JoserH SCHAFER. 


The Gentleman from New York: a Life of Roscoe Conkling. By 
Donatp Barr Cuipsey. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1935. 
Pp. viii, 438. $3.75.) 

Roscoe Conkling left no private papers but he played so conspicuous a 
part in the political life of the Civil War and Reconstruction periods that 
there is a mass of official, personal, and anecdotal material about him out of 
which it ought not to be difficult to frame a reasonably full biography. 
While his personality and methods stirred antagonisms and hatreds that 
have passed into history, he was always credited with high intellectual ability 
and has been called one of the three or four greatest trial lawyers of his 
day. Any man who played a dominating part in the Senate and the Re- 
publican party and whose political control over New York presented such 
striking features is well worth study as a historical figure. 

It is apparently with some such purpose that Mr. Chidsey prepared 
the volume entitled The Gentleman from New York, but the form in 
which he has chosen to present his findings is such as to defeat any such 
intention. He has put together the material he has collected in what 
journalists call a “story”, intended primarily to divert and to fit the literary 
mood of the moment. This happens to be an offshoot of the Strachean 
technique known as “the hardboiled” in which the cool impertinence and 
irony of the prototype are replaced by a sort of contemptuous smoking- 
room cynicism which spares nobody, the subject of the biography least of 
all. Mr. Chidsey has done this very well. He has produced a hustling 
narrative in a brisk colloquial style, peppered with personalities and rather 
highly seasoned with gossip and anecdotes. The reviewer read the book 
from cover to cover with a genuine curiosity to see how he would treat» 
the successive episodes, and can testify that it is a successful specimen of 
its kind. 

Considered, however, as biography or history the book has practically 
nothing to tell us that is not better done in a dozen places. Conkling is 
treated entirely from the outside in the character of a stage villain. He 
is termed “a political crook, a domineering, thundering, bluffing boss, a 
buily, a tyrant”, We are told that he could argue well, but we are never 
allowed to forget his appearance, his clothes, his manner. Not the slightest 
effort is made to account for his characteristics. Contemporary figures if 
themselves “hardboiled’—such as Stevens, or Blaine—are treated kindly: 
Others are laughed at. Sumner appears as a pompous fool, Greeley an 
eccentric one, Garfield a good-natured one. Hayes is “vaguely ludicrous”. 
Mrs. Hayes appears always as “Lemonade Lucy”, and so on. To discuss 
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the author’s use of sources and quotations, or to question his judgments 
would be a waste of time, for his aim is not an authentic narrative but 
a lively “story” and he substitutes “wisecracks” for reasoned conclusions. 
While the book uses the bibliographies and footnotes usually associated 
with serious monographs it contains no trace of a critical or historical 
spirit. Conkling is not an attractive figure, but even Conkling deserves 
fair treatment and justice. In this book he gets neither. 
Williams College. THEODORE CLARKE SMITH. 


Road to War: America 1914-1917. By Wa rer Mis. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1935. Pp. ix, 466. $3.00.) 


Tus is the first account of America’s entrance into the World War to 
reach a large audience since the subsidence of passion and the publication 
of source material made possible a sane analysis of the subject. The book 
went to the members of the Book of the Month Club when it was pub- 
lished in May, 1935; four months later it was just disappearing from the 
“best seller” lists. What impression is this audience likely to carry away? 
Probably many will echo the student whe told me “it’s a great book; 
Millis debunks everybody”. Wilson’s jaw and Roosevelt’s teeth; Colonel 
House wandering about Europe, “innocence in a den of suspicious gang- 
sters”; in July, r914, Page prattling about “the quaint habits of the British 
aristocracy”, and Whitlock “at work, in his summer home outside of 
Brussels, upon a new novel of rural life in Ohio”; Bryan absent-mindedly 
carrying the caged squirrel which someone had thrust in his hands as he 
boarded the Peace Ship; the Allied statesmen who, to serve as foils for 
these fools and dupes, are always astute, or adroit, or deft—at first sight it 
might seem Millis’s intention to assemble a gallery of freaks from what 
he calls “those grotesque years”. Undoubtedly this was not his intention. 
Underlying his book is a conviction of “the profound futility and irrele- 
vance of force” and the belief that “war is murder” (pp. 170, 180). American 
leaders who preached the Great Crusade proceeded on other assumptions 
which must seem stupid or vicious to the pacifist, and which, in the light 
of subsequent history, can be made to seem silly to almost everyone. Millis 
has taken vengeance on those who jeered at the Peace Ship. As retribution, 
his book is a brilliant success; the reputation of his victims will long show 
the marks of his remorseless, often outrageous, irony. That many readers 
will be converted to pacifism by this method of argument, that many 
will even see the purpose which inspired these attacks, is more dubious. 

Why did the people of the United States enter the war? The reader 
will search in vain for a clear answer to this question. Millis seems more 
than half-convinced that the masses were never for war; they were dragged 
in by “embattled editors” and by the upper classes in general. The sequence, 
as seen by Millis, was as follows: ignorance and traditional sympathy made 
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the “best minds” of America pro-Ally from the outset; emotional partner- 
ship led to economic partnership; economic alliance led to military alliance. 
He explains the initial bias in favor of the Allies by the fact that “London 
was not only the cultural and social capital of our wealthier and more 
influential classes; so far as European events were concerned it was our 
newspaper capital as well” (p. 42). By the time Mr. Wilson issued his neu- 
trality proclamation, “the nation was already so overwhelmingly partisan 
toward the Allies that only the German sympathizers seemed to be par- 
tisan” (p. 58). Since those in power “could not bring themselves to con- 
template a German victory”, they were debarred from effective protest 
against the illegal methods by which the British choked American trade 
with the Central Powers (p. 89). Rapidly, American prosperity became 
dependent on orders from one group: of belligerents. The Anglo-French 
loan of 1915 merely completed the process by which American and Allied 
economic life “were for the purposes of the war made one; each was now 
entangled irrevocably in the fate of the other... . Our neutrality was at an 
end. After that, our actual military participation was largely a question of 
chance” (p. 221). Emotion and economic interest prevented Americans 
from seeing the justice of the German contention that if the illegal use of 
the submarine was to be stopped, the illegal strangulation of the Central 
Powers by the Allied blockade must also be stopped. In 1916, Mr. Wilson 
perceived that the partnership with the Allies was heading the United 
States straight into war, because the Germans were losing hope that America 
would force the Allies to respect neutral rights. By that date it was too late 
to break the economic alliance with the Entente. Peace in Europe was his 
only hope. He tried desperately and, once he had freed himself from the 
baneful influence of Colonel House, skillfully, to end the war. For that 
also, it was too late. America was forced to become a military partner of the 
Allies because she had too long been a spiritual and economic partner. 
“None quite knew how it had happened, nor why, nor what precisely it 
might mean” (p. 460), least of all the common man, who, in the campaign 
of 1916 had shown “the true depth and power of the pacifist sentiment in 
the country—so long obscured by the outpourings of the editorial war- 
hawks or the romantic patriotism of the upper classes” (p. 319). 

Such is the main theme of the book. It is developed with sustained wit 
and imagination which at times rises to greatness. The analysis of public 
opinion and propaganda, for instance (chs. II and III), is certainly better 
than any other of its length and in some respects goes beyond earlier studies. 
But at times other themes, half-developed and discordant, break in. Oc- 
casionally we are reminded of “the fascination that war irresistibly exerts” 
on all classes. “Too long a strange, haunting feeling had been growing 
that the United States was missing something” (p. 283). This feeling we 
can all remember; Millis, possibly conscious of the discord, only lightly 
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suggests its importance. Again, he suggests that the, war in Europe only 
hurried a change in American life which was in process before 1914. “Pre- 
paredness”,'he points out, was advocated before 1914, and had its origin in 
“the new demand of American industrialism for armament orders at home, 
for the opportunities of foreign markets and foreign adventure, for the dis- 
ciplines of military patriotism to preserve the social structure against its de- 
veloping internal strains and stiffen it to support the world competitive 
struggle” (p. 94). One would exchange a score or so of pages on the wily 
Briton and the simple American for a reconciliation of this statement with 
any hope for the triumph of pacifism. However, the 60,000 men and wo- 
men who have bought this book have been given enough—a too well dis- 
guised pacifist tract, a biased diplomatic history which will probably do 
not more than correct earlier no less biased views, a good introduction to 
the study of public opinion, and above all, a very timely reminder of the 
hazards of neutrality. 
Princeton University. . R. J. SONTAG. 


American Foreign Policy in the Post-War Years. By Franx H. Sim{onns, 
Litt. D.- [Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History, 1935, The 
Walter Hines Page School of International Relations.] (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1935. Pp. 160. $2.00.) 


THis is an interpretation, by the most eminent of American journalists 
in the field of foreign affairs, of the deficiencies and ineptitudes of Ameri- 
can foreign policy in the postwar period. Every academic person will do 
well to take heavy counsel from so perspicuous an analysis of the relation 
of the United States to the agitated world of today. The scholar should not 
quarrel with the author for a few careless and inaccurate historical allu- 
sions; he should fix his thought on the main arguments of the lectures, 
which ought to be read by every citizen thoughtful of foreign problems. 

The argument is twofold, political and economic. Politically, the author 
clearly sees, from the vantage point of fifteen years’ history of the League of 
Nations, during which years the great powers have shown themselves un- 
willing to make sacrifices of lives and treasure in order to sanction the col- 
lective system when their own vital interests are not immediately concerned, 
that until they prove themselves willing to make these sacrifices the United 
States will not serve the cause of peace, not to mention other interests of its 
own, by joining the League, or even the Court. The reviewer, long a 
champion of American entry into the League, with broad reservations, finds 
himself unable to resist the arguments of Mr. Simonds in these lectures, 
and elsewhere, when coupled with the events of the past five years including 
the rise of the dictatorship. He is forced to the conclusion that it is lucky 
the United States did not join. He cannot, however, agree that the people 
of the United States decided against the League in any clear-cut way in the 
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election of 1920, notwithstanding the fact that neither great political party in 
the United States has dared to support entry into the League since. 

The economic argument is that it is impossible for the United States 
to play the role of a creditor nation given the inveterate political demand 
of both parties for protection. Admitting the whole sorry picture of descent 
by foreign repudiation and domestic devaluation from a balance of credits 
abroad of $14,000,000,000, in 1939, to $4,000,000,000 now—40 per cent of 
which was thrown away by the devaluation of the dollar—more will be 
inclined to debate the author’s thesis here than to challenge his political 
views. This thesis is that as long as -the politics of American democracy 
continues it is impossible to alter the protective system, the true formula for 
prosperity therefore is protection and national self-sufficiency. 

The author urges this foreign policy for the future: for peace, arbitra- 
tion; for security, naval parity, including parity for Japan; for armaments, 
limitation; for the Far East, withdrawal of all active policy, including recog- 
nition of Japan’s established position there. Mr. Simonds thus thinks a 
tripartite naval parity adequate for protection of American continental 
security. The question which has arisen in at least one reader’s mind is: 
Suppose the Philippines are attacked before we are able ten years hence to 
cut them completely loose? 

Yale University. SAMUEL FLAGG BEMIS. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Geographic Pattern of Mankind. By John E. Pomfret, Princeton 
University. [The Century Earth Science Series, Kirtley F. Mather, Editor. ] 
(New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1935, pp. xv, 442, $4.00.) 
This volume is indirectly the outgrowth of Professor Pomfret’s introductory 
survey course in social science at Princeton University. In the opening 
chapter on “Human Geography and Culture” he explains the philosophy 
of geography which characterizes the book. According to this philosophy 
“The chief interest, therefore, in the study of human geography lies in the 
manner of man’s adjustment to the physical environment, not in the ele- 
ments of that environment” (p. 4). The theme is carried consistently 
through the book. The author places much weight upon geographical 
influences, but does not accept geographical determinism. 

Chapter II deals with the elements of mathematical geography and 
chapters HI and IV with the elements of climate. Chapters V to XV treat 
various important regions of the earth, giving a strong emphasis to climatic 
factors. South America is treated as a-whole and rather full chapters are 
given to the United States and to Western Europe. ‘The choice of geograph- 
ical regions for treatment is good and the topics selected within the chapters 
are topics that have a general appeal. The illustrations are limited to thirty- 
six drawings, the greater part of which have to do with climate. There are 
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no photographs, economic graphs, distribution charts, or colored maps. 
Whether or not the usefulness of the work as a textbook is lessened by this 
paucity of illustrations is a matter of opinion. 

Even a long-experienced and ultra-careful geographer could not expect 
to eliminate all factual errors from a book. Professor Pomfret’s book ‘does 
not contain an unpardonable number of such errors, considering the thou- ` 
sands of factual statements. The plan of organization is new and its strongly 
regional character will meet with approval. | 

The University of Wisconsin. R. H. WHITBECK. 


Raumüberwindende Mächte. Herausgegeben von Dr. Karl Haushofer, 
Professor an der Universität München. [Macht und Erde, Band III.] 
(Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1934, pp. vii, 359, 10.80 M., $2.50.) ‘This is the 
final volume of the series Macht und Erde edited by Professor Haushofer 
with the help of a corps of collaborators. Volume I, Die Grossmächte vor 
und nach dem Weltkriege, now in its third edition, is Haushofer’s revision 
of the earlier Grossmächte of Rudolf Kjellén which reached a twenty-fourth 
edition in 1934. Volume II, Jenseits der Grossmichte, supplementary to the 
first, appeared in 1931 under the editorship of Professor Haushofer aided 
by twelve other scholars, and was designed as a comprehensive guide 
through the maze of international politics and diplomacy. Thus the two 
volumes form a sort of German manual of Geopolitik of today, and fur- 
nish a basis for a future German foreign policy, since both are rooted in 
German experience. 

The volume under review, based on the recent work in anthropo- and 
biogeography of such writers as Ratzel, Maull, Penck, and their like, is a 
world-scale type of investigation so dear to German scholars. In such a 
category we need only mention Spengler, whose first volume had reached a 
sixty-fifth German edition by 1929, Frobenius, Hassinger, and Ratzel. It 
forms a conclusion to the preceding volumes, as it attempts to answer cer- 
tain criticisms of them and to make clearer geopolitical questions of law and 
statesmancraft. It likewise grew out of the World War, and is primarily 
intended for the German people to help them to forestall a repetition of 
their disaster. 

After general introductory chapters on the “Earth as a Living Space”, 
“Man in the Space”, “State, Space, and Self-Determination”, the succeeding 
eight essays by well-known scholars are discussions of the great “space-con- 
quering powers” or agencies which in the past have dominated different 
areas of the earth. Such “powers” are spheres of culture, world religions 
(one of the most interesting chapters with valuable statistics by the Vien- 
nese scholar Oberhummer), space and world concepts, international move- 
ments, language, economics, space and conquest, colonial expansion, and 
right of determination. 

The book contains sixty-three explanatory sketch-maps and other graphic 
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representations and a bibliography of works overwhelmingly German (pp. 
353-359), but no index nor analytical chapter headings. Despite faults of 
style, long and involved sentences and recent compounds, it is an excellent 
review of the various historical problems raised. As was said of the Gross- 
michte of Kjellén, the three works in the series may be said to form a sort 
of “Bibel der Geopolitik”. 

The University of Pennsylvanta. Warrer Woopsurn Hype. 


Des prophètes a Jésus. Tome I, Les prophètes d'Israël et les débuts du 
Judaisme. Par Adolphe Lods, professeur 4 la Sorbonne. Tome II, Le 
monde juif vers le temps de Jésus. Par Ch. Guignebert, professeur d’his- 
toire du christianisme à la Sorbonne. [L’évolution de l’humanité.] (Paris, 
La Renaissance du Livre, 1935, pp. xx, 434; xvi, 367, 40 fr. each.) In an 
earlier volume, Israël (Am. Hist. Rev., XXXVI, 789), M. Lods traced the for- 
mation of the nation Israel and its history to the time of the eighth century 
prophets. In the volume under review he continues the history to the end 
of the Greek period, thus giving us an account of the work of the prophets, 
of the birth of Judaism, and the composition of the Old Testament books. 
For each period he first gives a historical outline as a background, then 
sketches the personalities and the writings of the chief actors, and presents 
a summary of the ruling ideas. He exhibits wide familiarity with the litera- 
ture of his subject, and displays excellent historical judgment. His analysis 
of the psychology of the prophets is acute, sympathetic, and illuminating. 
His treatment of the thorny problem of Josiah’s reform and the date of 
the Deuteronomic Law is sane and scholarly. He is not led away by the 
arguments of Steuernagle, Hôlscher, or Welch. He presents the generally 
accepted view of the person of Ezekiel and holds that his book is a sixth 
century product, although he is acquainted with Torrey’s contention that 
the book is a pseudepigraph. He holds to the prevailing view of the Second 
Isaiah, following here the lead of Duhm, although to the mind of the re- 
` viewer, Torrey has refuted Duhm’s argument and presented a more probable 
hypothesis. Lods mentions Torrey’s Second Isaiah in his bibliography, but 
does not refer to it in his text. He dates the book of Habakkuk between 555 
and 549 B.C., thus adding another to the many readings of its enigma. 
Though in some few points the reviewer would differ from his conclusions, 
Lods’s volume deserves a wider reading than it is likely to obtain from 
American readers. | 

The second volume by Guignebert is a masterly treatment in brief com- 
pass of a complex subject. Though not as exhaustive, it is worthy to stand 
beside the work of Schürer, Hausrath, and Bousset. In some respects the 
author has explored new fields and presents his conclusions clearly and 
attractively. It is a worthy addition to the series. 

The University of Pennsylvan:a. GEORGE A. BARTON. 
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The Memoranda Roll of the King's Remembrancer for Michaelmas, 
1230-Trinity, 1231 (E. 159. 10). Now first printed from the Original in the 
‘Custody of the Right Hon. The Master of the Rolls. Edited by Chalfant 
Robinson, Curator of Mediaeval History, Princeton University. [Pipe Roll 
Society, New Series, Vol. XI.] (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1933, 
pp. xliv, 135, $10.00.) It is not often that we are able to welcome the ap- 
pearance in print of a new type of medieval record, to this class the Mem- 
oranda Roll belongs. ‘Those who are interested in medieval administra- 
tive processes will find in it much information despite the fact that it is but 
a slender ancestor of the bulky rolls of the fourteenth century. It lacks the 
later careful classification of contents, and deals with fewer transactions, 
yet, used in connection with’the Pipe Roll edited in 1927 by Dr. Robinson, 
it makes it possible to understand many of the bald entries on the more 
famous series of records and to elucidate many phases of the activities of 
the exchequer. Either roll, taken by itself, gives incomplete information 
about the methods of the exchequer. 

The introduction covers much ground and contains a considerable 
amount of comment upon the content of the roll. It, however, fails in 
some particulars of being thoroughly satisfactory. For example, the state- 
ment that “It is this recording in the Roll of writs under the Great Seal 
that characterizes the Roll of the King’s Remembrancer” (p. xxxii) may be 
questioned if it is to apply to the reign of Henry III, for a considerable num- 
ber of such writs were enrolled by the Lord Treasurers Remembrancer 
before the reforms of the reign of Edward II. The marshal was hardly “the 
custodian of the prisons and of prisoners turned over to him by the Sheriff 
for debt” (p. xxx). Were there several prisons? And, were not the prisoners 
handed over to him by the exchequer? Super arreragia surely was not 
“either identical with the view, or was a formal part of it” (p. xli); the 
passages cited indicate that the sheriff was directed to pay the arrears of 
his debt on a day set. The octave was the eighth day after a feast, includ- 
ing the day of the feast, not the ninth day as on pages xxxiv and xxxvi. The 
value of the roll itself is, however, very real and we owe Dr. Robinson a 
debt of gratitude for transcribing it and for making its publication by the 
Pipe Roll Society possible. 

j. F. W. 


L'élaboration du monde moderne. Par Joseph Calmette, professeur 
à la Faculté des lettres de l’Université de Toulouse. Avant-Propos de 
S. Charléty, recteur de l’Université de Paris. [“Clio”: Introduction aux 
études historiques, 5.] (Paris, Les Presses Universitaires de France, 1934, 
pp. xxxii, 584, 40 fr.) Professor Calmette’s volume deals with the transi- 
tion from the Middle Ages to the modern period. It is one of the 
series, “Clio”, Introduction aux Études historiques, edited by S. Charléty. 
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Professor Calmette also contributed the preceding volume, Le monde j 
One must understand the purpose of the series in order to apprecia 
nature of this volume. “Clio” is, in reality, a set of textbook m: 
rather than a general history. Fully as much material is devot 
bibliography and criticism as to narration. The work before us co 
a classified general bibliography, and each of the chapters is supplerr 
by “Notes” describing the sources and secondary works and presen’ 
critical discussion of problems that still plague the scholar. For ex: 
the “Notes” contain an essay of four thousand words upon the hist 
raphy of Jeanne d’Arc. Hardly more are devoted to the treatment « 
exploits in the text. The editor’s instructions are faithfully followed: p 
ing the novitiate with a survey of the field, and, in addition, furnishin; 
with an orderly approach to the historical literature underlying the ac 
While one hesitates to advise our textbook writers to go so far, yet, wi 
astonishing output of monographs, each purporting to supplement our 1 
standing, there arises the necessity of some instruction in these m 
Certainly a critical estimate of the historical literature might excite th 
dent’s curiosity far more than the perfunctory “list of references” that a 
panies some of our best textbooks. 

Most of the materials of this survey are concerned with the four 
and fifteenth centuries. A centrum is provided by France, England 
many, Italy, the Empire, and the Papacy. But the geographical ho: 
are much more extensive than one generally encounters in a work 
this period. The disintegration of the Byzantine Empire and the 
mercial interest of the West in the eastern Mediterranean necessitat 
introduction of subjects such as the varying fortunes of the Paleol 
the anarchy in Greece, and the rise of Cyprus. The pressure of / 
hordes paves the way for the author’s treatment of Mongol and 
while the prospect of greater contact with the Far East furnish 
impetus for his consideration of India, China, and other areas « 
same region. A studied comparison of the civilizations of the Wes 
the East adds to the usefulness of the volume. 

Princeton University. J. E. Pour 


Money, the Human Conflict: a Survey of Monetary, Experience 
Elgin Groseclose. Foreword by George W. Edwards. (Norman, 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1934, pp. ix, 304, $3.25.) Most recent ve 
on finance aim to air the authors’ plans for preventing another depri 
The volume under review is modest. His experiences as United 
assistant trade commissioner, editorial associate of Fortune, analyst fi 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, and teacher of economic 
business courses at the College of the City of New York and the Uni 
of Oklahoma have given Mr. Groseclose a certain faith in history. 
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ploying terms somewhat reminiscent of heated debates over the Conclusions 
and Recommendations ofthe Commission on the Social Studies, he sagely 
observes: “The future is but the projection of the past, and we may 
no more disregard the experience of history than a line can escape the 
point of which it is the projection. . . . Nevertheless, it is possible to shift 
the direction of a line by changing the point of reference, and it is possible 
to shift the course of history by setting out new stakes of policy and 
attitude” (p. 267). 

In this belief he devotes ninety-five per cent of his space to a survey of 
world economic catastrophes and allots merely fourteen pages to his own 
prescription, writing for the general reader unfamiliar with monetary his- 
tory. He relates how depreciation of the monetary medium has been well- 
nigh a chronic tendency through the centuries. From the time of America’s 
discovery and the influx of its treasure into Europe, Mr. Groseclose dates 
the destruction of whatever monetary morality had been accumulated. 
Thence developed dual devices whereby public purchasing power was 
unduly expanded by the use of paper money and private purchasing power 
by commercial credit. Modern mechanisms for multiplying money while 
lessening its value flowered early in John Law’s great experiment of 1719- 
1720, when fifteen short months witnessed twenty-eight changes in the 
value of gold and thirty-five in that of silver. The Nineteenth Century 
groped for monetary stabilization through a world gold standard, but by 
misuse of bank money, an uncontrolled checking system in the United 
States with poorly controlled deposit credit systems in both Europe and 
America, civilized mankind issued mortgages on the Twenty-first Century 
on which they defaulted in the Twentieth. 

For all this, Groseclose frequently blames perverse human greed, but 
he is left with optimism enough to believe that a major operation on the 
monetary system (and human nature?) could be performed. He thinks 
consent could be obtained, for example, to restriction of checking and 
demand deposit institutions to a warehouse role, besides restoring gold 
to circulation at $150 an ounce and adopting other purgative devices. To 
the shibboleths of “flexible currency” and “maintenance of the price level” ° 
he is not bound: “The only thing that renders the price level sacrosanct is 
the existence of debt. Reduce the importance of debt in the scheme of 
things and the problem of a stable price level will take care of itself” 
(p. 279). 

The text is sparsely annotated; the diction occasionally lacks conciseness; 
a useful index and a bibliography of some range are added. 

Washington. JEANNETTE Pappock NIcHOLs. 


The Renatssance of Medicine in Italy. By Arturo Castiglioni, M. D., 
Professor of the History of Medicine at the University of Padua. [Hideyo 
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Noguchi Lectures, The Institute of the History of Medicine, The Johns 
Hopkins University.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, =934, pp. xiv, 91, 
$1.50). The statement still appears, in excellent secondary school texts, 
that the sciences were neglected during the Italian Renaissance. This view 
would certainly have surprised the versatile thinkers of the period, who 
cultivated the sciences with the same enthusiasm which they devoted 
to the arts. There is no better illustration of their wide interests than 
that afforded by the history of medicine—a history which Professor Cas- 
tiglioni here reviews and interprets in masterly fashion. Not the least 
attractive festure of this volume is the very human introduction by Pro- 
fessor Sigerist, in which he presents Castiglioni as the outs-anding authority 
in the field. : 

The Renaissance of Medicine in Italy is not a story of technical pro- 
gress as such, but portrays the development of medical studies as an integral 
part of the general intellectual awakening. In medicine, as in religion, 
there was in Italy no violent revolt against the past. There was no 
Paracelsus south of the Alps, just as there was no Luther. The great tradi- 
tion in anatomy evolved gradually through three centuries at Padua 
and Bologna. Without generations of patient predecessors there would 
have been no Leonardo da Vinci, although Leonardo was “the first truly 
great scientist of the Renaissance”. He exemplified periectly that blend 
of scientific and artistic interests which proved such a happy approach to 
anatomical research. Despite Leonardo’s apparent failure to influence 
his contemporaries, anatomy subsequently took the direction he had in- 
dicated. | 

Vesalius most completely realized what Leonardo had envisaged in this 
field. Even with Vesalius, there was no protest against the classics, to 
which he always referred with the greatest respect. (Some authorities 
have interpreted him as the last of the ancients, rather than as the first 
of the moderns.) But Vesalius also displayed a typical Renaissance inde- 
pendence and largely replaced Galen, thus becoming “the father of modern 
anatomy”. Meanwhile, anatomical research led quite naturally to an in- 
terest in physiology; just as the study of statics developed, during the same 
period, into an investigation of dynamics. It is possible, therefore, to view 
Galilei, the Italian-trained Harvey, and other physiologis-s of the seven- 
teenth century, as the logical successors of Leonardo and Vesalius. Most 
significant was Fracastoro’s pioneer formulation of the contagium vivum 
hypothesis. Italy thus contributed, at the outset of modern medical research, 
both a knowledge of the human body, and what proved to be a valid theory 
of its diseases. 

Duke University. Ricardo H. Suryock. 


Alexandre Farnèse, prince de Parme, gouverneur général des Pays-Bas, 
1545-1592. Par Léon Van der Essen, professeur à l’Université de Louvain. 
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Tome IV, Le siège d’ Anvers, 1584-1585. (Brussels, Nouvelle Société d’Edi- 
tions, 1935, pp. xiv, 154, 100 fr.) The siege and fall of Antwerp in 1585, to 
which the present volume is devoted, cannot be fully discussed in a volume 
of 148 pages. The author has refrained from mentioning in detail the ne- 
gotiations carried on between the city of Antwerp and the governments of 
France, England, and the Dutch Republic. But he has given an excellent 
account of the military operations of Alexander Farnese, basing his narrative 
upon the best original sources available, especially Spanish and Italian docu- 
ments. 

It is to be regretted that a subject of such great importance has been 
treated adequately only from one angle. For example, the appeal made by 
the States-General of the Dutch Republic to the king of France for aid, his 
refusal, and the desire on the part of the Dutch to conclude a treaty with 
Queen Elisabeth are dismissed in one paragraph, with only one footnote, 
which refers to the preface of the Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, 
for the year 1584-1585. Nowhere in this volume is there a reference to the 
indispensable Dutch source, Resolutién der Staten-Generaal van 1576 tot 
1609 (vol. V, 1921), covering the years 1585-1587. 

The University of Michigan. A. Hyma. 


Introduction à l'Étude comparative de l'histoire du droit public des peu- 
ples slaves. Par Karel Kadlec, professeur à l’Université Charles de Prague. 
[Manuels de l’Institut d’études slaves, III.] (Paris, Honoré Champion, 1934, 
pp. viii, 329.) Professor Kadlec of the Caroline University at Prague died 
before completing his work on the comparative history of Slavic public law. 
This book, revised and translated by the Institute of Slavonic Studies at 
Paris, is therefore incomplete. It contains nine chapters, short but excellent 
summaries, dealing with the habitat of the Slavs, the Baltic and Elbe Slavs, 
the Bulgar State, the Serb State, the Russian States (sic), the Czech State, 
the Polish-Lithuanian State, the Slovenes, and the Croats and the Republic 
of Ragusa. 

The chapter on Russia is carried to 1905, since of all the Slavic people, 
Russia alone has “preserved a series of juridical monuments uninterrupted 
from the tenth century to modern times”. No such material exists for the 
medieval history of the other Slavic states, especially Bulgaria where “the 
brutal hand of the enemy has destroyed the rich juridical treasure of the 
Bulgar people”. The fact that when the Slavic states declined in the Middle 
Ages they became exposed to “foreign juridical institutions” makes it vir- 
tually impossible to trace the indigenous legal patterns apart from the for- 
eign elements. 

The title of the book indicates that Professor Kadlec intended to employ 
the comparative, as opposed to the strictly historical, method. But instead 
of doing so, he wrote a series of separate historical studies, without making 
any attempt at linking his facts or comparing his conclusions, and- even 
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without deducing some common characteristic of Slavic institutions. In the 
introduction the author has made an effort at generalization. He says that 
all the Slavs were inclined to put “individual liberty” over the “liberty of the 
nation”. This, therefore, often “degenerated into anarchy”, which led to the 
destruction of the Slavic states. He, like so many other Slavic historians, 
also speaks glibly of a “sense of liberty” among the Slavs. Even an unruly 
feudal noble or Polish szlachcic had no “sense” of liberty, let alone the 
masses of people who were—in the Slavic lands still more than in Western 
Europe—serfs whose condition, even as late as the eighteenth century, was 
hopeless. Surely the author did not mean to labor the obvious point that 
Slavic rulers and nobles liked to be untrammeled in their actions? 
The University of California. S. K. Papover. 


English Literature and Culture in Russia, 1553-1840. By Ernest J. Sim- 
mons. [Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature, Volume XII.] (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1935, pp. viii, 357, $3.50.) An attempt to 
give in three hundred odd pages an adequate survey of English literary and 
cultural influences in Russia from the middle of the sixteenth century up to 
the middle of the nineteenth may seem to be a tour de force. The title of 
‘Mr. Simmons’s book is in fact somewhat misleading. Most of the text (chs. 
V-X, pp. 102-305) has been devoted to literature only, and that for the 
limited period from the middle of the eighteenth century to 1840. But be- 
fore the middle of the eighteenth century the influence of English literature 
was hardly felt in Russia. The chapters referred to are partly based on pre- 
vious investigations, chiefly of Russian scholars, and partly present the results 
of Mr. Simmons’s own research. On the whole, Mr. Simmons has given a 
valid picture of the influence of English literature on the growth of Russian 
literature. 

Students of both English and Russian literature may find in Mr. Sim- 
mons’s book many interesting facts and details, particularly with regard to the 
role of Russian journals. It would have been interesting to read the au- 
thor’s comments on the popularity of the Economy of Human Life, by 
Dodsley (sometimes ascribed to Chesterfield), the first Russian translation 
of which appeared in 1752. Several later editions were’ published in the 
second half of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Another subject which might have been mentioned was the interest of Rus- 
sian eighteenth century Freemasons in the English seventeenth century 
mystic, John Pordage. I have referred to some Russian manuscript trans- 
lations of Pordage in my book on Russian Freemasonry in the Age of 
Catherine II (1917). 

The first three chapters of Mr. Simmons’s book, covering English non- 
literary influences in Russia from the middle of the sixteenth to the middle 
of the eighteenth century, are rather sketchy and not nearly so adequate or 
valuable a contribution as the last and larger part of the book. On the first 
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two pages dealing with medieval Russian background many statements 
made by Mr. Simmons are of very questionable accuracy. Furthermore, 
the author quite obviously overrated England’s role in Russia’s cultural de- 
velopment. While even in the Middle Ages there had always existed cer- 
tain cultural relations between Russia and the West, the era of more exten- 
sive contacts was inaugurated, not by the English in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, but by the Italians almost a century before. 
Yale University. GEORGE VERNADSKY. 


The Register of the Freemen of Norwich, 1548-1713. By Percy Milli- 
can (Norwich, Jarrold and Sons, 1934, pp. xxiii, 306, 305.) The editor of 
an early series of extracts from quarter sessions records omitted items relat- 
ing to mean folk. Here, in the Norwich Register, is a volume devoted to 
names for the most part obscure, yet its content is invaluable to the historian, 
and its publication recognizes his increasing need for the raw material of 
card catalogues, For economic and social history the usefulness of these 
records is only beginning. Mr. Millican sugges:s their importance for analyz- 
ing alien immigration, but it extends to the whole field of the interrela- 
tionships among trades and handicrafts. From apprentice indentures some- 
thing can be learned about the mobility of labor; of the several thousand in- 
dentures in the Norwich archives, this volume includes abstracts of over a 
thousand selected to supplement the data of the register. It is even pos- 
sible that registers such as these may be found to have a quantitative signifi- 
cance, not only for the development of particular industries but as an index, 
cautiously used, to the existence of cyclical movements in trade and industry 
before the nineteenth century. 

In view of this varied demand, the editor of municipal registers must 
supply a variety of aids. Since in apprentice indentures there is often a lag 
between binding and enrollment, and the degree of this lag may indicate the 
regard for municipal regulations, the Norwich abstracts might well have 
given the date of enrollment; since an indenture or an admission may be 
dated only by a mayoralty term, a list of mayors would be helpful. More- 
over, since the statutory basis for apprenticeshis was the Act of 1563 with its 
elaborate property qualifications, one wonders, finding in the present vol- 
ume no such certificates of the parent’s estate as occur occasionally elsewhere 
(in Chester), whether any certificates exist among the unpublished inden- 
tures which the editor has inspected. 

The arrangement chosen of classifying entries by trades instead of by 
years, though it facilitates a survey of trade groups, may be responsible for 
the duplication of certain entries. Some others are misplaced chronologi- 
cally. Whether the omission of the sums paid by “foreigners” for freedoms 
is the editor’s or in the original is not stated. Finally the index of names is 
marred by occasional slips. 

Criticism, however, is outweighed by gratitude for an undertaking 
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edited with an editorial skill rare among municipal record publications: ad- 
mirable in form, wide pages permitting entries to be displayed in single 
lines; an informative introduction with a convenient calendar of feast days 
and a reference list of the total entries for each trade; and a text in which 
gaps have been filled from the Assembly and Court books. 

Cambridge. , MarGARET R. Gay. 


Financiai and Commercial Policy under the Cromwellian Protectorate. 
By M. P. Ashley, D.Phil. [Oxford Historical Series, Editors, G. N. Clark, 
C. R Cruttwell, F. M. Powicke.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 
1934, pp. 199, $4.00.) This monograph, the result of a thesis done, it would 
appear, at, cr in connection with, the Institute of Historical Research, is a 
credit to the author and an interesting and important contribution to our 
knowledge of the Cromwellian period. It considers not merely the details 
of Cromwellian official finance, such as taxes, public finance, and the public 
debt, but has chapters as well on the commercial classes, on the trading 
companies, on foreign trade outside the companies, on trade and shipping, 
and on the “Depression of 1659-1660”. It thus forms a tolerably complete 
conspectus of a hitherto neglected part of the Cromwellian period, the more 
valuable in that the financial and commercial implications of the Protec- 
torate were of far more importance on the more purely political side than 
previous historians have been willing to credit. The great value of such a 
study as this is, in fact, that, explicitly or implicitly, it helps to explain some 
otherwise difficult passages in public affairs. It does, of course, much more 
than this, for it has great importance in itself as well as in its contribution to 
political history. Its conclusion is most interesting, whether one agrees 
wholly with it or not. It is that “in questions of commerce and public 
finance the period was more prolific in new facts than in ideas”; and that 
“on the whole, the ultimate significance of the six years’ government by 
Oliver Cromwell lay in this: a gradual return to old ways”. Yet, to quote 
again, with regard to the monthly assessment, though it “was not a remark- 
ably new kind of tax, nor was it administered in a very revolutionary 
manner”, it “nevertheless contributed to the break-up of the mediaeval 
financial system”. One could, it seems to one reader, go somewhat further 


than that without any great stretching of the truth. . 
W. C. A. 


Une famille de bourgeoisie française de Louis XIV à Napoléon. Par 
Charles H. Pouthas, docteur ès Lettres, professeur au Lycée Janson-de-Sailly. 
[Bibliothèque de la Revue historique.] (Paris, Félix Alcan, 1934, pp. viii, 
211, 25 fr.) Local history has little value when it is written merely to satisfy 
family pride or antiquarian curiosity. It is of real importance when it at- 
taches itself to general history and concerns itself with subjects significant in 
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themselves. It may study the actual working out of a great historical move- 
ment in a restricted zone; so doing, it puts flesh on the dry bones of a skele- 
tonized outline. Or it may delve into the ancestral background of a distin- 
guished historical figure and thus illuminate his mind and character. The 
volume under consideration has the double merit of essaying both of these 
tasks. M. Pouthas has been studying the early career of the statesman and 
historian Francois Guizot for the past fifteen years. In Une famille de bour- 
geoisie française he traces the ancestors of Guizot in Languedoc and espe- 
cially at Nimes from the beginning of the sixteenth century, with particular 
emphasis on their fortunes in the eighteenth. This throws his heroes 
= (whom he reveals as by no means all heroic) against a double background 
of stirring events, the persecution of the Huguenots and the French Revo- 
lution. The reader is given a satisfactory notion of Grandfather Jean 
Guizot, a plodding, mediocre Huguenot pastor, of Grandfather Bonicel, 
the lawyer who outraged all his Girondist friends and relatives by going 
Mountain, and of André Guizot, known as Guizot-Gignoux, Frangois’s 
young father, the courageous enthusiastic federalist, one of the leaders of 
the departmental revolt, a victim of the guillotine in 1794. Just how the 
fruits of this heredity worked themselves out in the somewhat somber, un- 
inspiring minister of Louis Philippe, the reader is left to determine if he can. 
But the fortunes of the Guizot family are lost sight of in a considerable part 
of the book, to its own advantage. The chief interest of the volume after all 
lies in the narrative of the stubborn uphill fight of French Protestantism 
from the days of persecution in “the Desert” to the days of industrial power 
in the town and in the fascinating study of how, when the Revolution came, 
the great Protestant bourgeois families dominated the scene until the fall of 
the Girondists, which was likewise their fall and total destruction. The au- 
thor shows skillfully how the bitter sectarian rivalries of Southern France 
were interwoven with economic hatreds into the political fabric of the Ter- 
ror, in which the Catholic proletariat avenged itself on its Protestant em- 
ployers. | 
Goucher College. Eucene N. Curtis. 


Rapports de la légation de France à Copenhague: Correspondance con- 
sulaire relatifs à la Norvège, 1670-1791. Publiés pour Kjeldeskriftfondet 
par Oscar Albert Johnsen, professeur à l’Université d’Oslo. Tome I, 1670- 
1748. [Norsk Historisk Kjeldeskrift-Institut.] (Oslo, for the Commission, 
by Jacob Dybwad, 1934, pp. 364.) During the past two decades various 
agencies in Norway, official and semiofficial, have promoted a systematic 
search in the archives of Europe for documentary materials that may be. of 
importance to the study and writing of Norwegian history. Among those 
employed inthis work, Professor Oscar Albert Johnsen has been peculiarly 
active and his labors have been rewarded with many important finds. The 
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present volume is the outcome of two periods of search in the Archives des 
Affaires étrangéres in Paris, where Dr. Johnsen devoted his time to an ex- 
amination of the letters and reports received from the French consulate in 
Copenhagen. Of these documents copies were made of such only as have 
an interest for Norwegian history, though their significance is by no means 
limited to that subject. 

One would expect that consular correspondence would be concerned 
with trade and commercial prospects, and such is the character of the earlier 
reports; but with the outbreak of war in 1689 the interest changes. Of a 
total of 213 documents, 123, or more than half, belong to the period 1689- 
1697. These have to do chiefly with the fortunes of French privateers and 
the many problems that were bound to arise where privateering was the 
common form of naval warfare. French captains were evidently quite active 
on the lengthy Norwegian coast; but Dutch and English vessels were also 
active in the same waters and the consul was not always happy over the 
news from the Norwegian ports. The story is much the same in the period 
of the succeeding war, though the problems appear to be less acute; Pro- 
fessor Johnsen found only twenty documents that were pertinent to Norway 
in the years 1702-1714. 

The collection also includes a few letters that have little to do either 
with war or with commerce. Of these one may mention a letter (dated 
January 14, 1713) in which M. Poussin describes and characterizes the Dan- 
ish king and his court and ministers in terms that are not highly flattering 
either to king or government. One can readily understand how convenient 
a dependable cipher can be when reports of this character have to be for- 
warded. 

LoM- L 


Cahiers de doléances de la colonie de Saint-Domingue pour les États 
généraux de 1789. Publiés par Blanche Maurel, professeur agrégée au Ly- 
cée Victor Duruy. 

Cahiers de doléances des bailliages des généralités de Metz et de Nancy 
pour les États généraux de 1789. Série 1, Département de Meurthe-et-Mo- 
selle. Tome IV, Cahiers du bailliage de Nancy. Publiés par Jean Godfrin, 
licencié ès lettres, licencié en droit. [Collection de documents inédits sur 
Phistoire économique de la Révolution française.] (Paris, Ernest Leroux, 
1934; 1934, pp. 399; xlvi, 514, 40; 55 fr.) The publication of the cahiers of 
1789 goes on apace. Not the least conspicuous feat of scholarship in this field 
has been the discovery and publication of the Cahiers de doléances de la colo- 
nie de Saint-Domingue by Professor Blanche Maurel. Owing to the secrecy 
which attended the movement fo= a colonial representation in the States- 
General, these documents have had a fortune quite different from that of 
similar expressions of grievances in the mother country, and owing to the 
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absence of detailed inventories of the colonial records in the Archives na- 
tionales, they have up to the present escaped the attention of historians. A 
revision of the previous histories of this important French colony is there- 
fore necessitated by the disclosures here made. Professor Maurel publishes 
also, in addition to the cahiers proper, twenty-one “Pièces justificatives”, cov- 
ering 246 printed pages, which throw light on the origin of the movement 
for a colonial representation and on the conditions attending the drafting 
of the cahiers. Though several of these pièces have long been known to his- 
torians and even utilized, the majority of them have not hitherto been avail- 
able. The introduction common to such publications as this leaves nothing 
to be desired. At the end of the volume is a very useful “Répertoire des 
noms de personnes”. 

The volume by M. Godfrin is but the fourth in a series which promises 
to be much longer. The bailliage of Nancy, old capital of Lorraine and 
seat of an intendancy, was the largest and most populous in that region. 
In 1789 the inhabitants drew up eighty preliminary cahiers, of which sev- 
enty-seven have been found and are here made easily available to the histo- 
rian. The chief preoccupation of M. Godfrin was to discover the degree of 
influence exercised by models and salient personalities on the redaction of 
the cahiers. The result is surprising, especially to the uninitiated. Thirty- 
three cahiers were copied verbatim or with slight variations from the two 
or three models which were circulated in the locality; twelve were “diverse- 
-ment inspirés”; only thirty-two were original. “Le temps pressait”, M. 
Godfrin explains. “Les délais étaient courts et les travaux de la cam- 
pagne devenaient plus urgents. Pour ce pensum d’un nouveau genre, on 
copia beaucoup sur le voisin. Nous avons groupé les cahiers du bailliage de 
Nancy par types, d’aprés leurs ressemblances. Ce groupement par types 
aboutit 4 un groupement territorial”. The truth of the last statement is 
graphically shown by an accompanying map. The volume concludes with 
the minutes of the electoral assembly and the general cahier of the bailliage. 

The University of North Carolina. MITCHELL B. GARRETT. 


French Revolutions. By E. L. Woodward, Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1934, pp. 237, $3.00.) 
This little volume comprises a series of lectures given at Alexandra Col- 
lege, Dublin, under the Lady Ardilaun Foundation. The aim of this 
foundation is to “interest the people of Dublin, and particularly the mem- 
bers of Alexandra College, in the history, literature, art, and civilization 
of France”, and the lecturer has approached its achievement through the 
medium of the revolutions of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
choice of such a medium is the result of the author’s convictions that the 
first duty of the historian is “to understand what men have wanted, what 
men have tried to do”; dgan examination of French history on this basis 
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will show it to possess not only a romantic but a “practical” interest; and 
that such an examination may be conducted most profitably through the 
study of those periods when Frenchmen were effecting changes. 

Mr. Woodward devotes his first three chapters to the Revolution of 
1789, and the other five chapters to the period from the Restoration to the 
Commune of 1871. Throughout the work the writer pursues his theme 
consistently and finally overtakes it in the establishment of “the bases of a 
politically civilized society” under the Third Republic. Yet he leaves his 
audience with the feeling that that society is by no means static. The book 
is written with clarity, vigor, and literary agility which outweigh its de- 
fects in historical mechanics and its omission of new information. The 
absence of serious consideration of revolutionary patterns may indicate 
simply that Mr. Woodward is a man of discretion. 

As evidence of the continuing Oxonian tradition of readable, as well as 
scholarly history, Mr. Woodward’s book is a credit to him. As a piece of 
craftsmanship, it is a credit to the publishers who, unlike many of their con- 
temporaries, seem to be concerned with the artistic as well as the intellec- 
tual quality of their products. 

Western Reserve University. Jonn HALL STEWART. 


Popular Disturbances and Public Order in Regency England: being an 
Account of the Luddite and other Disorders in England during the Years 
1811-1817 and of the Attitude and Activity of the Authorities. By Frank 
Ongley Darvall, Ph.D. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1934, pp. 363, 
$5.00.) Dr. Darvall has made a detailed study of the causes, extent, and 
character of the disturbances that gripped the Midlands and the north of 
England in the years r812 and 1816. The disorders of the earlier year 
were especially serious, thousands of troops being used to quell them and 
to prevent further outbreaks. They were, however, local; the leaders had 
no definite program; the disorders never assumed the character of a revo- 
lution; and the general public remained calm although the government was 
_ at times panic-stricken. i 

The author is of the opinion that the prevailing distress caused in 1812 
by the American Nonintercourse Act and Napoleon’s Continental System 
and in 1816 by the slump in trade and industry that followed the war, 
rather than a concerted opposition to the new machines, was responsible for 
the unrest among the laborers; he thinks also that if the workers had been 
allowed freedom of discussion and organization, much trouble might have 
been averted. His point of view is that of the Hammonds whose account 
in The Skilled Labourer of the activities of Oliver the Spy Dr. Darvall ac- 
cepts without reference to the criticism of it by Mr. A. F. Fremantle (Eng. 
Hist. Rev., XLVII [Mar., 1932], 601-616). 

The book is based on extensive research ‘ame Home Office Papers, 
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the newspapers both metropolitan and provincial, the printed Parliamen- 
tary Papers, and other contemporary material. It presents new evidence of 
the deplorable economic and social conditions in England in the early part 
of the nineteenth century, and of the callousness and inefficiency of the 
government. Students of English history will find much of value in Dr. 
Darvall’s book but they may consider it hard reading and be irked by in- 
felicitous expressions such as “hard pressed by the pressure of trade de- 
pression” and “The Poor Law also, strained beyond all precedent, was a 
somewhat inadequate solvent to distress” (p. 46). English critics who sel- 
dom miss an opportunity to point with scorn at the stylistic faults of 
American doctoral dissertations, please note. 
The University of Wisconsin. Pau, KNAPLUND. 


Les journées de septembre 1830 à Bruxelles et en Province: Etude 
critique d'après les sources. Par Robert Demoulin, docteur en philosophie 
et lettres. [Bibliothèque de la Faculté de philosophie et lettres de l’'Uni- 
versité de Liége.] (Paris, E. Droz, 1934, pp. 280.) This is a careful study 
of the events of the critical week of September 19 to 26, 1830, in the re- 
volt of Belgium against Dutch domination. It is based on archival mate- 
rials found in the national and municipal repositories in Brussels and the 
provinces, on contemporary journals, newspapers, and memoirs, and on a 
thorough acquaintance with the secondary literature in the field. Aside 
from a commendable effort to bring to the reader the atmosphere of the 
early days of the revolt, the author shows that although there was a small 
group of radicals who from the beginning wanted independence from Hol- 
land, the vast majority of the people, especially the bourgeoisie and the 
clergy, were interested, not in a revolution, but in securing a modification 
of the domination by the Dutch—‘au début de Septembre, il ne s'agit pas 
encore de rompre brutalement avec la Haye...” (p. 11). Referring to 
the attitude at this time of the leader D’Hooghvorst, he says, “never was 
it revolutionary” (p. 111). On the other hand, even though the revolu- 
tion was not generally premeditated the desire for independence developed 
rapidly. This was especially true of the masses, though the author vigor- 
ously combats the accusation that the middle class was hostile. The pa- 
triots, he declares, did not align themselves according to social groups. 
“Ce n'est pas un motif social qui pousse les gens à se battre le 23 Sep- 
tembre .... Se sont battus à Bruxelles les patriotes les plus exaltés . . .” 
(pp. 164-165). When the bourgeoisie got into the movement, they gave it 
a distinctly national turn, witness Le petit catéchisme du citoyen Belge en 
septembre 1830. 

The claim of certain writers that the Revolution was incited by Paris 
republicans who made the first successes possible, and who aimed at an- 
nexing the provinces to France is, after a critical review of the evidence, 
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dismissed as untenable—“les agents français ne trouvent pas à Bruxelles 
l’acceuil qu’ils espéraient”. 

Although very patriotic and nationalistic, the monograph is reasonably 
objective, throwing the searchlight of intensive investigation on a brief but 
crucial period in the struggle for Belgian independence. 

The University of Pennsylvania. W. E. LINGELBACH. 


The Rise of Gladstone to the Leadership of the Liberal Party, 1859 to 
1868. By W. E. Wiliams, M.A. (Cambridge, University Press; New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1934, pp. ix, 188, $2.75.) One always wishes 
to treat a prize essay kindly, in part for the endorsement which it bears; 
but it is impossible to commend this little book without a good deal of 
reserve. Its author set out “to discover which forces determined Glad- 
stone’s future, promoting him, as it were, from mere cabinet rank to 
the position of a popular leader”. He felt—and his approach is worth 
noting—that “he would be a very foolish man who would stray far from 
Morley’s highway”; but he found that Morley was “inadequate” for this 
phase of Gladstone’s life. His own purpose was then to fill the gap by 
drawing from the Hawarden papers “some of the treasure which Morley 
was forced to leave behind”. The treasure now appears in the form of 
some seventy interesting letters; but it cannot be said that their discoverer 
throws much new light on the “forces” which account for Gladstone’s 
rise to leadership. One trouble is that he has failed to co-ordinate his new 
material with other available sources, and with studies previously made. Ina 
chapter on Gladstone’s connection with the Cobden treaty he finds it un- 
necessary to do more than annotate a few new letters, almost exclusively 
from Cobden to Gladstone, by the use of three well-known biographies, 
two volumes of collected speeches, and a curious attack on Gladstone from 
Fraser's Magazine. That he looked at the Russell papers or at Professor 
Dunham’s book and article on the treaty there is not the slightest ‘evidence. 
True, he was writing an essay; but he presents it as the product of re- 
search. For a second example one may take the important chapter on 
“Parliamentary Reform, 1860-1864”. A section is given to proving that 
Gladstone was not “acting under the influence of Bright”, and that the 
two had “little in common” between 1860 and 1865. If these statements 
are true we should have an explanation of entries in Bright’s published 
Diaries, recording four intimate conversations which occurred within the 
weeks just prior to Gladstone’s famous speech on the suffrage in 1864 
(pp. 269, 271, 272, 276). In one at least of these, which took place by 
appointment at Gladstone’s house, and at which Cobden was to have been 
present, the talk appears to have been mainly on reform. But, strange 
as it may seem, Bright’s Diaries are not referred to anywhere. 

It is more pleasant to point out that the book has real merits. Many 
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of the new letters are really treasure-trove; and portions of the text all 
through have been thoughtfully worked out. The concluding chapters, 
covering the period from 1865 to 1868, add considerably to our knowl- 
edge of the struggle for reform and of its aftermath. And the essay 
serves to substantiate the author’s claims that Gladstone “in many ways 
. .. had the mind of an artist”, that he was a “pioneer” in courage, and 
that his knowledge, sympathy, and foresight were all contributory to his 
success. 
Wesleyan University. Hersert C. BELL. 


The Tsar of Freedom: the Life and Reign of Alexander II. By Stephen 
Graham. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1935, pp. xii, 324, $3.50.) 
This book is Mr. Graham’s fourth venture in the field of Russian his- 
tory. Like its predecessors, it is not a work of research but a popular 
biography, very well written and making excellent reading. In my opin- 
ion, it is the best of the four. Because of the nature of the subject, there 
was less opportunity to dwell upon the “exotic”, and the result is a more 
sober and better balanced presentation. The scope of the book is wide 
enough, covering, as it does, Alexander II’s own life story, Russia’s foreign 
and domestic policies, and the nation’s cultural development during the 
period. Of Alexander’s personal character and tragic fate Mr. Graham has 
written with sympathetic understanding and eloquence. Here I find 
little to quarrel with. I think, for instance, that the author has exaggerated 
Alexander’s determination to attack serfdom at the time of his accession 
to the throne. The brief sketches of the emperor’s principal collaborators 
are excellent, with the exception of Rostovtsev, toward whom Mr. Graham 
is not altogether fair. Very good are the chapters on Russia’s relations 
with England and the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878. 

On the other hand, the treatment of the reforms is too brief and, in 
general, less adequate. And there are many things I feel like objecting 
to in Mr. Graham’s discussion of the political ideas of the period. The 
familiar designation of the whole revolutionary movement of the time as 
“Nihilism” is historically incorrect and misleading. Equally misleading . 
is the identification of Slavophilism with various brands of Russian na- 
tionalism. No student of early Russian socialism will agree that Herzen 
“was not one of those who demanded the complete destruction of exist- 
ing institutions” (p. 107), that for Lavrov “the masses were only the 
manure of history” (p. 157), and that “the Marxian movement in the late 
sixties tended to develop through Bakunin” (p. 158). 

What injures Mr. Graham’s book most is a certain carelessness he dis- 
plays too often both in his general statements and in specific references. 
“Education was an experiment which had not been tried in Russia be- 
fore 1850” (p. 97). “All Russia became possessed by revolutionary ideas 
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directly after the emancipation of the serfs” (p. 102). “Russia sided with 
the terrorists until it was too late” (p. 274). In each case gross exaggera- 
tion is obvious, to say the least. At times the author seems to be at war with 
chronology. ‘To cite but a few examples: the date of the Kutchuk-Kain- 
ardji treaty is given as 1744 (p. x); Nekrasov’s poem Who can be happy 
in Russia, written in the seventies, is cited as typical of the period 1848- 
1855 (p. 52); Thiers is made to visit St. Petersburg in 1867, and as Na- 
poleon’s envoy at that (p. 149). In the bibliography one author’s name 
is misspelled, and some titles are either incomplete or incorrect. 
Harvard University. MICHAEL KARPOVICH. 


Heinrich von Treitschke im deutschen Geistesleben des 19. Jahrhund- 
erts. Von Ernst Leipprand. (Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1935, pp. V, 
286.) In this volume Herr Leipprand renders homage to Heinrich von 
Treitschke, nationalist historian of nineteenth century Germany, “whose 
belief in the German people and whose love for the State have become 
strong in us again today”. He eulogizes Treitschke as a man who guarded 
Germany's precious national possessions and who pointed out the guiding 
paths of the new Reich in its spiritual regeneration. In the author’s opin- 
ion, the character and ideals of Treitschke have been misunderstood by 
superficial estimates of him as the Machiavelli of German history, whereas, 
as a matter of fact, the historian embodied in his political beliefs the best 
of the spirit of Plato and Aristotle, Fichte and Hegel, Niebuhr and Savigny, 
Dahlmann and Mohl. He lauds Treitschke, who endeavored to work 
politically through history (durch die Geschichte politisch zu wirken), as 
a powerful factor in the creation of a comparatively unified national spirit. 

Herr Leipprand’s work bears the earmarks of careful and conscientious 
scholarship. Of particular interest is his section on Treitschke’s ardent 
belief in the “higher values” of war, and the chapter in which he weighs 
favorably the virtues of subjective history, as exemplified by Macaulay and 
Treitschke, against “colorless objectivity”. The chapter on ‘Treitschke’s 
“Battle against Judaism” gives an excellent account of the historian’s 
personal and political relationships with the fiery Hofprediger, Adolf 
Stoecker, whose dpposition to “rationalistic Liberalism, unpatriotic Social 
Democracy and disintegrating Judaism” struck a responsive chord in 
Treitschke’s soul. 

In spite of his strongly eulogistic tone, by which Treitschke is presented 
as the great pracceptor Germaniae, Herr Leipprand has written a valuable 
analysis of the life and work of Germany’s patriot-historian. He has made 
a well-integrated selection of the mass of material at his disposal, among 
which was Treitschke’s unpublished correspondence, made available to 
the author by the historian’s daughter, Fräulein von Treitschke. He has 
also made good use of the unpublished letters of Schmoller and Haym. 
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The chapters are well organized. The style is notably free of philosophical 
abstractions. There is no index. 
The College of the City of New York Louis Lro SNYDER. 


Morocco at the Parting of the Ways: the Story of Native Protection to- | 
1885. By Earl Fee Cruickshank, Assistant Professor of Modern European 
History, Vanderbilt University. (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1935, pp. xxv, 238, $2.50.) The bibliography of American works 
dealing with Morocco is small, and for that reason it is gratifying to note 
that despite the French and Spanish occupation and exploitation of the 
country, the international problem has not been wholly lost sight of in 
the United States. A welcome book is Dr. Cruickshank’s Morecco at the 
Parting of the Ways, which aims to bring out the importance of the ex- 
traterritorial jurisdiction of the foreign powers in Morocco. The author 
obtained access to many official records of the United States, Great Britain, 
and Spain not commonly used by writers on the subject; France was less 
generous in opening her archives to him. Dr. Cruickshank has made a 
very conscientious examination of his material and sheds new light on the 
history of the subject. 

The subtitle “The Story of Native Protection to 1885” gives perhaps a 
better idea of the contents, for the book is in fact a narrative rather than a 
study. After an introductory chapter in which he explains the nature 
of the interest taken in Morocco by England, France, and Spain, the author 
begins his real topic with an account of the system of protection or adop- 
tion of individual natives by foreign powers. In his preoccupation with 
making his theme interesting, he frequently becomes involved and some- 
times goes astray in a maze of details. 

The chapters are logically arranged, but the sequence might be im- 
proved by a careful summing up at the end of each one. Chapter I is the: 
most interesting, chapter V the most clearly informative; this latter nar- 
rates the proceedings of the First International Conference at Madrid, May 
tg to July 3, 1889. The style is cursive, rather informal, and the book 
ends somewhat abruptly. An unusually complete index makes it possible 
to trace the various topics, and an extensive bibliography occupies pages 
202 to 217. 

Northwestern University. W. O. FARNSWORTH. 


The Bismarckian Policy of Conciliation with France, 1875-1885. By 
Pearl Boring Mitchell. (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1935, pp. ix, 238, $2.50.) Dr. Mitchell reviews this important theme, 
which is of course much better known than she assumes (p. 7), chiefly in the 
light of the first five volumes of the Documents diplomatiques frangais. 


‘From this principal source supplemented by material from some of the 
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usual memoirs, the German diplomatic correspondence, and a few French 
and German newspapers, she has written a concise, clear, and intelligent 
account. Like Professor Langer, she traces the beginning of Bismarck’s 
conciliatory policy to the discussion of a Franco-German understanding 
during the war scare of 1875 and contends, unconvincingly in the re- 
viewer's opinion, that Moltke, not Bismarck, “was responsible for the 
alarms of the German press” (p. 41). An earlier reference to Bismarck’s 
“motive in precipitating the war scare”, however, contradicts this conclu- 
sion (p. 21). The author is to be commended for her zeal in tracing 
every instance of Bismarck’s support of France and for her skillful analysis 
of the Egyptian question in its relation to the problem of Franco-German 
co-operation. Due weight is given to the mutual suspicions which always 
restrained Bismarck and Ferry. 

Against the merits of this study must be balanced its inadequate and 
inaccurate documentation and its too numerous mechanical errors. Busch, 
Schweinitz, Waldersee, and Ballhausen have not been used, nor is there 
any evidence that the French and German scholarly and other reviews, 
with the one exception of the Berliner Monatshefte, have been searched for 
pertinent material. The single reference to Wienefeld’s Franco-German 
Relations, 1878-1885 appears in the addenda to the bibliography. Inex- 
cusable errors occur in the identification of the newspapers. Both the Pays 
and the Gaulois were Bonapartist, not Monarchist, in their sympathies. 
The Figaro was a Monarchist, not a Republican journal, and Gaston Cal- 
mette, who joined its staff in 1884, was not its editor during any part of 
this period. Of the German newspapers, the Allgemeine Zeitung (of 
Augsburg, not of Munich) and the Kélnische Zeitung should be identified 
as National Liberal journals. The Berliner Tageblatt, which is quoted for 
1875, began publication in 1884 (p. 30). Proper names are repeatedly mis- 
spelled. 

Duke University. E. MALCOLM CARROLL. 


Kämpfe um Volk und Reich: Aufsätze und Reden zur deutschen 
Geschichte des neungehnten und zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts. Von Willy 
Andreas. (Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1934, pp. 290, 6.80 M.) 
These essays, revised and expanded from the original versions published 
between 1924 and 1933, often afford excellent source material for a com- 
mentary on German thought under the Republic. It is disappointing, 
however, that the author has not brought his comments and observations 
down to date. For example, his essay on “Osterreich und der Anschluss”, 
the sequel of an excellent study on “Die Wandlungen des grossdeutschen 
Gedankens”, makes no mention of events after 1927. The volume derives 
its title from the clarion call for greater German unity which sounds in 
each essay. Yet, although the book went to the press in 1934, Professor 
Andreas does not so much as mention the most recent governmental 
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changes in Germany. Indications are that they would meet with the 
author’s approval. 

Three essays deal with figures of the Napoleonic period. The ardent 
nationalistic plea with which the author concludes each of these essays 
does not lessen the value of his sound historical research. The brief char- 
acterization of Stein while containing nothing new is noteworthy. The 
study of “Franz von Roggenbach, a Statesman of Baden in the Years of the 
Formation of the Empire” describes the failure of his liberalism as a uni- 
fying program and gives an opportunity to mention the importance of a 
strong Prussia in the struggle for German unification. The essay on 
Kiderlen-Wachter is critical, especially of his Morocco policy. Certain 
interesting sidelights on Kiderlen’s personality are given. Two articles, 
one on “Rheinland, Prussia, and Germany from the Wars of Liberation to 
the Present” and the other, “The Evacuation of the Occupied Territories’, 
are’merely occasional efforts animated by nationalistic enthusiasm and not up 
to the standards of the other essays. Although calling upon history to witness 
the necessity of a Germany other than that of the twenties, the essays never- 
theless possess historical objectivity and are brilliantly done. A short 
appendix discloses the large amount of unpublished archival material which 
the author has used. 

Bowdoin College. E. C. HELMREICH. 


Lord Riddells Intimate Diary of the Peace Conference and After, 
1918-1923. (New York, Reynal and Hitchcock, 1934, pp. xii, 435, $3.75.) 
This is a most entertaining book. For the reader who already knows 
something about the politics of the period and is not to be deceived by the 
extravagant stories that appear on almost every page, the diary is of some 
historical importance. Less than a quarter of the volume is devoted to 
the peace conference. Most of the material included consists of conversa- 
tions with Lloyd George, which are frequently recorded in detail and range 
from topics of the largest political importance to the smallest personal 
gossip. Lord Riddell’s personal contacts were extensive, but in his pub. 
lished diary he restricts himself to the role of a Boswell. The book must 
thus be regarded primarily as a contribution to the picture of Lloyd George 
as a personality and to political history as understood by Lloyd George. 
There is some material of historical interest in the reminiscent remarks 
passed by Riddell and Lloyd George on different phases of the war. The 
two chapters on the Washington Arms Conference contain little of impor- 
tance. The student will find confirmation for the impression that Lloyd 
George depended almost entirely upon journalists for his information. 
The diary also illustrates the sudden change of atmosphere following the 
Peace Conference, when the background of policy lost its international and 
and took on a national color. 

Yale University. CHARLES SEYMOUR. 
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The Money Supply of the American Colonies before 1720. By Curtis Put- 
nam Nettels, Professor of History in the University of Wisconsin. [Studies in 
the Social Sciences and History.] (Madison, University of Wisconsin, 1934, 
pp. 300, $2.00.) For this outstanding study Professor Nettels has examined a 
vast collection of Colonial Office Papers and other manuscript sources from 
which he presents his argument logically and always well supported by illus- 
trative notes. The value of the work lies in the fact that it is the first of its 
kind to treat money in relation to the colonies as a whole and not simply as an 
isolated phenomenon. ‘The author stresses the importance of money in 
trade, and in manufacturing, credit relations, and British colonial policy. 
The study is broad enough to offer much new information on our knowl- 
edge of early imperialism. 

One of the author’s most valuable contributions to our knowledge of 
colonial trade is his discussion of the invisible items occurring in the large 
balance of payment of the Southern trade. These are not listed in the 
British customs records. They included payments made by the planters 
for freight, merchants’ profits and commissions, and the importation of 
servants and slaves, which comprised “probably the most abundant sources 
of the stream of profit flowing from North America to enrich England” (p. 
59). As for the Northern colonies, these enjoyed a much better com- 
mercial position than the tobacco colonies because of a favorable external 
trade that was due largely to shipbuilding, shipowning, and methods of 
marketing. For the protection of the trade of New England and New York 
in wartime, England spent during the years 1708-1711 £222,000 for naval 
convoys. This was a most important service that leads one to reflect upon 
the large variety of useful public and even of private employments assigned 
to royal ships in colonial waters, particularly in the West Indies during 
the period 1680-1720. One of these was against piracy and yet merchants 
of southern New England and New York carried on an illegal trade‘with 
pirates sufficient to provide a valued supplement to the external trade as a 
source of colonial returns. The trade was not prohibited generally because 
certain governors, like Fletcher of New York, out of cupidity or from fear 
of antagonizing local merchants and politicians chose to ignore their obvi- 
ous duties as chief police and revenue officials. 

Of present interest to the student of finance are the chapters (VIII, IX, 
and X) discussing the commodity currencies obtaining in the different 
colonies, and the familiar financial expedients that were devised by the 
colonists in their desperate efforts to maintain an abundant and cheap 
currency. 

Bucknell University. Cyrus H. Karraker. 


Chapters in Frontier History: Research Studies in the Making of the 
West. By Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J., Research Professor of History, Loyola 
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University, Chicago. [Science and Culture Series.] (Milwaukee, Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1934, pp. xv, 188, $2.50.) ` The Jesuits were the first 
historians of the Westward Movement, and Father Garraghan in this vol- 
ume, and his other published works, has followed a fine tradition. His 
chapters on “Old Vincennes” and “Chicago under the French Régime” are 
carefully wrought accounts of first things in these two Mississippi Valley 
centers. His principal interest, however, lies in trans-Mississippi history, 
and there he outlines the first brief settlement on the site of St. Louis, a 
chapter in which he was the first to discover the history of this mission, 
not previously known. The following chapters carry the story up the 
Missouri river, among the Indian tribes, whose missionaries Point and 
De Smet were also Jesuits of large accomplishments. The chapter on the 
“Trappists of Monks Mound” fills in a little-known episode of early nine- 
teenth century religious history. 

Father Garraghan is a conscientious and painstaking researcher; but in 
his presentation he is occasionally careless of names and details. The 
D’Artaguiette of the martyrdom of 1736 was not Diron but a younger 
brother Pierre; he calls the missionary Joseph Williams, John, while quot- 
ing in a footnote the correct name. ‘The nineteenth century explorer 
Nicollet was Joseph not Jean. La Sueur should be Le Sueur. Some omis- 
sions perplex the reviewer. Father Dunand, a Trappist from Monks 
Mound, visited Prairie du Chien in 1817; yet nothing is said of his re- 
maining in the West when the order withdrew some years earlier. George 
IT and William Pitt as patrons of the Trappists does not sound convinc- 
ing; nor the possibility (see page 123) of the sound of the cannon at Tippe- 
canoe reaching western Illinois, opposite St. Louis. 

The author appears to us at his best in the accounts of missions, both 
in the late seventeenth, early eighteenth, and mid-nineteenth centuries. His 
sympathies for his co-Jesuits, his careful studies of their contributions to 
early Western history make this collection of his earlier essays a valuable 
supplement to what has already been done in this historical field. The 
book is well printed, has several illustrations and an index. 

The State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Louise Pers KELLOGG. 


American Jesuits. By James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D. (New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1934, pp. ix, 336, $2.50.). Dr. Walsh suggests ‘that be- 
cause of his association with Jesuits for sixty years, first as a student, then 
as a member of the Society for six years until ill health compelled his with- 


drawal, and finally as a professor in Fordham University, he is better quali- 


fied to write on the theme of the Jesuits in America than so many who 
have insisted upon explaining the Jesuits to their fellow men without hav- 
ing known a Jesuit-in person. This premise would seem to be true, but 
the volume in hand adds little or nothing concerning the labors and 
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accomplishments of the Jesuits which cannot be drawn from a few secondary 
studies and scattered articles, some of which are referred to in the text. 
There is no bibliography, and there are practically no footnotes. Dédicated 
to the American Jesuits, it is a friendly, laudatory volume written in a 
popular, uncritical, interesting, and informational style. It fails to do the 
Society of Jesus justice when, for instance, of all its institutions only George- 
town and Fordham universities are described, when its work in the Far West 
is only touched upon in connection with Pierre De Smet, when the “Jesuit 
solution of the Indian problem” deals with Sebastian Rasle, and when 
exaggerated statements are made concerning Jesuit contributions to American 
development which are important enough to survive an understatement. 

The reader who is unfamiliar with the Society in the United States 
will find here much interesting material in available form upon such topics 
as the foundation by Ignatius Loyola, the labors of Father Kino (based 
upon Professor’s Bolton’s study), religious toleration, Jesuit martyrs of the 
Iroquois, the Jesuit Relations, Father Anthony Kohlmann and the secrecy 
of the confessional, Charles and John Carroll, the Ratio studiorum and 
Jesuit scientists, chaplains and missionaries. There is a glorification of the 
Jesuit influence on the Calverts and Governor Dongan if not on Chief 
Justices Taney and White, and undue stress upon the connection between 
the Carrolls and the toleration clauses in the Constitution, doubtful as that 
connection was, and generous emphasis upon the attainments of certain 
Jesuit trained leadèrs like William Gaston or Robert Walsh. 

The Catholic University of America. RICHARD J. PURCELL. 


From Canoe to Steel Barge on the Upper Mississippi. By Mildred L. 
Hartsough. [Published for the Upper Mississippi Waterway Association. ] 
(Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1934, pp. xviii, 308, $3.50.) 
This book sketches the history of transportation on the Upper Mississippi 
from the coming of the white man to 1933. The first nine chapters carry 
the story to the inauguration of the Federal Barge Line on the Upper 
Mississippi in 1927. The three remaining chapters—“Can the River Come 
Back?”, “The Breath of Life”, and “The Story of Improvements”—are 
prophetic and controversial rather than historical. 

The first chapter is introductory, dealing with the French, Spanish, 
English, and American explorations in the Mississippi Valley. The next 
describes the various modes of travel from the canoe to the keelboat—Mike 
Fink and the bandits of the Ohio and Lower Mississippi receiving dis- 
proportionate attention. Chapter III is concerned with the beginnings of 
steamboating on western waters as revealed in the voyages of the New 
Orleans, the Enterprise, the Washington, the Western Engineer, and the 
Virginia. The next six chapters trace the story from the voyage of the 
Virginia in 1823 to the decline of navigation at the opening of the twenti- 
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eth century. The chapter headings—"Farly Towns and Traffic’, “The 
Golden Age”, “The Critical Years”, “The Men and Their Boats”, “Steam- 
boating as a Business”, “Decadence”—indicate the general treatment. 
The author seems to have combed the “available authorities” but ap- 
parently has done little work in contemporary newspapers and manu- 
scripts. ‘The results are manifested throughout the book, but a few ex- 
amples must suffice. The author illustrates (p. 183) through “tradition 
and river lore” how a steamboat might make money: the rich and ap- 
parently unused Dousman manuscripts in the Minnesota Historical Society 
actually reveal their profits and losses. Again, in listing (pp. 57, 67) keel- 
boat arrivals at St. Louis for 1841-1843, the author seems unaware that 
steamboats had for over a decade towed keelboats during seasons of low 
water or when a heavy freight of lead was offered. Digressions are all 
too frequent, especially to recount the oft-told romance of the Ohio and 
Lower Mississippi. The introduction is contributed by the president of the 
Upper Mississippi Waterway Association. The book must not be con- 
sidered a volume of propaganda, however, but rather a careful, well-writ- 
ten survey that should prove both enjoyable and informative to the gen- 
. eral reader. 
The State Historical Society of Iowa. WILLIAM J. PETERSEN. 


Documents relating to the North West Company. Edited with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Appendices by W. Stewart Wallace, M.A. [The 
Champlain Society.] (Toronto, the Society, 1934, pp. xiii, 527.) Many 
books have been devoted to the history of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and, 
although they bear but an insignificant relation to the immense collection 
of documents in Hudson’s Bay House, a large number of journals and 
other original records have found their way into print. In any event, his- 
torical students know that the material for a complete study of every phase 
of the fur trade, as far as it is exemplified in the more than two and a half 
centuries’ operations of the Hudson’s Bay Company, is readily accessible. 
This cannot be said of the once powerful and aggressive rival of the Gentle- 
man Adventurers known as the North West Company. It is true there 
have been several books devoted more or less to the history of the Canadian 
organization, and a number of journals of Nor-Westers have been pub- 
lished, but the literature does not compare in bulk with that of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, and the known manuscript records are extraordinarily 
meager. We may congratulate ourselves, therefore, that, mainly through 
the courtesy of the governor and committee of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, where most of the documents now published were found, Mr. Wal- 
lace has been able to bring together in one substantial volume some thirty- 
two journals or extracts from journals, letters, articles of agreement, reports, 
minutes of transactions, and other records bearing upon the history and 
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activities of the North West Company. These are printed in the admirable 
manner one has learned to associate with publications of the Champlain 
Society, and Mr. Wallace has added a scholarly and informative intro- 
duction and adequate notes as well as, in the form of appendixes, a biogra- 
phical dictionary of Nor’-Westers and a select bibliography. 

Where such a wealth of material is offered, it is impracticable in a 
brief review to give any adequate idea of the ground covered. The docu- 
ments range in time from 1772 to 1827—the latter date being several years 
after the absorption of the North West Company by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. One finds in them such familiar figures as Alexander Macken- 
zie and his cousin Roderick, Simon Fraser, David Thompson, Peter Pond, 
Simon McTavish, William McGillivray, Alexander Henry, and James Mc- 
Gill, the founder of McGill University. Not the least useful part of Mr. 
Wallace’s work is the biographical dictionary, in which he has brought 
together the results of much painstaking research, and thrown light upon 
many obscure corners, incidently untangling the bewildering array of 
Simon Frasers, Alexander Mackenzies, Roderick McKenzies, and other 
Scots of similar names in the fur trade. 


L. J. B. 


Archives of British Honduras: being Extracts and Précis taken by a 
Committee from such Records as exist in the Colony, with Maps. Edited 
with a Chronology, by the late Major Sir John Alder Burdon, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief in and over the Colony of British Honduras, 1925-1931. 
Volume IT, From 1801 to 1840. [Published by Authority of the Governor 
in Council.] (London, Sifton Praed and Company, 1934, pp. xii, 436, 75. 
6d.) Volume I of this indispensable guide for the student of British ex- 
pansion (reviewed here in XXXVIII, 164) covered the period up to 1800. 
It embraced chiefly manuscript material in London archives as most local 
records of the time had perished. The present volume, on the other hand, 
is a digest of papers in the colony itself from 1801 to the establishment of 
an executive council in 1840 and includes nothing preserved in England. 
A third volume, promised at an early date, will complete the calendaring of 
documents actually in British Honduras as of 1931. 

The manuscript for the entire work was prepared by the late Governor 
Burdon and members of his official family in leisure hours with the laud- 
able aim of fostering interest in the romantic past of a singularly neglected 
possession. Volume I was published at the executive’s own expense. Stark 
tragedy marked the undertaking from that point. On the very day that 
copy for Volumes II and III had been completed, September 10, 1931, a ` 
hurricane claimed the lives of two collaborators and destroyed most of the 
original papers involved as well as four out of the five sets of sheets which 
had been prepared. The fifth was providentially saved during a lull in the 
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storm by Governor Burdon whose lamented death, soon after, grew directly 
out of the disaster befalling the colony. Publication of Volumes II and III 
has been made possible by a grant from the Carnegie Institution, and Lady 
Burdon, already known to specialists in Caribbean history as the compiler of 
A Handbook of St. Kitts-Nevis (London, 1920), has assumed the responsi- 
bility of seeing them through the press. | 

Among the records here covered are minutes of the magistrates’ meetings, 
court judgments, census returns, official dispatches, papers on native re- 
lations, and a mass of material on local events. The work assumes pecul- 
iar importance because of the fate befalling the originals. It is, in fact, 
a, treasure house of significant information, much of which would have 
been irretrievably lost but for Sir John’s self-sacrificial labors. The work- 
manship is flawless; the printing and binding leave nothing to be desired. 
Two old’maps and an index add materially to the volume’s usefulness. 

The George Washington University. Lowe i JosepH Racarz. 


Alexander Porter, Whig Planter of Old Louisiana. By Wendell Holmes 
Stephenson, Professor of American History, Louisiana State University. 
[University Studies, XVI.] (Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University 
Press, 1934, pp. 154.) Alexander Porter, son of a martyred Presbyterian 
clergyman of the North of Ireland, migrated as a youth to Nashville, 
Tennessee, in 1801. There he studied law and was admitted to the bar. 
Removing to the Attakapas country of Louisiana about 1809, he served his 
adopted country and state as legislator, judge, and United States senator. 
A witty and genial Irishman, a self-made scholar, an opulent planter, a 
nationalistic Whig and a gentleman, he reminds one of his contemporary, 
William Wirt of Maryland and Virginia. 

The author has fitted Porter into his political and social background 
without overemphasis on either. His disciplined imagination re-creates the 
scene without submerging the personality of his subject, although those 
chapters dealing with Porter’s senatorial career give little insight into the 
more personal side of the political picture. This is due to the fact that no 
collection of the personal papers of Porter came to, light, and this phase of 
his career was necessarily written mainly from the public records. The 
significance of the book for those not primarily interested in the history of 
Louisiana would appear to lie in the fact that Porter so well typifies the 
leaders of the Old South. How many of them were self-made lawyers who 
attained the upper ranks by becoming planters and politicians! Though an 
alien by birth and a citizen by adoption, Porter possessed those qualities 
which the South admired: geniality, liberality, dignity, and probity. These 
traits made him popular despite the fact that his ideas were aristocratic and 
that he made no attempt to conceal them. “The truth is”, he wrote to a 
friend, “that our political contests have accustomed the public mind to such 
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exaggeration, that nothing will awaken its attention on any subject but the 
strongest kind of stimulus. Nobody understand[s] this so well as old 
electioneers, quack Doctors, Patent medicine vendors, & Newspaper 
Editors.” 

No attempt has been made to translate Porter from his pleasantly mild, 
local fame to the national gallery of heroes, nor to throw a magic light over 
his time and section. The result is a scholarly, satisfying biography of the 
man who, along with Edward Livingston, was perhaps Louisiana’s ablest 
representative in the Federal Senate before the last decade of the ante bellum 
period. 

The University of Virginia. THOMAS PERKINS ABERNETHY. 

2 

A Pioneer College: the Story of Marietta. By Arthur G. Beach, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature. (Chicago, Cuneo Press, 1935, pp. xiv, 325, 
$2.50.) This posthumously published volume was prepared in connection 
with the centennial of the college. Although located at the seat of the 
earliest settlement in the Northwest, Marietta yields priority to at least nine 
other institutions—unless one carries its beginning back to Muskingum 
Academy, founded in 1797. 

The volume is divided into four parts, each covering the history of 
twenty-five years. Much of the matter is of purely local interest; but the 
earlier portion of the book has value for students of the cultural history of 
the early West. Here are moving stories of individual devotion to intel- 
lectual and moral ideals, of self-sacrifice to promote the higher interests of 
the community, such as form a part of the history of every effort to plant 
civilization in the wilderness. Moreover, the data concerning salaries, living 
conditions, curricula, and material equipment are typical, and constitute a 
valuable addition to the resources of the historian of education. 

In several respects, however, Marietta was not a typical pioneer college. 
The community which produced it represented a higher grade of trans- 
planted culture than most frontier settlements. The college was neither 
church-supported nor did it receive aid from the public. It depended wholly 
upon its friends, most of whom were residents of the vicinity, although a 
few of the largest gifts came from Eastern philanthropists. Its founders were 
deeply religious, but it was from the start nonsectarian, and even refused to 
take sides in controversial questions such as the slavery issue. President 
I. W. Andrews, possibly with Oberlin in mind, declared on one occasion 
that “Marietta offered no inducements to young men to resort hither, arising 
from any peculiarity or intensity of opinion which her officers may enter- 
‘tain on any of the questions of the day. .. . She has regarded education ... 
as her proper work.” This policy doubtless accounts for the fact that young 
Southerners in considerable numbers resorted to this institution in ante 


bellum days. 
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Educationally also Marietta was conservative. Said President Andrews: 
“She has not wasted her energies or jeoparded the interests of her young 
men by any rash experiments.” In harmony with such traditions is the 
fact that not until the closing years of the nineteenth century did she be- 
come coeducational. On the other hand it is to be noted that she was 
among the first to accord generous recognition to the natural sciences. 

The Ohio State University. Homer C. Hockerr. 


Journal of a Soldier under Kearny and Doniphan, 1846-1847. By George 
Rutledge Gibson. Edited by Ralph P. Bieber, Associate Professor of His- 
tory, Washington University, St. Louis. [The Southwest Historical Series, 
HI] (Glendale, Arthur H. Clark Company, 1935, pp. 371, $6.00.) The 
Journal of a Soldier under Kearny and Doniphan is an entertaining and 
veracious narrative of the conquest of New Mexico and Chihauhau in 1846- 
1847. The author, George R. Gibson, was a lawyer of Weston, Missouri, 
who had been influenced to join the expedition against Santa Fe by the 
enthusiasm for volunteering among his neighbors and by his “nomadic 
temperament”. His journal with its illuminating and substantial introduc- 
tion by Professor Bieber makes a contribution to the understanding of the 
bloodless conquest of New Mexico, especially in emphasizing the efforts made 
by Kearny to spread peace propaganda among the Mexican population. In 
the pages of Gibson’s journal Kearny emerges as an admirable figure, brave 
and soldierly, yet above all seeking to win the good will of the natives of 
New Mexico and annex the Southwest without leaving a heritage of bitter- 
ness. The Missouri volunteers, on the other hand, were eager for a fight. 

The hardships of the long march to Santa Fe were a much more serious 
foe to the seventeen hundred men of Kearny’s command than the opposition 
of Mexican soldiers. Gibson’s journal portrays the Mexicans as a cowardly 
race who were astonishingly inefficient in the handling of firearms. They 
had little enthusiasm to resist the invaders, but the Catholic priests stirred 
them up with atrocity stories. The pictures of Santa Fe and El Paso con- 
tained in the journal add color to the social history of the Southwest. A very 
modern disgust of war occurs in his description of the battlefield of Sacra- 
mento after the American victory—‘“the spectacle next morning was such 
that no man could help but feel that war was an evil of the worst kind and 
one which should be avoided if possible”. 

Professor Bieber deserves high praise for the accuracy and scholarly 
manner in which he has edited the volume. He has used a wealth of 
material in supplementing, explaining, and correcting Gibson’s narrative. 
There is only one noticeable omission. The sources from the Mexican side are 
meager. Perhaps more attention could have been given to the powerful in- 
fluence of the traders and merchants upon these military campaigns, especially 
that of Doniphan. Nevertheless this volume of the Southwest Historical 
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Series is a valuable supplement to Justin Smith’s classic treatment of the 
subject in chapters XIV and XV of the War With Mexico. 
Lafayette College. CLEMENT EATON. 


Kate Chase, Dominant Daughter: the Life Story of a Brilliant Woman 
and her Famous Father. By Mary Merwin Phelps. (New York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1935, pp. x, 316, $3.00.) Kate Chase Sprague, during the 
momentous Civil War years, dominated social and political Washington by 
virtue of her pre-eminent beauty, her father’s high position, and her husband’s 
unlimited wealth. Driven by insatiable and unquenchable ambition to make 
her father, Salmon P. Chase, President of the United States, she played a more 
significant part in politics than any other woman has played since the days 
of Dolly Madison. Even Mrs. Lincoln was jealous of Kate Chase’s social 
ascendancy, attained not more by the latter’s personal beauty than by her 
exquisite taste, her Paris gowns, her lavish entertainments, and her love of 
political intrigue. In the end she met defeat at every point; her portion was 
dust and ashes. 

The one great romance of her life, the friendship, manifested openly, 
between her and Senator Roscoe Conkling, recoiled on both their heads. No 
historian of those times can afford to neglect or even to minimize the part 
this brilliant woman played; and no student of Civil War conditions can fail 
to be deeply moved by her tragic last days in abject poverty, bravely endured. 

Miss Phelps has told the story fully. She has not, perhaps, given due 
emphasis to Chase’s uncompromising stand for freedom and the Union, his 
great abilities as Secretary of the Treasury and as Chief Justice—qualities 
which caused the tolerant Lincoln to overlaok Chase’s glaring defects, due 
to his ambition to be President. Nor has the author succumbed to the power of 
Kate’s beauty and charm, to which the Washington public so gladly yielded. 
Perhaps there is over much insistence on the tangled threads on the reverse 
side of the tapestry. In the midst of so much tragedy the reader longs for 
touches of the brightness that must have come at times. 

The sordid early life of Sprague, which kept his wife out of Providence 
society in spite of his family wealth, his indulgence of his appetites during 
his senatorial career, and the disgraceful character of his latter days may be 
read in and between the lines of the book. The only palliative is his appar- 
ently sincere devotion to his father-in-law. Senator Conkling’s infatuation 
and its blighting consequences on his political fortunes are sketched rather 
than bitten into the picture. 

This reviewer, who knew Kate Chase and met Governor Sprague during 
their separate adverse days, can testify to the essential justness of the author. 


C. M. 


Autopsy of the Monroe Doctrine: the Strange Story of Inter-American 
Relations. By Gaston Nerval. (New York, Macmillan Company, 1934, 
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pp. Xl, 357, $3.50.) This book, as its title might easily suggest, is rather 
the exposition of a thesis than a piece of objective historical writing. Skillful 
use has been made of much historical material, both source and secondary; 
but it cannot be said that much that is novel has been presented. M. Nerval 
lists various counts against the Monroe Doctrine. It was not intended for the 
benefit of Latin America; it was of little practical effect; it is worn-out and 
useless; it is a selfish policy; it is inconsistent with true Pan-Americanism; 
it has been frequently violated; it has been perverted to serve as an instru- 
ment of American hegemony, and as an excuse for intervention and the 
extension of American imperialism; and it is in conflict with the peace ma- 
chinery erected since the war. 

The sober judgment of history must be taken to confirm many of these 
statements. There can be little doubt that the original message was con- 
ceived in terms of American interest, that it accomplished little, and that it 
did not make it any easier for the United States to enter into the first great 
effort at Pan-Americanism, the Congress of 1826. It is equally true that the 
principles of Monroe’s pronouncement have been frequently violated, though 
one might not ‘agree with all the examples cited by M. Nerval. Nor can it be 
denied that, by an extension or perversion of its original meaning, the 
Doctrine has been used to justify what critical observers describe as American 
imperialism. 

More doubt exists, however, as to whether the Doctrine is obsolete. Per- 
haps logically, it might be thought to be of little practical importance today. 
The states of Latin America seem fairly safe without the protecting arm of 
the United States; and contemporary Europe can hardly be said to threaten 
them. But ideas are sometimes very much alive, even though they are 
illogical; and to the American mind the confused concept of the Monroe 
Doctrine is no less appealing because it is a matter of faith rather than 
intelligence. There is, fortunately or unfortunately, a lot of dynamic in the 
dogma. 

With M. Nerval’s desire to substitute international action for the unilateral 
intervention of the United States in the affairs of Latin American states, it is 
possible to sympathize; but the objective historian may still be permitted to 
wonder whether, despite Kellogg pacts and League Covenant, the Monroe 
shibboleth may not still be invoked by American statesmen and publicists, and 
still furnish a popular justification for more than one act of policy. In this 
sense, the Doctrine is not yet dead enough for an autopsy. 

The University of Rochester. DEXTER PERKINS. 


Mobilizing for Chaos: the Story of the New Propaganda. By O. W. 
Riegel. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1934, pp. 231, $2.50). This 
is a book which readers will find particularly enlightening upon the much- 
discussed topics of directed news-gathering and the general censorship of 
news. For the scholar, it introduces some materials which are not found in 
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sources commonly investigated; and for the layman it should give wider 
understanding of the processes and results of news control. 

Mr. Riegel deals with the domination of the press by governments in the 
Far East, Western Europe, and even in America. The radio and other news 
agencies are not neglected. In fact, there is no more vital problem, touching 
international relations, than the grip of modern governments upon the pre- 
sentation and dissemination of the news, and so upon public opinion. The 
author is not given to sensationalism, but he shows how statesmen, dictators, 
and even organizations such as the League of Nations, designed for inter- 
national accord, are playing similar roles in the establishment of attitudes 
throughout the world, by means so subtle that it is often difficult for the 
average citizen to recognize them. In our own country, although the press 
retains considerable liberty and jealously attacks suspected encroachments 
upon it, a similar situation prevails. Here, Mr. Riegel suggests that any con- 
centration and regimentation in political and economic life may be expected 
to react in the realm of communication. “The process”, says Mr. Riegel, 
“has already begun to operate in the field of physical equipment for com- 
munications with the appointment of a federal communications commission 
and the proposal of consolidation under government regulation. This charac- 
teristic New Deal policy is not itself likely to impair the freedom of the 
press, but it is symptomatic of profound changes in political organizations 
which eventually may exert a very strong regulatory influence upon the pro- 
pagation of information” (p. 212). 

The book is written in a readable, clear-cut fashion, somewhat journalistic 
in manner. A section devoted to notes is particularly pleasing to one who 
desires always to know the sources of information even if they be secondary. 
It is regretted that Mr. Riegel did not extend his explorations into other 
realms of propaganda dissemination which he might have tied up with the 
influences generated through press control. The book closes with a warning 
that if public opinion persists in the abandonment of democratic theories 
human intelligence will inevitably be enchained through the method which 
today we frequently speak of in disparaging tones as propaganda. 

The University of Chicago. Bessie Louise PIERCE. 


COMMUNICATION 


The Editor of the American Historical Review: 

In his review of The New Haven Colony (Am. Hist. Rev., Oct., 1935, 
pp. 155-156), Mr. Morison says: “Harvard did not secure the lion’s 
share of the Hopkins bequest because Yale was ‘insignificant’ (p. 144), 
but because Harvard was able to satisfy a Master in Chancery that ‘col- 
ledge’ mentioned in Hopkins’s will in 1657 could not mean an institu- 
tion founded in 1701. A college where Samuel Johnson and Jonathan 
Edwards had their education cannot be dismissed as insignificant.” Mr. 
Morison seems to imply that the court of chancery awarded the £500 
from Hopkins’s English estate to Harvard College and ignored Yale 
College because the former institution existed at the date of Hopkins’s 
will, the latter did not. I should like to indicate the fallacies in this 
implication. 

By a will made in 1657 Edward Hopkins left his estate in New Eng- 
land, after the payment of debts and certain legacies, and £500 from his 
estate in England after the death of his wife, to Theophilus Eaton and 
John Davenport of New Haven and John Cullick and William Good- 
win of Hartford, “to give some encouragement in those foreign plan- 
tations for the breeding up of hopeful youths in a way of learning, both 
at the grammar school and college, for the public service of the country 
in future times”. ‘Theophilus Eaton died in 1658, and Cullick, in 1663. 
The surviving trustees assigned £100 from Hopkins’s estate in New 
England to Harvard College and apportioned the balance, not among 
already existing schools, but to further grammar school and college edu- 
cation in the New Haven Colony, the town of Hadley, to which Cullick 
and Goodwin had removed from Hartford, and the town of Hartford, 
for only on condition that the last named town share in the bequest 
would Connecticut release the estate within its limits. Turning their 
attention to the £500 expected from England after Anne Hopkins’s 
death, the trustees assigned a half interest to New Haven, an additional 
£100 to Harvard College, and the balance to the town of Hadley. In 
1668, after the New Haven Colony had ceased to exist, John Davenport 
assigned the colony’s share in Hopkins’s estate in New England and a 
half interest in Hopkins’s estate in England to a self-perpetuating group 
of trustees for the maintenance of a grammar school or college in the 
town of New Haven. 
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Despite educational efforts in the three towns, and a long-continued 
effort to found a college at New Haven, results were slight. The gram- 
mar school at New Haven was often called a college but it never merited 
the title, and it was not until 1701 that a “Collegiate School” actually 
came into existence in Connecticut. Starting off at Saybrook, in 1716 the 
trustees of this school voted to erect a college and a rector’s house at New 
Haven, but even after this decision factions struggled to locate the insti- 
tution at Saybrook, New Haven, and Hartford, and the students were 
divided among Saybrook, New Haven, and Wethersfield. Although 
Samuel Johnson was a student at Saybrook and a youthful tutor at New 
Haven and Jonathan Edwards was a student at New Haven and Weth- 
ersfeld, in England in the second decade of the eighteenth century the 
existence of an institution of higher learning in Connecticut might well 
have been doubted. 

Anne Hopkins died in 1698 and the Hopkins estate in England be- 
came available for distribution. Ten years later the £500 to be expended 
upon grammar school and college education lay undisposed of. Learn- 
ing of the bequest, in 1709 the president and fellows of Harvard College 
decided that Hopkins had intended to benefit “our Colledge”, and ap- 
pointed Henry Newman their agent to secure the money. To strengthen 
their case, they offered to expend some of the bequest upon grammar 
school education. Urged on by Newman, the court of chancery finally 
awarded the £500, not to the grammar schools at New Haven and Had- 
ley, or to the college beginning to take form in Connecticut, but to the 
college and grammar school at Cambridge in Massachusetts Bay. For 
the pains he had taken to secure this plum, Newman was rewarded by 
Harvard College. Without having seen the documents in the lawsuit 
and the award, the writer believes that the decision resulted, not from 
the desire of the testator to benefit institutions in existence in 1657 in 
general or Harvard College in particular, but from the paucity of re- 
sults from the money already expended in New Haven, Hadley, and 
Hartford, the insignificance of the college at New Haven, and the long- 
continued efforts on the part of Harvard College to secure the £500. 
Had it been Hopkins’s intention to benefit Massachusetts and Harvard 
College, he would have included men from the Bay Colony among the 
trustees named in the will, and mentioned Harvard College by name. 

Isasez M. Carper. _ 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The fourth quinquennial Anglo-American Historical Conference will 
be held in London on July 6-11, 1936, at the Institute of Historical Re- 
search of the University of London. The following sections have been 
established: Medieval history, chairman, Professor F. M. Stenton, Read- 
ing; Diplomatic history, chairman, Professor C. K. Webster, London; 
History of Parliamentary Institutions, chairman, Dr. A. F. Pollard, Lon- 
don; Economic history, chairman, Professor J. H. Clapham, Cambridge; 
British Colonial history, chairman, Professor Sir Herbert Richmond, 
Cambridge; British Local history, chairman, Professor A. Hamilton 
Thompson, Leeds; Slavonic history, chairman, Professor R. W. Seton- 
Watson; Historical Relations between Europe and the American Conti- 
nents, chairman, Professor H. Hale Bellot, London; Oriental history (if 
sufficient demand is shown), chairman, Professor H. H. Dodwell, London. 
Plans are being made for attractive excursions during and after the con- 
ference, which promises to be as interesting, scientifically, and as de- 
lightful, socially, as its predecessors. Information respecting the confer- 
ence may be had from the Secretary, Institute of Historical Research, 
Malet Street, London, W.C.1, or from Waldo G. Leland, 907 Fifteenth 
Street, Washington, D. C., an American member of the Committee. 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the Union Académique Interna- 
tionale, with which the American Historical Association is affiliated 
through the American Council of Learned Societies, will be held in Brus- 
sels on May 11-14. It is expected that at this meeting the German and 
Austrian academies will be represented for the first time. 


The next general assembly of the International Committee of His- 
torical Sciences will be held, circumstances permitting, in Bucharest on 
April 13-18. The assembly announced for this last summer at Prague 
was not held. 


PERSONAL 


Louis O’Brien, assistant professor of European history and assistant 
dean of undergraduates at the University of California, died on Sep- 
tember 6 at the age of 33. He took his first degree at the University of 
California and his doctorate at Columbia (1927). He was the author of 
Innocent XI and the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1930). An ex- 
cellent scholar and a vigorous and inspiring teacher, his death has taken 
from the historical profession a man of unusual promise. 
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Frank Hugh Foster, church historian, died on October 20 at the age 
of 84. A member of the class of 1873 at Harvard he received his doctor’s: 
degree at Leipzig in 1882. Two years later he became professor of 
Church history at Oberlin Theological Seminary. In 1892 he went to 
Pacific Seminary to teach Systematic Theology, and there he spent ten 
years. From 1907 to 1916 he was professor of history and philosophy at 
Olivet College. His later years were spent in Oberlin. 


Clarence Winthrop Bowen, one of the founders of the American His- 
torical Association and for thirty-three years its treasurer, died on No- 
vember 2 at the age of 83. He was a member of the class of 1873 at 
Yale, where he also received his doctor’s degree in 1882. He began his 
career as a newspaper correspondent. In 1874 he joined the staff of the 
Independent, of which his father was the proprietor and publisher. He 
succeeded to his father’s position in 1896 and remained in charge of the 
paper until r912. His service to several historical societies was notable, es- 
pecially to the New York Genealogical and Biographical Society and to the 
American Historical Association. When in r9¥7 he declined re-election as 
treasurer of the latter, the Executive Council, in its resolutions of regret, 
referred to Dr. Bowen’s unselfish labors for the Association and remarked 
that “zeal and caution have been happily blended in his management of 
fiscal affairs and in his judgments of the general policy of the organi- 
zation”, and added that the members of the Council would greatly miss 
“his faithful exhortations to economy, as well as his sympathetic approval 
of progress”. Eight years before, in a review of the first twenty-five years 
of the work of the Association, Dr. Jameson had said in the American Hts- 
torical Review that “no one who has watched the budgets of the Asso- 
ciation, has seen the steady and remarkable growth of its resources, and 
can appreciate the labor involved in twenty-five years’ tenure of such an 
office, could withhold the expression of gratitude for so generous a service, 
and for so thoughtful and effective a care of the Association’s finances”. 
Dr. Bowen was present at all except one of the meetings during that quar- 
ter century. No one will forget the warmth of his greetings even to those 
with whom he had only a passing acquaintance. Of the New York Genea- 
logical and Biographical Society he was president from 1907 to 1931. To 
him that society owed much of the success in obtaining an endowment as 
well as funds for the erection of its building on East Fifty-eighth Street. 
His deep interest in genealogy was shown by his monumental History of 
Woodstock (Conn.), the sixth volume of which was published in 1935. 
So far as the record of Woodstock families is concerned this volume carries 
it through the letter H. It is understood that Dr. Bowen made provision 
for the completion of the work. 


Grant Showerman, a distinguished classicist, died on November 13 at 
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the age of 65. He was graduated from the University of Wisconsin in 
1896, where also four years later he gained his doctorate. He was at once 
appointed to a professorship which he held until his death. In the his- 
torical field he is known especially for his Eternal Rome (1924). His 
Monuments and Men of Ancient Rome appeared only last fall. 


Frederic Lincoln Thompson, professor of history at Amherst College, 
died on November 19 at the age of 66. Professor Thompson was gradu- 
ated from Amherst in 1892. He later studied at the University of Paris 
and at Harvard University. He had been a professor at Amherst since 
1907. 

James Field Willard, distinguished medievalist and professor of history 
at the University of Colorado, died on November 21 at the age of 58. He 
was a member of the class of 1898 at the University of Pennsylvania, where 
he also took his doctorate four years later. He held fellowships there and 
at the University of Wisconsin. His teaching at the University of Colo- 
rado began in 1906, and the next year he became head of the department 
of history. Dr. Willard’s main researches were in the fields of fourteenth 
_ century English institutions and the history of Colorado. He was editor 
of the University of Colorado Historical Collections, of the annual bulletin 
on The Progress of Medieval Studies in the United States, of The Union 
Colony at Greeley, Colorado, 1869-1871 (1918), Surrey Taxation Returns, 
Surrey Record Society (1922). With C. B. Goodykoontz he edited Ex- 
periments in Colorado Colonization, 1869-1872 (1926) and The Trans- 
Mississippi West (1930). With J. Baxter and C. Johnson he was joint edi- 
tor of dn Index of British and Irish Latin Writers, A. D. 400-1520 (1932). 
He was author of The Royal Authority and the Early Enghsh Universities 
(1902), and, his magnum opus, Parliamentary Taxes on Personal Property, 
1290-1334: a Study in Medieval English Financial Administration (1934). 
He initiated and promoted the collection of the sources of Colorado and 
Rocky Mountain history now housed at the University of Colorado. He 
compiled the Report on the Public Archives of Colorado, and the Report 
on the Archives of the State of Wyoming. He contributed many articles 
to American and British journals. He was given many honors and re- 
sponsibilities, such as chairman of the committee on The Dictionary of Late 
Medieval British Latin, fellow and member of the council of the Mediaeval 
Academy of America, member of the Council of the American Historical 
Association (since December, 1933), honorary vice-president of the Royal 
Historical Society in 1934. While in England in 1931-1933, by virtue of 
a grant from the American Council of Learned Societies, he was in charge 
of a co-operative study, The English Government at Work, 1327-1336. 
During the summer of 1935 he made a full study of the manuscripts of 
Battle Abbey, in the Henry E. Huntington Library in San Marino, Cali- 
fornia. C. C. E. 
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James Henry Breasted, director of the Oriental Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, eminent archaeologist and historian, died on December 2 
at the age of 7o. After completing his undergraduate course at North 
Central College in 1888 he studied for two years at Chicago Theological 
Seminary. He then went to New Haven, attracted by the renascence of 
Semitic studies at Yale under the influence of William R. Harper. In 189r, 
Dr. Harper, already planning for a new University of Chicago, and hearing 
young Breasted say how deeply he was interested in Egyptology, urged 
him to seck in Europe the best available training, with the promise of a 
position in Chicago. Breasted at once proceeded to Berlin, where he won 
his doctorate in 1894. His work was so distinguished that he was scon 
commissioned by the royal academies of Berlin, Leipzig, Munich, and Göt- 
tingen to copy and arrange the Egyptian inscriptions preserved in the mu- 
seums of Europe for the Berlin Egyptian Dictionary. Dr. Breasted’s first 
archaeological expedition to Egypt took place in 1894. In that year too his 
work began at the University of Chicago. He was also appointed assist- 
ant director of the Haskell Oriental Museum. His promotion was rapid. 
From 1905 to 1933 he was professor of Egyptology and Oriental history. 
In rọrọ he became director of the new Oriental Institute. In 1925 in order 
that he might devote all his attention to the work of the Institute, both in 
Chicago and in the Near East, he was relieved of duties as a teacher. The 
search for all existing remains of ancient Oriental civilization he termed 
a “New Crusade”. He gained generous support for his great enterprises 
from philanthropists, especially Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr. It was a 
dramatic moment in December, 1929, when as president of the American 
Historical Association he announced to the members assembled in their 
annual meeting that he had been assured of gifts and endowments of 
nearly ten million dollars, in order to place the work of the Oriental Insti- 
tute upon a more permanent foundation and to further the tasks of exca- 
vation at many historic locations in the Near East. Dr. Breasted was a 
historian as well as an investigator and director. Among his notable books 
were A History of Egypt (1905, 2d ed., 1909, rev., 1912), Ancient Records 
of Egypt (5 vols., 1906-1907), and the Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus (2 
vols., 1930). His latest book was The Dawn of Conscience (1933). He 
was also a successful writer of school and college textbooks on Ancient 
history. He received many honors from universities and societies in this 
country and abroad. His most signal claim to remembrance is his leader- 
ship among the scholars who within a generation have renewed the his- 
tory of the Ancient East. 


Jules Gay (1867-1935), professor of Medieval history at the University 
of Lille, died on August 31. He was one of the most learned Byzan- 
tinists of his time. His major thesis for the doctorate of letters was 
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L'Italie méridionale de l'Empire byzantin (1904). His complementary the- 
sis was almost equally important, Le pape Clément VI et les affaires d'Ori- 
ent (1908). He worked many years upon the edition of the Registres du 
pape Nicolas UI, completed only by the close of his life. Another work of 
interest was Les papes du XP siècle et la chrétienté. 


Henri Pirenne, the distinguished Belgian historian, died on October 24 
at the age of 75. He was much beloved in this country where students 
who worked under his guidance at the University of Ghent cherish his 
memory. In 1915 he was deported by the Germans and held a prisoner. . 
During the following year Princeton University appointed him a lecturer 
in history, hoping that Kaiser Wilhelm might be prevailed upon to per- 
mit his release. It was only in 1922 that he came to Princeton and de- 
livered a course of lectures on the “Origin of Cities in Western Europe”, 
some of which he repeated at other universities. They formed the basis 
of a volume published three years later. His principal work was his Hrs- 
toire de Belgique in seven volumes (1900-1932). The first volume has al- 
ready reached a fifth edition. Another work especially useful to scholars 
was his Bibliographie de l'histoire de Belgique: Catalogue méthodique et 
chronologique des sources et des ouvrages principaux relatifs à l'histoire de 
tous les Pays-Bas jusqu'en 1598 et à l'histoire de Belgique jusqu’en 1830, 
of which the third edition appeared in 1931. In 1926 his colleagues, 
friends, and former students offered him as a tribute of respect two vol- 
umes of Mélanges. Among the contributors were five American scholars. 


Dr. Dumas Malone has been appointed director of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. He will assume full responsibility in July, when it is expected 
that the editorial work on the Dictionary of American Biography will 
have been completed. Meanwhile he will divide his time, but will spend 
most of it in Washington, directing the preparation of volumes XIX and 
XX of the Dictionary for publication. 


Dr. George P. Hammond, formerly of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, has become head of the Department of History and dean of the 
Graduate School at the University of New Mexico. 


Dr. B. I. Wiley, State Teachers College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi, has 
received the Mrs. Simon Baruch Prize of $1000, awarded by the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy. His essay was entitled “The Southern 
Negro during the War of Secession”. 


M. Georges Lefebvre, president of the Société des Etudes robespierristes, 
recently of the faculty of the University of Strasbourg, has been called to a 
professorship at the Sorbonne. He is director, it will be remembered, of 
the Annales historiques de la Révolution française. 
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GENERAL 


General review: George Espinas, Histoire urbaine: Directions de 
recherches et résultats (An. Hist. Ec. et Soc. July); A. Florovskij, 
Gegenstand und Inhalt der “Geschichte Russlands” oder der “russischen 
Geschichte’ (Zeitsch. f. Osteur. Gesch., 1935, no. 3); Louis Laurens, 
L'histoire de la pharmacie, de la chirurgie et de la biologie (Rev. Hist., 
July). | 

The autumn of 1935 has been marked by the widespread observance of 
the fourth centennial of the printing of the first complete English Bible, 
through sermons, lectures, and local exhibitions, We here call attention to 
two exhibits admirably complementary to each other. Of these the first 
was arranged by the John Rylands Library of Manchester, England, and is 
described in its Catalogue of an Exhibition illustrating the History of the 
Transmission of the Bible (Manchester University Press, pp. xiii, 112). 
This catalogue, largely the work of its librarian, Dr. Henry Guppy, lists 
the volumes displayed, with the usual data, and presents brief descriptive 
and historical information, useful for comparative studies. A very valu- 
able fifty-eight page “Introductory Sketch of the History of the Transmis- 
sion of the Bible” is interspersed with illustrations, chiefly facsimiles from 
some of the eighty-eight items on view. These were distributed in ten 
cases, the first six holding pre-Coverdale and the last three post-Coverdale 
materials, just five eighths of the items belonging to the former category. : 
The central feature of the exhibition was naturally the collection of nine 
Coverdale copies, including probably the first two to pass through the 
press in 1535. In the case with these were two from the 1537 edition, one 
from 1550, and four Coverdale New Testaments, all 1538, three being di- 
glots (Latin and English). The second exhibit was made by the Library 
of Congress. Its motif was rather to illustrate varying influences, especially 
cultural, which came from the diffusion of the Bible especially in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. The pre-Coverdale material began with a fragment 
of fourth century papyri; it included a Syriac manuscript of the Pesshito, 
two Latin manuscript Bibles from the fourteenth century, and a leaf from 
a Slavic Bible (fifteenth century). It continued into the era of printing, 
important items being two German Bibles (1470? and 1476), first editions 
(Hebrew) of the Psalms (1477) and of the Pentateuch (1482), and of the 
Septuagint (1518), the first printed Bible in Switzerland (1468?) and the 
first edition of the complete French Bible, 1530. The three volume Gu- 
tenberg Bible (Latin, 1454), the supreme printed treasure of the Library 
of Congress, may be considered a part of this exhibit, for the first case of 
the latter was appropriately placed adjacent to the ‘shrine’ in which that 
primus is constantly displayed. The lack of an original Coverdale, for 
which only Bagster’s 1835 reprint could be substituted, made more rele- 
vant the inclusion of the first printed Protestant French version, also of 
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1535. There followed a very representative display of examples of most 
of the outstanding Bibles in English of the sixteenth century up to the first 
edition (folio) of the King James version (1611) and the quarto of the 
same (1612). Numerous editions in other languages were shown, includ- 
ing John Eliot’s famous Indian Bible, designated “the first example of a 
Bible translated into a new language for the purpose of evangelizing”. The 
Manchester exhibit ended with the Westminster Revision of fifty years 
ago, while the Washington display included very recent English versions 
and was brought literally up to date with two of the three volumes of the 
Bruce Rogers’s “Oxford Lectern Bible”, 1935. It included some literary 
works motivated largely from the English Bible, such as Paradise Lost and 
Pilgrim’s Progress, with some engravings and musical scores expressive of 
Biblical themes. It was correlated somewhat with our national spirit by 
the inclusion of several ‘association’ volumes, as Bibles used by George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson, and a few autograph manuscripts by 
these and other statesmen commendatory of the influence of the Bible in the 
life of the people. W. H. A. 


The International Bibliography of Historical Sciences, covering the 
year 1933, has been published and may be had from the H. W. Wilson 
Company. This is the seventh annual volume to be published by the In- 
ternational Committee of Historical Sciences, but it is vol. VIII of the 
series which commences with 1926, since the volume for 1931 has not yet 
been issued but is announced for April, 1936. With its appearance, the 
undertaking will reach the stage where the annual volumes may be expected 
to appear with considerable regularity about a year or eighteen months 
after the end of the years to which they respectively relate. The present 
volume contains 6348 items, contributed by over fifty collaborators from 
twenty-three countries and conveniently arranged in nineteen principal 
chapters covering the history of the entire world from prehistoric times. 
The American collaborators are Professors William H. Allison, W. Stull 
Holt, and Lowell J. Ragatz. 


Bulletin no. 27 (June, 1935), of the International Committee of His- 
torical Sciences, has appeared. It contains the proceedings of the general 
assembly of the committee held in Paris in 1934, including the reports of 
the various subcommittees and the proceedings ‘of the Second International 
Conference for the Teaching of History, held at Basel in June, 1934. 


The Social Science Research Council has announced the award of eight 
pre-doctoral fellowships for graduate study. These fellowships provide one 
thousand dollars and tuition charges, and are designed to aid exceptionally 
promising students of the social sciences to obtain research training begin- 
ning with the first year of graduate study. Fellows are required to devote 
their full time to graduate study, in some other institution than that in 
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which they received their undergraduate training. The fellowships will be 
offered again for the academic year 1936-1937. The closing date for the 
receipt of applications on blanks to be secured from the Fellowship Secretary 
is March 15, 1936. Inquiries should be addressed to the Social Science Re- 
search Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. Each candidate must sub- 
mit a letter from the chairman of the department in which he has pursued. 
his major undergraduate study, in support of his application, before blanks 
will be sent to him. The first appointment in the field of history is C. Lowell 
Harriss, B.S., of Harvard University, for study in history at Columbia Uni- 
versity. It may be added that applications for the grants-in-aid of research, 
which the council is continuing, must be filed not later than January 15. 


The Huntington Library Bulletin for October (Harvard University 
Press, pp. 175) is devoted principally to the field of literature. The opening 
essay, by Professor R. W. Chambers, visiting scholar, professor of English 
Language and Literature, University of London, has as its subject “The 
Manuscripts of Piers Plowman in the Huntington Library, and their Value 
for fixing the Text of the Poem”. The “Notes” belong to the historical 
field. The first is a collection of “Letters of Henry St. John to James 
Brydges” from October 1, 1706, to May 31, 1712. They are transcribed and 
edited by Godfrey Davies and Marion Tinling. The second “Note” is con- 
tributed by Professor John C. Parish and contains a letter by James Gadsden 
embodying “A Project for a California Slave Colony in 1851”. 


The first number of the new Journal of Social Philosophy (October) 
opens with an editorial announcement of the aims of this quarterly. There 
follow two articles and a symposium. The symposium, to which four con- 
tribute, deals with Pareto’s significance. The articles are: “The Place of 
Economics in Social Philosophy”, by John R. Commons; “Education and 
Social Change”, by I. L. Kandel. The number closes with a few reviews, 
prefaced by the remark that the editors intend to develop this section. 


Supplement Number 6 (covering 1934) to the “Guide to the Historical 
Publications of the Societies of England and Wales” appears with the 
November issue of the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research. In- 
cidentally the announcement is made that the “Guide”, which covers publi- 
cations up to December 31, 1928, is approaching completion. 


With the production at accentuated speed of documentary material on 
governmental agencies of all sorts, the greater becomes the need of manuals 
like the Students Guide to Materials in Political Science (New York, Holt, 
pp. V, 426, $3.00), prepared by Dr. Laverne Burchfield under the direction 
of a committee of the American Political Science Association. Here the 
researcher may learn the various “Finding devices”. He will see under each 
general head what the documents are and what indexes are available. In the 
case of a particular type of material, for example Congressional “Committee 
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Hearings”, which are often a mine of information about the practices of the 
American business man and corporation official, the student will learn which 
are in the “Documents” series of government publications and where an 
index to ali may be found. The volume itself does not offer full lists of 
books on the different aspects of government, but one of its most frequent 
subheads is this, “Bibliographies and Works carrying Bibliography”. 


The Pan American Institute of Geography and History held its Second 
General Assembly in Washington, during the week of October 14-19. Most 
of the sessions were held at the Pan American Union. Among the notable 
papers on the program were “A New Chapter in Pan American Cartog- 
raphy”, by Dr. Isaiah Bowman, “The Geographic Importance of the Vol- 
canic Axis”, by Dr. Pedro C. Sánchez, the director of the institute, “The 
Development of Maya Research”, by Dr. A. V. Kidder, “Geography and 
History among the Sciences”, by Dr. John C. Merriam, and “Sources of 
American History in Spanish Archives”, by Dr. Roscoe R. Hill. 


Those who do not feel sure that the last word has been said about the 
nature and aims of history will find some lively, perhaps illuminating, com- 
ments in Über die Aufgaben des Historikers! (Tübingen, Mohr, pp. 31, 1.50 
M.), by Johannes Haller, professor emeritus of history at the University of 
Tübingen. It was delivered as an address before the historical society of 
Miinster. Professor Haller is not one of those who regard the effort for an 
objective treatment of historical phenomena as futile. He recognizes the 
subjective elements always present, but remarks: “Ist uns die volle Objek- 
tivität versagt, so soll der Wille zur Objektivität um so stärker, das Streben 
nach ihr um so unverdrossener sein”. On the other hand he has this to say 
of the schemes of imposing upon historical phenomena a philosophical 
framework: “Im Grunde sind alle Bemühungen in dieser Richtung nur 
Nachklänge oder Spiegelungen der christlichen Glaubenslehre, die den 
Heilsplan Gottes zu kennen und in der Geschichte der Menschheit wieder- 
zuerkennen behauptete. An die Stelle des gôttlichen Planes wurde seit den 
Tagen der Aufklärung ein natürlicher gesetzt, die Rolle der Vorsehung 
musste das Gesetz übernehmen, und so verrät sich all Geschichtsphilosophie, 
sei sie optimistisch oder pessimistisch, als getarnte Dogmatik.” 


Students who expect to work in the German, especially the Prussian 
archives will be greatly assisted by Heinrich Otto Meisner’s Aktenkunde: 
Ein Handbuch für Archivbenutzer mit besonderer Berücksichtigung Bran- 
denburg-Preussens (Berlin, Mittler, pp. 186, 9 M.). 

The John Rylands Library, Manchester (Manchester University Press, pp. 
x, 106), by Dr. Henry Guppy, the librarian, tells the story of a great 
collection, which was founded in 1899, describes its treasures, and presents 
sixty views and facsimiles. The volume opens with an account of John 


1 All publications bear the date of 1935 unléss otherwise indicated. 
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Rylands, whose extraordinary successes in business made possible the wise 
philanthropies of his wife. What Dr. Guppy characterizes as the “most 
splendid part” of the collection is the Althorp Library, purchased by Mrs. 
Rylands several years before the plans for the new library were completed. 
Many English scholars were afraid that the Althorp Library, for which Mrs. 
Rylands paid about two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, was destined 
to cross the seas as had many other collections. In rgor the Rylands Library 
was enriched by the acquisition of the Earl of Crawford’s collection of manu- 
scripts, many of them beautifully illuminated, six thousand items in all. Dr. 
Guppy has devoted most of the volume to a description of the rarities that 
give the library its unique position. Another publication of the library is a 
Hand-List of Charters, Deeds, and Similar Documents, in Possession of the 
John Rylands Library, compiled by Dr. Moses Tyson, keeper of Western 
Manuscripts, from the lists which have appeared from time to time in the 
library bulletins. 


Vol. XCI of the Chetham Society’s new series is entitled Lancashire 
Deeds, vol. I, Shuttleworth Deeds, part I, of which Colonel John Parker, 
C.B., F.S.A., is the editor. The muniments of Gawthorpe have been placed 
at the disposition of the society by Lord Shuttleworth, and of these only the 
Eccleshill, Barton, and High Whitaker deeds are embodied in the present 
volume. The will of Thomas Shuttleworth is printed in an appendix. Besides 
the general index there is an index of persons and places. 


The Preussische Jahrbücher, which has had a distinguished history since 
its foundation in 1858 by Rudolf Haym, Heinrich von Treitschke, and Hans 
Delbriick, has regrettably suspended publication. In the final number (June), 
the editor, Walter Heynen, promises, however, a continuance of the series 
of monographs entitled Schriftenreihe der Preussischen Jahrbiicher. 


The Chaire Gabriel Hanotaux has been founded at the French Institut 
des études américaines. The incumbent will be changed every year and a 
different nation be considered. The first appointee for 1935-1936 is Professor 
Paul Rivet whose subject is “Les origines et la civilisation américaine avant 


Christophe Colomb”. 


The volume entitled Essays in Social Economics in Honor of Jessica 
Blanche Peixotto (University of California Press, pp. 363, $2.00) is a tribute 
from friends and former students. It opens with an appreciative sketch of 
Professor Peixotto’s career, by Professor H. R. Hatfield. The essays are con- 
cerned with social problems chiefly. Two deal with social reformers and 
their intellectual approach: “John Ruskin—John A. Hobson” and “The 
Problem of Social Investigation—the Method of Sidney and Beatrice Webb”. 


The manual entitled Teaching the Social Studies in Secondary Schools 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company, pp. xv, 417, $3.00), by Dr. Arthur C. Bining, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and Mr. David H. Bining, of the Ridley 
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Park Higk School, is intended chiefly for use in teacher-training institutions, 
but because of its clear account of all the recent developments in second- 
ary instruction will be of great practical use to the working teachers. In 
controversial matters the authors seek to present in a sympathetic spirit the 
significant ideas and plans that are advocated. 


Articles: F. M. Powicke, The Study of History in the Universities of 
Great Britain (History, Sept.); André Ravry, La presse et l'histoire: Pologne, 
Egypte, Arménie (Rev. Ques. Hist., July); Lucy Stuart Sutherland, The Use 
of Business Records in the Study of History (Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, 
Nov.); Richard Hartshorne, Recent Developments in Political Geography 
[I] (Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Oct.); Hans Hirsch, Das österreichische Institut 
für Geschichtsforschung, 1854-1934 (Mitteil. Österr. Inst. f. Geschichtsf., 
XLIX, nos. 1-2); G .W. Wright, Burials in Westminster Abbey (Notes and 
Queries, July 3-Aug. 17); Hilary P. Mead, The British Merchant Jack 
(Mariner’s Mirror, Oct.); James Hornell, Constructional Parallels in Scandi- 
navian and Oceanic Boat Construction (ibid.}; Laurence M. Larson, Prob- 
lems oj the Norwegian Church in the Eleventh Century (Church Hist., 
1935, Sept.); Ludvig Stavenow, Sveriges riksdag, et jubileum och en jubi- 
leumsshrift (Hist. Tidsskr., 1935, no. 2); Carl Arvid Hessler, Den svenska 
ståndsriksdagen [the Swedish council of lords] (Scandia, 1935, Aug.); Lis 
Jacobsen, Runeindskrifternes Vidnesbyrd om Kampene omkring Hedeby 
[information from runic inscriptions as to warfare about Hedeby] (zid.); 
K. A. Wittfogel, The Foundations and Stages of Chinese Economic History 
(Zeitsch. £. Sozialf., 1935, no. 1). 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


A bibliography of Graeco-Roman Egypt for 1934 appears in the Journal 
of Egyptian Archaeology for September. Several scholars review publica- 
tions of papyri, M. N. Tod reviews the inscriptions, and De Lacy O'Leary 
materials of Christian date. 


Among excavation reports and publications of new documents we may 
note the archaeological report on the Near East, by H. Dubberstein, in the 
American Journal of Semitic Languages for October; the report on excava- 
tions in Nubia, by O. Davies, in Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, 
XXI, nos. 1-2; L. H. Vincent on Palestinian excavations in the Revue 
Biblique for October; “Inscriptions of Colophon”, by B. D. Meritt, in the 
American Journal of Philology for October; A. E. R. Boak on a petition 
addressed to Apollonius, strategos of Heptakomia, P. Mich. Inv. 6629, and 
E. Visser on letters and documents in the Berlin collection of papyri, in 
Aegyptus for September; reports on the season of 1934-1935 at Dura, by C. 
Hopkins, on a trip to Caria, by L. Robert, and news items from Athens, by 
E. P. Blegen, in the American Journal of Archaeology for September; W. 
Telfer on a recently discovered inscription of an Arab veteran, in the Journal 
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of Roman Studies, XXV, no. 1; P. K. Baillie Reynolds on the “Rômisch- 
germanische Kommission”, in Antiquity for September; and F. G. Simpson 
and I. A. Richmond on the turf wall of Hadrian, 1895-1935, in the Journal 
of Roman Studies, XXV, no. 1. 


Contributions to the criticism of historical sources are made in M. 
Gelzer’s article in Hermes for September on the credibility of the decrees of 
the senate preserved in Livy regarding Roman levies of troops, and in that 
of F, R. B. Godolphin (in the American Journal of Philology for October) 
on the source of Plutarch’s thesis in the Lives of Galba and Otho. 


Of special interest to students of economics are articles by M. I. Finkel- 
stein in Classical Philology for October on “Emporos, Naukleros, and Kape- 
los”: prolegomena to the study of Athenian trade; by Tenney Frank in the 
American Journal of Philology for October on the financial crisis of 33 A. 
D.; and by A. Piganiol in the Revue historique for August on the “capitatio” 
of Diocletian. 


On classical institutions and law, note B. D. Meritt on some details of 
the Athenian constitution in the American Journal of Philology for October; 
A. Diller on scrutiny and appeal in Athenian citizenship in Classical Phi- 
lology for October; and F. De Zulueta on the new fragments of Gaius: 
“Societas ercto non cito” in the Journal of Roman Studies, XXV, no. 1. 


Students of the late Roman Empire will be interested in the conclusions 
regarding the development of the position of the “princeps” which A. Al- 
földi draws from a detailed study of the insignia and dress of the emperor 
published in Römische Mitteilungen, L., nos. 1-2. 


The Ancient World, by T. R. Glover (Macmillan, $2.50), has been 
well termed ‘a beginning’ by the author in his subtitle; for although it is 
not a discontinuous group of essays and follows for the most part a chrono- 
logical scheme the treatment of many topics is somewhat slight and the 
whole is not sufficiently comprehensive to serve as a satisfactory textbook. 
Many of the more important moments and movements, however, of Greek 
and Roman history are here sketched with firm outlines and are charmingly 
presented with interesting illustrative material and a goodly number of il- 
luminating and amusing comments by the way. One can be confident that 
a young student or a layman after reading this book will want to carry his 
study further. 


Mr. Cyril E. Robinson, assistant master at Winchester College, has added 
to his interesting series of texts À History of Rome, from 753 B. C. to A. D. 
410 (Crowell, pp. xi, 456, $3.50). There are twenty-four plates and nine- 
teen maps. 


One of the new volumes in the Collection Armand Colin is Le Monde 
égéen avant les Grecs (1934, pp. 206, 10 fr. 50), by Pierre Waltz, professor 
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in the Faculté des lettres of the University of Clermont-Ferrand. So much 
has beea accomplished in this field in the last three decades that the author 
has taken as his principal task the exposition of the present state of knowl- 
edge. He pays tribute to the value as a guide of the Civilisation égéenne of 
the late Gustave Glotz, but indicates that many important conclusions have 
been reached since that appeared. To another Colin series, “Ames et Vis- 
ages”, has been added a volume on Gengis-Khan (pp. 206, 18 fr.), by 
Fernard Grenard, well known for his writings on Asiatic subjects. 


Among the essays in vol. XII, Memozrs of the American Academy in 
Rome, are: “The Origins of the Insulae at Ostia”, by Philip Harsh; “The 
Archaeological Evidence for the “Tuscan Temple’”, by Agnes Kirsopp 
Lake; and “The House of Marcus Loreius Tiburtinus at Pompeii”, restora- 
tion by Thomas D. Price, text by A. W. Van Buren. 


Vol. IV of Mededeelingen van het Nederlandsch historisch Instituut te 
Rome ! Uitgegeven vanwege het Department van Onderwijs, Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen] (The Hague, Algemeene Landsdrukkerij, 1934, pp. lvii, 
182) opens with a very interesting annual report by the director of the insti- 
tute, Dr. G. J. Hoogewerff, who describes the festivities during the dedi- 
cation of the lovely new building in the Valle Giulia. There are also four 
other reports covering various historical, artistic, and archaeological activi- 
ties; and these in turn are followed by seven learned articles with numerous 
illustrations. The first article presents a very full description of the Vase of 
the Mowers, discovered in 1902 in the older palace of Hagia Triada on the 
island of Crete. The second shows how even in historical times stone tools 
were used in the Gargano region in southern Italy. The third discusses the 
illustrations in the manuscripts containing the works of Terence. The re- 
maining contributions cover subjects of less importance to the American 


reader. A. H. 


Articles: N. F. Wheeler, Pyramid Mysticism and Mystification (An- 
tiquity, Sept.); R. Weill, The Problem of the Site of Avaris (Jour. Egypt. 
Arch., Sept.); E. Cavaignac, L’histoire politique de l'Orient de 1340 à 1230: 
Succession des événements (Rev. Hittite et Asianique, July); H. Hochholzer, 
Historische Kulturgeographie des grossgriechischen Sizilien (Klio, XVIII, 
nos. 1-2); M. P. Nilsson, Early Orphism and Kindred Religious Movements 
(Harvard Theolog. Rev., July); F. Miltner, Die Meerengenfrage in der 
griechischen Geschichte (Klio, XVIII, nos. 1-2); E. Cavaignac, L’augmen- 
tation du tribut des alliés d'Athènes en 425 (Rev. Etudes Grec., June); M. 
Cary, Arthmius of Zeleta (Class. Quar., Oct.); A. Wilhelm, Diodorus XIX, 
45 (Rhein. Mus., LX XXIV, no. 3); F. M. Abel, La Syrie et la Palestine au 
temps de Ptolemée I* Soter (Rev. Bibl., Oct.); W. Foerster, Der Ursprung 
der Pharasäismus (Zeitsch. Neutestament. Wissensch., XXXIV, nos. 1-2); 
C. F. Edson, jr., Perseus and Demetrius (Harvard Stud. Class. Philol., 
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XLVI); E. T. Salmon, Catiline, Crassus, Caesar (Am. Jour. Philol., Oct.); 
E. Swoboda, Zur Occupation Noricums (Klio, XVII, nos. 1-2); E. Hohl, 
Primum Facinus Novi Principatus (Hermes, Sept.); J. Lingle, Zum Pro- 
cess Jesu (ibid.); T. D. Pryce and E. Birley, The First Roman Occupation 
of Scotland (Jour. Rom. Stud., XXV, no. 1); R. H. Harte, The Praetorship 
of the Younger Pliny (ibid.); H. Mattingly, The Reign of Aemilian: a 
Chronological Note (ibid.); J. H. D. Buxton, The Racial Affinities of the 
Romano-Britons (ibid.); J. J. Van Nostrand, Two Notes on the Mines of 
Roman Spain (Pacific Hist. Rev., Sept.); J. Lebon, Alération doctrinale de 


la Lettre à Epictéte de saint Athanase (Rev. Hist. Ecclés., Oct.). 
T. R.S. B. 
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Isis for September includes (pp. 488-627) the Forty-second Critical Bibli- 
ography, to end of November, 1934, of the History and Philosophy of Sci- 
ence and of the History of Civilization, with special reference to the Mid- 
dle Ages and Byzantium. 


Machtpolitik vor den Kreuzziigen (Jena, Frommannsche Buchhand- 
lung) is a lecture delivered by Alexander Cartellieri before the Saxon Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften at Leipzig on January 19, 1935. The realignment 
of European political forces and of the papacy during the half century pre- 
ceding the Crusades is explained and analyzed, especially in the light of the 
German position. 


Interesting interpretations are given by Christopher Dawson in his Me- 
diaeval Religion (The Forwood Lectures, 1934) and other Essays (Sheed 
and Ward, 1934, pp. vii, 195, $2.00). In the first essay he discusses the so- 
ciological “transformation which religion underwent in passing from the an- 
cient to the mediaeval world”; in the second, the later theological develop- 
ment is considered with particular emphasis on the relation of the East and 
West. The next two essays deal with religion and science and religion and 
literature. Two other essays which have been published before are included 
as they bear on the general subject. E.:0.5. 


A recent volume of the Chetham Society, Biographical Sketches of the 
Members of Parliament of Lancashire, 1290-1550, by Henry Hornyold- 
Strickland, is a valuable contribution to the history of parliamentary person- 
nel. Among other things, no trace has been found of any borough repre- 
sentatives from 1332 to 1525. A list of sources is appended. 

Le scorpion, symbole du peuple juif dans l'art religieux des XIV®, XV®, 
XVI siècles: À propos de quatre peintures murales de la chapelle Saint-Sé- 
bastien, à Lanslevillard, Savoie, by Marcel Bulard, professeur d'archéologie et 
d'histoire de l’art à la Faculté des lettres de Nancy [Annales de l'Est, de 
l'Université de Nancy] (Paris, E. de Boccard, pp. xv, 364, 50 fr.), is a 
significant contribution to the much neglected history of the artistic presenta- 
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tions of Jews and Judaism in medieval Christendom. By the example of the 
scorpion he has also demonstrated the more general symbolic significance of 
the minor decorative expedients employed by medieval artists which have 
hitherto frequently been disparaged as but meaningless expressions of artis- 
tic fancy. His interest in the scorpion was aroused by four murals in the 
chapel of St. Sebastian in Lanslevillard, Savoy, which have, in the meantime, 
become known to the public at large through an album of reproductions 
of all the paintings in that chapel, edited and annotated by E. Martin-Rosset 
(1934). In the course of years he succeeded in assembling 88 other examples 
of such decorative use in murals, miniatures, etchings, sculptures, etc., dating 
from the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries. They are now scattered all 
-over Italy (46), France (15), Austria (10), Germany (9), the United States 
(2), and other countries. The reader finds with great relish that most of 
them have been well reproduced in the fifty plates appended to the present 
volume. On this relatively wide basis and by utilizing vast contemporary 
dramatic, polemical, and folkloric source material the author has made it 
appear plausible that it was primarily (though not exclusively, because it 
shared the dubious distinction with personified dialectics, astrology, and 
Islam) Jewish “falsity” which was thus symbolized through an animal whose 
external attractiveness merely served to accentuate the danger of its poison- 
ous bite. S. W. B. 


Articles: P. Kehr, Dre Preussische Akademie und die Monumenta Ger- 
mamae und deren neue Satzung (Sitzungsber. Preuss. Akad. der Wissen- 
schaften, 1935, XX); zd., Bericht über die Herausgabe der Monumenta Ger- 
maniae Historica 1934 (tbid.); D. V. Thompson, jr., Trial Index for Medi- 
aeval Crajtsmanship (Speculum, Oct.); H. R. Patch, Necessity in Boethius 
and the Neoplatonists (ibtd.); C. F. Arrowood, Sir John Fortescue on the 
Education of Rulers (ibid.); Hans Goetting, Die klösterliche Exemtion in 
Nord- und Mitteldeutschland von 8. bis zum 15. Jahrhundert (Arch, £. Ur- 
kundenf., XIV, no. 1); Wilhelm John, Formale Beziehungen der privaten 
Schenkungsurkunden Italiens und des Frankenreiches und die Wirksamkeit 
der Formulare (ibid.); Benno Hillinger, Ursprung und Wert des Wergeldes 
im Volksrecht (Hist. Vierteljahr., May); B. Krusch, König Chlodwig als 
Gesetzgeber (ibid.); Karl Schambach, Kleine Beiträge zur Geschichte Hein- 
richs des Löwen (ibid., July); Evert Barger, The Problem of Roman Survi- 
vals in Germany (Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct.); Steven Runciman, Charlemagne 
and Palestine (1bid.); H. A. Cronne, The Honour of Lancaster in Stephen’s 
Reign (sbid.); W. Lenel, Die angebliche Unterwerfung Venedigs durch 
Otto IT (983) (Hist. Zeitsch., Sept.); Karl Hans Ganahl, Versuch einer Ge- 
schichte des Gsterreichischen Landrechts im 13. Jahrhundert (Mitteil. Osterr. 
Inst. £. Geschichtsf., XIII, no. 3, Erginzungsb.); Hubert Richardot, Le fief 
roturier à Toulouse aux XIE et XIII siècles (Rev. Hist. de Droit Français et 
Etranger, July); Pierre Petot, Exécution d'un mandement de Philippe le Bel 
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par Beaumanoir (ibid.); Pietro Battara, Le indagini congetturali sulla popo- 
lazione di Firenze fino al Trecento (Arch. Stor. Ital., 1935, vol. I, 2); Luigi 
Simeoni, L'elezione di Obizzo d'Este a Signore di Ferrara (ibid.); Karl 
Haff, Geschlechtshôfe und freie Marken in Skandinavien und Deutschland 
(Vierteljahr. f. Soz.- und Wirtschaftsgesch., XXVIII, no. 2); H. Laurent, 
Nouvelles recherches sur la Hanse des XVII villes (Moyen Age, Apr.); Don- 
ald Drew Egbert, À Sister to the Tickhill Psalter: the Psalter of Qucen Isa- 
bella of England (Bull. New York Public Library, Oct.); Pierre Schom- 
mer, Notes sur un chapitre de l'Histoire de Saint-Denis (Rev. Ques. Hist., 
July); M. W. Winslow, Early Bankers in the Genoese Records (Ec. Hist. 
Rev., Oct.); T. F. T. Plucknett, Bookland and Folkland (ibid.); Ch. 
Prentout [late professor at the University of Caen], Personnages inconnus 
de la tapisserie de Bayeux (Rev. Hist., July); Jacques Brossard, Ralph Ne- 
ville, évêque de Chichester et chancelier d'Angleterre (ibid., Sept.); Lucien 
Badey, Les premières routes de vins de France (An. Bourgogne, Sept.); 
Konrad Burdach, Der mittelalterliche Streit um das Imperium in den Ge- 
dichte Walthers von der Vogelweide (Deutsche Vierteljahr. f. Literaturwis- 
sen. und Geistesgesch., XIII, no. 4); G. Biscaro, Una conguira a Treviso 
contro la Signoria di Venezia nel 1356 (Arch. Veneto, LXIV, V® ser. N. 31- 
32, 1934); Anthony Steel, Mutua per talliam, 1377-1413 (Bull. Inst. Hist. 
Research, Nov.). 


Documents: N. B. Lewis, ed, An Early Indenture of Military Service, 
27 July, 1287 (Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, Nov.); A. G. Little, ed., The 
Friars v. the University of Cambridge (Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct.) 
G.C. B. 
FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES 


General review: Henri Hauser, Histoire de France, Histoire moderne, 
1498-1660 (Rev. Hist., July). 


The document printed in The Coronation of Elizabeth Wydeville, Queen 
Consort of Edward IV, on May 26th, 1465: a Contemporary Account now 
first set forth from a XV Century Manuscript, by George Smith (London, 
Ellis, pp. 88, 6s.), written in English “in a clear hand upon six leaves of 
paper” was known to the Historical Manuscripts Commission, but only as a 
fifteenth century manuscript. Its interesting contents—a contemporary ac- 
count of the crowning of Edward IV’s “most deere and most entierly be- 
loved wiff”, Elizabeth Wydeville, and of the feast following the ceremony— 
remained unnoticed until the document came into the hands of the present 
editor. His introduction of a few pages gives the general setting of the oc- 
casion, including some information gained from other sources. The com- 
mentary following the text discusses various persons named as preseñt, 
and includes a note on the earlier marriage of the queen and a long note on 
Jacquetta, duchess of Bedford. The descriptions contained in the manu- 
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script itself are fairly detailed; the language is of some interest, and it is 
very useful to have the list of nobles and clergy who in their various capaci- 
ties were attendant on the queen. l N. N. 


In Bijdragen en Mededeelingen van het Historisch Genootschap, vol. 
LV (Utrecht, Kemink, 1934, pp. Ixxxvi, 369) the opening article, by J. C. J. 
Kleijntjens, S.J., contains the first printed copy of the expense accounts 
drawn up by Johannes Spierinex for the Count of St. Pol, brother-in-law of 
Jacoba of Bavaria. The accounts add welcome particulars to our knowledge 
of the second campaign undertaken by Countess Jacoba against her uncle, 
John of Bavaria (October 8-November 2, 1419). The currency used was the 
customary division of pounds into shillings and pence. Another useful 
article is that by A. A. van Schelven, who publishes thirty-one letters written 
by Thomas Tilius of Antwerp. The latter had been abbot of St. Bernard’s 
Abbey in Antwerp, joined the forces of the Reformed Church in the Neth- 
erlands, and after a protracted residence in Geneva was appointed court 
preacher by William the Silent. Jonkheer F. Beelaerts van Blokland pub- 
lishes two journals from the pen of Matthijs Beelaerts, who in 1691 accom- 
panied his father, Pieter, on two official trips in the service of the Dutch 
government. Finally, P. A. Meilink edits four valuable documents which 
throw much new light on the meetings of the States-General in the years 
1557-1558; his footnotes are also very helpful. A. H. 


Med svenskarna och Engelbrekt (Stockholm, Norstedt), by Kjell Kum- 
lien, is an account of the great uprising in central Sweden in 1434-1436 
which ultimately led to the secession of the Swedes from the Scandinavian 
union. In his broader conclusions the author is quite conventional. He 
grants freely, however, that Engelbrekt found it necessary to work with the 
nobility; but he also holds that the great chieftain never was an instrument 
of the aristocratic classes, as some historians now seem disposed to believe. 


Church and State in Tudor Ireland: a History of Penal Laws against 
Irish Catholics, 1534-1603 (Longmans, 18s.), by Robert Dudley Edwards, 
is a product of the new school of Irish historians who are reinterpreting the 
critical periods of Ireland’s history from their own point of view, utilizing 
the apparatus of scholarship including native manuscript sources not 
‘hitherto explored. One interesting fact is that within the Pale there were 
no Catholic martyrs under Henry VIII, and no Protestant martyrs under 
Philip and Mary. 


The monograph of Walter Friedensburg on Johannes Sleidanus, der 
Geschichtschreiber und die Schicksalsmüächte der Reformationszeit (Leipzig, 
M. Heinsius Nachfolger, pp. 89, 2.40 M.) marks a renewed interest in one 
.of the most important personages of the period. Apropos of its appearance, 
Professor Adolf Hasenclever, author of Sletdan-Studien (1905), makes the 
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suggestion (Deutsche Literaturzeitung, Sept. 15) that the Institut der Elsass- 
Lothringer in Frankfurt undertake an edition of Sleidan’s letters discovered 
since the publication of Baumgarten’s edition in 1881, and that to these be 
added the prefaces to his works and the references to him in contemporary 
Writings. 


F. Nicolini has assembled from widely scattered academic and periodical 
publications a series of studies, now published under the title Aspetti della 
vita Italo-spagnola nel Cinque e Seicento (Naples, Guida, pp. 367). 


In Wiliam Cecil, the Power behind Elizabeth, Alan Gordon Smith 
(Dutton) represents the minister as dominating the queen and shaping her 
policies by sheer ability. There is a tendency to dwell on the alleged weak- 
nesses of Elizabeth and to suggest the questionable morality of some of the 
successes of Cecil. Apparently the author’s sympathies are with the old 
Church and the legitimist claims of Mary Queen of Scots. 


The Great Tudors, edited by Katharine Garvin, who contributes an in- 
troduction (Dutton), contains forty essays by as many authors on prominent 
figures from Henry VII to Ben Jonson. All of the sovereigns of the period 
except Edward VI have an essay as have representative men in other fields. 
Professors E. P, Cheyney and Conyers Read are among the authors. Others 
are À. F, Pollard, C. H. Williams, R. W. Chambers, and J. A. Williamson. 
A. W. Pollard and J. D. Wilson collaborate in the essay on Shakespeare. 


Articles: Gaston Dodu, L'opinion française et l'Espagne au temps des 
Valois (Rev. Etudes Hist., July); W. K. Hancock, Machiavelli in Modern 
Dress (History, Sept.); Fabio Cusin, Impero, Borgogna e politica italiana: 
L'incontro di Treviri del 1473 (N. Riv. Stor., Mar.); Alfredo Casadei, 
Galeazzo Caracciolo e la sua fuga a Ginevra [1551] (1b1d.); G. Pietzsch, 
Die Pflege der Musik an den Universitäten bis zur Mitte des 16. Jahr- 
hundert: [I] Die Universitit Prag und thre Vorbilder (Mitteil. Vereines f. 
Gesch. der Deutschen in Bohmen, LXXIII, nos. 1-2); Ks. Henryk Fol- 
warski, Erasmus Citek, genannt Viteltus, Bischof von Plock, 1503-1522 
(Zeitsch. f. Osteur. Gesch., 1935, no. 3); John Horsch, The Rise and Fall of 
the Anabaptists of Münster [concl’d] (Mennonite Quar. Rev. July); 
Bohdan* Chudoba, Die Textfülschung Maximilians IT, aus der habsburg- 
ischen Religionspolitik [1569] (Mitteil. Österr. Inst. £. Geschichtsf., XLIX, 
nos. 1, 2); Kerby Neill, The “Faerte Queen” and the Mary Stuart Con- 
troversy (Jour. Eng. Lit. Hist., Sept.); J. F. de Almeida Prado, Les Portugais 
au Brésil (Rev. Hist. Mod., June). 


Documents: R. J. Mitchell, ed., Thomas Linacre in Italy (Eng. Hist. 
Rev., Oct.). 
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General review: Georges Lefebvre, Histoire de la Révolution et de 
l'Empire [concl'd] (Rev. Hist., Sept.). 


Under the title of Négociations de M. le Comte d’Avaux en Irlande, 
1689-1690, the Dublin Stationery Office has published the correspondence of 
this French ambassador who was with James II. It appears to have been 
privately printed by the British foreign office nearly a hundred years ago, 
but then only in ten copies, several of which have been lost. The corre- 
spondence contains much information about conditions in Ireland and the 
state of James’s forces. 


The Historisch Genootschap te Utrecht has published vol. I (of two 
volumes) cf the Briefwesseling en Aanteekeningen van Willem Bentinck, 
Heer van Rhoon (Utrecht, Kemink, pp. x, 499), edited by Professors C. 
Gerretson of Utrecht and P. Geyl of London. This volume runs from 1736 
to the end of April, 1748 (preliminaries of the peace of Aachen). Part of 
the correspondence of Bentinck van Rhoon, chief of the stadholder’s party 
in those years, is in the royal archives at The Hague, and was printed by 
Bussemaker in the Archives de la Matson d’Orange-Nassau. Part is in the 
British Museum and is here printed, 300 letters and some documents, valu- 
able for Dutch-English relations and the history of the War of the Austrian 
Succession. Bentinck writes in English to his mother, the Countess of 
Portland, to whom more than a hundred of the letters are addressed, and to ` 
a few others. Half the volume is in English, the rest in French and Dutch. 

J. F. J. 

The current yearbook of the Swedish Caroline Society (Karolinska För- 
bundets Arsbok) comprises eight studies of high merit dealing with devel- 
opments in Swedish history in the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. Of more than usual interest are Arne Munthe’s study of the 
activities of Charles XII in Turkey (“Karl XII i Turkiet”) and Karl Gustaf 
Hildebrand’s account of certain negotiations with Mazeppa in 1707 (“En 
relation fran Mazeppa varen 1707”). 


Hasso von Wedel’s account of the fortunes of the Estonian nobility in 
the first century of Russian domination proves to be a broader work than the 
title would seem to indicate, the author having included materials that make 
it almost a general history of the province in the eighteenth century. (Die 
estlandische Ritterschaft, vornehmlich zwischen 1710-1783, Königsberg, 
pp. 181.) 

The second number of the new series of La Révolution frangaise includes 
the first installment of critical summaries of thirteen memoirs presented at 
the June examination at the University of Paris for the diploma of “Etudes 
supérieures”. Professors Sagnac and Hauser have prepared the summaries. 
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The topics are selected from the history of the eighteenth century and the 
Revolution. Professor Sagnac remarks that this examination is the most 
interesting of all that take place at the University of Paris. The summaries 
testify to a high order of work. 


L'émigration française dans le canton de Fribourg, 1789-1798, by Tobie 
de Raemy (Fribourg, Fraguiére, pp. 530), based on municipal and cantonal 
archives, gives evidence that the émigrés in that region were on the whole 
cordially received. 


G. Debien’s Les sources manuscrites de l'histoire et de la géographie de 
Saint-Domingue (Port au Prince, Haiti, Valcin, pp. 50) catalogues per- 
tinent materials in the libraries of France dealing with this former French 
colony from the sixteenth century to 1825. These are arranged alphabetically 
by libraries and chronologically under each institution. While the majority 
have already been listed in Leland’s Guide to Materials for American History 
in the Libraries and Archives of Paris, vol. 1, Libraries (Washington, 1932), 
this volume calls attention to eighty-five manuscripts of considerable value 
located in provincial centers and forms a handy tool. L.J. R. 


Le licutenant-eolonel Frémond de la Merveillére et les débuts de la 
Révolution à Saint-Domingue (Poitiers, Société Française d'Imprimerie et 
de Librairie, pp. 44) is based on twenty-three letters by this chief engineer 
and director-general of St. Domingan fortifications between March and 
November, 1791. It is edited by a descendant, Olivier de Frémond de la 
Merveillére, and the Caribbean historian Gabriel Debien and contains much 
valuable data on the local situation. LLR 


Articles: Soma E. Howe, Un repaire de pirates sur la route des Indes 
(Rev. Études Hist., July); Eugenio Passamonti, Relazioni anglo-sabaude dal 
1603 al 1625 (Boll. Stor. Bibl. Subalpino, 1934, nos. 3, 6); Victor L. Tapié, 
La question Wallenstein [apropos of Pekar’s Valdsteyn] (Rev. Hist. Mod., 
June); A. Schmidtmayer, Comenius in Elbing [1642-1648] (Mitteil. Vereines 
f. Gesch. der Deutschen in Böhmen, LXXIII, nos. 1, 2); C. Eden Quainton, 
Colonel Lockhart and the Peace of the Pyrenees (Pacific Hist. Rev., Sept.); 
George W. Whiting, Milron’s Reply to Lord Digby (Rev. Eng. Studies, 
Oct.); A. France-Lanord, L'oeuvre de Vauban sur la rive droite du Rhin: 
Brisach et Fribourg (An. l'Est, 1935, no. 3); Ethyn Williams Kirby, The 
Quakers’ Efforts to secure Civil and Religious Liberty, 1660-1696 (Jour. 
Mod. Hist., Dec.); B. Krupnitzky, Zu den polnischen Teilungsprojekten von 
1709-1711 (Zeitsch. f. Osteur. Gesch., 1935, no. 3); Robert Stupperich, 
Feofan Prokopovič und Johann Franz Buddeus: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des geistigen Beziehungen zwischen Russland und Deutschland im Beginn 
des 18. Jahrhunderts (ibid.); A. Stratonov, Zur Quellenfrage der russischen 
Gesetzgebung über die büuerliche Selbstverwaltung im 18. und 19. Jahr- 
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hundert (ibid.); H. Brunschwig, L'Aufklärung et le mouvement Philo- 
sémite en Prusse à la fin du XVIIE siècle (An. Hist. Rév. Fr., Sept.); 
R. Villate, Le Mouvement des idées militaires en France au XVIII siècle 
(Rev. Hist. Mod., June); Henri Sée, Statistique des pauvres de Rennes vers 
la fin de l'ancien régime d'après les rôles de la capitation (An. Bretagne, 
1934, nos. 3, 4); Auguste Dupouy, Supplément à l'histoire de Kerguélen, 
d'après des documents inédits (ibid., 1935, nos. 1, 2); M. L. Fasano Cao, 
Relazioni tra la Corsica e il Regno di Sardegna nel tempo dell’ ultima lotta 
per l'indipendenza côrsa, 1790-1794 (Rassegna Stor. Risorg., Sept.); F. E. 
Manuel, L'introduction des machines en France et les ouvriers: La grève des 
tisserands de Lodève [I] (Rev. Hist. Mod., June); Léon Cahen, Le prétendu 
Pacte de famine (Rev. Hist., Sept.); W. Mayr, L’Ami du peuple a-t-il été un | 
voleur? (Rév. Fr., Rev. Hist. Contemp., 1935, no. 2); J. Barennes, Le 
Girondin Barennes [concl’d] (An. Hist. Rév. Fr., Sept.); Frank E. Ross, 
The Mission of Joseph Donaldson, jr., to Algiers, 1795-1797 (Jour. Mod. 
Hist., Dec.); Holden Furber, An Abortive Attempt at Anglo-Spanish Com- 
mercial Codperation in the Far East in 1793 (Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., 
Nov.). 


Documents: Jean Marchand, ed., Les grands journées de juin et de 
juillet 1789, d'après le Journal inédit de Creuzé-Latouche, député à la Con- 
stituante (Rev. Ques. Hist., July). 
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General review: Henri Sée, Histoire économique et sociale, 1932-1933 
[I] (Rev. Hist., Sept.); Alexander L. P. Johnson, The War Memoirs of the 
Archduke Joseph of Hungary (Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec.). 


A noteworthy contribution to the history of the University of Paris is 
made in La Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de Paris, depuis sa fondation, 
17 mars, 1808, jusqu'au 1° janvier, 1935 (Alcan), by Albert Guigue. It is 
surprising to note that in 1933 the number of women was almost equal to 
that of men. Nearly one seventh were foreigners, Another bit of statistics is 
interesting; in the 127 years of its existence this faculty has received 1718 
theses for the “doctorat és lettres”. 


Volume IV of M. G. Lacour-Gayet’s Talleyrand, 1754-1838 (Payot, 1934, 
pp. 350, 30 fr.) has the subtitle of Mélanges and it might also be described 
as a “Companion to Talleyrand studies”, for the author follows in successive 
chapters the whole course of Talleyrand’s life as portrayed in the biography, 
adding illustrative facts which have come to his attention, letters and docu- 
ments that he has discovered since the biography was published, or which 
seem pertinent here although they could not find a place there. Many of 
these he has owed to the interest which his work has aroused and which has 
prompted owners of carefully guarded private collections to open them to 
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his examination. For example, the Duc de Broglie, grandson of the editor 
of Talleyrand’s memoirs, has placed his grandfather’s papers at the disposi- 
tion of M. Lacour-Gayet. Two of the most instructive chapters concern the 
authenticity of those memoirs. Older students will recall the violent con- 
troversy after their publication in 1891 prompted by the fact that no original 
manuscript existed and that they had been edited from a copy in the hand- 
writing of the Baron de Bacourt, Talleyrand’s literary executor. As explained 
in chapters IV and XXVIII of the present volume the author has found in 
two private collections, which he does not further identify, two Talleyrand 
manuscripts, one a rough draft of a few pages from the account of the 
Constituent Assembly, and the other the original from which Bacourt’s copy 
of a part of the Spanish affair of r808 was made. He gives a careful collation 
of these manuscripts with the printed text and is satisfied that Bacourt dealt 
so freely with the originals that one cannot be sure in any particular pre- 
cisely what Talleyrand wrote, although apparently Bacourt limited himself 
to retouches and slight omissions, perhaps minor interpolations, and did not 
indulge in wholesale inventions. Another interesting chapter comments on 
the recent discovery in the Austrian archives of 832 pieces, principally letters 
of Napoleon to his ministers of foreign affairs, seventy-three of which are 
originals signed by Napoleon, the remainder copies. These Talleyrand sold 
to Metternich in 1817 for 500,000 francs, Lacour-Gayet believes that there 
must have been included other documents of deeper interest to Metternich, 
and which he destroyed as soon as he laid hands on them. What remains 
bulks large, but is of little import, and Metternich was not of the stuff of 
dupes. At all events “Vendidit hic auro patriam” is too severe a phrase to 
apply even to this scandalous transaction. H. E.B. 


Louis Philippe’s queen must have been an industrious diarist, for the 
twenty-four manuscript volumes which have been preserved in the Nemours- 
Alençon-Vendôme archives cover her life only as far as 1835. Upon these 
the Duchesse de Vendôme has drawn in preparing La jeunesse de Marie- 
Amélie, reine des Français, d'après son journal (Plon, pp. vi, 291, 13 fr. 50). 
This carries the story only to 1814, the least interesting portion for any 
except a court annalist. 


Another important series on the struggle between Austria and Prussia 
is Europäische Quellen zur Schleswig-Holsteinschen Geschichte im 19. Jahr- 
hundert, of which the first volume is Akten aus dem Wiener Haus-, Hof- 
und Staatsarchiv, 1818-1852 (Breslau, Ferdinand Hirt, 1934, pp. 440), 
edited by Johann Albrecht von Rantzau. This is one of the publications of 
the Schleswig-Holstein Universitats-Gesellschaft. 


In Gordon, et le drame de Khartoum (Hachette, pp. 251) the author, 
M. Jacques Delebecque, has not attempted to add to the well-known facts 
of Gordon’s career and tragic fate, but to sketch the features of the principal 
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characters in the drama and to render homage to a man who honored not 
only his own country but humanity irrespective of race or country. The 
story is told with skill and moving sympathy. 


Dr. Georges Michon, the author of L'alliance franco-russe (1932), has 
continued the investigation of that and kindred themes in La préparation à 
da guerre: La loi de trois ans, 1910-1914 (Marcel Rivière, 18 fr.). | 


Part II, vol. CXXXIII (1930) of the British and Foreign State Papers, 
with which is incorporated Hertslet’s Commercial Treaties (H.M. Stationery 
Office, pp. xii, 1094, £1 12s. 6d.) includes as one of its most important 
sections programs and rules from the Soviet Union and the Russian Com- 
munist party, which may be reviewed with profit in connection with the 
recent agitation over the more active policy of the Communist International 
in promoting revolution in other lands. 


Carson the Statesman, by Ian Colvin (Macmillan, pp. 446, $3.00), is 
published in England as The Life of Lord Carson, vol. U—its proper title. 
Herein we read nothing concerning Carson’s early career, already brilliantly 
analyzed by the late Edward Majoribanks; nor, on the other hand, is there 
mention o- his lordship’s services to the empire as a member of the War 
cabinet. Instead, this book is strictly limited to Carson’s activities in oppo- 
sition to tne third Home Rule Bill on the eve of the World War. The 
hypothetical rebellion of Ulster (1913-1914) is described in minute detail. 
Carson, more sapient than Bonar Law and other Tory leaders, was careful 
not to advise or even to hint at disobedience on the part of British military 
officers; nevertheless, to his iron will may justly be ascribed their resigna- 
tions, Carson did not originate the Ulster Covenant; but it was his voice 
which advertised it. Carson did not instigate the Ulster gunrunning; but 
his influence led to it. From these pages he emerges as the one hero of that 
domestic broil which very likely might have led to civil war had there been 
no Sarajevo. To all students of recent Irish history this book will be wel- 
come. It would be better history if John Redmond as well as Edward Carson 
had been made a hero by the author. W. P. H. 


Ifor L. Evans, fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, author of Native 
Policy in Southern Africa: an Outline (Cambridge University Press, Mac- 
millan Company, 1934, pp. vi, 177, $2.00), was a newcomer to Southern 
Africa when he visited the country in 1933, but he brought a trained and 
unprejudiced mind to the study of its native problem and has produced the 
best outline yet published. He deals in turn with the development of the 
native policy of the Union of South Africa, bringing in all the factors which 
have made it one of the most acute racial problems of the day. He then 
deals with the situation in the enclosed protectorates and in the adjacent 
territories of southern Rhodesia and the mandated area of South West 
Africa. He is studiously objective in his few judgments, being content for 
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the most part to state the facts in their historical perspective and to docu- 
ment his narrative as he proceeds. In view of the pending agitation in the 
Union of South Africa for the incorporation of the Protectorates of Basuto- 
land, Bechuanaland, and Swaziland and the unanimous opposition of the 
natives to this step the book is very timely. Similarly the question of the 
return of South West Africa to the Germans, a move supported by many 
South Africans, needs to be considered in the light of the facts on German 
and Mandated native rule discussed in this interesting little volume. The - 
map showing the approximate distribution of native areas will show why the , 
Union’s present policy is opposed by the natives and their friends. C. T. L. 


To the recent important contributions to the history of South Africa has 
been added The Law and Custom of the South African Constitution (Ox 
ford University Press), by W. P. M. Kennedy and H. J. Schlosberg. 


The monographs reproduced in The New Orient, vol. II, The Far East, 
with an introduction by Berthold Laufer, are edited by Arthur Upham Pope, 
Berthold Laufer, Quincy Wright, Walter E. Clark (Chicago, Open Court 
Publishing Company, pp. xii, 394, $3.50). They appeared originally in The 
New Orient, organ of the New Orient Society. They are now brought to- 
gether in one handsome, illustrated volume with a portrait of the late Dr. 
Berthold Laufer as frontispiece. The contributions on Persia were edited by 
Mr. Pope, those on Japan by Mr. Wright, those on India by Mr. Clark, and 
those on China, Central Asia, and Africa by Dr. Laufer. Of the twenty-two 
contributors three are Japanese, four are Chinese, and the rest European and 
American. The articles vary in quality, and about the only element they have 
in common is that they stand for civilizations all equally unknown to the 
West. That the one word “oriental” can in our minds be taken to cover them 
all is a fair indication of the dark clouds of obscurity that still hang over 
things Asiatic. This, however, does not minimize the value of the articles, 
some of which are contributions of great merit, particularly the one long : 
` monograph on India which was written zz toto by Professor Clark. A.W.H. 


Japan’s Pacific Mandate, by Paul H. Clyde (Macmillan, pp. vi, 244, 
$3.00), is a comprehensive and very readable study of the Japanese political 
system in the mandated islands. ‘The survey covers as well educational and 
social problems, the work of foreign missionaries, and the local economic 
resources and their development. Turning thereafter to international ques- 
tions, Dr. Clyde takes issue with those who contend that, by resigning her 
membership in the League, Japan forfeited her rights to administer the 
islands. The difficult question of sovereignty in a mandated territory he 
believes may be solved ultimately by applying the theory of international 
servitudes. Finally the author examines the charge that Japan has illegally 
fortified some of the islands and finds no evidence to support the charge. 
. The Saipan harbor construction is a normal result of expansion in the sugar 
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industry. At the same time Japanese naval experts are not blind to the 
strategic importance of the islands, and the author frankly admits that if 
Japan ever becomes involved in naval war, she will undoubtedly annex and 
fortify the islands. Eleven full page illustrations and a map accompany the 
text. Added is a fairly comprehensive bibliography. REP, 


Vol: III of Karl Stählin’s Geschichte Russlands von den Anfängen bis 
zur Gegenwart (Berlin und Königsberg, pp. 550) covers the period from 
the death of Catherine II to the close of the Crimean War. The plan, which 
originally contemplated a work of two volumes, has in the process of writing 
` expanded into one of four and possibly five. 


Articles: Louis Goldberger, Adrien de Lezay-Marnésia, ministre de 
France, 1803-1806 (Réy. Fr., Rev. Hist. Contemp., 1935, no. 2); Emile 
Dard, L’Ulumatum de Talleyrand, 1805 (Rev. Hist. Dipl., July); Michael 
Roberts, The Leadership of the Whig Party in the House of Commons from 
-~ 1807 to 1815 (Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct.); A. Aspinwall, The Last of the Can- 
ningites (ibid.); C. R. Sanders, Coleridge as a Champion of Liberty (Stud. 
in Philol., Oct.); Justus Hashagen, Der Rhythmus im Wandel von Reaktion 
und Revolution 1815-1852 (Hist. Vierteljahr., July); Emilio Crosa, La con- 
cessione dello Statuto: Carlo Alberto e il ministro Borelli, da un carteggio 
inedito (N. Antol., Oct. 1); Nuove pagine del diario di Alessandro Guiccioh 
[I-V, 1876-1879] (zbd., July 1, 16, Aug. 1, 16, Sept. 16); Gino Tomajuoli, 
Il Convegno di Padova del 30 maggio 1864 per Vinsurrezione delle Venezie 
(Rassegna Stor. Risorg., Aug.); Knight Biggerstaff, The Ch’ung Hou Mis- 
ston to France, 1870-1871 (Nankai Soc. Ec. Quar., Oct.); Friedrich Luck- 
wald, Die englischen Vorkriegsakten (Preuss. Jahrb., June); Gustav Roloff, 
Die englisch-deutschen Bündnisverhandlungen im Jahre 1898 (Berl. Mo- 
natsh., Oct.); W. O. Henderson, The German Colonial Empire [Historical 
Revision LXXIX] (History, Sept.); Ernst Schüle, Zwei Briefe Kaiser Wil- 
helms Il an Kaiser Franz Joseph I [1889-1893] (Preuss. Jahrb., June); 
Richard Dietrich, England und Italien, 1887-1902: Ein Beitrag zur Vorge- 
schichte des Tripoliskrieges (Hist. Vierteljahr., May); Ernst Anrich, Die 
deutsche Politik in der ersten Marokkokrise (ibid., July); Richard W. Van 
Alstyne, The Policy of the United States regarding the Declaration of 
London, at the Outbreak of the Great War (Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec.); Albert 
Pingaud, L'intervention portugaise dans la guerre mondiale (Rev. Hist. 
Dipl., July); Franz Bobkenau, Un essai d'analyse historique: La crise des 
partis socialistes dans l'Europe contemporaine (An. Hist. Ec. et Soc., July); 
W. T. Morgan, Recent British Politics and the Newspaper Barons, 1929- 
1935 (South Atlantic Quar., Oct.); John Gilbert Reid, The Young Manchu 
Emperor (Open Court, July). 


Documents: Paul Sweet, ed., Four Letters from Gentz (Jour. Mod. 
Hist., Dec.); L'influence de la France en Roumanie: Démétre Bratianu et 
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J. Michelet, 1846 [a letter of Bratianu] (Rév. Fr., Rev. Hist. Contemp., 1935, 
no. 2); Const. L. Georgopoules, ed., La constitution de Rigas (ibid.). 


UNITED STATES 
GENERAL 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress the following may be noted: account book for the estate of 
Thomas Lord Fairfax, including copies of Fairfax letters, 1713-1715; twelve 
account records of James and Henry Ritchie of Glasgow, respecting their 
stores in Essex County, Virginia, 1771-1777; ten anti-paper money broad- 
sides, 1786-1840; two letter books of Gideon Denison, merchant of Savan- 
nah, 1791-1794; sixty-six papers of Nathan Starr, swordmaker to the United 
States, 1813-1851; photostats of sixteen letters of Zachary Taylor to Thomas 
S. Jesup, 1817-1840; the papers of Caleb Cushing, sixty boxes; diary of 
Richard W. Thompson, M.C., 1842; thirty-seven letters from and to Richard 
S. Ewell and others, 1842-1896; minutes of the Western Antislavery Society, 
1845-1857, and antislavery album; fifteen papers of General Edward P. 
Alexander, C.S.A., 1854-1865; printed drafts, with autographic amend- 
ments, of the Constitution of the Confederate States; ten additional papers 
of General Edward S. Godfrey, 1876-1929; two file-boxes of papers of Gen- 
eral Albert J. Myer, chief signal officer, U.S.A. 


Dr. R. D. W. Connor has announced for the National Archives the 
appointment of Mr. Bernard R. Kennedy, to be Director of the Division of 
the Federal Register. This division is charged with the duty of filing and 
preparing for publication in the Federal Register all Presidential Proclama- 
tions, Executive Orders, and Rules and Regulations issued by the various 
Federal agencies which have general applicability and legal effect. Mr. 
Kennedy is a lawyer of wide experience in connection with governmental 
bodies. Dr. Connor also announces the appointment of Mr. Arthur E. 
Kimberly to be Chief of the Division of Repair and Preservation. Mr. Kim- 
berly has acted as senior research associate of the National Research Council 
on the Preservation of Records at the United States Bureau of Standards. 
A further appointment is that of Mr. John R. Russell to be Chief of the 
' Division of the Catalogue. Mr. Russell has been connected with the New | 
York Public Library for the past five years, and in 1934 was awarded the 
fellowship by the General Education Board for study in European libraries 
with special emphasis on the organization of catalogue departments in large 
research libraries. 


The Department of State has recently published a List of Treaties sub- 
mitted to the Senate, 1789-1934 (Government Printing Office, pp. 138, 
20 cents). 


Vol. VIT of the Correspondence of Andrew Jackson, John Spencer Bassett 
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edition, is made up of the General Index (Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, pp. vii, 128), prepared by David Maydole Matteson, and is free to those 
having the set. 


Dr. Everett E. Edwards has compiled References on the Significance of 
the Frontier in American History, which appears as No. 25 of the “Biblio- 
graphical Contributions” of the United States Department of Agriculture. 


The library of the Washington Cathedral has acquired letter books of 
Thomas S. Jesup, quartermaster general of the Army, for the years 1826- 
1836 and 1839-1842. 


Stories of sunken treasure ships and of attempts to salvage their precious 
cargoes have always held fascination for the general reader. But in The 
Hispaniola Treasure, by Cyrus H. Karraker (University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1934, pp. xi, 122, $2.00), the author has shown that they may also 
prove of value to serious students of governmental institutions and finance. 
Most of the chapters deal with the experiences of William Phips and others 
in seeking wealth in the waters of the West Indies and the Bahama Islands 
toward the end of the seventeenth century. Several sections are reprinted 
from articles by the author in various historical journals. Of equal signifi- 
cance to historians are the chapters discussing the English law and practice 
regarding treasure-trove and wrecks and the efforts of the government to 
get possession of the royal share of the wealth recovered. The account of 
Phips and his rivals and successors is interestingly told, with adequate detail 
and after an extensive study of the sources, though much of the story is 
already familiar in its general outlines. But aside from Miss Crump’s study 
of colonial admiralty jurisdiction, the interest of the government in this field 
has had scant treatment heretofore. What Dr. Karraker tells us is illuminat- 
ing though brief. One could wish that he had devoted a larger share of his 
attention to this part of his work, dealing perhaps with a longer period of 
time and giving a more ample account of the rather unwelcomed partnership 
of the treasury and the admiralty in the activities of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century treasure seekers. be Wek: 


Professor James G. Leyburn in his Frontier Folkways (Yale University 
Press, pp. x, 291, $3.00) has written a very “sociological” account of several 
frontiers including the North American (1770-1870), Massachusetts Bay 
(1629-1650), the French on the St. Lawrence (1660-1698), New Zealand 
(1839-1857), Bahia, Brazil (1549~1580), Transvaal (1835-1899), Australia 
(1787-1840), and Java. He has classified these into four types: the small 
farm frontier, the settlement plantation, the exploitative plantation, and the 
camp. After analyzing these frontiers the author has prepared a table (pp. 
231-233 ).in which eighteen folkways or mores are given their proper status 
in each of the four types. With much success the author has demonstrated 
the emergence on frontiers of folkways and mores different from those of the 
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parent group. Some of these are “Indianization”, certain democratic trends, 
emotional religious revivalism, sectarianism, certain marriage novelties, and 
lynch law. The author is conscious of the shortcomings of his work at this 
early stage in the “science of society” and optimistically states that “it will 
require many generations to produce the careful investigations and syntheses 
necessary to make of this science .. . a discipline dispassionate and accurate”. 


R. C. D. 


The September number of Medical Life is devoted to the medical history 
of the Confederacy and embodies an essay of Dr. Courtney R. Hall entitled 
“Caring for the Confederate Soldier: an Introduction to the History of the 
Medical Department of the Confederate Army”. i 


Professor I. L. Sharfman brings to the third volume of his comprehensive 
study of the Interstate Commerce Commission: a Study in Administrative 
Law and Procedure, Part TI, A (New York, The Commonwealth Fund, 
pp. xii, 684, $4.50), the same competent workmanship which characterized 
his two earlier volumes in this field of administrative law. The first volume 
(Part I} was an illuminating recital of the legislative history in which the 
commission originated and its powers expanded. Part II was a comprehen- 
sive presentation of the scope of that body’s jurisdiction. Part III undertakes 
a critical scrutiny of its specific activities. After a summary of the extent and 
diversity of the commission’s tasks, we have in this first section of Part III a 
history and a critical appraisal of the “Valuation Project” and of the “Con- 
‘trol of Organization and Finance”. The subject of rates is thus left over for 
the concluding volume of Part III. Professor Sharfman has displayed un- 
usual skill in weaving into his historical discussion the 1933 legislation, 
including the Railroad Emergency Act and the amendments to the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. The valuation chapter is a well-balanced and discriminating 
judgment upon that project. In contrast to recent radical attitudes toward 
public utilities generally, Professor Sharfman’s view that for purposes of 
regulation “the investment standard holds forth the more abundant promise” 
(p. 290) infallibly “dates” his standpoint as of the later Brandisian era. The 
concluding study of the administrative control of railroad security issues and 
of intercarrier relationships sustains the high standard of competence which 


has marked the entire work. W. M. D. 


Articles: J. Moss Ives, The Catholic Contribution to Religious Liberty 
in Colonial America (Catholic Hist. Rev., Oct.); Dora Mae Clark, The 
British Treasury and the Administration of Military Affairs in America, 
1754-1774 (Pennsylvania Hist., Oct.); Edmund C. Burnett, Our Union of 
States in the Making: Achievements of the Continental Congress (World 
Affairs, Sept.); Ludovic de Contenson, Le souvenir des traités d'amitié, de 
commerce, et d’alliance entre la France et les Etats-Unis d’A mérique (Rev. 


Hist. Dipl., July); Robert R. Pettengill, United States Foreign Trade in 
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Copper: 1790-1932 (Am. Ec. Rev., July); Ray Billington, An#-Catholic 
Propaganda and the Home Missionary Movement, 1800-1860 (Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., Dec.); Thomas P. Martin, Cotton and Wheat in Anglo-American 
Trade and Politics, 1846-1852 (Jour. Southern Hist., Aug.); George Fort 
Milton, Stephen A. Douglas Efforts for Peace (ibid.); J. T. Dorris, Pardon 
Seekers and Brokers: a Sequel of Appomattox (1bid.); Archibald Rutledge, 
Abraham Lincoln fights the Battle of Fort Sumter (South Atlantic Quar., 
Oct.); R. H. Fahrney, Horace Greeley and the New York Tribune in the 
Civil War (New York History, Oct.); Donald B. Russell, 103 Fights and 
Scrimmages: Biography of General R. F. Bernard (Cavalry Jour., Sept.); 
J. Martin Klotsche, The Star Route Cases (Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec.); 
Ernst Correll, President Grant and the Mennonite Immigration from Russia 
(Mennonite Quar. Rev., July); Sidney Ratner, Was the Supreme Court 
packed by President Grant? (Pol. Sci. Quar., Sept.); Albert V. House, jr., 
The Contributions of Samuel ]. Randall to the Rules of the National House 
of Representatives (Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Oct.); A. C. Miller, Federal Reserve 
Policies: 1927-1929 (Am. Ec. Rev., July). 


Documents: Robert E. Moody, ed., Oratorical Afterthoughts on Ameri- 
can Independence (New England Quar., Sept.). 


NEW ENGLAND, MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


A History of Lumbering in Maine, 1820-1861 (Maine Bulletin, Jan., 
1935, pp. 267), by Dr. R. G. Wood, is an important contribution to the 
history of what in many other states besides Maine has become a lost re- 
source. 


The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the New York State Historical Asso- 
ciation was held at the Lake Mohonk Mountain House, September 30- 
October 2, 1935, with 300 members in attendance. Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, 
President of Union College, and also of the association, arranged an un- 
usually varied program, and delivered an address on the development of 
the American theater. One session of the meeting was devoted to New York 
biography under the guidance of Mr. Arthur Pound. Mr. Charles Messer 
Stow, antiques editor of the New York Sun, stressed the community of 
interest between the student of history and the antiquarian collector, and 
suggested that both would’ profit from a thorough combing of early New 
York newspapers. A historical tour was made to New Paltz and Kingston 
to inspect the stone houses erected by their Huguenot settlers in the early 
eighteenth century. The seventh Fellow of the Association, whose election 
was announced, is Dr, Ulysses P. Hedrick, director of the State Experiment 
Station at Geneva, and author of A History of Agriculture in the State of 
New York. The conference of local historians was much interested in the 
plan of the Federal government to inventory unprinted public and private 
records and historic buildings and sites, announced by Dr. Alexander C. 
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Flick, the State Historian. The Altamont Enterprise was awarded the 
bronze medal of the association for the best series of historical articles 
appearing in a weekly newspaper. E, P. A. 


The Pennsylvania Historical Association held its annual meeting (the 
second for 1935 owing to a shift in the regular date from spring to fall) in 
Philadelphia, August 25 and 26. The imminence of the approaching state 
and city elections combined with the popular Friday evening session devoted 
to partisan interpretations of the Federal Constitution by James M. Beck 
and Congressman Sol Bloom gave color to the meetings and brought out a 
large attendance. Chief among the subjects were colonial legal records and 
their preservation, the Schwenkfelders’ contribution to colonial music, Anna 
Dickinson the antislavery radical, agriculture in colonial Pennsylvania, the 
political ideas of John Dickinson, and Girard of the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
Dr. L. H. Gipson of the policy committee recommended that a careful 
survey be made of the field of Pennsylvania history to determine the chief 
needs and also urged that a co-operative history of Pennsylvania be pre- 
pared. Plans for both of these projects are to be presented at the meeting 
of the council in January. P. W.G. 


Articles: Edmund B. Delabarre, The Runic Rock on No Man’s Land 
(New England Quar., Sept.); Jarvis M. Morse, Captain John Smith, Mare 
Lescarbot, and the Division of Land by the Council for New England, in 
1623 (ibid.); Theodore Hornberger, Samuel Johnson of Yale (ibid.); John 
W. McElroy, Seafaring in Early New England (ibid.); Edgar Legare Pen- 
nington, The First Hundred Years of the Church of England in Rhode 
Island (Church Missions Pub]. Co. Quar., July); Henry Allain St. Paul, 
Governor Dongan’s Expansion Policy (Mid-America, Oct.); Joseph M. 
Beatty, jr., The English Ancestry of the Clintons of New York (New York 
Geneal. and Biog. Rec., Oct.); Charles W. Parker, Some Reminiscences of 
Leading New Jersey Judges and Lawyers of the Later 19th Century (Proc. 
New Jersey Hist. Soc., Oct.); Bertha Sprague Fox, Provost Smith and the 
Quest for Funds (Pennsylvania Hist., Oct.); George H. Ryden, The Newark 
Academy of Delaware in Colonial Days (ibid.); Henrietta M. Larson, Jay 
Cooke’s Early Work in Transportation (Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., 
Oct.); Louis W. H. Johnston, The Government-Supported Historical Survey 
of Pennsylvania in the Western Counties (Western Pennsylvania Hist. 


Mag., Sept.). 


Documents: Charles A. Philhower, ed., A Letter from a Gentleman of 
New Brunswick to his Friend in Elizabeth-Town [1752] (Proc. New Jersey 
Hist. Soc., Oct.); Frederic R. Kirkland, ed., Journal of a Physician on the 
Expedition against Canada [Lewis Bebee, 1776] (Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., Oct.); Bernhard A. Uhlendorf and Edna Vosper, eds., Letters of 
Major Baurmeister during the Philadelphia Campaign, 1777-1778 (ibid); 
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Paul H. Giddens, ed., A Visit to the Oil Regions of Pennsylvania in 1865 
[Diary cf Amasa M. Eaton] (Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Sept.). 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


The first annual meeting of the Southern Historical Association was held 
at Birmingham on October 25 and 26. The program included a general 
session on the history of the Confederacy, with Charles W. Ramsdell pre- 
senting as the main theme “Some Problems Involved in Writing the History 
of the Confederacy”, and with Ella Lonn and A. B. Moore leading the 
discussion; a session on the freshman course, in which Carl H. Pegg de- 
scribed the new freshman course in the social sciences at the University of 
North Carclina and Benjamin B. Kendrick led the discussion; and a group 
of four papers on “Some Representative Men of the Old South”, in which 
L. C. Helderman discussed the work of George Tucker, Fletcher M. Green 
that of Duff Green, Mack Swearingen that of John McDonogh, and Charles 
S. Sydnor that of B. L. C. Wailes. In his presidential address, E. Merton 
Coulter presented a survey of the development of historical writing in the 
South to the beginning of the twentieth century. The report of the member- 
ship committee showed a total of 369 members with an attendance of 135 at 
this meeting. A permanent constitution was adopted and the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: Charles W. Ramsdell, president; 
Philip M. Hamer, vice-president; Fletcher M. Green, secretary-treasurer; 
and Frank L. Owsley, James G. Randall, and Maude H. Woodfin as mem- 
bers of the executive council. W. C. B. 


The Fifth Annual Report of Dr. Lester J. Cappon, archivist of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Library, discusses the progress of the collection and 
preservation of Virginia historical materials for the year 1934-1935. The 
inventory af local archives was carried on with FERA funds in three 
counties: Charles City, Hanover, and York. The following families are 
represented in manuscript collections received by the Library: Barbour, 
Imboden, Smiley, Saunders, Twyman, and Watts; letters and unpublished 
writings of Elizabeth Oakes-Smith and Seba Smith have also been acquired. 
A collection of newspapers and pamphlets on Virginia populism is of 
special interest. The completion for publication of the archivist’s Virginia 
Newspapers, 1821-1935: a Bibliography is the occasion for a discussion of 
the increase in Virginia files in that state and the southeast in recent years 
and the relative importance of other repositories of such material throughout 
the United States. A list of “Parish Records in the Dioceses of Southern 
Virginia and Southwestern Virginia, 1648-1900”, by W. Edwin Hemphill, 
acting archivist during the summer of 1935, is printed as an appendix to the 
Report. 

Articles: James W. Silver, Edmund Pendleton Gaines and Frontier 
Problems (Jour. Southern Hist., Aug.); William B. Marye, Prscattaway 
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(Maryland Hist. Mag., Sept.); Leander M. Goodhart, Admiral Vernon, his 
Marylanders, and his Medals (ibid.); Robert M. Hughes, John B. Floyd and 
his Traducers (Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct.); Donald B. Sanger, 
Red River: a Mercantile Expedition (Tyler’s Quar. Hist. and Geneal. Mag., 
Oct.); B. F. Lemert, Geographic Influences in the History of North Caro- 
lina (North Carolina Hist. Rey., Oct.); Elizabeth G. McPherson, Unpub- 
lished Letters from North Carolinians to Jefferson [concl’d] (ibid.); R. R. 
Hollingsworth, Education and Reconstruction in Georgia [II] (Georgia 
Hist. Quar., Sept.); William A. Russ, jr., Radical Disfranchisement in 
Georgia, 1867-1871 (ibid.); Mark F. Boyd, The First American Road in 
Florida: Pensacola-St. Augustine Highway, 1824 (Florida Hist. Soc. Quar., 
Oct.); Garland Taylor, Colonial Settlement and Early Revolutionary Ac- 
tivity in West Florida up to 1779 (Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec.). 


Documents: Herbert A. Kellar, ed., À Journey through the South in 
1836: Diary of James D. Davidson (Jour. Southern Hist., Aug.); R. A. Lan- 
caster, ed., Diary of Col. William Bolling of Bolling Hall [1827] (Virginia 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct.); A. S. Salley, Diary of William Dillwyn during 
a Visit to Charles Town in 1772-1773 [contd] (South Carolina Hist. and 
Geneal. Mag., Oct.); D. C. Corbitt, ed., Some Papers relating to Bourbon 
County, Georgia (Georgia Hist. Quar., Sept.); Charles S. Sydnor, ed., Diary 
of a Journey in Arkansas in 1856 (Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec.); M. L. 
Crimmins, ed., Sam Houston’s Army Record (Bull. New York Public’ 
Library, Sept.). 

WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 

Sponsored by the Filson Club, the Young E. Allison Commemoration 
Committee, appointed by the club, has published in a substantial volume 
the Select Works of Young E. Allison (Louisville, pp. vii, 469, $5.00). The 
volume opens with a biography of Mr. Allison, by J. Christian Bay, and a 
sketch of his career as a newspaperman, by William Fortune. Part VII is 
made up of the Allison historical papers. 


Stage-Coach Days in the Bluegrass (Louisville, Standard Press, pp. 286, 
$2.50), by J. Winston Coleman, jr., is a competent study of those phases. 
of Kentucky life in the nineteenth century illustrated by the modes of 
transportation. Taverns and tavern life naturally make up a substantial 
part of the description. One interesting story concerns the slow development 
of the railway, which was long in reaching the point where it threatened 
the stagecoach line. The strip rails on the Lexington and Frankfort Rail- 
road had a way of curling up, which was something more than discon- 
certing. There are three appendixes which list the taverns and inns of the 
region, stagecoach owners and operators, and the drivers, the last to the 
number of 123. 


A Kentuckian at the Court of the Tsars: the Ministry of Cassius Mar- 
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cellus Clay to Russia, 1861-1862, and 1863-1869 (Berea College Press, pp. 
286, $2.50), by James Rood Robertson, deals with an antislavery Whig leader 
of Kentucky who went over to the Republican party and received a reward 
in 1861 by being appointed minister to Russia. He had absolutely no experi- 
ence for this career, which he held without the slightest distinction, except 
for one year, until 1869. During that time the important questions with 
Russia were handled by Secretary Seward with the Russian legation at 
Washington. In 1868 Seward requested the resignation of the minister, for 
reasons not explained by this biographer, but we may imagine because he 
was surfeited with the man’s officious incompetency. This work is a naive 
and uncritical account based on a perusal of Clay’s dispatches and instruc- 
tions in the Department of State. It adds little to our knowledge of Russian- 
American relations during this interesting period. The typography leaves a 
great deal to be desired. S. F. B. 


The East Tennessee Historical Society’s Publications, no. 7, contains the 
following articles: “Parson Brownlow’s Tour of the North during the Civil 
War”, by E. Merton Coulter; “Shelby’s Fort”, by Samuel C. Williams; 
“Judicial Activities in Early East Tennessee”, by Miriam L. Fink; the 
“Unionist Junket of the Tennessee and Kentucky Legislatures in January, 
1860”, by Madison Bratton; the “Cincinnati Southern Railway: a Municipal 
Enterprise”, by R. O. Bigs; “The Coal Miners’ Insurrection of 1891 in 
Anderson County, Tennessee”, by A. C. Hutson, jr.; “The Executive Journal 
of Governor John Sevier” (cont’d), edited by S. C. Williams; and “Writings 
on Tennessee History [1934]”, compiled by Laura E. Luttrell. 


Vol. IV of the History of the Ohio State University (Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1934, pp. ix, 331) has as its subtitle The University in the 
Great War: Part I, Wartime on the Campus. The author is Dr. Wilbur H. 
Siebert, with a chapter on “Campus Publications during the War” by Pro- 
fessor Carl Wittke. The scope of Dr. Siebert’s treatment is so compre- 
hensive, including chapters on the relation of each department, even the 
Graduate School, to the demands of war activities, that the volume contains 
a fund of important illustrations of the influence of such a struggle upon 
educational institutions. 


Old Chillicothe: Shawnee and Pioneer History (Xenia, The Buckeye 
Press, 1934, pp. xiii, 336), is the work of the late Dr. William Albert Gallo- 
way, whose family moved from Lexington, Kentucky, to Chillicothe in 1797, 
and had close associations with the Shawnees. The relations of the early 
settlers and the Shawnees was a lifelong interest with the author, who was 
president of the Green County Historical Society. 


A recent publication of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society is a biography of the first president of Miami University. It is entitled 
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Robert Hamilton Bishop (pp. 215, $2.50) and the author is James H. Roda- 
baugh. 


The history of a college which has played an important part in the educa- 
tional development of Indiana is recorded in The Centennial History of 
Franklin College, by Professor John F. Cady, of its history faculty. 


The Laws of Indiana Territory, 1809-1816, edited by Louis B. Ewbank 
and Dorothy L. Riker [Indiana Historical Collections, Volume XX] (In- 
diana Historical Bureau, 1934, pp. xiv, 923), completes the republication of 
the early statutes, hitherto relatively inaccessible, which were law in various 
portions of the Old Northwest once included in the Territory of Indiana. 
It contains, after a foreword by Governor McNutt and a preface by Dr. Cole- 
man, a “Review of Legislation” by the editors (pp. 3-85), the reprinted 
laws, an appendix of heretofore unprinted private acts of 1810 and 1814 (pp. 
703-763), an appendix of legislative memorials and resolutions of 1809-1815 
(pp. 765-816), a third appendix giving a complete roster for 1800-1816 of 
territorial officers, delegates to Congress, circuit judges, members of the 
legislative assemblies, and county officials (pp. 817-863), and an index which 
seems to be as near perfection as can safely be conceded to any index. The 
editors’ “Review of Legislation” is, in general, arranged by successive ses- 
sions of the assembly, is detailed, exact, and necessarily not inspiring. But 
they do not restrict themselves to the statutes of the pre-state period, nor do 
they adhere too tenaciously to the chronological arrangement; occasionally 
developing their material, instead, in interesting topical discussions. An 
example is that of the exemption laws down to 188r (pp. 12-17), which re- 
flected popular opinion as to what should be left to debtors for the comfort 
of their families—school books being added to the family Bible and pro- 
fessional books by 1843. Discussions of imprisonment for debt (pp. 32-37), 
internal improvements, and the development of a transportation system (pp. 
45-56), and some other topics will have value for social historians. The 
official roster contains considerable information derived from manuscript 
sources in Indiana and elsewhere, including court records. But these sources 
are only narrowly utilized to establish names and dates. The story of the 
bench and bar, and of their work in the administration of justice, is not 
attempted in this volume and remains for a later worker. Within its 
limited field the volume is a most excellent production. F5. P; 


Illinois is to have a new and separate state archive building, for which 
the general assembly has appropriated $500,000. Work is to begin next 
spring. The building is so planned that it may eventually be expanded to 
four times the original size. 


Vols. IT and II of the Statistical Series [XXIV and XXVI of Collections 
of the Illinois State Historical Library] are Idlinozs Census Returns, 1810, 
1818 (pp. xxxii, 329) and Illinois Census Returns, 1820 (pp. v, 466). The 
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editor is Margaret C. Norton, superintendent of the state archives. In her 
introduction she explains that there was an enumeration in 1767, made for 
Major General Gage. This was printed in vol. XI of the general collec- 
tion. Two still earlier censuses, for 1732 and 1752, which classify persons 
and property, are included in the introduction of the present volumes, pp. 
xxil-xxvii. The census of 1818 was a special enumeration, taken to support 
the claim of Illinois to statehood. The census lists now printed contain the 
names of heads of families, the numbers of other free persons, and, it is 
interesting to observe, the numbers of slaves. Useful to the local historian 
is the fact that there are indexes of persons mentioned in the three censuses. 


Glimpses of the Past (May-Sept.), of the Missouri Historical Society, 
presents selections from the papers of Captain Amos Stoddard relating to 
the “Transfer of Upper Louisiana”. 


The September number of the Historical Magazine of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is devoted to the centenary of the consecration of Jackson 
Kemper as “Missionary Bishop” in Missouri and Indiana. 


Mr. Paul I. Wellman, journalist on the staff of the Wichita Eagle, in his 
Death in the Desert (Macmillan, pp. xiv, 294, $3.00) has written a battle 
history of the wars for the “Great Southwest” from 1822 to 1886. He deals 
mostly with the Apache, although one of the twenty-seven chapters is devoted 
to the Taos Pueblo Indians and another to the Modoc in the brief period 
when those two tribes were at war. The fact that the Pueblo were famous 
for their ability to remain at peace with the United States indicates the 
author’s slant. The story is told as a newspaperman might tell it, with lurid 
chapter and section headings and emphasis on the details of the “kill”. The 
author’s sympathy for the Indians is apparent throughout. Occasionally he 
uses official documentary source material with effect but for the most part 
he relies cn the accounts of participants in the campaigns as told in their 
books of recollections. R. C. D. 


Stanley Vestal’s New Sources of Indian History, 1850-1891: a Miscellany 
(University of Oklahoma Press, 1934, pp. xix, 351, $3.50) is an excellently 
edited collection of source material in regard to the Ghost Dance and the 
Prairie Sioux. It is a miscellany of hitherto unpublished documents collected 
by the editor in preparation of his biography of Sitting Bull. The first part 
consists of documents relating to the Ghost Dance and the campaign of 
1890-1891 and the second of statements made by Indian and white eye- 
witnesses in regard to the history of the Sioux. J.C.G. 


Boise, the Peace Valley, by Annie Laurie Bird (Caldwell, Idaho, “The 
Caxton Printers, 1934, pp. 408, $2.50), presents a graphic story of the Boise 
Valley of Idaho from the days of the Overland Astorians to the present. By 
drawing heavily upon contemporary journals and newspapers the feeling and 
flavor of the fur trade era, the mining boom days, Indian troubles, and 
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pioneer life are well preserved and portrayed. The irrigation ditch and the 
railroad are factors that account for the more important and lasting develop- 
ments in the region. The source materials used and cited indicate wide and 
diligent search. The author writes entertainingly and with ardent devotion 
to her region and state. Several chapters are devoted to sketches of indi- 
vidual towns. A bibliography and an index are provided. LRH. 


Arizona Place Names (University of Arizona, pp. 503, $1.50), by Will 
C. Barnes, is a valuable addition to the literature of place names. It is based 
upon a careful use of previous writings on the history of the state and upon 
the author’s own researches extending over a period of thirty years. There 
are many excerpts from early letters, diaries, and other documents which 
throw light upon origins. 


History of New Mexico by Gaspar Pérez de Villagrd, Alcalá, 1610, 
translated by Gilberto Espinosa, with an introduction and notes by F. W. 
Hodge [Quivira Society Publications, Volume IV] (Los Angeles, the 
Society, 1933, pp. 308), is one of the principal sources for the study of the 
expedition of Juna de Oñate, the founding of New Mexico, and the signifi- 
cant revolt of Acoma, based upon the author’s personal experiences and for- 
tified by a number of related prose documents. It is the fruit of the age of the 
Spanish scholastic certamen, when poetry was ruthlessly stretched from the 
 acrostic to the historical narrative without any feeling of doing violence to 
the form. Fortunately, conventional poetry was not so highly favored but 
that the author could stoutly insert documents of the purest prose. The 
editors have been right, therefore, in appraising Villagra’s work on the basis 
of its subject matter, notwithstanding that historians have long assumed that 
the poetical form led inevitably to the license of poetical fancy. This work, 
however, is no more subject to vagueness and verbiage, the natural con- 
comitants of the poetical method, than the prose in such convent chronicles 
as those of Acosta, Meléndez, and Calancha. A similar work of rhyme, a 
_ veritable storehouse of ethnological information, remains to be done for 
Florida as this was done for New Mexico. Dr. F. W. Hodge’s foreword 
shows an ample survey of the previous users of Villagra’s History and a very 
sane evaluation of the work itself. Despite the extreme difficulty and the 
many close decisions involved in translating and editing a work of this 
kind, the result is technically excellent and consistent. This prose translation 
will be extremely useful to lay users (the story is intrinsically a glamorous 
one told by a storyteller of no mean ability), while the notes will be of service 
to scholarship. J.T. L. 


Articles: William S. Webb, Old Milstones of Kentucky (Filson Club 
Hist. Quar., Oct.); Charles M. Brunson, Along the Greenville Treaty Line 
[1795] (Hist. Soc. Northwestern Ohio, Quar. Bull., Oct.); Stanley Faye, 
The Foxes’ Fort, 1730 (Jour. Illinois State Hist. Soc., Oct.); Lewis E. Ather- 
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ton, James and Robert Aul: a Frontier Missouri Mercantile Firm (Missouri 
Hist. Rev., Oct.); Milton Garrison, History of Township Organization in 
Missouri (ibid.); Floy Lawrence Elmore, A Pioneer School Teacher in 
Central Iowa: Alice Money Lawrence (Iowa Jour. Hist. and Pol., Oct.); 
J. Harold Stevens, The Influence of New England in Michigan (Michigan 
Hist. Mag., autumn); James K. Jamison, The Copper Rush of the 50’s 
(ibid); Willis Dunbar, Public versus Private Control of Higher Education 
in Michigan (Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec.); Filip A. Forsbeck, New Up- 
sala: the First Swedish Settlement in Wisconsin (Wisconsin Hist. Mag., 
Sept.); William F. Raney, Pine Lumbering in Wisconsin (1bid.); George H. 
Primmer, Pioneer Roads Centering at Duluth (Minnesota Hist., Sept.); 
T° F. Morrison, Mission Neosho: the First Kansas Mission (Kansas Hist. 
Quar., Aug.); Russell K. Hickman, Speculative Activities of the Emigrant 
Aid Company (ibid.); Margaret Long, The Route of the Leavenworth and 
Pike’s Peak Express (Colorado Mag., Sept.); Dan W. Peery, Colonel 
Crocker and the Boomer Movement (Chron. Oklahoma, Sept.); George P. 
Hammond, Ofate a Marauder? (New Mexico Hist. Rev., Oct.); Alfred L. 
Lomax, Siuslaw and Willamette Valleys, 1850-1891 (Oregon Hist. Quar., 
Sept.); Charles H. Carey, British Side of Oregon Question, 1846 (1bid.); 
George Verne Blue, French Interest in Pacific America in the Eighteenth 
Century (Pacific Hist. Rev., Sept.); Alston G. Field, Attorney-General Black 
and the California Land Claims (ibid.); Bayrd Still, Caltfornia’s First Con- 
stitution: a Reflection of the Political Philosophy of the Frontier (1bid.); 
Donald Rowland, The Establishment of the Republic of Hawat, 1893-1894 
(tbid.); N. R. Knight, The Background of Early Washington Banking 
(Washington Hist. Quar., Oct.). 


Documents: J. B. Tenelly, ed., Father Pierz, Missionary and Colonizer 
(Acta et Dicta, Oct.); Charles M. Gates, ed., The Tourist Traffic of Pioneer 
Minnesota (Minnesota Hist., Sept.); LeRoy R. Hafen, ed., George A. Jack- 
son’s Diary, 1858-1859 (Colorado Mag., Nov.). 


CUBA, MEXICO, AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The Junta de historia y numismática americana of Buenos Aires has 
planned a co-operative history of Argentina in eleven volumes to which 
foreign as well as Argentine scholars are to contribute. The director of this 
enterprise is the well-known educator and historian, Professor Ricardo 
Levene. The first volume of this Historia de la Nación Argentina (desde 
sus origenes hasta la organización definitiva en 1862) which bears the sub- 
title Tiempos prehistóricos y protohistéricos is now in press. 


Vol. XXVII of the Bolerin del Archivo nacional of Cuba contains a sketch 
of the periodical press in that island, indexes of royal orders for 1799, and 
indexes of documents in the national archives concerning the activities of the 
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delegation of the Cubar revolutionary party in New York, 1892-1898. The 


Academy of History of Cuba has published vol. HI, Miscelánea, of the 
Papeles de Marti. 


The Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America has published 
essays by different authors entitled Renascent Mexico, edited by Hubert | 
Herring and Herbert Weinstock. 


No. 39 of the Archivo histórico diplomático mexicano, edited by Genaro 
Estrada, is entitled Un siglo de relaciones internacionales de México, á través 
de los mensajes presidenciales (Mexico, Secretaria de relaciones exteriores, . 


1935). 


The Mexican Ministry of Foreign Relations has published a eee ee 
into English, by P. M. del Campo, of Alfonso Teja Zabreis’s treatise on 
Mexican history under the title Guide to the History of Mexico: a Modern 
Interpretation. 


Nos. 61-63 of the Boletin del Instituto de investigaciones históricas con- 
tains the following articles: “Don Juan de San Martin, Nuevos documentos 
para su Diop Rte ”, by José Torre Revello, “Jaime Rasquin y su expedición 
del año 1559”, = Enrique de Gandía, “Contribucién 4 la historia del 
gaucho”, by Emilio A. Coni, and “Dalmacio Vélez Sdrsfield: La iniciación 
forense”, by Abel Chaneton. 


Nos. o and 71 of the Boletin del Archivo nacional de Venezuela contain ` 
installments of indexes of documents pertaining to the consulate, the cap- 
taincy general, and the intendancy of Venezuela, the ct of Spanish 
Guiana, and the Guipäzcoan Company. 


Chester Lloyd Jones has published in the University of Wisconsin 
Studies in the Social Sciences and History (no. 23) a monograph followed 
by a selected bibliography on the subject Costa Rica and Civilization in the 
Caribbean (Madison, 1935). 


In commemoration of José F. Restrepo the government of Colombia has 
published a volume containing two articles concerning slavery in that part 
of America: La esclavitud en Colombia, by Eduardo Posada, and Leyes de 
manumisiôn y antecedentes de ellas, compiled by Carlos Restrepo Canal 
(Bogota). 


Studies of Mexican economic life, both in old Mexico and in the Rio 
Grande borderland of the United States, are presented in An American- 
Mexican Frontier, Nueces County, Texas (University of North Carolina 
Press, 1934, pp. Xili, 337, $3.50), by Paul Schuster Taylor, and in Organized 
Labor in Mexico (University of North Carolina Press, 1934, pp. 315, $2.50), 
by Marjorie Ruth Clark. Both volumes contain preliminary historical sur- 
veys. Professor Taylor’s discussion of the early history of Nueces County 
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covers about one fourth of his volume, and is largely based on secondary 
material. Of his ten historical chapters, four short ones deal especially with 
border disturbances from 1848 to 1880. The method of treatment and the 
- style are wholly statistical and rather sketchy, traits which are maintained 
- throughout the remainder of the work. Miss Clark’s discussion of organized 
Mexican labor is an interesting approach to a little-known field. A very 
complete bibliography is included. Both volumes are illustrated. R. K. W. 


The Institute of Historical Investigation of the University of Buenos 
Aires has issued the first volume of a valuable and sumptuous study of 
colonial art in Spanish America by Martin S. Noel under the title of Estudios 
y documentos para la historia del arte colonial, with a documentary appendix 
by José Torre Revello which contains plates of plans of ecclesiastical edifices 
in Spanish America from the originals in the Archivo general de Indias. 
E. Restrepo Tirado is the author of Gobernantes del Nuevo Reyno de Gra- 
nada durante el siglo XVIII published by the same institute (1934). 


Articles: K. Grubb, The Political and Religious Situation in Mexico 
(Internat. Affairs, Sept.); S. G. Hanson, State Ownership in Uruguay 
(Southwestern Soc. Sci. Quar., June); C. Lloyd Jones, Roots of the Mexican 
Church Conflict (For. Affairs, Oct.); R. S. Kain, The Chaco Dispute and 
the Peace System (Pol. Sci. Quar., Sept.); J. M. Mathews, Roosevelz’s Latin- 
American Policy (Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Oct); J. G. Navarro, El estado actual 
de los estudios históricos en el Ecuador y su importancia para la historia de 
Espana (Bol, Int. Nat. Mejia, Jan.); R. O. Rivera, El general Francisco de 
P. Santander (Bol. Hist. y Antig., no. 247); Donald Rowland, Spanish Occu- 
pation of the Island of Old Providence or Santa Catalina, 1641-1670 (His- 
panic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug.); J. Fred Rippy, Bolivar as viewed by Contem- 
porary Diplomats of the United States (1bid.); Lillian E. Fisher, Manuel 
Abad y Queipo, Bishop of Michoacan (ibid., Nov.); D. M. Phelps, Industrial 
Expansion in South America (Am. Ec. Rev., June); Herbert E. Bolton, The 
Black Robes of Spain (Catholic Hist. Rev., Oct.); Mary Watters, Bolivar 
and the Church (ibid.); V. Lecuna, La guerra á muerte (Bol. Ac. Nac. Hist., 
no. 76). 

Documents: Juan Manzano, ed., Un Documento inédito relativo á 
“Cómo funcionaba el Consejo de Indias” (Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug.); 
Archivo Santander: Cartas inéditas (Bol. Hist. y Antig., no. 247); Docu- 
mentos de carácter politico, militar y administrativo relativos al periodo de la 
Guerra å Muerte (Bol. Ac. Nac. Hist., nos. 69-70); El Quiteño Libre (Bol. 
Int, Nac. Mejia, Jan.). 

W. S.R. 


Contributions have been made to the section of Historical News by: 
E. P. Alexander, W. H. Allison, S. W. Baron, S. F. Bemis, W. C. Binkley, 
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Wi Ridge and the TVA. Tragic memories and a prophecy, 
perhaps a portent. On the one hand, monuments of a struggle in 
which an old and interesting social order moved one stage nearer to its 
doom; on the other, gigantic constructions in process which promise 
light, heat, and power to the common man, the first spectacular example 
of a planned society, with energies directed by a supreme centralized 
_ state. What a setting for a meeting of any one of the three great associa- 
tions devoted to the social sciences, historical, political, or economic! 

There were eight other societies which held sessions at the same time, 
or jointly with the Association. They were the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, the Conference of State and Local Historical Socie- 
ties, the Agricultural History Society, the American Society of Church 
. History, the Mediaeval Academy of America, the American Political 
Science Association, the National Council for the Social Studies, and 
the East Tennessee Historical Society. The Political Science Association 
first met in Atlanta, and transferred its sessions to Chattanooga on 
December 29. 

The attendance was unexpectedly large, with 602 registered. The ses- 
sions, often three or four at the same hour, had large audiences, some 
crowded to the doors. This is the best testimony that the program com- 
mittee, of which Professor J. Fred Rippy was chairman, had done its 
work with clear comprehension of the claims of the many fields of 
study. As already intimated, a meeting in the South, and especially at 
Chattanooga, inevitably influenced its reflections. To Southern history 
were devoted a large variety of papers. The relation of Chattanooga to 
the Tennessee Valley Authority apparently did not direct equal atten- 
tion to the New Deal. A general session, it is true, was given to the 
changes along the Tennessee River, illustrated through motion pictures 
and explained in an able address by Mr. David E. Lilienthal, director 
and general counsel of the Authority. It may seem surprising that there 
was no paper on the relations between the Supreme Court and the Con- 
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gress, a problem closely connected with the New Deal. Other problems 
of the moment had their share of attention, in particular foreign rela- 
tions, dealt with retrospectively in the first general session, and the 
subject of a notable round-table discussion after the political scientists 
had appeared on the scene. The fields into which historical studies are 
habitually grouped, Ancient, Medieval, Modern, English, Church, and 
Hispanic American, had their sessions too. Another characteristic of the 
program, accentuating a tendency exhibited in recent meetings, was 
making luncheons and dinners the occasion of presenting important 
papers or addresses. Some embarrassment was caused by the fact that 
at least one dinner preceding the first general session began so much 
later than the hour scheduled as to keep the general session waiting over 
half an hour. 

The arrangements of the local committee, with Professor Culver H. 
Smith as chairman, were skillfully worked out. In order that there 
might be an adequate supply of rooms for sessions held simultaneously, . 
two hotels were designated as headquarters. As they were only three - 
blocks apart, this caused little inconvenience. The hospitalities of Chat- 
tanooga were generous. A smoker, a luncheon, and a reception and ball 
were offered by the University, open house by the President and Mrs. 
Guerry, who also entertained at breakfast those officially connected with 
the meeting and with the visiting bodies, and a tea by Mr. and Mrs. 
George Fort Milton. Through the courtesy of the Chattanooga Art 
Association there was an exhibition of the Tennessee Society of Artists, 
held in the art gallery of the University. The Local Committee had 
arranged for a conducted tour to Missionary Ridge, Lookout Mountain, 
and Chickamauga, but the weatherman declined to co-operate, and the 
whole countryside was blanketed with frozen slush on the chosen after- 
noon. The interest shown by the newspapers of Chattanooga, the News, 
and the Times, was unique, as Professor Paxson remarked at the Annual 
Dinner of the Association. Extended quotations were made from many 
papers, and the address of Director Lilienthal was printed in full. 

The Presidential Address, by Professor Rostovtzeff, had as its theme 
“The Hellenistic World and its Economic Development”. It portrayed 
in a masterly manner the changing panorama of Alexander’s empire, 
the successive scenes of material prosperity and decay, as political powers 
rose and sank, or felt the heavy hand of Rome. Those who heard this 
address, or read it in the January number of the Review, must have 
been reminded once more how the history of the Ancient World has 
been rewritten within a generation as a result of excavations and the 
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study of papyri. Perhaps they noted also that if the leader of Fascist Italy 
aims to duplicate the achievements of the elder Rome, the peoples stand- 
ing in the path have unpleasant experiences ahead, for, said Dr. Ros- 
tovtzeff, the Roman administration was “always selfish and cruel”. 
Even those states at first favored by Rome had a fate little better than 
out-and-out enemies. “Delos had been created by Rome, and it was 
Rome that destroyed Delos after it had played its appointed part. As 
soon as the reconstruction of Italian economic life made sufficient 
progress . . . Rome discarded Delos like an old rag. 

The address at the Annual Dinner by Edgar E. Robinson was also 
illuminating. Speaking “In Praise of Newspapers”, Professor Robinson 
closed with the words, “I propose, then, a toast to the newspaper—the 
revealing diary of a great people”. The newspaper he regarded as the 
most important of all sources of social history. It is, he said, the com- 
bination of news story with advertisement, editorial, and general com- 
ment that has such value. The picture that may be drawn, for example, 
‘of California from 1844 to 1860, with the use of such sources “is one of 
unusual objectivity and glitters with a realism that ever the lapse of 
eighty years does not dim”. In the more general history of the country, 
in the period from 1890 to 1910, the editorial is “less revealing and the 
advertisement much more so”. After 1910 the “Interpreter” becomes 
important. He is the writer of contemporary history. His success de- 
pends upon his clearness of mind, his knowledge, and his objectivity of 
attitude. “Unlike any other informed men of the time, they [the Inter- 
preters] may speak their minds. They are not propagandists and they 
are not crusaders. They attempt to present the passing moment with the 
same impartiality, the same honesty, the same high purpose as the his- 
torian uses many years later.” 

The theme of the first general session was s the‘ ‘Foreign Relations of 
the United States”. The first paper was presented by Thomas A. Bailey, 
in answer to the question, “Was the Presidential Election of 1900 a 
Mandate on Imperialism?” Professor Bailey pointed out that although 
the Democrats “announced that imperialism (which meant all things 
to all men) was the paramount issue”, many other issues appeared to 
confuse the voter. The Republicans took the offensive with the old free 
silver bogey, contending that if Bryan once got into office the newly 
found prosperity and the full dinner pail would be lost. Even the anti- 
imperialists were so afraid of Bryan that they voted for McKinley. . To 
them free silver was the more immediate danger. Professor Bailey’s 
general conclusion was that because of partisan, personal, sectional, and 
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a host of other domestic considerations, our presidential elections have 
never been, and can never be, a mandate on any question of foreign 
policy. The second paper, “American Neutrality, 1914-1917”, by Charles 
C. Tansill, was a bitter arraigninent of Secretary Lansing, interspersed 
with humorous thrusts at all the characters in the play, not excepting 
President Wilson. Professor Tansill remarked that Lansing gave to 
diplomatic correspondence “a new turn by using it to delude his own 
countrymen into the false belief that he was insistent upon the protection 
of all American rights”. The trouble with the Secretary, he suggested, 
was the use of a double standard in the protests he dispatched to the 
warring powers, language punctuated with thinly veiled threats when 
he was writing to Germany about the Lusttania, words resounding with 
nothing more terrifying than stage thunder when he addressed No. 10 
Downing Street upon the disdainful treatment of neutral commerce. 
At the outset the Lansing briefs seem to have deceived the very elect, 
Ambassador Page and Sir Edward Grey. Page waxed indignant at the 
“library lawyers” in the Department of State, but “soon realized that 
Lansing was a mere diplomatic Jack-in-the-box whose first appearance 
gave Sir Edward Grey a brief fright but whose later appearances were 
merely a part in a puppet show”. The fact was, and here few would 
dispute Professor Tansill, Mr. Lansing and President Wilson—as well as 
the majority of the American people—did not sympathize with the 
Germans and they did sympathize with the Allies. Notes to the British 
did not carry the sanction of war. The speaker thought Mr. Lansing’s at- 
titude apropos of the famous “black list” was especially significant. He 
was temporarily absent from his office and Frank L. Polk had to draft the 
protest. Polk wrote Lansing that “Personally, I think the time has come 
to stand up to” the British, adding that his own note to them should 
have had “a little more punch”. Mr. Lansing replied, “It could not be 
made much stronger and be polite, and of course we must observe our 
manners.” The final paper in the session dealt with the “Origins of 
American Intervention in North Russia, 1918”. In it Dr. Leonid I. 
Strakhovsky explained that the Allied troops did not land at Murmansk 
until Trotsky, through Yuriev, head of the local soviet, had given an 
authorization. This was before Brest-Litovsk. Even after the Bolsheviks 
made peace with the Germans, rumors of submarines along the northern 
coast and of the advance of German troops in Finland led Trotsky to 
send “very secret” orders to Murmansk to invite the co-operation of the 
Allies. Late in June he was obliged to reverse himself, but Yuriev was 
by that time too completely committed and refused to comply. The futile 
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campaign which followed was not, therefore, wholly due to Allied 
blundering. 

At the round table on foreign relations the discussion was opened 
by Samuel Flagg Bemis whose paper had been printed in the December 
Yale Review, with the title “A Clarifying Foreign Policy”. Professor 
Bemis found that American foreign policy since the World War “had 
been settling back into the tradition of the Fathers”, and was becoming 
“a policy of satiation, good will, peace, defense of the homeland, with 
an adequate navy ... of ‘tilling our own garden’ (in the words of 
Charles Beard) ... and of salvaging our foreign trade by making all 
possible tariff bargains with the other commercial nations of the world”. 
It was the abandonment of such a continental policy in 1898, Dr. Bemis 
argued, that had led to a long series of blunders—the annexation of the 
Philippines, which had put us “unwittingly athwart the path of the 
rising empire of Japan”, followed by the Open Door pronouncement, a 
“grandiose and sentimental floriation”, our intervention in Asia by the 
Peace of Portsmouth, the Knox neutralization project for Manchuria, 
etc. Other blunders were made in the World War crisis, the failure to 
employ the weapon of the embargo to ensure our neutrality, and espe- 
cially “the unconditional entry of the United States into full military 
and financial co-operation with the Allies”. Although the speaker had 
once been an ardent advocate of our joining the League of Nations, he 
regarded it as fortunate, he confessed, that “domestic quarrels kept the 
United States out”, awaiting the time when other great powers shall 
prove themselves “willing to make unselfish sacrifices to keep the peace 
all over the globe”. He applauded the effort here to establish a program 
of neutrality, even if it meant abandonment of the doctrine of the 
Freedom of the Seas. In regard to Japan, toward which our foreign 
policy should focus, we should try to relieve the situation by the applica- 
tion of a quota law to Oriental immigration and by withdrawing from 
the Philippines with no strings tied to our agreement, but at the same 
time we should, for our own defense, always have a “navy adequately 
superior to that of Japan”. The leaders of the general discussion, Quincy 
Wright and W. Stull Holt, dissented strongly from some of the posi- 
tions assumed by Dr. Bemis, Professor Wright, whose paper was read 
by the chairman in his absence, expressed the opinion that from 1898 the 
question was whether we should use our influence as a great power in 
the direction of imperialism or internationalism. Roosevelt’s name is 
associated with the one, Wilson’s with the other. In any event we 
could not “vote ourselves out of the world”. For the past three centuries 
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forces “have been creating a world community and according to every 
Sane anticipation will continue to do so in spite of the frantic efforts of 
the Mussolinis, the Hitlers, the General Arakis, and the Charles Beards, 
‘to create security and prosperity within national areas. These efforts 
cannot succeed without a diminution of the standard of living and of the 
sense of political security of people everywhere so great that they will 
revolt.” The causes of war Professor Wright found oftener in psychologi- 
cal phenomena, emotional states, and political expedients, rather than 
in the “economic mind looking for profits”. But in “our industrial age 
economic reasons sound more rational”. As to Professor Bemis’s criticism 
of the Open Door in Asia, Dr. Wright saw in that simply an application 
of “unconditional most-favored-nation treatment in China”. Further- 
more, he did not accept Professor Bemis’s proposal that we await evi- 
dence of unselfish action by the greater League powers before we should 
enter the League. He thought that enlightened self-interest was the 
fundamental assumption of the League, that “in every case of aggression 
it will be the interest of the most of the powers to discourage it ... that 
there will always be at least one of the great powers to which the suppres- 
sion of a particular aggression by another great power is so vital an in- 
terest that it will lead in the organization of sanctions”. Professor Holt 
also could not accept the view that our presen foreign policy was a 
clarification; on the contrary it exhibited “a growing confusion and 
entanglement in foreign affairs”. Such, indeed, was the “race for naval 
supremacy over Japan” which Professor Bemis had advocated. The 
discussion all through was lively. Among the other speakers, Dr. J. 
Fred Rippy insisted that as long as we had a capitalistic sye we were 
likely to struggle for world markets. 

A paper on “Force and Policy”, presented by Lieutenant Colonel 
J. M. Scammell in the joint session of the: American Military History 
Foundation and the Association, threw interesting side lights upon ques- 


tions of foreign policy. Colonel Scammell analyzed historically the part 


that force bad played. He found that many times large armies were 
maintained primarily to secure domestic order. This was true even of 
Sparta. It is after all the politicians and not the soldiers who control 
` preparations for war as well as the means of avoiding wars. Colonel 
Scammell also remarked that a history of wars which had seemed 
imminent but were avoided would “do much to enable us to forestall 


such conflicts as may, in their nature, be avoidable”? 


1 At this session Generalleutnant Friedrich von Boetticher, military attaché, German 
Embassy, read an interesting paper on “Washington and Frederick the Great’. 
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The only paper in the sectional meetings which dealt directly with 
the New Deal was Professor Shannon’s “Appraisal of the Appraisers” 
of the AAA. These he divided into six major groups each of which he 
characterized in a style refreshingly brisk. He expressed the opinion that 
the present administration was elected to save capitalism, not to establish 
socialism. He did not indicate whether the American people were con- 
scious of such an intent in November, 1932, or whether they supposed 
they were simply expressing their disgust with another candidate. At 
all events the United States Chamber of Commerce, said Professor 
Shannon, is “too shortsighted to see” that the “whole AAA program is 
part of an effort to plug up the old capitalist ship sufficiently to keep it 
from sinking”. The only way that capitalism can be salvaged is by 
“curbing its predatory tendencies”. The speaker also said that the “AAA 
is an attempt to manage agriculture like big business and all the policies 
followed have conformed closely to the business principle of regulating 
supply to meet demand, in an effort to produce profits”. But, he inti- 
mated, miracles cannot be performed in a short time. The most that 
can be expected is a little better balance between the incomes of the 
various producing classes. 

Of the papers which dealt with Southern history, two touched the 
problem of responsibility for the Civil War. Avery O. Craven gave 
“A Rural Interpretation of the Causes” of this war. Such a subject at a 
Luncheon Conference on Agricultural history occasioned a slight rais- 
ing of the eyebrows on the part of some who had apparently forgotten 
the part that that royal plant, cotton, had played in the late unpleasant- 
ness. Professor Craven remarked at the outset that the reason why the 
sections went to war was “one of emotions, cultivated hostilities, and 
ultimately of hatred ...”. He added that the conflict was also the “work 
of politicians and pious cranks. The people knew little of each other as 
realities. They were each fighting mythical devils”. Except for Garrison 
and Company the troublemakers appear to have operated chiefly in the 
Old Northwest, where the democratic movement and the religious 
revival had been strongest since Jackson’s reign. There the farmer was 
the principal figure and there developed the most vocal discontent with 
the distribution of wealth and privilege which came in the trail of the 
industrial revolution, and with the consequent growth of Eastern manu- 
facturing towns and marts of commerce. The workingmen and farmers 
were sure that they were not getting a square deal. To them the capital- 
istic magnate was an aristocrat, a traitor to true democracy. Such 
enemies, as so often in the history of the world, became the enemies of 
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God. The politicians pointed out the Southern planter, with his droves 
of slaves, as the “great symbol of aristocracy, of immorality, and of 
disloyalty to democratic government”. “In a surprisingly short time all 
Southerners except a few ‘poor whites’ were planters”. The Southern 
leaders seemed to justify this conclusion by opposing the adoption of a 
homestead law and by contending that the territories remain open to 
slavery. Most of Professor Craven’s attention was concentrated on 
Northern fanatics and politicians, not forgetting Lincoln, although he 
_ made passing mention of Southern fire-eaters and secessionists, with the 
consequence that the North was left with the principal responsibility for 
the next stage of the tragedy, conflict in arms. 

Upon the North also, or rather upon Abraham Lincoln, was placed 
the responsibility for the outbreak of hostilities between the two sections. 
This was the contention of Charles W. Ramsdell in his address entitled 
“Lincoln and Fort Sumter”, given at the dinner of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association. The political leaders on both sides in 1861, 
Professor Ramsdell pointed out, fully recognized the moral value of a 
defensive role in such a struggle. He explained that Lincoln, with no 
idea either of recognizing the Confederacy or of willingly abandoning 
to it—or the states which had formed it—the forts or other property of 
the Federal government, had as his problem to place the onus of aggres- 
sion upon the Southern governments. In his summary of the events 
which preceded the inauguration Professor Ramsdell alluded to the 
seizure f+ the Southern states of forts, navy yards, and arsenals within 
their borders. About these acts there was nothing spectacular, nothing 
to strike public opinion either North or South, although they were acts 
of aggression from the national point of view. Doubtless, Professor 
Ramsdell would not so describe them. To these seizures there were two 
exceptions, Fort Pickens at Pensacola and Fort Sumter in Charleston 
harbor. It was Fort Sumter, explained the speaker, which seemed to 
embody the whole question in such a manner that the eyes of all, South 
as well as North, were fixed upon its grim walls. “To the Washington 
officials Sumter was not merely the legal property of the Federal Govern- 
ment: its possession was a symbol of the continuity and integrity of that 
government. To withdraw the garrison at the demand of the seces- 
sionists would be equivalent to acknowledging the legality of secession 
and the dissolution of the Union.” On the other hand the Confederacy, 
now regarding itself as an independent nation, could not maintain “its 
own selfrespect or the respect of foreign governments if it permitted 
another government to hold an armed fortress within the harbor of one 
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of its principal cities”. Sentiment and opinion in neither the North nor 
the South was united upon what should be the next step. Governor 
Pickens of South Carolina was eager to reduce the fort, but the Mont- 
gomery government believed that a policy of watchful waiting was 
essential. Lincoln had to bear in mind the divisions in the North and 
the Border states. Professor Ramsdell attributed to him an uncanny 
skill in dealing with them, especially through official letters and public 
utterances, which were so phrased “as to arouse in each special group-he 
singled out for attention just the reaction he desired”. He gave such 
emphasis to Lincoln’s cleverness as a maneuverer with phrases that he 
seemed to charge him with duplicity and to deny him the excuse of 
being obliged to feel his way through a labyrinth of factional suspicions 
and antagonisms. The crisis came in March. The speaker declared that 
“at some time, while turning these things over in his mind, this daring 
thought must have occurred to Lincoln: Could the Southerners be 
induced to attack Sumter, to assume the aggressive and thus-put them- 
selves in the wrong in the eyes of the North and the World”. It is im- 
possible here even to summarize the evidence for the thesis which 
Professor Ramsdell adduced, but in his judgment the supreme stroke 
was the expedition to carry relief to Major Anderson, after Lincoln had 
become convinced through the secret mission of Ward H. Lamon that 
for Governor. Pickens “any sort of relief . . . would result in an attack 
on Fort Sumter”. Lincoln’s letter of notification to Governor Pickens 
was so ingeniously worded (another Ems Dispatch, intimated Professor 
Ramsdell) that the North would regard the expedition as an effort to 
feed a hungry and beleaguered garrison, while the South would regard 
it as a challenge, an announced determination to hold the fort perma- 
nently. Professor Ramsdell’s closing words were: 


Some will wonder whether the sense of responsibility for the actual 
beginning of a frightful war, far more terrible than he could have foreseen in 
that early April of 1861, may have deepened the melancholy and the charity 
toward his Southern foemen which that strange man in the White House 
was to reveal so often before that final tragic April of 1865. 


Two papers and a round-table discussion added important contribu- 
tions to the history of the Confederacy. One, entitled “Chattanooga as 
an Ante-bellum Railway Center”, by T. D. Clark, showed clearly why 
. that city and the country round about were the scene of fierce struggles 
in 1863. By 1860, Dr. Clark explained, it had become the most important 
rail center in the South. It was the natural gateway through the 
Appalachians. Rival settlements had little chance for chief honors in 
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transportation when topography took sides with Ross’s Landing at the 
base of Lookout Mountain. Another paper, by Courtney R. Hall, dealt 
with the “Influence of the Medical Department upon Confederate War.. 
Operations”. The chief figure in this important service was Major 
Samuel Preston Moore, who had had sixteen years’ experience as an army 
surgeon when the Civil War broke out. He was made surgeon general 
in June, 1861. The most formidable difficulty with which he had to 
cope was the lack of medical supplies. His great hospital near Richmond 
consisted of 150 one-story buildings. It was so well managed that out of 
77,000 patients 70,000 were returned to duty. Taking the war as a whole, 
disease, Dr. Hall said, rather than wounds, was the army’s worst enemy. 
In the first year of the war an average of three illnesses per man were 
recorded. Troops were sent into the woods for berries, roots, and vege- 
tables, to reduce the list of men sick with scurvy. The round table had 
as, its subject the problems of the Confederate government. Professor 
Ramsdell sketched the history of the Western Department which after 
the fall of Vicksburg became virtually a little Confederacy, with only 
sporadic connections with the Richmond administration. Major William 
A. Robinson, jr., gave much information about the courts of the Con- 
federacy, drawn from his discoveries of many records supposedly lost. 
À comparison of the two constitutions, Federal and Confederate, was . 
made by Professor Irby Hudson? 

The later history of the South was the subject of two striking papers 
presented in the session on Recent History of the United States: “From 
Tillman to Long”, by Daniel M. Robison; and “Claude Kitchin and 
the Wilson War Policies”, by A. M. Arnett. Professor Robison began 
by declaring the prevailing’ notion that the “South once enjoyed aristo- 

2 The earlier South was also touched upon during the meetings. In the session on 
Agricultural History T. P. Abernethy discussed the problems of “Virginia’s Western 
Lands”, and combated the common belief that the prospect of losing her lands through the 
grant of a charter to the Vandalia Company had anything to do with her stand for inde- 
pendence. “He said that it was well known in 1775 that the charter would not pass the , 
seals, while independence was not seriously considered until 1776. He also discussed the 
scheme of Robert Morris and other influential men at the time of the negotiations for peace 
to give up the Western lands and obtain Canada. Morris appears to have feared an 
increase in the power of the Southern states. Still another phase of Southern history was 
studied in the session of the American Society of Church History, on the “Advance of 
Methodism in the Lower Southwest”, by Walter B. Posey. The story is one of patience, 
persistence, and self-sacrifice. It also includes a runaway marriage, a series of two thou- 
sand earthquakes in threc months, and the rise of the price of cotton to thirty-four cents. 
The marrying circuit rider afterwards exchanged the gospel for the law. During the 
earthquake year converts rose from 789 to 1307. The high price of cotton helped the 
church budgets. Thirty-four cent cotton also emphasized the slavery question, but the 


preachers in the lower Mississippi Valley were “discreet”. - Not a reference to slavery in 
- any form can be found in the Journal of the Mississippi Conference. 
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cratic statesmanship and now suffers demagoguery” to rest upon two 
questionable assumptions, first, that the older political leaders were 
drawn from the slaveholding aristocracy, and, second, that leaders like 
‘Pitchfork’ Tillman, Tom Watson, James K. Vardaman, and Huey Long 
were noisy demagogues, with nothing of the constructive statesman 
about them. Professor Robison explained that the legend of aristocratic 
rule in the ante bellum South was shattered by facts drawn from bio- 
graphical sketches of those who held high office from 1828 to 1860. Not 
more than a third came from the class with large plantations. The great 
majority belonged to the middle class. That there was no body of men 
long in the political saddle is indicated by statistics. The “average tenure 
of a United States senator was 5.8 years, and of a congressman 4.3, that 
of a governor 2.8 years”. There was no difference of interest between 
the small farmer and the planter; each was agrarian. When after the war 
industry came in, the older “Bourbon” families sought to re-establish 
their fortunes through it. They ceased to furnish even their share of 
leaders to the agriculturalists. The farmer would have deserted them 
earlier than he did but for the Negro question. Moreover, the conserva- 
tives used the Negro votes to overcome agrarian majorities. Conse- 
quently the farmers had to find new leaders. Nor were these leaders 
illiterates; most of them had university training. Their use of new and 
startling methods of campaigning was due to the fact that all the usual 
organs of publicity, press and pulpit, were opposed to them. Their own 
methods of publicity were highly individualistic. Once they were in 
office, however, they made a record of sound administrative and legis- 
lative measures." 

The interest of Professor Arnett’s paper upon Congressman Kitchin 
was due to the light it threw upon the relations of the group to 
which Kitchin belonged, including Champ Clark and ‘Gumshoe’ Stone, 

3 At the round table on “Demagogues Past and Present” Huey Long’s career was 
analyzed in detail by George M. Reynolds, a former Louisianian, for fifteen years a friend 
of the late dictator. He regarded Long as the ablest politician the South had produced 
since the Civil War. He may have utilized class jealousies but not race hatred, because he 
had political ambitions beyond Louisiana. He realized that wealth could not be shared, 
but he was ready “to use the power of the state to minimize the difference between 
people’s wealth”, Meanwhile the slogan “Share the wealth” was a masterpiece of political 
strategy. At the same round table demagogues from Philip van Arteveldt to Hitler were 
discussed. Professor Robert C. Brooks defined the demagogue as a “leader of masses of the 
people, that is, of the poor and underprivileged people. As. such, he and his followers are 
arrayed against the privileged”. As these persons control publicity he becomes the butt of 
ridicule. Dr. Brooks suggested the coinage of a new word “Oligogue”, to describe anti- 
democratic leaders “who mislead the masses in a different direction”. He produced a list 


of forty or fifty demagogues, compiled after a plebiscite of trustworthy correspondents. 
The list was sensational enough to be printed in full in one of the Chattanooga papers. 
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to Wilson’s neutrality policy, his preparedness campaign, and later to 
his decision that the United States should declare war on Germany. 
From his youth with its memories of the consequences to North Carolina 
of the Civil War and Reconstruction Kitchin had two hatreds, easily 
explainable, that of war and of the Republican party. He was an 
agrarian in the time of the Farmers’ Alliance and afterwards a Bryan 
Democrat. He favored Wilson’s nomination and supported the progres- 
sive measures of Wilson’s first two years in office. He would not support 
the preparedness drive and was critical of what he regarded as Wilson’s 
unneutral neutrality. In his interviews with Wilson in February, 1916, 
he became convinced that the President was anxious for war with Ger- 
many. One of his remarks, apropos of the campaign of 1916, was that 
Wilson “didn’t keep us out of war; we kept him out of war!” When 
war actually broke out Kitchin determined that its burden should rest 
upon the big corporations and swollen fortunes which found the war 
so profitable. He did not say that the “North should be made to pay”. 
His attitude was misrepresented and the false impressions, then created, 
said Professor Arnett, have never been effectively removed from the 
public mind. Professor Arnett’s study, which is to conclude in a 
biography of Kitchin, has been made from the Kitchin papers preserved 
in the library of the University of North Carolina. 

We may now turn to the papers on particular fields of study. 
The section on Ancient history had the privilege of listening to Dr. 
Rostovtzeff’s account of the Yale excavations at Dura-Europos, in which 
he has had so notable a share. Professor A. E. R. Boak also gave an 
interesting description of the Michigan excavations in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, while Professor N. C. Debevoise explained those of the 
Oriental Institute. These addresses were illustrated. 

The medievalists had a session and a dinner. At the dinner they 
were addressed by J. L. La Monte on “A Franco-Syrian Gentleman in 
the Age of the Crusades: John d’Ibelin, the Old Lord of Beirut”. He 
was, said Professor La Monte, the chief baron of ‘Outremer’ at the time 
of the crusade of Frederick II. Between him and Frederick arose a long 
struggle over the control of Cyprus. Ibelin was careful to fulfill to the 
letter his feudal obligations, but would not yield a point beyond. The 
later tradition of the East represented him as the model of chivalry and 
the defender of the rights of the baronage. In the first of the three 
papers * at the session David K. Bjork discussed “Piracy in the Baltic, 


4'The third paper was “Some Phases of Municipal Development in the Towns of the 
Fairs of Champagne”, by Elizabeth Chapin. 
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1375-1398”, showing that it was a weapon used by Queen Margaret of 
Norway and the duke of Mecklenburg in their conflict over the Danish 
throne and for the control of Sweden. Piracy was used also by Denmark 
to reduce the hold of the Hanseatic League upon Scandinavian trade. 
The principal sufferers were the merchants of the league. In another 
paper Charles H. Taylor explained “Some Aspects of Early Representa- 
tive Institutions in France”. His paper had largely to do with evidence 
drawn from the history of Languedoc. Professor Taylor remarked that 
in the case of France there had been little effort to study the background 
of representative action, the rules and concepts governing the use of 
representative agents. In southern France these agents were proctors 
and syndics, acting for communities considered, for this purpose at least, 
as corporations. ‘The seigniors were doubtful about recognizing such a 
corporate status, fearing its implications. At all events by the time of 
Philip the Fair many rural communities in the South were ready to 
understand a summons to a representative assembly. 

To Modern European history were devoted two sessions, the first on 
the early period. An address on “Changes of Standards in the Sixteenth 
Century”, by Roland H. Bainton, was followed by a discussion in which 
S. Harrison Thomson, James Westfall Thompson, and others took part. 
Professor Bainton, drawing upon a wide familiarity with the recent 
work of scholars in half a dozen languages, reinterpreted one category 
of experience after another. The well-known figures of the Renaissance 
and Reformation appeared in new relationships and with some changes 
of significance. The speaker held that the sixteenth century was pecu- 
liarly in search of new standards, in the sense of a new grip on thought 
and life, because late Scholasticism was sterile, and no serious displace- 
ment or rebirth of the spiritual world of the Middle Ages had been 
attained by the radical Franciscans, the Northern mystics, or the 
Humanists. This Luther achieved, and the outcome was the arrest of 
secularization for roughly a century and a half. Among many other 
views, it is interesting to note that Professor Bainton pointed out the 
unsoundness of Fanfani’s argument that Protestantism aided in the 
rise of capitalism by releasing economics from the control of religion. 

The subject of the second session on Modern European history was 
“The Crisis of Federative Polity in Europe, 1858-1863” and the leader 
of the discussion was Robert C. Binkley. Professor Binkley first empha- 
sized the importance of the fundamental postulates which shape the 
organization and treatment of historical material. The two which have 
exercised most influence assume that the state is the only sovereignty 
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possessed of supreme lawmaking power, and that particular area units, 
coinciding with national states or dynastic empires, alone offer the scene 
proper to political history. According to these assumptions a federation 
like that in Germany from 1815 to 1866 was unsubstantial and transitory. 
Bismarck was, therefore, the founder, not the destroyer of German 
unity. The Vienna school of Alfred Verdross would regard the world’s 
legal order as a hierarchy, with international law at the top, constitu- 
tional law next below it, then statute law, and finally administrative- 
decrees and judicial decisions. Under this assumption a federation would 

be as legitimate a unit of government as a national state. Accordingly, 
the most critical period of nineteenth century history is the four years 
from 1858 to, 1863, when schemes of federation were being attempted 
from the Rhine to the Niemen, and from the Baltic to the Black Sea 
and the Mediterranean. Professor Binkley regarded the old German 
Confederation as a living and vital organization, with capacities for 


growth not unlike those of the United States under its constitution of 


1789. The various experiments in federative polity in Europe were far 
beyond the mere level of pamphleteering; they were undertaken through 
actual laws or treaties, or foreign policies laid down in diplomatic docu- 
ments. Federation in the United States survived the crisis of 1861-1865, : 
while at the same time in Europe it broke down, presenting interesting 
contrasts of experience. Among those who discussed Professor Binkley’s 
paper were Lawrence D. Steefel, O. H. Wedel, and Hans Rosenberg.’ 

The papers in the English history seétion were centered upon aspects 
of Church history, the administration of Laud, the political activity of 
churchmen in the Age of Anne, and the Oxford Movement-® Professor 
A. H. Sweet said that at the time of the Oxford Movement there was a . 
feeling that the Anglican Church was imperfectly conscious of its 
responsibilities and a widespread apprehension that a great apostasy 
was at hand. The authors of the movement taught implicitly that there 
was a “Divine Society” independent of the secular power, and their ideas 


5 The political scientists united with the historians in a round-table discussion of the 
“Historical Approach to Political Sciencé”. Papers were read on questions of method, and 


as a result of the discussion the members present resolved to secure more active collabora- 


tion between historians and political scientists especially in studying the field of local gov- 
ernment in the United States. It maybe recalled that under Herbert B. Adams the Johns. 
Hopkins graduate students of a generation ago pursued such ‘investigations with notable 
success, as bibliographies of American history: and political science can testify. At the 
dinner of the Modern history group addresses were made by Professors Bernadotte E. 
Schmitt, Guy Stanton Ford, Frederick B. Artz, Arthur L. Cross, and Waldemar Westergaard. 

- 6The papers were: “Laud and the Church of England”, by E. R. Adair; “The 
Political Activity of the Anglican Church, 1700-1715”, by W. T. Morgan “Some Aspects 
of the Oxford Movement”, by A. H. Sweet. 
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still have potential value in counteracting theories of an omnicompetent, 
infallible state. Some aspects of Church history in the United States 
were dealt with in a joint session of the Association and the American 
Society of Church History. 

À subject from earlier American history, of particular interest to this 
journal after its recent publication of a critical study of Braddock’s 
Defeat, was presented in the session of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association by E. Douglas Branch under the title of “The Adminis- 
tration of a Wilderness Army”. The army in question was that which 
General John Forbes commanded in the second and successful cam- 
paign against Fort Duquesne. Professor Branch was mainly concerned, 
as his title suggests, with the attendant problems, roadbuilding, the com- 
missariat, amalgamation of provincial and regular troops, and their con- 
version by Colonel Henry Bouquet into an army trained in both ortho- 
dox and wilderness warfare. The advance was hindered by lack of 
detailed knowledge of the topography of the region. To one familiar 
with the physical characteristics of the route the difficulties must seem 
formidable. Professor Branch expressed the opinion that in the later 
weeks of the campaign Colonel George Washington furnished some 
“dynamic propulsion”. The other two papers dealt with the Southwest: 
“The Odyssey of Kit Carson”, by Dr. Milo M. Quaife, and “The Route 
of the Texas-Santa Fe Expedition”, by Professor Horace B. Carroll. 

Spanish America and the Far East each had a section. In speaking 
of the trade with Spanish America, Osgood Hardy called attention to 
the surprising fact that during the depression our share of Latin Amer- 
ican imports did not fall off, while the exports of the sister republics 
to us decreased relatively a small amount. From this he argued that our 
large trade with them rested on a solid foundation, and was not simply 
an incident of the World War period. Another speaker in this section, 
Lesley B. Simpson, dealt with the labor problem in colonial Mexico and 
Guatemala after the abolition of slavery. As a substitute for slave labor 
the “repartimiento” system of forced labor, with pay, broke down in 
underground mines and other industries where special skill was re- 
quired. It was still employed, however, in building towns, countless 
churches and convents. It also flourished in agriculture® In the Far 

TIn addition to Professor Posey’s paper, referred to in note 2, the papers were 
“Hostility of Early American Methodists to Theological Schools”, by Paul N. Garber, and 
“An Ecclesiastical Development among Baptists and Methodists’, by Robert W. Goodloe. 

8 The titles of these papers were “The Repartimiento System in Guatemala and Mexico” 
and “The Influence of the Depression upon Hispanic-American Trade with the United 


States”. Professor Charles W. Hackett also presented a paper on “Visitador Rivera’s 
Criticisms of Aguayo's Work in Texas”. He explained that these criticisms were made 
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East section John W. Stanton commented on the many Russian diplo- 
matic missions to Peking during the eighteenth century. For this there 
were two reasons. The economic life of Eastern Siberia depended upon 
the sale of furs in the neighboring state. Furthermore, the expansion 
of China westward had been at the expense of the Russians and Mongols, 
and boundary conventions were necessary. Another paper, by Thomas 
E. Ennis, described “The Theory and Practice of Overseas Rule in the 
Orient”. Dr. Ennis found that the British showed a careful regard for 
colonial individuality, while the French although professing to exchange 
a policy of assimilation for that of association had made few moves in 
Indo-China to bring about co-operation between ruler and ruled.® 

Of the papers which dealt with the history of agriculture the one 
which covered the greatest sweep of human experience or ingenuity was 
Russell H. Anderson’s account of “The Grain Drill—from Babylon to 
America”. Dr. Anderson said that with our present knowledge “the 
earliest fabricated grain drill was that portrayed on a Babylonian clay 
tablet dating from 1316 B.C., the fourth year of the reign of Nazi- 
Marrutash IT”. It was a modification of the early Babylonian plow, and 
contained two of the “three essential elements of a successful grain 
drill”. “The third element, the revolving seed dropping device was, 
apparently, not found until some 2900 years later”, in 1580 A.D., when 
Tadeo Cavalini added such a device, crude to be sure, but containing 
elements not unlike those figured out by the great Jethro Tull. We 
would gladly exchange the name of King Nazi-Marrutash for that of 
his humble subject who devised that first drill. Another paper in the 
same session, “Frontier Economy in Southwestern Pennsylvania”, by 
Solon J. Buck, analyzed the successive economies of the region from 
its first settlement after the close of the French and Indian War until 
the last decade of the eighteenth century. Dr. Buck expressed his sur- 
prise at the number of settlers—about forty thousand—within the first 
eight or ten years in spite of the isolation of the district. Not a few of 
these so relished life in the wilderness that they drifted farther west. It 
when the Spanish government had under consideration Aguayo’s recommendation to send 
four hundred families of colonists to Texas. Rivera not only opposed this as an unwise 
expenditure of public funds but attacked practically all Aguayo’s claims as to the results of 
his expedition of 1721-1722. Professor Hackett remarked, however, that despite these 
criticisms the work of the marquis was highly constructive. He left in Texas four presidios, 
instead of one when he entered, and ten missions instead of only two. Dr. John Tate 
Lanning, at the luncheon conference on Hispanic American History, outlined the “Research 
Possibilities in the Cultural History of Colonial Spanish America”. 


9 À third paper was read by Paul H. Clyde on “America, Japan, and the Chinese 
Eastern Railway”. 
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was only the third tide of immigrants, perhaps the third generation of 
the same family, that was able to develop a farm to the state in which it 
produced much surplus. By this time home industries flourished, and 
later diverse activities, sawmills, boat yards, blacksmith shops, flour mills, 
and fulling mills, then blast furnaces, bloomeries, paper mills, and glass 
factories. “In approximately a third of a century a numerous human 
society, well supplied with capital goods and equipped with a complex 
economic structure, had been established in what had previously been 
a wilderness.” 1° f 

In view of the approaching completion of the Dictionary of American 
Biography it was peculiarly appropriate that one session should be given 
to the general subject of biography. This was in the form of a round- 
table discussion. W. H. Stephenson, the chairman, referred to the 
stimulus to biographical writing in this country which had come from 
the D. 4. B. The discussion then turned to the need of real biographies 
of the “titans of industry” and of political bosses. The difficulty which 
in each case confronted the biographer was the disappearance or destruc- 
tion of the records. Dr. Max Lerner expressed the opinion that a signal 
Opportunity was ready to the hand of those biographers who would not 
“prettify”, but would describe, perhaps even praise, the titans of industry, 
“those monstrous heroes . . . the men who have ripped open a cop- 
tinent—the men who have been at once builders and destroyers”. In 
Professor Harold Zink’s opinion political bosses are a subject quite as 
important as industrial magnates. The study of-such figures would be 
advanced if graduate students from other countries could be persuaded | 
to undertake inquiries upon the careers of similar men in their own 
countries. Mrs. Jeannette P. Nichols remarked upon the importance of 
recognizing the presence of inconsistency in human beings, otherwise 
truth is distorted and biography becomes useless. The value of personal 
detail, of conditions of life and of inheritance, was emphasized by Dr. 
Katharine E. Crane, of the Dictionary. A. Howard Meneely described 
his course in biography at Dartmouth College, one of the few of this type. 

“Civil Liberties” was the subject of a round-table discussion which 
had its tense moments, for a Georgia representative of the American 
Legion defended its vigilante activities and was subjected to a crossfire 
of hypothetical questions from some of the historians and the political 
scientists. In a luncheon conference of the National Council for the 


10 A third paper on “The Introduction of Red Clover into the United States” was read 
by Mary R. Burr, of the Department of Agriculture. Professor Abernethy’s paper, already 
mentioned (n. 2), was also read in this session. 
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Social Studies a paper by Howard Cummings.touched upon another 
phase of the same situation, the danger that historical textbooks were 
promoting race hatreds by emphasizing the necessity of laws restricting 
immigration, and by marking the immigration from southeastern Europe 
as definitely inferior to the earlier immigration from Western and North- 
ern Europe. To call much attention to the failure of democracy was, he 
thought, to promote fascism.” 

There were also conferences of archivists and of representatives of state 
and local historical societies. The archivists decided to form an associa- 
tion of their own and took the first steps toward such a goal. At the 
conference of the historical societies Dr. Clarence E. Carter commented 
on the “Historical Publications of the United States Government”, and 
Vernon D. Tate explained “Micro-filming as an Aid to Research”. Dr. 
Tate said that it is primarily useful for note taking and extensive copy- 
ing. He added that the unit cost is so low that entire volumes and letter 
files may be copied more cheaply than brief notes can be made by hand: 
Christopher B. Coleman discussed the “Relation of State and Local 
Historical Agencies to the American Historical Association” and urged 
that a serious effort be made to realize some practicable plan of affiliation 
between the more effective societies and the Association. Only in this 
way can the cause of historical studies and publications be well served. 
One consequence would be that the weaker societies could be helped 
to raise their standards of activity.” 

The annual business meeting was brief. The Treasurer’s report had 
already been sent out with the programs. The Secretary commented 
upon the work of the Council and of the Executive Committee, and the 
Executive Secretary interpreted plans for future activities. The winner 
of the John H. Dunning Prize was Miss Angie Debo, for a book entitled 
The Rese and Fall of the Choctaw Republic (University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1934; see dm. Hist. Rev., XL, 795). The officers chosen for 1936 
are: Charles H. Mcllwain, president; Guy Stanton Ford, first vice-presi- 
dent; Laurence M. Larson, second vice-president; Dexter Perkins, secre- 
tary; and Constantine E. McGuire, treasurer. The new members of the 

11 At this luncheon a second paper on “The Besetting Sin of Pedagogy” was read by 
Professor Edgar B. Wesley. A session on “The Teaching of History” followed the luncheon. 
In this Dr. J. L. Cate read a paper on “An Introductory General Course in the Humanities”, 
and Professor Troyer S. Anderson read a second on “Honors Work in History at 
Swarthmore”. 

12 There was also a luncheon conference of the editors of historical publications, at 
which Professor W. H. Stephenson discussed the plans of the Southern Historical Associa- 


tion and the Journal of Southern History. Professor Walter Prichard also spoke of the 
problems of the Louisiana Historical Quarterly. 
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Council are Frederick Merk, Bessie L. Pierce, and R. D. W. Connor, the 
last-to fill the unexpired term of the late James F. Willard. A. E. R. Boak 
and Preserved Smith were chosen to fill the vacancies on the Board of 
Editors caused by the expiration of the terms of Tenney Frank and 
James Westfall i Le, The meeting for 1936 is to be held at 
Providence. 

The closing function of the whole meeting left a happy impression 
upon those—and they were many—whose train schedules or automobile 
plans enabled them to accept the hospitality of the University for a 
luncheon on Monday. The postprandial orators were Stringfellow Barr 
and Charles H. Mcllwain, and their subject was “Reviewers Reviewed”. 
Professor Barr entertained his hearers with a witty sketch or imaginary 
conversation between Professor Brown, reviewer of Professor Black’s 
opus, and Professor Red, veteran annotator of the faults of others. 
The volume by Professor Black presented to the reviewer many difficul- 
ties, among which was the fact that the “only original part of it was the 
index”. Professor Mcllwain leveled his shafts of humorous comment 
or stern judgment at the managing editors. The shafts were doubtless 
pertinent to the subject, at all events they hit the mark. 

H. E. B. 


13 For the Report of the Executive Secretary and a list of officers and committees, 
see Historical News. 


MEDICAL SOURCES AND THE SOCIAL HISTORIAN! 


Ir is a truism that limitations are set upon historical research by the 
nature of the sources available. The fact that certain materials necessary 
to the study of European history are inaccessible to the American student 
has doubtless prevented some studies in that field. It is not so generally 
recognized that materials are rendered just as inaccessible by habits of 
mind as by great distances. Indeed mental barriers usually prove more 
difficult to surmount than the merely geographical ones. Newspapers 
were long stacked in divers places, for example, before John Bach Mc- 
Master first thought of using them in the preparation of his studies in 
American history. Since the files reposed in newspaper offices or in 
private homes, to which historians were not accustomed to go, the papers 
were practically inaccessible to the profession. 

This situation was unfortunate, not only because various facts escaped 
the historian, but because new vistas in historiography likewise eluded 
him. When McMaster was asked how he happened to include the social 
data for which his history was famous, he replied that he simply “put in 
what was in the papers”. If his recollection was correct, it was a fortunate 
selection of a new type of source, rather than any preconceived theory, 
which led him to write the “new history”. 

Since the appearance of the first volume of the History of the Probe 
of the United States, there has been some further extension in the range 
of sources frequently employed by historians. It is interesting to recall 
that while McMaster was examining the newspaper files, his colleague, 
Professor Cheyney, was extending his research into the more general 
literary sources. Cheyney decided, writes Professor Conyers Read, “long 
before the great mass of us . ... that the arts, and particularly literature, 
constituted the largest source of material for history in the broad sense, 
and he made extensive use of them while most of us were limiting our 
attention to the State Papers, just as though there were not more of 
Tudor England in Shakespeare than in all the documents combined”.? 

In this manner, one type of source material after another has come 
within the range of historical investigations. Today historians are justly 
proud of their catholicity in this respect. A useful chain has been created, 

1A paper read at the meeting of the Re of Science Society in Washington, D. C., 
Dec. 29, 1934. 


2 “Edward Potts Cheyney: As a Writer”, in William E. Lingelbach, ed., Portrait of 
an Historian (Philadelphia, 1935), p. 22. 
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in which more varied sources have suggested wider interests, and the 
latter in turn have promoted a search for still other sources. The need 
of such a chain of suggestion becomes at once apparent when the work 
of general historians is contrasted with that of those devoted to such 
specialized subjects as the history of medicine, of architecture, or of 
engineering. The tendency among the latter, at least until very recently, 
has been to consult only the technical literature in their respective fields. 

As if in deference to such specialists, the one type of material still 
neglected by general historians is the technical literature. This is 
notably true in the case of the history of science. Materials reposing only 
a few yards from the historian’s office, are for all practical purposes ten 
thousand miles away, simply because they are within buildings occupied 
by the professional schools. Most historians are not accustomed to pursue 
their researches in these institutions. To the extent that the scholar’s 
training does not equip him to use technical materials, he is in a sense 
justified in this attitude—although a new training program is obviously 
indicated in this connection Pending the acquisition of such training, 
there is still considerable material in technical sources which is intelligible 
to any capable historian. 

It may be that the neglect of scientific literature is due not so much 
to deference as to indifference. As historians become interested in the 
cultural significance of science—which certainly looms so large on the 
intellectual horizon that it can no longer be minimized—they will doubt- 
less employ technical sources. Harvey’s papers are just as accessible as 
Cromwell’s—those of Benjamin Rush just as readable as the outpourings 
of his friend Thomas Jefferson. Much technical literature will doubt- 
less come into its own in this fashion, as the story of science assumes the 
place it should have in the synthesis which is general history. 

The point to be stressed here, however, is not this inevitable recogni- 
tion of the history of science. It is rather the fact that scientific sources 
are pertinent to those phases of history already included in all general 

3 A fact formally recognized in the report of a recent committee on the planning of 
research, submitted to the American Historical Association (Historical Scholarship in 
America, New York, 1932, p. 31). Such training will tend to integrate the work of 
general historians with that of those working in special fields. In so far as the process is 
already under way, it is being approached from the other end as well; that is, such 
specialists as the medical historians are beginning to be trained in general history, and to 
use general historical sources. The most promising training program of this sort, in the 
United States, is that of the Institute of Medical History at the Johns Hopkins University. 
For a current example of the use of general sources by a medical historian, see Sanford V. 
Larkey, M. D., “Public Health in Tudor England”, Am. Jour. of Pub. Health, XXIV, 
1099 ff. (New York, 1934). Such medical historians as Arturo Castiglioni, Paul Diepgen, 


and Henry E. Sigerist are much interested, at the present time, in integrating medical 
history with social and cultural developments. 
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narratives, for the actual development of certain sciences possesses 
' social implications of the first order. In no case is this more true 
than in the history of the vital and far-reaching medical sciences.‘ :: 

There is, to begin with, the history of disease. It is scarcely necessary 
to labor the point of its social significance. Nor is it necessary, in making 
this point, to subscribe to the extreme view that whole civilizations waxed 


and waned simply because of disease variations. What must be recogà : . 


nized is that the history of certain regions has inevitably been conditioned 
by the diseases-obtaining therein. Historians always realized this in 
the case of great epidemics, and medical historians encouraged them 
here by emphasizing the’ story: of such disasters. It is easier to find 
records of a sudden “visitation” than it is to trace obscure, endemic con- 
ditions; and once written, the former makes more spectacular reading. 
Hence the universal attention accorded “the Black Death”. Hence also 
the neglect of contemporary endemic diseases, which in the long run 
were es fatal and peripe equally significant in their social con- 
sequences.“ | 
In Angelo Celli’s recently published History of Malaria in the Roman 
Campagna, there is at last made available a great mass of historical evi- 
dence demonstrating a direct correlation between malaria and decadence 
in that region—a correlation that assumes obvious significance as one 
looks back across the centuries. In England and in the United States 
there are as yet available only fragmentary data and plausible hypotheses 
concerning the historic role of endemic disease. It is inconceivable, how- 
ever, that so insidious and deadly an enemy as tuberculosis did not play 
its part in nineteenth century England; or that malaria, pellagra, and 
hookworm infection have exerted no influence in America. The latter 
ills‘may well account for some of the backwardness of certain Southern 
sections, and for the so-called “laziness” of certain Southern peoples. 
The sources for this phase of English and of American social history 
lie buried in various places, but are chiefly available in the medical litera- 
ture. Not much secondary material is to be found, save in brief introduc- 
tions to books on particular diseases. The standard works of Hirsch and 
Creighton” relate primarily. to epidemics; and the pioneer historical 
studies of American diseases were of the same character. Thus the 
versatile Noah Webster wrote voluminously of our native epidemics, 
the accounts of which he based upon extensive “researches among revolv- 
4Mazyck P. Ravenel, “Endemic Diseases vs. Acute Epidemics”, Am. Jour, of Pub. 
Health, X (1920), 761 ff. 
5 August Hirsch, Handbook of Geographical and Historical Pathology. tr. by Charles 


Creighton (London, 1883-1886); Charles Creighton, History of Epidemics in Britain 
(Cambridge, 1891-1894). 
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ing planets, blazing comets, [and] exploding volcanoes”© He made 
some interesting observations in spite of his astrological leanings, and ` 
it is the writer’s private opinion that when he turned to lexicography, he 
was a good epidemiologist “gone wrong”. 

Even before Webster wrote, Lionel Chalmers had published his 
essay on the diseases of South Carolina (1776); and William Currie 
had brought out the first American attempt at medical geography; that 
is, his Historical Account of the Climates and Diseases of the United 
States of America, published at Philadelphia in 1792. It is interesting 
to observe, in passing, that this was the same year in which appeared 
the first volume of L. L. Finke’s treatise, which is usually considered 
the first formal work on medical geography.’ About a decade later 
(1801) there appeared, at Charleston, what was probably the first serious 
attempt in medical historiography published in this country. This was 
David Ramsay's Review of the Improvements, Progress, and State of 
Medicine in the XVIIIth Century, which included a narrative of the 
Charleston epidemics of that period Currie later published two other 
books on the history and geography of American diseases; the second 
of which—A View of the Diseases Most Prevalent in the United States 
of America (Philadelphia, 1811)—-was the best thing of its kind for this 
country. The dramatic essays of Benjamin Rush on the Philadelphia 
fevers may also be recalled. 

Endemic diseases received some attention in Currie’s works; but the 
first strictly historical study along this line, in the United States, seems 
to have been the work of no less a luminary than Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Holmes was much concerned, as a young man, lest the records 
of New England diseases be entirely lost. He went over early accounts 
of malaria page by page—omitting, he declared, only “some few ecclesias- 
tical papers . .”. of Cotton Mather, which being more likely to cause a 
fever than to mention one, I left to some future investigator”. His 
“Dissertation on Intermittent Fever in New England” won the Boylston 
prize in 1838, but has long since been largely forgotten? 

While a well-considered historical paper of this sort was exceptional 1 

8 Epidemic and Pestilential Diseases (2 vols., Hartford, 1799). The phrase is from 


William Currie, A Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the Yellow Fever (Philadelphia, 
1800), p. 47. 

TLeonhard Ludwig Finke, Versuch einer allgemeinen medicinisch-praktischen 
Geographie (3 vols., Leipzig, 1792-1795). 

8 See pp. 35 ff. This is a most interesting essay, and is typical of the period. Present 
readers may be surprised to find that eighteenth century writers were just as optimistic 
about “the triumphs of modern medicine” as anyone is today. 

9 Published in the Boylston Prize Dissertations (Boston, 1838), pp. 1 f. 

10 ft is interesting to note that Holmes was trained in Louis’s seminar at Paris, and 
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—and indeed still is—there was no lack of primary comment in the 
medical literature on malaria and various other endemic diseases. Profes- 
sional journals and the transactions of professional societies in all parts 
of the country were replete, during the first half of the nineteenth century, 
with accounts of the usual “fevers” ™; and special regions reported in 
addition on such diseases as were more or less peculiar to them. Western 
physicians, for example, had much to say of “milk sickness”; while 
Southern doctors expressed concern over the mysterious cachexia africana 


that devastated the plantations of Louisiana and of the West Indies. 


The unsatisfactory nosography of the period renders the use of these 
reports difficult, since disease classification still rested, as late as 1860, 
on a symptom-complex or at best on a pathological basis. There 
has, in consequence, been some disagreement as to what diseases were 
primarily involved in given instances, particularly during the earlier 
periods. Holmes in writing of early New England, and contemporary 
historians describing seventeenth century Virginia, have agreed that 
malaria was the chief bane of the founding fathers.12 Heagerty, on the 
other hand, believes that scurvy was the main cause of early sickness in 
Virginia; while Blanton has recently ascribed this tragedy to dysentery 
and to typhoid.** Smallpox was not involved in the general fevers, since 
it was commonly recognized as a distinct disorder. 

No doubt typhoid, dysentery, and malaria were all involved, in vary- 


ing degrees, in the “autumnal fevers” of early settlements; and oc- 


casionally dengue or other infectious diseases were present. Respiratory 
infections certainly constituted the greater part of the “winter fevers”; 
and scurvy or other malnutrition diseases must have prevailed whenever 
diets were seriously restricted. Keeping such generalizations in mind, 
and making allowance for variations in time and place, it is by no means 
impossible to interpret the early reports on disease. The historian who 
does interpret them will be rewarded not only by a knowledge of disease 
history in itself, but by what is of more direct concern to him—new light 
on social conditions in general. No one can read the endless comments 


that the seminar method was introduced in the Boston “Society for Medical Improvement” 
by Louis’s American pupils at this time. This was about a half century before it entered, 
through German influence, into general historical training in this country.. 

11 See, for example, the presidential address of Alexander Coventry, to the New York 
State Medical Society in 1824 (Transactions, I, 257 ff.) in which he recited the tragic 
history of the fevers in the Seneca Lake country. 

12 See Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker, Virginia under the Stuarts (Princeton, 1922), 
p. 115; and the same author’s The First Americans (New. York, 1929), pp. 178 ff. 

13 John J. Heagerty, Four Centuries of Medical History in Canada (Toronto, 1928), 
I, 7 ff.; Wyndham H. Blanton, Medicine in Virginia in the Seventeenth Century (Rich- 
mond, 1930), pp. 50 ff. f 
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on “fevers” and “fluxes” in new settlements withôut suspecting that the 
heroic tradition of the robust frontiersman is a misleading one. The 
“rugged individualists” of the backwoods were not so rugged after all. 

As Garrison and others have pointed out—and indeed as Holmes 
observed a century ago—the frontier was at first a healthy region. This 
was the sylvan paradise stage, familiar only to explorers, to fur traders, 
and to settlers during the first year or so of settlement. Permanent occupa- 
tion reversed the situation in tragic fashion, since it was attended by a 
devastating development of the diseases noted. Later, as the frontier- 
farming stage merged gradually into the humdrum regime of established 
settlement, the fevers as gradually declined. The rapidity of the process 
varied widely; such factors as climate, the particular diseases involved, 
and the distinction between rural and urban conditions all played their 
part. Yet the general pattern is the same, whether one considers the 
first settlement at Charleston late in the seventeenth century, the migra- 
tion into the Genesee country at the end of the eighteenth century, or the 
late coming of the “forty-niners” to California.“* One could almost 
define the different stages of settlement in terms of their dominant dis- 
eases, as well as by the characteristics more usually noted. It may be 
added, in passing, that perhaps the earliest published description of these 
stages, later elaborated in the Turner thesis, is to be found in the essays 
of the physician Benjamin Rush.” 

In the more comprehensive writings of another great Re 
Daniel Drake, is evidence of the persistence of frontier types of disease 
for a considerable period and over large areas. This evidence is assembled 
in the most impressive of all American works on medical geography— 
Drake’s classic volumes on the diseases of the Mississippi Valley.$ The 
author traveled all over the great valley for many years, taking careful 
notes on its climate, flora, fauna, ethnography, and the prevailing dis- 
eases. Garrison is convinced that nothing comparable had appeared since 
the Hippocratic writings. No work of so comprehensive a character 
can fail to have some value for the social historian. 

The reason for this is obvious enough. The physician who reports 
disease on a social scale almost necessarily relates it to environment. 

14 St, Julien Ravene! Childs, “Health and Disease in the Early History of South Caro- 
lina” (MS. thesis, George Washington University, 1931), pp. 24 f£; Alexander Coventry, 
N. Y. State Med. Soc., Trans., I, 257 ff. (1824); E. O. Essig, À History of Entomology 
(New York, 1931), p. 210. 

15 In his papers on Pennsylvania, published in Essays, Literary, Moral, & Philosophical 
(Philadelphia, 1798), pp. 213 ff., 226 ff. 


16 4 Systematic Treatise . . . on the Principal Diseases of the Interior Valley of 
North America (Cincinnati, 1850). 
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The living conditions associated with a given type of illness are likely 
to possess causal significance, and must be described along with the 
symptoms. For the same reason, a doctor wishing to eradicate a given 
endemic condition may find it desirable to investigate and to condemn 
related social circumstances. So it was that certain physicians became 
social reformers, and their writings took on something of the character 
of social surveys. 

With the advent of the early industrial revolution in England, for 
example, physicians were in the van of those who protested against the 
dangers of overcrowded and unsanitary slums. An early picture of such 
conditions can be found in the first works on medical police—notably 
in such a study as Roberton’s, which was published in Edinburgh in 
1808-1809." Less formal, but quite interesting are the accounts given in 
the medical essays of private practitioners. One of the best examples is in 
the “medical histories” of Dr. John Ferriar of Manchester, written late 
in the eighteenth century.$ He belonged to the famous “Manchester 
group” of socially minded physicians which, among other things, did 
something to start Robert Owen on his career of amelioration. Ferriar 
was not only able to report on the living conditions of the poor, but he 
was in a position to do so more intelligently than were most other 
observers. | 4 | 

This critical point deserves emphasis. The value of medical evidence 
lies not simply in the fact that it is so much more evidence, but rather 
in that it may afford the most significant information available. Because 
of both the intimate and the continuous character of his contacts with 
the poor, the doctor was more likely to understand their situation than 
were other local observers who came into casual association with them. 
In like manner, the doctor was—other things being equal—a more 
reliable reporter than the traveler who observed only in passing. This 
means that the medical literature, relatively unknown to social historians, 
affords at times more trustworthy evidence than does the travel litera- 
ture so religiously consulted by them. 

A striking illustration of this is afforded by the history of that truly 
“peculiar institution”, American Negro slavery. It will be recalled that 
much of the controversy concerning slavery centered about one obvious 
and basic question. Were or were not the slaves ill treated? Testimony 
-was taken from planters on the one hand, and from English or Northern 
travelers on the other. Now the former knew slavery well enough, but 
were naturally biased by their vested interests therein. Some of the 


17 John Roberton, Medical Police, etc. 
18 Medical Histories and Reflections (London, 1810-1813), I, 213 ff. 
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travelers were disqualified as observers by just the opposite bias, for they 
saw the Southern scene obscurely through the glass of abolitionist 
sentiment. 

Of all critics, the Southern physician was perhaps in the best position 
to report on the physical and moral treatment of the slaves. When he 
stated, as he sometimes did, that Negroes were overworked and under- 
fed, he can hardly be suspected of antislavery bias since he was the friend 
of the planter who employed him. As a matter of fact, he usually ap- 
proved of the institution. Coming into frequent contact with human 
bondage under the most intimate circumstances, he was in a position 
to understand it as few travelers could hope to do. On the other hand, 
his vested interest in the institution was rarely so direct or so great as 
was that of the planters. 

Yet of all sources, it is this relatively reliable professional testimony 
which is alone neglected by the historians of slavery. It is a rare treatise, 
for example, which does not cite Frederick Law Olmsted—a Connecticut 
Yankee at King Cotton’s court, a traveler who, having given up farming 
at home, devoted several long trips to telling the South how to improve 
its own agriculture. And it is an equally rare study which cites the 
medical evidence. 

This is not to be explained by any lack of material. The personal 
comments of physicians in their correspondence is, to be sure, rather 
inaccessible, since many volumes containing the papers of Southern 
politicians have been published for every one pertaining to physicians.”” 
The evidence is again found chiefly in the medical journals, and in the 
transactions of medical societies. Some of this related primarily to 
demography; as did Lemuel Shattuck’s important article in the American 
Journal of the Medical Sciences, in which he called attention to an in- 
teresting phenomenon, the marked decliné of the Negro population in 
Boston during the eighteenth century”? 

Writing in the same period, Josiah Nott compared the Negro mor- 
tality rates of the chief Eastern seaports during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. He contrasted the relatively high death rates for 
free Negroes in Northern cities with the relatively low rates for slaves 
in the Southern towns. Conscious that the difference here might be 
ascribed to the influence of climate—since Negroes were supposed to 

19 It may be remarked, incidentally, that there is a real opportunity here to present to 
the reading public the correspondence or memoirs of a learned profession, in addition to 
the many collections now available for political leaders. Those who have read the profes- 
sional memoirs which have occasionally appeared—for example, the autobiography of 


Marion Sims-—will recall how fascinating these can be. 
20 “On the Vital Statistics of Boston”, N. S., I, 371, 377 (Philadelphia, 1841). 
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succumb in direct proportion to their distance from ancestral homes— 
Nott then compared the two groups within the one border city of Balti- 
more. He found that here, within the same climatic area, free Negroes 
still perished more frequently than did their brethren in bondage.”* 
The physician therefore implied that emancipation would be followed 
by increasing Negro mortality—the very consequence which actually 
followed abolition in 1865. Unfortunately, neither abolitionists nor 
politicians read the medical journals in the days “before the War”. 

Less abstract commentaries on Negroes and slavery are found in 
articles relating to the diseases, the hygiene, and the general care of 
plantation slaves. The Southern Medical Reports—a promising journal 
in which Sir William Osler was later to discover his “Alabama student”— 
contained specific criticism of the treatment of slaves amid some general 
praise of the institution. Thomas Affleck of Mississippi, a lay contributor 
writing on plantation hygiene, reported that Negro diet was deficient in 
vegetables, and that the pneumonia common in the cabins in winter was 
“greatly aggravated by the unskilful treatment of the overseers”. His 
comment on the care of Negro children was in sharp contrast to the 
pleasant traditions that have come down to us by word of mouth in the 
better families. The slave quarters “are often badly located”, he observed, 
the “children [are] allowed to be filthy; are suckled hurriedly, whilst 
the mother is over-heated”; and “a vast proportion die under nine or ten 
days, from the most unskilful management of negro midwives”.?? 

Another somber aspect of slavery was emphasized by Dr. Pendleton, 
when he noted the frequency. of abortion among Negro women. “All 
country practitioners”, he observed, “are aware of the frequent com- 
plaints of planters upon this subject.” There were four times as many 
abortions and miscarriages, in proportion to population, among the 
Negroes as among the whites. The planters were convinced, according 
to Pendleton, that the slaves resorted to the use of emmenagogues, but 
he himself was uncertain on this point It may be that there is material 
here for a hitherto unrecognized and somewhat bizarre chapter in the 
history of birth control in the United States. 

The probable persistence of malnutrition diseases among Negroes in 

21 “Health and Longevity of the Southern Seaports”, Southern Journal of Medicine 
and Pharmacy, Uf, 138 (Charleston, 1847). 

22 “On the Hygiene of Cotton Plantations and the Management of Negro Slaves”, 
Southern Med. Repts., Tl, 432 ff. (New Orleans, 1850). The journal appeared only for 
this and the preceding year. 


23 E., M. Pendleton, “On the Susceptibility of the Caucasian and African Races to the 
Different Classes of Disease”, thrid., J, 338. 
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the Lower South, long after the days of early settlement, also suggests 
an unhappy aspect of slave life. The evidence here, like all of that 
pertaining to the history of disease, is somewhat uncertain and is open 
to interpretation. It is not absolutely certain that the Negroes suffered 
from malnutrition—or, if they did, that poor whites did not also suffer 
in the same degree. It is suggestive, however, that the medical literature 
reported a serious disease peculiar to Negroes in the West Indies and in 
the Gulf region in the United States—a disease commonly known, after 
1800, by the none too illuminating name of cachexia africana. The 
symptoms were complicated and numerous—including dirt-eating, 
anemia, edema, melancholy, and heart failure. ‘The progress of the 
disease was moderately rapid and it was often fatal. 

Now that many diseases can be classified on a causal basis, it is easy 
to see that there was some hookworm infection involved. A study of 
the earlier French and British literature, as well as the American, leads 
to the view that serious malnutrition diseases were also present in this 
typically confused “clinical picture”* The relatively rapid and fatal 
character of the disorder was not typical of hookworm infection; certain 
symptoms suggest pellagra, and it is also possible that scurvy or beriberi 
were involved. The distribution of cachexia africana coincided with that 
of large sugar plantations on which Negroes were fed a routine diet of 
corn bread, salt pork, and molasses; and some physicians reported that 
the disease was cured by providing a variety of fresh foods. These facts 
suggest that large gangs of slaves were required, presumably because of 
the ignorance of their masters, to live upon disease producing diets. 

Professional literature sometimes expressed the political as well as 
the social spirit of the times. This is well illustrated in Samuel A. 
Cartwright’s contribution to the Southern Medical Reports on “The 
Diseases and Physical Peculiarities of the Negro Race”. Cartwright 
advanced the thesis that the main cause of the whole sectional controversy 
preceding the Civil War was Northern ignorance concerning matters 
medical and psychological. For, he declared, “the vulgar error that there 
is no difference in the negro’s organization, physiology and psychology, 

24 [J. B.] Dazille, Observations sur les Maladies des Nègres (Paris, 1792), I, 342 ff.; 
Benjamin Rush, “An account of the diseases peculiar to the. negroes in the West-Indies, 
and which are produced by their slavery”, American Museum, IV, 81 f. (Philadelphia, . 
1788); John Hunter, Observations on the Diseases of the Army in Jamaica (3d ed., London, 
1808), pp. 248 ff.; W. M. Carpenter, “Observations on the Cachexia Africana”, etc., New 
Orleans Medical Journal, I, 146-168 (1844); F. W. Craigin, “Observations on Cachexia 
Africana or Dirt-Eating”, Am. Jour. of the Med. Sciences, XVII, 356 ff. (1836); J. B. 


Duncan, “On the ... Diseases of the Parish of St. Mary, La.”, Southern Med. Repts., I,. 
194-195 (1849). 
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and that all the apparent difference arises from Southern slavery, is the 
cause of all those political agitations which are threatening to dissolve 
our Union. The knowledge to correct this most mischievous error”, he 
added, “. . . is to be found by cultivating comparative anatomy, phys- 
iology, history and ethnography.” Here is stated a scientific rather 
than an economic or political cause of the Civil War. The essay formed 
a part of what might be termed the scientific proslavery movement, 
which has received less attention than the literary movement directed 
toward the same end.” 

It has already been observed that medical men were among the first 
to protest the evils of industrial towns. They were often leaders in the 
sanitary reform movement which can be traced to the later eighteenth 
century, but which did not acquire much headway until after 1830. 
During the next two decades, the major reports on living conditions in 
industrial slums were prepared by socially minded physicians. Drs. 
Villermé of Paris, Arnott, Kay, and Smith of London, Griscom of New 
York, and Virchow. of Berlin are perhaps the best examples. Their 
individual descriptions of living conditions in Paris, in London, in New 
York, and in Silesia are valuable sources for the social history of the 
period?$ But these were transcended by another type of medical litera- 
ture; namely, the medical survey in which numbers of physicians co- 

| operated to portray the living conditions of a given area, in some cases 
‘of an entire nation. 

The most important example of this was the famous English Poor 
Law Board report of 1842, in which a lay sanitarian, Edwin Chadwick, 
analyzed the local statements submitted by the poor law doctors for every 
“union” in England. Supplementary data for parts of Scotland were 
included” Although this report on “the Sanitary Condition of the 

25 Ibid., I, 429. There was quite a body of such literature, including sociological, 
anthropological, and medical writings. Such authors as Fitzhugh, Hundley, Nott, and 
Van Evrie are already well known in this connection. 

26 [Louis René] Villermé, “Mémoire sur la mortalité en France dans la classe aisée et 
dans la classe indigente", Mém., Académie de médecine (Paris, 1828); and the same 
author's Tableau de l'état physique et moral des ouvriers employés dans les manufactures 
de coton, de laine, et de sote (2 vols., Paris, 1840); N. Arnott and J. P. Kay, “On the 
Prevalence of Certain Physical Causes of Fever in the Metropolis”, in appendix to the 
Fourth Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners (London, 1838); Southwood 
Smith, “Report on some of the Physical Causes of Sickness and Mortality”, etc., ibid.; 
John H. Griscom, The Sanitary Condition of the Laboring Population of New York 
(New York, 1845); Rudolf Virchow, “Mittheilungen über die in Oberschlesienherrschende 
Typhus-Epidemie”, Archiv fiir pathologische Anatomie (Berlin, 1848). 

27 Report ... on an Enquiry into the Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Population 
of Great Britain, with Appendices (London, 1842). 
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Labouring Population” was in origin an investigation of the poor law 
medical system, it afforded in fact a picture of the living conditions of 
the poorer urban classes throughout Great Britain. None of the other 
social investigations of the period, such as the studies made in the mines 
and in the factories, compared with it in scope. If one really wishes to 
know how the urban masses lived in early Victorian England, this 
great medical survey is the place par excellence in which to find that 
information. | 
. Similar investigations could hardly be made by physicians in the 
United States, where there was no Federal medical system. The National 
Institute of Washington attempted for some years to arrange for a 
survey, and finally persuaded the American Medical Association to 
undertake a study of urban conditions. The reports returned by that 
organization’s committee on hygiene, in 1848 and in 1849, contain some 
of the first critical descriptions of slur conditions in growing American 
cities Meanwhile, Lemuel Shattuck directed and drafted (1850) a 
famous sanitary survey of Massachusetts which threw considerable light 
on living conditions in that region.” No other state, however, was 
sufficiently progressive to provide for a similar study; and when Dr. 
John Shaw Billings revived in 1880 the plan for a great national survey, 
it was defeated by general indifference.°° Had this study ever been made, 
it would have afforded a cross-section view of American living conditions 
comparable to that of English life provided in the Report of 1842. 
Special surveys, fortunately, comprised but a small part of the litera- 
ture relating to the public health. As permanent health departments 
were established in progressive countries—first local or provincial bodies, 
later national offices as well—they issued regular reports which included 
no little material of social significance. Historians owe a considerable 
debt to cholera, in this connection, for it was largely fear of this disease 
which prompted the organization and publications of health depart- 
ments between 1830 and 1880. Anyone interested in the public health 
movement per se, naturally must use these official documents; and they 
have been consulted occasionally by general historians. It is only to be 
mentioned, in passing, that the American literature includes materials 
dating as early as the eighteenth century, and that some quite extensive 


28 See the Am. Med. Assoc., Transactions, I, 305 ff.; Il, 431 ff. (Philadelphia, 1848, 
1849). 

29 Report on the Sanitary Condition of Massachusetts (Boston, 1850). 

30 Fielding H. Garrison, “Geomedicine: a Science in Gestation”, Bulletin of the 
Institute of the History of Medicine, vol. I, no. 1, p. 5 (Suppl. to the Bulletin of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, vol. LII, no. 1 (Baltimore, January, 1933). 
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publications are available—such as the proceedings of the important 
national sanitary conventions of 1857-1860, and the Papers and Journal 
cf the American Public Health Association. General histories of the 
public health have been prepared for certain European nations, of which 
the most notable is Fischer’s recent work on Germany? No such study 
Fas been made for the United States, but a number of able works 
relating to the history of special regions or to special phases of the Amer- 
ican story have appeared in recent decades.” 

Works on personal hygiene, as well as on public hygiene, reveal the 
habits of a people. This is true of the older histories of health, and books 
on hygiene proper. The first of these histories, in English, is probably 
that of James Mackenzie (1758) ;** but far more valuable is the encyclo- 

2dic work of Sir John Sinclair, published at Edinburgh in 1807.5* The 
leter work contains, among much other matter, a bibliography listing 
nzarly nineteen hundred items, and an interesting section on the de- 
velopment of sports and games which has much the character of a source 
for eighteenth century Britain. To one who does not share the prevailing 
mania for golf, it is quite encouraging to find therein a lament that the 
grand old game of Scotland went into a decline during that period. The 
implication that a similar fate may befall it in twentieth century America 
is most encouraging. 

Less obvious is another type of literature which is medical in a broad 
sense of the term. The popular health papers and journals were often 
ephemeral as individual publications, but were most persistent as a type 
in this country from about 1830 to the present time. Some are largely 

31 Alfons Fischer, Geschichte des deutschen Gesundheitswesens (2 vols., Berlin, 1933). 
Nete also Sir John Simon, English Sanitary Institutions (London, 1890); and Sir 
Malcolm Morris, The Story of English Public Health (London, 1919). Sir Arthur 
Newsholme’s International Studies (London and Baltimore, 1931) and his work, in 
col:aboration with John Adams Kingsbury, entitled Red Medicine: Socialized Health in 


Sotiet Russia (New York, 1933), afford detailed information on recent history through- 
out Europe. 

32 References are given in the author’s “Origins of the Public Health Movement in 
the United States”, Annals of Medical History, N. S., 1, 654 ff. (Philadelphia, 1929). The 
most valuable local history is William Travis Howard, Public Health Administration and 
the Natural History of Disease in Baltimore, Maryland, 1795-1920 (Washington, 1924). 
Prosably the best state history is that of Massachusetts, given in George Chandler Whipple, 
Star Sanitation (Cambridge, 1917). An outstanding study of Federal health work is 
Robert D. Leigh's, Federal Health Administration in the United States (New York, 1927), 
which includes much historical material. Mazÿck P. Ravenel, ed., 4 Half Century of 
Public Health: (New York, 1921), contains short historical articles which afford the most 
comprehensive picture of later American developments. | 

83 The History of Health and the Art of Preserving It (Edinburgh)... 

34 Code of Health and Longevity (4 vols., Edinburgh). 
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worthless, but others—such as the Grahamite papers—at least afford 
interesting side lights on the habits and customs of their time, from 
bathing to birth control.” 

It is generally recognized, finally, that the history of the medical 
profession itself represents a significant phase of social and cultural 
evolution. Excellent work has been done by medical historians, as by 
Packard and recently by Sigerist,®* in tracing the American story; but 
the subject is a complicated one, and probably merits further study. It 
includes such phases as the history of professional training and licensing, 
the related difficulties with quackery and sectarianism, the development 
of professional ethics, and the now much mooted question of the organ- 
ization and economics of medical practice?” The single topic of the 
relation of American medicine to the European, affording as it does a 
specific illustration of the transition of culture across the Atlantic, is 
worthy of the most careful investigation. 

On all these matters, the publications of nearly every local and state 
medical society, to say nothing of individual essays and regular journals, 
contain a vast amount of pertinent material. This is not at all technical 
in character, and occasionally approaches the level of genuine literature. 
There are few more enlightening essays on the status of American cul- 
ture, for example, than the reports on American medical literature sub- 
mitted to the American Medical Association between 1848 and 1852. 
These essays seem to be little known, apparently because they remain 
buried in the Transactions of the association. It was here that Holmes, 
voicing that same interest in a national culture which animated Emerson 
and other contemporaries, deplored the continued colonial dependence 
of medical authors upon British publications. Most native writers, he 
declared, were simply putting “English portraits of disease in American 
frames”.58 


35 E.g., the Boston Health Journal and Advocate of Physiological Reform (1840); 
the New York Herald of Health, which had a long run in that city after ca. 1850. 

36 Francis R. Packard, History of Medicine in the United States (2d ed., 2 vols., 
New York, 1931); Henry E. Sigerist, Amerika und die Medizin (Leipzig, 1933); and 
the same work, translated by Hildegard Nagel under the title American Medicine (New 
York, 1934). 

37It may be observed that the final report of the “Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care” (Medical Care for the American People, Chicago, 1932) contains data 
which will probably prove of great value to the future historian. Dr. Harry H. Moore, who 
served as director of this study, also contributed a section on “Health and Medical Practice” 
to President Hoover’s report on Recent Social Trends (New York, 1933), Il, 1061 ff, 
which will probably have a similar value. 

38 Am. Med. Assoc., Trans., I, 283-288 (Philadelphia, 1848). I am assuming here 
that Holmes wrote this report, since he was chairman of the committee on medical litera- 
ture which submitted it that year. The style also would suggest his authorship. 
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Even the most technical medical literature is occasionally of some 
general interest. It may directly reflect the whole intellectual tone of a 
given period, as does the speculative German work of the naturphi- 
losophie era early in the nineteenth century. Or, again, the introductory 
sections of a technical work may prove suggestive, when the remainder 
of its pages are quite barren for the general reader. Thus an introductory : 
letter, in a work by Dr. Charles D. Meigs, contains a typically Victorian 
tribute to the “genteel female” which should prove of passing interest 
to the historian of feminism. The good doctor solemnly assures his 
students that woman’s “intellectual force is different from that of her 
master and lord”; and after much more to the same effect, concludes that 
her place is in the home “except when, like the star of day, she deigns:to 
issue forth to the woild, to exhibit her beauty and her grace”.*? All this 
sweetness and light went to make up a lecture on obstetrics. It would be 
difficult to find anything sweeter—or lighter, for that matter—in the 
hearts and flowers literature of the period. 

Here and there throughout his pages, Meigs refers to his patients as 
“the dear little ladies”—a phrase which now appears somewhat incon- 
gruous in such a setting. The Victorians could practice a sort of brutal , 
realism, however, for all their sentiment. It was this same influential 
physician who denied his “dear ladies” the benefit of aseptic procedures, 
when these were first advocated by the critical Dr. Holmes. The result- 
ing controversy between the Boston anatomist and the Philadelphia 
obstetrician was one of the most dramatic in the history of American 
medicine. 

It would be easy, it may be observed in conclusion, to exaggerate the 
value of medical sources in general historiography. The greatest part 
of this literature is naturally of interest only to medical men. But this 
affords no reason for overlooking the pertinent material which is there. 
The necessity for working through many irrelevant pages is by no means 
peculiar to the use of professional literature. It is the typical experience, 
as many a distracted searcher knows, of those who struggle through 
newspaper files. And here one distinct advantage inheres in the use of 
medical sources. Probably no other materials can be so easily checked 
and located. We owe this largely to the development of American library 
technique and bibliographical organization. 

Until almost 1880, physicians had available only catalogues for special 
subjects or for individual authors. But about that year, the U. S. A. 


39 “Sexual Peculiarities” (Letter IV), in Females and Their Diseases (Philadelphia, 
1848), pp. go ff. 
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Surgeon General’s Library began to issue the Index Medicus of current 
publications, and also the first series of its great Index Catalogue. The 
first edition of the latter was completed in 1895, a second in 1916, a 
third in 1933, and a fourth is under way. No less than forty-eight large 
volumes have been published to date. The presiding genius in the 
original preparation of this work was John Shaw Billings, a versatile 
physician who later became the first director of the New York Public 
Library.*° He was ably assisted by Robert Fletcher and by Fielding H. 
Garrison. Today, the Surgeon General’s Library contains nearly a 
million volumes and probably constitutes the greatest medical library 
in existence. In the Catalogue, a standard reference work the world 
over, the historian will find the most specific subject as well as author 
headings, and under each of these both books and a select list of periodi- 
cal items in all European languages. A considerable percentage of the 
. more important materials listed here will also be found in other large 
medical libraries. 

The facilities thus afforded for checking medical sources make their 
use seem relatively simple and final in comparison with the exploitation 
of ordinary newspapers or correspondence. There have always been 
individual historians, of course, who used medical materials; and a 
number of American historians have recently made more general use 
of these sources.** Yet it is still true, that there is no other great corpus 
of literature which is so little employed by scholars at large“? The Index 
Catalogue itself is not mentioned in excellent manuals of historical 
bibliography, which list with great care practically all other guides 
available. 

It is a fair prediction that once historians become familiar with the 
great bibliographical tool which Billings developed they will consult 
the medical sources more frequently and more systematically. The 
historical needle in the medical haystack is not so hard to find after all, 
and is sometimes well worth the searching. 

Ricard H. Suryock. 

Duke University, 

40 See Walter F. Willcox, “John Shaw Billings”, Dict. Am. Biog., II, 266 ff.; and, for 
the full account, Fielding H. Garrison, John Shaw Billings: a Memoir (New York, 1915). 

41 Notably Lynn Thorndike and other medievalists interested in the history of 
European science. A recognition of the value of medical sources for American social 
history will be found in several of the volumes of the History of American Life series, 
edited by Dixon R. Fox and Arthur M. Schlesinger. Examples of the intensive use of 
medical materials are afforded in such recent American biographies as Nathan G. Good- 
man, Benjamin Rush (Philadelphia, 1934); and Courtney Robert Hall, 4 Scientist in the 


Early Republic, Samuel Lotham Mitchill, 1764-1831 (New York, 1934). 
42 Unless it is the legal literature. This is another story. 
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AN important change in Austrian commercial policy occurred in the 
decade of the sixties of the nineteenth century. During the first half 
of the century the Hapsburg monarchy clung to the ideal of a closed 
commercial state as an essential means of strengthening and preserving 
its heterogeneous empire. The varied production of its territories and 
its location apart from northwestern Europe supported this policy. Thus 
while many other states of Europe were beginning to experience the in- 
dustrial revolution and were responding to new theories of international 
trade, Austria remained backward in industrial development and isolated 
commercially. è 

Austria’s first recognition of the inadequacy of this policy.came when 
her leadership in Germany was threatened by the growth of Prussia’s 
power, particularly through the development of the Zollverein. During 
the years of struggle to secure participation in such a tariff union, espe- 
cially under the leadership of Bruck, the great liberal minister of com- 
merce, a definite change toward a more liberal policy had begun. But 
commercial policy played a subordinate part in that drama. Political 
aims were the determining factors, no matter how these might have been 
concealed at any particular time. The definite exclusion of Austria from 
a German tariff union in 1865 brought her rather abruptly to a realiza- 
tion of her unenviable situation in regard to commercial relations with 
other nations, and it is then that we find a commercial policy developing 
which was dictated primarily by the economic rather than the political 
needs of the state. Two of the major points were the liberal reform of 
the tariff and the establishment of closer relations with other nations by 
means of treaties of commerce. The system of prohibitions, relinquished 
in principle in a reform undertaken in 1851, but still effective in practice, 
was to be abandoned and commercial treaties were to be concluded with 
other nations, with the hope of stimulating Austrian agriculture and 
industry. 

The decisive step was the treaty concluded with France on December 
1, 1866. Its significance is due to its effectiveness as an instrument of 
the new tariff policy and the important part it played in the acceleration 
of the industrial revolution and stimulation of economic progress within 
Austria rather than to the extent of commercial intercourse which fol- 
lowed between the two nations. It was the first treaty with a West 
European power outside of Germany to contain a tariff, and this pro- 
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vided for marked reduction in a number of duties. Further, it contained 
a most-favored-nation clause enabling both nations to share in tariff 
reductions which either might grant in future to other nations. Thus it 
was a factor in the general lowering of tariff walls and increased inter- 
action of economic forces which marked the era of the sixties and early 
seventies in Western Europe. 

Prior to 1866 no treaty of commerce existed between France and 
Austria. The limited trade between the two nations was carried on 
mainly via the Mediterranean. Some early negotiations between the 
two countries in the forties concerned water-borne trade, but these had 
no substantial results... Following the important Anglo-French com- 
mercial treaty of 1860, France made overtures to Austria concerning a 
similar agreement. But Austria felt that such a treaty would seriously 
weaken her position in opposing the most-favored-nation treaty being 
negotiated by France and Prussia, and the proposal was allowed to drop. 
When that treaty became a reality, Vienna sought to secure modification 
of the objectionable most-favored-nation clause through direct negotia- 
tion with France, but in vain. 

The acceptance of the French treaty by the German states and the 
renewal of the Zollverein produced a situation which rendered action 
by Austria imperative. The new conventional tariffs plus the most- 
favored-nation principle resulted in a widespread lowering of tariff 
walls. This left Austria, which had no such treaty except with the 
Zollverein, at a disadvantage and threatened her with economic isolation. 
Therefore in pursuance of the principle of tariff reform by means of 
commercial treaties, adopted in the fall of 1864, the government deter- 
mined on a unified plan “which would include treaties with England 
and France prior to the adoption of a new general tariff”.? Such a plan, 


1 Projet d'un Mémoire addresser par le Cabinet impérial de Vienne au Gouvernement 
français . . . [1850], Archiv des Innern, Justiz, und Handels, 671/HM, 1851. (This 
repository will be referred to hereafter as Arch. I. J. H., with document references follow- 
ing.) In a Note pour le Ministre, Dec. 28, 1854 (Archives des Affaires étrangères, Direc- 
tion commerciale, série C, carton 3A, dossier 4), there is mention of overtures made by 
Vienna in the last years of Louis Philippe’s reign. In the early fifties an attempt at 
negotiations failed due to Austria’s suspicion of French designs to forestall a German 
economic union. Buol to Bourgueney, July 31, 1853, and May 29, 1854, ibid. 

2 Promemoria, May 27, 1865, Haus- Hof- und Staatsarchiv, F5/V 3. “It would be 
useless to deny”, states the Promemoria, “that after the step taken by Prussia entrance into 
the system of commercial treaties of the Western powers has become a necessity for 
Austria, and can contribute substantially to the preservation of peace”. Hock, Austrian tariff 
expert, pointed out that Austria should use tariff reductions, which were inevitable, to 
secure for her industry advantages in France which other states already enjoyed. Adolf 
Beer, Österreichische Handelspolitik im neunzehnten Jahrhundert (Vienna, 1891), pp. 
268-260. 
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of course, could not solve all of Austria’s economic difficulties. She 
lacked both a well-planned scheme of economic development and a firm 
commercial policy, and had failed to keep pace with the new economic 
growth of Europe. Now, as the government endeavored to make its 
new policy effective, it was constantly hampered by conditions that were 
the direct result of its earlier failure to recognize the soundness and 
necessity of economic reforms. It was essential, therefore, that many 
other liberal changes go hand in hand with tariff reform. 

In October, 1864, both France and Austria expressed the desire to 
negotiate a commercial treaty, but nothing could be done until the new 
treaty between Austria and the Zollverein had been concluded. This was 
signed in April, 1865. In September an event happened which smoothed 
the way for the Austrian government. The principal minister, Belcredi, 
to carry out a scheme of federalization, issued the Manifesto of Septem- 
ber 20, which suspended the constitution, but left to the government the 
power to handle all urgent matters, especially those involving the fnan- 
cial and commercial interests of the empire.* One important consequence 
was that it was no longer necessary to secure the approval of treaties of 
commerce by the strongly protectionist Reichsrath; these would be rati- 
fied by action of the council of ministers and the decree of the emperor.” 
Inasmuch as it was the government rather than parliament which was 
the force behind the new commercial policy, the significance of this 
change which left the government unhampered by parliamentary delay 
and denial will be appreciated. 

The first announcements of the new government clearly indicated 
the liberal character of its commercial policy. The financial needs of 
the state had much to do with it, for as usual, Austria needed credit. 


3 The draft of a new general tariff was laid before the Reichsrath in April, 1865. It 
was to take effect on January 1, 1866, in respect to all nations equally except those refusing 
to grant most-favored-nation treatment, against whom an additional levy of forty per cent 
might be made. Because of insufficient time for debate, a temporary tariff was passed 
maintaining the differential system. As a result both England and France were anxious for 
most-favored-nation agreements. 

4 London Times, Sept. 22, 1865, p. 10. The Reichsrath did not meet again until May 
20, 1867, after the conclusion of the Ausgleich between Austria and Hungary. 

5 Treaties with England, France, Italy, Netherlands, Belgium, and Liberia were con- 
cluded under this regime. It is interesting to note that in France also it was the power of 
the emperor to conclude treaties of commerce without the approval of the Chambers which 
made it possible for him to carry out his plan for a series of such treaties. Arthur Louis 
Dunham, The Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce of 1860 (Ann Arbor, 1930), pp. 42-43. 

6 Approximately $43,000,000 was required to meet payments due the National Bank; 
not a large sum in itself, but in view of constant deficits and the weight of the national 
debt it represented a great additional burden. See London Times, July 4, 1865, p. 12. 
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In July, 1865, negotiations for loans had been begun with English 
capitalists, but the Austrian government soon realized that there was 
little hope of securing loans in either London or Paris if it did not turn 
from the old protective system which had become so distasteful to 
Western Europe, and open her markets to trade. But economic interests 
were by no means the only determining factors. The desire to improve 
foreign relations was of influence. In view of her differences with Prussia 
over the Schleswig-Holstein question, it was highly desirable to improve 
relations with England and France through treaties of commerce. 

Two men in the Belcredi ministry played important roles in making 
the new policy effective. One was Count Larisch, minister of finance, 
who was intimately concerned with the tariff from that standpoint and 
worked in close co-operation with the minister of commerce in the treaty 
negotiations. The other was Baron von Wiillerstorf, minister of com- 
merce. 

The task of finding a suitable head for the ministry of commerce had 
been difficult. Since Bruck’s able administration in the early fifties this 
department had been little more than an adjunct of the ministries of 
foreign affairs and finance, with neither power in affairs of state nor 
unity within itself. The prestige of the office had sunk so low that one 
after another of those asked to assume the post gave their excuses.’ 
Finally, however, the position, the potential responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities of which were indeed great, was accepted by Admiral von 
Wiillerstorf, whose administrative capacity and broad views had already 
won recognition.’ Observations during travels in Western Europe of 
the benefits which followed increased freedom of commercial inter- 
course had strengthened his conviction that a liberal commercial policy 
was essential to the economic development of Austria. She too must 
lower trade barriers and broaden her contacts with the rest of the world, 
or suffer in ever-increasing degree the results of her isolation? He was in 

T The office was refused by Schwarz, director of the Austrian consulate at Paris, by 
Baron Hübner, who according to the Times “cannot possibly know anything about com- 
mercial matters”, and by Von Scheeffer, director of the Austrian consulate in London. 
London Times, July 8, 22, p. 10; Aug. 2, 5, 16, p. 10; and Sept. 13, 1865, p. ro. 

8 While perhaps lacking in commercial experience, he was “as well versed in com- 
mercial matters as a theorist can possibly be”. He had shown his administrative ability 
in reorganizing the naval department at Trieste and in his capacity as director of the 
Naval Academy there. In 1857-1858 he was in command of the ‘Novara’ Expedition 
which circled the globe in the interests of natural science and of Austria’s foreign trade. 
London Times, Oct. 11, 1865. 


? The keynote of his policy was given in an address soon after he assumed office on 
Sept. 30, 1865. “It is necessary for Austria”, he said, “that all commerce should be free, 
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full agreement with the plan for commercial treaties, and furthermore 
was determined that the ministry of commerce should take the lead in: 
their negotiation. 

The ministry of foreign affairs was already involved in unofficial 
negotiations with the English, who were persistent in their attempt to 
secure most-favored-nation treatment together with special reductions 
on textiles. The treaty with England, concluded on December 16, 1865, 
was essentially such an agreement. Austria set the maximum of twenty- 
five per cent ad valorem for duties on English goods from January 1, 
1867, and twenty per cent from January 1, 1870. A supplementary con- 
vention was to be negotiated after the conclusion of the treaty with 
France and the establishment of a new general tariff. There was no 
effort to include a schedule of specific duties, since the French treaty 
would contain this and England would receive automatically the bene- 
fits of any reduction. Thus negotiations with France assumed greater 
significance, for the tariff incorporated in the new treaty would affect 
directly all nations concluding most-favored-nation agreements with 
either France or Austria. 

It was coincident with the successful conclusion of loan operations 
in Paris that Austria informed the French government that she was 
ready to begin active negotiations." These negotiations fall into two 
parts divided by the crisis of July and August, 1866, when Austria and 
Prussia were at war. Preliminary discussions were begun in Paris, 
therefore, but since these were handled by the foreign office rather than 
and that labour sbould receive a better remuneration. All obstacles which oppose the free 
development of material interests ought, therefore, to be removed.” London Times, Oct. 
11, 1865, p. 10. It is important to note that Wiillerstorf laid emphasis on the necessity of 
broad reform in regard to general domestic business life as well as in commercial relations 
with foreign nations. See his Vermischte Schriften (Graz, 1889) for his ideas on 
economic affairs. 

10 Only two specific duties were fixed, the Austrian export duty on rags and the import 
duty on salted herring. Léopold Neumann and Adolphe de Plason, Recueil des traités 
et conventions conclus par l'Autriche avec les puissances étrangères, depuis 1763 jusqu’à 
nos jours (Vienna, 1877), N. S., vol. IV, no. 328. 

11 ‘Telegram, Mensdorff to Metternich, Nov. 12, 1865, Staatsarchiv, F5/V 21. Alex- 
ander von Matlekovits (Die Zollpolitik der Gsterreichisch-ungariséhen Monarchie vom 
Jahre 1850 bis zur Gegenwart, Budapest, 1877, p. 103) states that the treaty with France 
was made partly on political grounds and partly because France had supported Austrian 
credit operations more than England. Too much emphasis should not, be placed on the 
desire for financial aid as an actual cause of the treaty with France. While there are 
frequent references to loans and the effect of negotiations for a commercial treaty on such 
operations in the documents concerning England, they are conspicuously absent from 


records of the French negotiations. Plans for a treaty with France had been made before 
loan operations began, and for other reasons, as we have seen. 
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+ by the ministry of commerce, the latter could deal with the important 


a 


matter only at second hand. The determination of Wiillerstorf to give 
his department independence and power commensurate with its respon- 
sibilities is seen in the request that his first assistant, Pretis, be delegated 
to assist Schwarz, in charge of the ee negotiations for the for- 
eign office, and eventually replace him.” 

Austria’s position in the negotiation of commercial treaties was made 
exceedingly difficult by the deplorable lack of information concerning her 


‘own economic condition. No adequate study of the tariff question had 


been made, and one of Wiillerstorf’s first acts was to secure a joint com- 
mission of the departments of commerce and finance to do this very 
essential work. It had been planned to use the temporary tariff as the 
basis of negotiations with France and England. But it held, in general, 
to the old duties and both states had demanded reductions far greater 
than had ever been considered possible* Between these demands on 
the one hand and the pressure of domestic industrial interests and the 
financial needs of the state on the other, the proper course was often most 
difficult to determine and delay was inevitable. 

At the first of the preliminary discussions the French offered most- 
favored-nation treatment on the basis of full reciprocity, and presented 
proposals for five treaties and conventions which they hoped to negotiate: 
(1) a treaty of commerce; (2) a treaty of navigation; (3) a convention 
on copyrights; (4) a railway convention; # and (5) a convention con- 
cerning the settlement of estates through consular offices. The Austrian 
representatives in turn presented the draft of the new tariff as a basis for 
the negotiations and declared that her duties would not exceed twenty- 
five per cent ad valorem.’® The results of these preliminary conversa- 
tions were formulated in two official preparatory conferences on the 2oth 


12 Of especial significance is the final paragraph of the letter: “While I await your 
Excellency’s further pleasure I feel compelled in closing to voice my conviction that since 
His Majesty the Emperor has been moved to appoint a minister of commerce, treaties must 
henceforth fall completely within the province of the ministry of commerce, whose effective- 
ness without this agendum, which strikes so deeply in the economic life of the empire, 
would be impaired very decidedly.” Wüllerstorf to Mensdorff, Oct. 19, 1865, Archiv des 
Finanzministeriums, ad 4673/FM, 1866. 

13 Promemoria zur Zoll- und Handelsfrage, minister of foreign affairs to minister of 
commerce, Oct. 2, 1865, Staatsarchiv, F5/V 4 

14 The railway convention was not in the list of agreements finally ratified, but one 
on consular offices was added. 

15 This was the tariff which the Reichsrath had been unable to pass before its dissolu- 
tion in July, and which the government wished to use as the basis of all its new treaty 
tariffs. Schwarz to Metternich, Nov. 21, 1865, Staatsarchiv, F5/V 25. 
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and 22d of December. Negotiations then were adjourned to give both 
governments opportunity to study the draft agreements, which in their 
final form were to constitute a complete commercial code. 

Willerstorf had become increasingly impatient over the desultory 
handling of the preliminary discussions by the foreign office. The pro- 
tectionists were showing greater strength and he saw that if they were 
given time they would arouse the chambers of commerce to opposition 
which might prove fatal to the program of the government." Both he 
and Pretis became convinced that the best means of speeding the work ` 
and arriving at sound decisions as to the Austrian position on questions 
remaining unsettled at the conferences was the creation of a commission 
within their own ministry, with representatives from the ministries of 
foreign affairs and finance, to make necessary studies and correlate views. 
Such a commission was formed in February, with Pretis in active 
charge. Unofficial organizations, notably the chambers of commerce, 
industry, and agriculture, were asked to name advisers, but permission 
to sit with the commission was denied." In spite of the good work of 
this body, however, delays were frequent because necessary facts and 
figures so often were not at hand. Metternich wrote one of his character- 
istic letters to Mensdorff describing in no uncertain terms the bad effect 
produced in France by the inaction, and was assured that the tariff com- 
mission would complete its work by the end of March, when negotiations 
would be continued.*° In due time the commission submitted to the 

16 France requested lower duties on numerous articles and suggested that ad valorem 
duties on textiles would obviate the inconveniences of the Austrian specific duties. 
Austria also had a list of items on which she wished reductions, among which steel goods 
and glassware were of particular importance. Considerable discussion of the question 


of duties on sugar and distilled spirits brought no agreement and these were reserved for 
later negotiations. 

There were eleven sessions of the preparatory conferences held in Paris from Dec. 20, 
1865, to Nov. 13, 1866. See Staatsarchiv, F5/V 54 and Arch. Aff. Etr., Dir. Commer., 
C-3B-2 for minutes. The final sessions were held at Vienna between Nov. 20 and the 
signing of the treaty on Dec. 11, 1866. See Staatsarchiv, F5/V 54 for minutes. 

17 The chambers of commerce had considerable influence in Austrian economic affairs. 
A regulation of 1850 gave them a uniform organization throughout the empire. They 
served commerce and industry within distinct limits of territory, and presented their views 
to the minister of commerce to aid him in developing industry and trade. Each made an 
annual report to the government in March. 

18 The commission was approved by the emperor on Feb. 14, 1866. Wüllerstorf to 
Francis Joseph, Feb. 11, 1866, Arch. I. J. H., 294/HM, 1866. 

19 Wiillerstor£ did not wish to give any interests occasion to complain that they were 
given no hearing, but carefully guarded against disruption of the government's program. 
Mensdorff to Wiillerstorf, Feb. 11, 1866, 1bid., 253 /HM, 1866. 

20 Metternich to Mensdorff, Mar. 7, 1866, and Mensdorff to Metternich, Mar. 12, 
1866, Staatsarchiv, F5/V 30a, no. Fo, and 30b. 
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ministers of finance and commerce a set of proposals based on negotia- 
tions thus far, and the Paris conferences were resumed.” 

One of the most important questions to Austria was that of duties on 
steel. Because of antiquated methods, very inadequate means of trans- 
port, and unfavorable economic conditions in general, the cost of pro- 
duction of steel was relatively high, although the quality was excellent. 
The extensive scythe and sickle industry, which had a large trade with 
France, suffered greatly because of the advantage given German pro- 
ducers by the treaty between France and the Zollverein.”” One of 
Austria’s first and most insistent requests, therefore, had been for reduc- 
tions on steel. The French commissioners contended that assurances 
given to the French metal industry at the time of the English treaty of 
1860 would not allow of such action. But Vienna declared that sub- 
stantial reductions were an essential point of the treaty and persisted in 
her demands with such force that in March, 1866, Gramont, the French 
ambassador, urged his government to lower the duties, adding that 
Paulin Talabot, an authority on such matters, had assured him that the 
French steel industry did not require such duties, which were nearly 
prohibitive.** 

Another demand stressed by Austria was for reciprocity in indirect 
trade, a concession which Austria had endeavored to secure in the early 
fifties but without success. Under the existing French law, this trade 
was largely reserved for French shipping through the imposition of 
surtaxes. In spite of this, Austrian ships had built up a considerable 
carrying trade between the Levant and France. This indirect trade had 
become an important part of her commerce, capable of considerable ex- 
pansion if the taxes on it were reduced. She contended that under the 
principle of reciprocity France should grant this trade the same treat-. 


21 France desired that Vienna subscribe to the Sugar Convention of 1864 between 
France, Great Britain, Belgium, and the Netherlands which established the bases of the 
drawback on exported refined sugar, so that she could market refined sugar in Austria, 
but the latter, finding no advantage in such a step, refused. See Larisch to Wüllerstorf, 
Jan. 14, 1866, ibid., V 54, for an exposition of the sugar problem. There was considerable 
discussion also over duties on spirits. It was really a question as to whether the customs 
duty and excise should be combined, as in Austria, or levied separately, as in France. In 
the final conferences at Vienna Austria agreed to the French method. 

22 Under the latter Zollverein producers paid 144 francs per 100 kgs. less duty than 
did those of Austria. Sitzungsberichte der Handels- und Gewerbe-Kammer fiir Österreich 
unter der Enns (Vienna, 1871), session of Oct. 11, 1865. 

23 Gramont to Herbet, Mar. 27, 1866, Arch. Aff. Etr., Dir. Commer., C-3B-1 and 2; 
also minister of foreign affairs to minister of commerce, Apr. 4, 1865, Archives nationales, 
F12-6471. Paulin Talabot was a noted French engineer. He was head of the Lyon- 
Méditerranée railroad system and a member of the Corps législatif, 
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ment that French ships received? The whole question was suddenly 
given the prospect of a satisfactory solution by the announcement of 
the French government in November, 1865, that already a new naviga- 
tion law abolishing all special taxes on foreign ships had been laid before 
the Corps législatif and its passage would accord Austria the benefits 
she desired.” 

Although agreement had been reached on a number of points at 
issue, much remained to be done before the commercial code could be 
completed. In addition to the difficulties already mentioned, the critical 
political situation which. Austria faced in the spring of 1866 affected 
practically every phase of government activity, causing constant hesita- 
tion and uncertainty. “They are working seriously on the treaty of 
commerce”, wrote Gramont, “but.truly it must be admitted that Austria 
has no good fortune and that the circumstances are not propitious for 
carrying out, with the necessary calm and perseverance, a political, an 
‘ddministrative, a financial, and a commercial reform all at the same 
moment”? Furthermore, the crisis in her relations with Prussia con- 
stantly grew more acute, until in June she faced her old rival once again 
on the issue of the hegemony in Germany. Under such conditions com- 
mercial affairs were quickly lost sight of. In May the negotiations with 
France were postponed until the return of more favorable conditions; 
not, however, until a memorandum had been dispatched to Paris in 
response to the French ‘request for the proposals of Austria on unsettled 
questions, so that these could be studied during the delay occasioned 
by the Austro-Prussian crisis.” 

At the end of September France deemed the political situation in the 
monarchy sufficiently settled to submit a note verbale in reply. In this 
communication she’ plainly showed her dissatisfaction with the results 
of the Paris conferences and in the interests of a speedy conclusion of 
the treaty urged Vienna to send a commissioner to Paris empowered to 
make definite decisions in regard to all but the most important points. 
Gramont, in transmitting this note to the Austrian government, sug- 
gested that Pretis would be very acceptable i in this position, and urged 
all possible speed. The note itself disclosed few changes in the position 


24 France refused, holding that the most-favored-nation treatment was compensated . 


by the freedom from tonnage tax enjoyed by Austrian ships at Marseilles, together with 
trading privileges in Algeria. 

25 Promemoria to the minister of eds affairs, Nov. 24, 1865, Staatsarchiv, F5/V 54. 

26 “The progress of our negotiations”, added Gramont, “reminds me a little of the 
libretto of the ballet in which one sees constantly: ‘Three steps forward---three steps back- 
wards—posture erect.” Gramont to Herbet, Apr. 13, 1866, Arch. Aff. Ét., Dir. 
Commer., C-3B-1. 

27 Arch. I. J. H., 736/HM, May 21, 1866; Arch. Nat., Fr2-6471. 
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of France. It was quite evident that she was awaiting the coming con- 

ferences in the hope that opportune concessions might lead Austria to 
s > = 28 

prompt and definitive action. 

Vienna willingly acceded to the French request for a special com- 
missioner, and that same month Pretis took up the work at Paris.” 
It is interesting to note that he himself drafted his official instructions, 
which allowed him considerable scope in the adjustment of matters in 
dispute? The preliminary conferences were resumed on October 29 
and concluded on November 13, 1866. Pretis quickly satisfied French 
demands for reductions on a number of items and France in turn 
granted lower duties on a number of Austrian specialties.** 

Because of the growing network of most-favored-nation agree- 
ments, the question of tariff rates involved not merely the immediate 
negotiators but their relations with other states as well. In view of 
-this, France was particularly concerned with the settlement of the 
controversy over the steel tariff. Reductions in the duties on Austrian 
steel meant reductions for English, Belgian, and Italian steel also? 
French ironmasters had vigorously opposed the new iron and steel 
duties of the Treaty of 1860 with England. To placate them, the 
emperor had given assurance of the stability of these duties during the 
life of the treaty; therefore it was a question whether the reductions 
which Austria desired could be made without arousing too much 
opposition and invoking the charge of bad faith against the govern- 
ment.’ 

Charles Combes, French inspector general of mines, was asked to 

28 Staatsarchiv, Fs/V 33c. The proposals in regard to various items which were 
submitted by Austria are taken up and answered in this note. See also Gramont to 
Wiillerstorf, Sept. 29, 1866, Arch. I. J. H., 1526/HM, 1866. 

29 “The iron is hot and the moment to strike has come”, Gramont wrote Herbet 
on Oct. 7. “Pretis is the right arm of the minister, his alter ego. You can talk to him as 
though he were the minister himself. He is, moreover, an active, capable, and very 
intelligent man, without prejudice and liberal in his ideas.” Arch. Aff. Etr., Dir. Commer., 
C-3B-7. 

80 The original draft of the official instructions, signed by Wüllerstorf, is in Arch. 
I. J. H., 1571/HM, 1866, Wüllerstorf to Pretis, Oct. 13, 1866. 

31 Austria’s decision to lower the duty on spirits and to grant an optional duty of ten 
per cent ad valorem on glassware in lieu of specific duties cleared away two points of 
difficulty. She also agreed to the Zollverein tariff on soap, which France desired. France 
agreed to leave the reduction of the Austrian duty on olive oil to the negotiations between 
Austria and Italy, since Vienna wished to use the reduction in bargaining for concessions 
from her southern neighbor. Preparatory conferences, 4th sess., Paris, Oct. 29, 1866, 
Staatsarchiv, F5/V 54. 

82 These states had concluded most-favored-nation treaties with France. 


33 Combes to Ozenne, director of foreign trade in the ministry of commerce, Oct. 
16, 1866, Arch. Nat., Fr2-6471. 
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investigate the matter, and his findings are of interest. During the 
” negotiations of the Anglo-French Treaty of 1860 he had shown that 
the steel tariff asked for by the French manufacturers was far higher 
than the extra cost of production justified. The tariff adopted was a 
compromise, and Combes declared that the growing prosperity of large 
steel plants in France since the treaty became effective showed that 
the duties were too high rather than too low.* Improvements in 
production had diminished the spread between the costs in England 
and France, and the latter was depending less and less on the former 
for her supply. The existing tariffs, he concluded, were not necessary 
to safeguard the French metallurgical industry, while they were dis- 
tinctly prejudicial to the construction industry in general and-to the 
railroads in particular. No disinterested person acquainted with the 
facts would counsel their establishment, if they did not exist. His 
testimony was so convincing that the French government forthwith 
offered Austria the scale of duties suggested by him, and these were 
accepted without further discussion Thus Austria won an important 
concession for her iron and steel industry, and at the same time these 
reductions were passed on to England, Belgium, and Italy. 

Reductions in duties on the finer grades of textiles were much desired 
by France, and Pretis was able to offer satisfactory concessions in regard 
to cotton, woolen, and linen goods? But on silk goods no agreement 
could be reached in the preparatory conferences. As Vienna had done 
in the question of steel, so Paris did in insisting on a substantial modifica- 
tion of silk duties as an essential point of the treaty. The Austrian tariff 
commission had recommended a reduction for finest silks from the 1250 
francs per 100 kg. of the general tariff to 750 francs, this duty to be 
reduced further to 600 francs in case that seemed necessary to satisfy 
France. 


34 In 1860 Combes testified that the difference in cost of production of steel bars 
between Sheffield and St. Etienne was covered by a duty of 12 francs 7 centimes. See also 
Dunham, p. 166: “The duty of 30 per cent on pig-iron imposed by the treaty of 1860, 
and reduced to 25 per cent in 1864, as the treaty required, though representing a decrease 
of about 40 per cent from previous rates, gave real protection to the French ironmasters.” 

85 Combes wrote that a reduction in duties on steel tools and implements would not 
injure French manufacturers and would be of great advantage to agriculture and shops 
for metal construction. The reductions were from 25 to 30 per cent on bars, sheets, imple- 
ments, and tools, Combes to Ozenne, Oct. 16, 1866, Arch. Nat., F12-6471. 

86 Preparatory conferences, 5th sess., Paris, Oct. 30, 1866, Staatsarchiv, Fs/V 54. 
A reduction on extra fine cottons had been made from the original proposal of 750 
francs to 500 francs per 100 kg. (the duty of the general tariff was 1312 francs 50 
centimes); on finest woolens from 359 to 225 francs; and on certain classes of linen goods 
made from jute from 30 to 15 francs. 
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The French silk industry had been going through a very critical period 
due to the ravages of silkworm diseases and increased competition. 
France therefore insisted’ on an immediate reduction to 600 francs and 
a drop to 400 francs at the end of five years’? She wished also to use 
this concession to win support for the treaty, and Pretis recommended 
that in view of the circumstances Austria concede the 600 franc duty, 
but that she should not agree to a lower level than 500 francs after five 
years In the final bargaining at Vienna, however, France secured all 


that she asked for.®® 

Questions regarding the treaty of navigation were settled without 
much difficulty. The French tariff on wooden and iron ships was re- 
duced substantially, and shipbuilding materials were placed on the free 
list, concessions of particular value to the ports of Trieste and Fiume.“ 

The important point of reciprocity in indirect as well as direct trade 
was settled satisfactorily for Austria at last. Reciprocal treatment in 
respect to navigation dues was stipulated in the treaty.*t By virtue of 
the new merchant marine law of May 19, 1866, all ships using French 
ports were to be freed of tonnage taxes after January 1, 1867, and in 
June, 1869, the surtaxes de pavillon applicable to foreign ships in indirect : 


37 Ibid. , 

38 Pretis to Wüllerstorf, Nov. 1, 10, 1866, Arch. I. J. H., 1674/HM. Pretis gives a 
detailed report of his work at Paris since his arrival. 

39 See Wiillerstorf to Pretis, Nov. 7, and Pretis to Wüllerstorf, Nov. 8, on the question 
of textile duties, Żid. The latter report covers all matters discussed since his report of 
Nov. 1; Drouyn de Lhuys to Gramont, Nov. 9, transmitted by the latter to Wiillerstorf 
Nov. 14, ibid., 1722/HM, 1866. Also Auszug aus dem Müinister-Raths Protokoll vom 
20 November 1866, III, Handelsvertrag mit Frankreich, Staatsarchiv, F5/V 54. The 
conference authorized the reduction to 600 and 400 francs, and passed on several other 
questions still unsettled. A secret protocol was signed along with the Treaty of Commerce. 
Austria wished to postpone reductions on certain metal wares until she could use them in 
bargaining with the Zollverein. France, desirous of even lower duties on silks than 
stipulated in the treaty, was willing to bargain further that if Austria saw fit to reduce the 
duty on pure silk goods to 300 francs instead of 400 from January 1, 1872, as the treaty 
provided, she would lower the duty on ticking and linen damask from sixteen to 
twelve per cent ad valorem. A secret agreement covering these points was therefore 
drawn up and became part of the treaty. Austria said she would reduce the duty of 
12 florins on metal wares as soon as negotiations with the Zollverein were finished, and 
in any case would Jower the duty to 6 florins from Jan. 1, 1869. Preparatory conferences, 
15th sess., Dec. 7, 1866, Annex B, Articles secrets, Staatsarchiv, ad F5/V 54. 

40 From 20-60 francs to 2 francs per metric ton. Prior to 1860 the importation of 
foreign-built ships was prohibited. Reports of Pretis to Wiillerstorf, Nov. 8 and 10, 
Arch, I. J. H., 1674 /HM, 1866. 

41 The Treaty of Commerce is no. 387; the Treaty of Navigation is no. 388; the 
Final Protocol is no. 389, and the three conventions nos. 390, 391, and 392, Neumann 
and Plason, vol. IV. 
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. trade were to be abolished. However, by specific provision in Article I 
of the Treaty of Navigation, Austria enjoyed this latter concession begin- 
ning January 1, 1867, when the treaty became effective, instead of in 1869. 
Furthermore, by virtue of most-favored-nation treaties recently concluded 
by France with important commercial states such as England, Germany, 
and Belgium, this substantial advantage was passed on to the latter. 
Article I of the treaty again became of great importance to these states 
when the French government re-established the surtaxes de pavillon 
and d’entrepét in January, 1872. As long as the treaty and their most- 
favored-nation agreements with France were in force, the reimposition 
of these taxes did not apply to their commerce. The significance of this 
treaty in the commercial relations of Europe is thus apparent. 

The treaties and conventions were concluded and signed on Decem- 
ber 11, 1866, and ratifications were speedily exchanged.“ There was, 
of course, no approval by the Reichsrath, as that body, suspended on 

September 20, 1865, did not meet again until May 20, 1867. The long 
negotiation was at an end, but there remain two matters to be con- 
sidered: the reception of the trgaty by public opinion, and, still more 
important, some illustrations of its influence. 

There was little comment on the treaties irí the press of either Austria 
or France.** In each country they. had been carried through as a part 
of the government’s program of economic reform and in neither case 
was it necessary to subject the projects to the fire of parliamentary debate 
and publicity involved in securing legislative sanction. From the stand- 
point of French industry the Treaty of Commerce contained recognized 
advantages, and Austrian competition was not greatly feared. In gen- 
eral, Austrian opinion was favorable to the new agreements. The climax 
of the struggle over commercial policy had already passed in the last 
days of the Zollverein crisis, and the opposition to the new governmental 

42 The project for the reform’ of the merchant marine was presented to the Corps 
législatif on Mar. 26, 1865.-It was opposed vigorously by the protectionists of that body 
but passed on May 19, 1866, by a large majority. E. Levasseur, Histoire du Commerce 
de la France (Paris, 1912), Il, 304. `’ 

_ 43 Staatsarchiv, F5/V 41a, Det.: 17, 1866. Emperor Francis Joseph had granted 
permission on Nov. 11 to conclude the treaty, :b7d., 35b. Minister of foreign affairs to 
minister of finance, Dec. 20, 1866, Arch Finanz., ad 7054/FM, 1866. Arch. Nat., 
Fr2-6237, nos. 865-868. 

44 Le moniteur industriel, the organ of the French industrialists which had opposed 
the Treaty of 1860 so bitterly, gave brief notes on the progress of negotiations, and later _ 
ran a short series of informational articles on trade with Austria and the opportunities 
presented by the Treaty of Commerce. See issues of Jan. 6, 13, 24, and Feb. 3, 1867. 


The Neue frete Presse of Vienna also gave brief notes on the negotiations. See especially 
the morning edition of Nov. 16 and Dec, 10, 13, 14, 15, 1866. 
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policy had diminished definitely as the double defeat at the hands of 
Prussia brought a clearer revelation of Austria’s disadvantageous posi- 
tion. Even the protectionists had become reconciled in a measure to 
tariff reductions. It must be remembered, also, that the negotiations 
were secret, and the public did not know any specific terms until the 
government saw fit to inform it. Hungary, with her agrarian interests 
and free trade principles, was strongly in favor of commercial treaties, 
and hence welcomed the new agreements with France. 

Unquestionably France secured more concessions for her trade 
through these agreements than did Austria.” This was a quite natural 
result of the situation. France already had gone far along the path of 
liberal tariff reform since 1860; Austria was just entering it. The latter 
was in a position where reductions were inevitable, and had to content 
herself with whatever concessions she was able to secure in the process. 
Reductions on steel and machinery, on a variety of Viennese wares which 
were important to her export trade, and on ships were especially note- 
worthy gains in the treaty. 

But there were great consequent advantages to Austria other than 
those resulting from lower duties on her exports. It has been pointed 
out that the chief significance of the treaty lay in its instrumentality in 
the program of liberal tariff reform and in the stimulation of the indus- 
trial revolution in Austria. Though the system of prohibitions was 
abandoned in principle with the tariff reforms of 1851 and 1853, it re- 
mained in fact until the treaty era of the sixties, and we find that these 
treaties, especially those with Germany, England, and France, were re- 
sponsible in large measure for bringing Austrian industry and trade out 
of the backward state in which they had remained so long, chiefly because 
of the unhealthy protection afforded by that system. It is true that the 
movement for liberalization of the tariff began before the opening of 
negotiations with France in 1865, but it is important to remember that 
it was then mainly in the direction of a German economic union. The 
treaty concluded with the Zollverein in 1865 provided for no maximum 
tariff level, and many of its specific duties were soon out of date, as the 
swing of the government to the new liberal policy became more com- 
plete. The treaty with England in the same year contained a most- 
favored-nation clause and set up a maximum for duties, but there was no 
conventional tariff included, this being reserved for a supplementary 
convention following the conclusion of the French treaty. The latter 
contained both the most-favored-nation clause and a tariff schedule. In 


45 These are noted in the Nese freie Presse, Dec. 15, 1866. 
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several respects this treaty was more liberal than the treaties which 
France had.concluded with England, Italy, and Germany; it contained 
many duties which were lower than those in the treaty between Austria 
and the Zollverein and provided a new tariff level for the supplementary 
convention with England. The Treaty of 1866 was, therefore, the final 
step in the inauguration of a moderate tariff policy in Austria, which 
found its full expression in the treaty with the North German Con- 
federation in 1868.*° No further appreciable change was made in the 
Austrian tariff, except through treaty, prior to 1878, when a new general 
tariff was adopted.** 

From the standpoint of Austria’s own economic life, the treaty is 
significant as a factor in her industrial revolution. By creating healthy 
competition, it forced changes in methods and equipment which industry 
had long needed; it helped to provide materials and machinery for these 
changes in the necessary quantities and at lower costs; it aided in bring- 
ing about conditions which resulted in the great forward movement in 
economic development which came in the sixties and seventies.“* The 
continuation of the old general tariff without the reductions of the new 
conventional tariffs would have meant an increasing burden on the 
industries of the monarchy receiving raw materials from other nations.* 


46 See Johann von Bazant, Die Handelspolitik Osterreich-Ungarns 1875 bis 1892 in 
ihrem Verhältnis zum Dentschen Reiche und su dem westlichen Europa (Leipzig. 1894), 
p. 10. 

47 Revision of the general tariff had been under consideration for over ten years. 
Actually, the conventional tariffs were the ones that were used, Ibid., p. 15. 

48 In requesting the emperor's permission to sign the treaties and conventions, Beust 
reviewed some of the salient features and expressed the conviction “that in the long run the 
workings of the complete system of commercial treaties would be essentially favorable to 
domestic industry—granted the continuance of peace—and that the French Treaty in 
particular would bring direct favorable results for many of Austria’s leading industries”. 
Vortrag, Dec. 8, 1866, Staatsarchiv, F5/V 38a. 

49 During the years of the conventional tariffs there was a great increase in imports of 
cotton, wool, flax, iron, and other raw materials. The following table shows the increased 
activity in leading raw materials indicative of growing industrial production in Austria 
following 1866. For comparison, figures for the two five-year periods prior to the treaty 
era are given. Figures are in metric centners. 


1856-60 1861-65 1866-70 1871-75 1879 

Cotton.....,........... Imports 395,050 249,212 389,928 513,276 697,697 
Exports 3,426 11,454 26,280 17,799 35,246 

Cotton thread.....,...,. Imports 72,365 67,470 86,528 116,078 112,166 
Exports 2,571 2,697 2,059 3,416 4,619 

Wooler ekorocu nent eine Imports 99,025 112,682 131,790 151,784 196,555 
Exports 113,629 164,737 135,019 125,726 79,603 

Wool yarn.,.......,..,.. Imports 13,454 17,572 28,860 34,967 38, 497 
Exports 1,541 5,233 5,191 10,964 14,965 

Flax and hemp.......... f Imports 93,865 137,025 188,030 290,089 358,456 
Exports 28,896 48,951 33,489 45,888 56, 189 

Iron, pig and scrap...... Imports 246,028 152,214 959,868 1,487,538 634, 163 
\ Exports 17,220 34,095 42,288 57,522 84,407 
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On the other hand, many of her industries were expanding their produc- 
tion, and the opportunity to secure advantages in foreign markets was 
welcomed by them. 

Industry did not complain of the results of the treaty policy during : 
the good times of 1867-1872. There was general agreement that the 
reductions of the tariff had not brought the difficulties that had been 
anticipated by many, and that much good had resulted.*® But the crisis 
of 1873 weighed heavily upon Austria, curbing development and spread- 
ing a feeling of distrust and insecurity. It was natural that under such 
conditions the commercial policy of the government should have been 
blamed for most of the trouble, and that protectionist sentiment should 
have shown a marked increase during these years.°' The greatest com- 
plaint came from the cotton spinners and iron manufacturers, represent- 
ing industries which had been forced to change their methods and 
equipment radically in order to meet foreign competition. The more 
advanced industries such as brewing, sugar, porcelain, and glass had 
comparatively little complaint to make against the treaty policy. “In- 
dustry suffers in competition with foreign lands”, wrote the chamber 
of commerce of Eger, in Bohemia, when submitting its opinion on the 
tariff to the government in 1868, “but the advantages of division of 
labor, use of machinery, and cheapness of raw materials partly balance 
these disadvantages and make large establishments, especially, able to 
meet competition in spite of the advances in a free-trade direction which 
the commercial policy of Austria has made.” In the following year it 
wrote that in spite of difficulties inherent in the change of policy, “it 
must be admitted that it has not injured industry in the degree that was 
predicted”, Even in 1876, in the midst of the difficulties following the 
great crisis, it held to its former position, and declared that in general 

In addition to increased domestic consumption, exports of cotton goods rose from an 
average of 11,504 metric centners for the period 1861-65 to 26,555 met. ctrs. for the year 
1879, ironware from 83,438 to 172,856 met. ctrs., glass and glassware from 112,483 to 
273,584, paper from 60,912 to 200,006, and woolen goods from 33,728 to 49,338 metric 
centners in the same period. Ausweise über den auswärtige Handel Österreichs, K. K. 
Statistische Central-Commission. 

The yearly production of coal rose from 37,872,863 metric centners for the decade 
1858-67 to 94,282,023 metric centners for the decade 1868-77. Viktor Wolff, Entwicklung 
von Industrie und Gewerbe in Osterreich 1848-1888 (Vienna, 1888), p. 3. 

50 A. Beer, pp. 451-452. 

51 “The distinctive marks of the situation”, wrote a distinguished Austrian economist 
as late as 1876, “are a lack of confidence and a steadily growing feeling of discourage- 
ment.” F. X. de Neumann-Spallart, “Lettres d'Autriche”, L’économuste français, July 
22, 1876, p. 111. In 1874 a committee of the Reichsrath was named to examine the causes 


of the crisis of 1873. While its report contained criticism of some governmental policies, 
it does not list the liberal commercial treaties as a cause. 
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the treaties with Germany and France could not be characterized as 
unfavorable to the development of industry and trade.°* Faint praise, 
perhaps, but significant when the industrial nature of the source is 
considered. 

During the discussion in 1875 of a new general tariff, the chamber of 
Troppau in Silesia, center of many industries, favored the treaty tariffs 
as the basis for the revision. Here was a protectionist center which had 
opposed the union with the Zollverein in 1864 and which called the 
Franco-Prussian Treaty a “monstrous creation” because of its low rates, 
admitting that the level of duties set up in the treaties of commerce was 
more desirable than the old general tarif? The chamber at Brünn, 
another center of protection, favored the adoption of an autonomous 
. tariff, feeling that the Treaty of 1866 had been of more advantage to 
France than to Austria, but it did admit that Austrian exports of food- 
stuffs and raw materials had benefited greatly by the most-favored- 
nation clause. 

The evidence before us proves that the treaty policy adopted during 
the sixties did not bring the evil effects which had been prophesied, but 
produced much positive good. The facts demonstrate clearly that in- 
dustries generally were not ruined by the tariff, but were in a more 
highly developed state than ever before. “One could not hold, with any 
show of reason”, wrote Neumann-Spallart, the Austrian economist, 
“that the policy which concluded commercial treaties with France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Italy, Germany, and a large number of other European 
states had produced any other than advantageous results for our com- 
mercial relations.” % This seems to be a fair judgment of the net result. 

This treaty with France, concluded for a period of ten years, actually 
remained in force for twelve years, until January 1, 1879. For five years 
longer a few of the conventional duties were retained. The benefits of 
both the Treaty of Commerce and the Treaty of Navigation had been 


52 Gutachten der Handels- und Gewerbekammer von Eger (Eger, 1868), p. 67; ibid. 
(1876), p. 2. 

53 Gutachten der Handels- und Gewerbekammer von Troppau (1875). 

54 Bericht der Ul. Section über die Revision des Gsterretchisch-franzésisch Handels- 
Vertrages (Briinn, 1876). 

55 “Le régime douanier et les traités de commerce”, L’économiste français, Oct. 13, 
1877, p. 453. Treaties with Belgium, Netherlands, and Italy were concluded in 1867. 
In 1868 came a new and important treaty with the North German Confederation and 
one with Switzerland. By 1875 Austria had also concluded treaties with Siam, China, 
Japan, Spain, Portugal, Sweden and Norway, and Rumania. A Supplementary Con- 
vention was concluded with England in 1869. See Neumann and Plason, vols. IV, V. 
and VI. 
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spread among the principal nations of Europe during this time. It was 
not until 1884 that the commercial relations of the two nations were 
placed on a simple most-favored-nation basis. Thus we see that the 
influence of the treaty was more than passing, and upon it as a founda- 
tion were established better relations between Austria and all Western 
Europe. The treaty cdme at a time when new forces were at work 
bringing about great changes in the commercial and industrial life of 
Austria; it was accompanied by other reforms which added to the ma- 
terial welfare of the monarchy. The great contribution of the treaty lay 
in strengthening these forces and in hastening, during the liberal era, — 
the reforms which brought so much of sound economic progress to 
Austria. 
_Dwicur C. Lone. 
The University of Michigan. 
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Joux F. Crampton, Consprrator or DUPE? 


Joun F. Crampton, British minister to the United States, was dis- 
missed on May 28, 1856, on charges of personally breaking the American 
neutrality act of 1818. His expulsion was the climax to a heated con- 
troversy between Great Britain and the United States which had bégun 
with the sending of an official protest on June 9, 1855, by William L. 
Marcy, the American Secretary of State, against certain alleged British 
recruiting practices conducted on American soil. 

The American charges rested partly on common report and partly on 
certain testimony submitted in a state trial held in Philadelphia in 
September, 1855, of one Henry Hertz, who “confessed” to having been 
employed by Crampton as a recruiting agent. The case attracted much 
attention and disagreement in England, where a domestic political crisis, 
in part because of it, was narrowly averted. There were even members 
of Lord Palmerston’s cabinet who were at a loss where to place the 
blame. Outside of the cabinet Lord John Russell placed it squarely on 
the shoulders of Crampton. Gladstone, on the other hand, blamed the 
government, charging it with making a scapegoat of its minister.’ 

Valuable contributions to an understanding of this subject have al- 
ready been made by Dr. H. Barrett Learned and Dr. J. Bartlet Brebner? 
The former, in his sketch of the career of William L. Marcy, drew his 
conclusions respecting the enlistment matter principally from a study 
of the parliamentary bluebooks. Dr. Brebner has supplemented Dr. 
Learned’s work, and to some extent modified it, by an examination of 
the private papers of Joseph Howe, the “tribune of Nova Scotia”, who 
played an important, though concealed role in the recruiting activities. 

But Crampton’s side of the case, his alleged “guilt”, and the re- 
sponsibility of the British government for his acts, have never been settled 
definitively. Parallel with the regular dispatches from the British legation 

1 Wood to Clarendon, June 22, and Harrowby to Clarendon, July 15, 1856, Clarendon 
Papers; Russell to Clarendon, June 7, 1856, 1bid.; Parliamentary Debates, 3d ser, vol. 


CXLIII, cols. 120~206. 

2 Samuel Flagg Bemis, The American Secretaries of State and their Diplomacy (New 
York, 1928), “William Learned Marcy”, by Henry Barrett Learned, VI, 145-294. 
J. Bartlet Brebner, “Joseph Howe and the Crimean War Enlistment Controversy between 
Great Britain and the United States”, Canadian Historical Review, XI (Dec., 1930), 
300-327. 
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in Washington to the foreign office, but invariably giving a more intimate 
and complete, and sometimes a different, account, went a series of 
lengthy personal letters from Crampton to Lord Clarendon. These 
missives Crampton customarily wrote once a week and, whenever pos- 
sible, sent by special messenger on board a British packet.’ Practically 
nothing is to be found in the official archives of the foreign office, or 
of the British legation in Washington, that is not already available in 
the Parliamentary Papers“ But in the private papers of Lord Clarendon 
there are sixteen letters from Crampton on the subject, dating from 
Decetnber 4, 1854, to August 7, 1855, and it is the purpose of this article 
to unfold Crampton’s story as disclosed by these letters. 

The British Foreign Enlistment Act of December 23, 1854, was the 
basis for the recruiting activities, but the possibilities of the United States 
as a fertile field for recruits were considered by Lord Clarendon more 
than a month before the passage of this act, and indeed appear to have 
been an important factor in inducing the government to introduce it. 
A letter from Consul George B. Mathew of Philadelphia, declaring that 
a strong battalion could be embarked from Philadelphia for the Crimea 
within a week if only the financial means were available, was commented 
on favorably by at least one member of the cabinet in addition to Lord 
Clarendon.’ The latter sent an immediate request to Crampton to cir- 
cularize the other consuls for information, but before the minister could 
make his report the cabinet introduced the bill into Parliament. 

Crampton followed Clarendon’s instructions, but was not hopeful of 
results. “I do not, I confess, anticipate that we shall be able to do much 
in that way”, he responded, “nor does Consul Mathew’s opinion weigh 
much with me, for he is a terrible talker and discoverer of mare’s nests, 

.$ The Clarendon Papers. The author was given the great privilege of studying these 
papers extensively through the generous assistance of Professor Harold Temperley and 
Mr. S. C. Ratcliff, secretary of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, and the courtesy 
of the Rt. Hon. the Sixth Earl of Clarendon. He found this collection to be of- rare value 
in his study of Anglo-American relations between 1850 and 1860. In addition to the 
formidable number of letters from Crampton, and later Lord Napier, to the foreign 
secretary, there are numerous letters to Clarendon from various members of the cabinet 
on American affairs. 

The volumes in the Public Record Office embracing the period of Crampton’s 


enlistment activities are: F.O. 5/616, 617, 619 to 622; and F.O. 115/151 to 156. The 
printed documents are in Parl. Papers [Command 2080, 2108, 2094], 1856, Accounts and 


Papers, vol. LX, “Papers relative to Recruiting in the United States”, “Further Papers 
relative to Recruiting in the United States”, and “Papers respecting Recruiting in the 
United States, not already published in the Papers laid before Parliament, 2 May 1856, 
re-printed from a Collection of Papers, entitled ‘Messages of the President’”’. 


5 Graham to Clarendon, Nov. 17, 1854, Clarendon Papers. 
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and not a discreet person in his proceedings.” It would be essential to 
avoid taking any measures which could legally be construed as enlisting 
men on American soil, he added; there were too many persons in the 
United States ready to exploit the British consuls for their own political 
advantage.® 

It was more than two months before Crampton took any further 
steps. In the meantime the reports from the consuls were highly enthu- 
siastic, and Crampton heard again from Lord Clarendon, urging him 
to take action. Early in February the minister was still dubious, but 
had reached the point where he thought “something [might] be done”. 


The difficulty [he explained] is as to the means of helping those who are 
inclined to go, but have not the means of defraying their travelling expenses. 
If we were to advance money we should have no security as to its being 
used for the proper purpose; and although we might promise that such 
expenses would be reimbursed on the arrival of the people at the Depot, 
this would only enable those who could pay their own way in the first 
instance to come. As the wish to join us arises out of the want of work and 
distress, I fear the numbers of those who could do so would be small. 


“Nevertheless”, he concluded, “by the intervention of a trustworthy 
agent the thing might be managed. . . .”‘ 

By February 12 Crampton had worked out a definite plan, which he 
sent to Sir Edmund Head, the governor of Canada, for approval. 
Everything depended for its execution upon the latter’s co-operation, for 
it involved the “procuring and sending to Canada as voluntary emigrants 
such persons who may desire to enlist there... .” 


I am in communication with two or three persons who appear to be suf- 
ficiently trustworthy and intelligent to enable us at all events to make the 
experiment on a moderate scale, and without any risk of being charged with 
a violation of the Neutrality Law of the U. S. If we succeed in the first 
instance we can extend our operations. 

All my informants agree that the method proposed is the best that 
could be adopted, and profess themselves ready to act upon it the moment 
I say the word. If there is no great delay in the arrangements in Canada, 
I think we might obtain a considerable number of men from the U. S.; but 
our chances of doing so will diminish as spring advances and the demand for 
labour increases. 

The moment therefore that I am informed that depots are formed in 
Canada for the reception of recruits, and that I am enabled to let it be 
known upon what terms they will be enrolled and to what point they are 
to direct themselves, I propose to set one or two of my agents at work to 
convey them to the appointed places. Such advances of money as I shall have 
to make must necessarily be made in trust to the Agent who shall under- 


6 Crampton to Clarendon, Private, Dec. 4, 1854, ibid. 
T Ibid., Feb. 4, 1855. 
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take to convey the men, for any written engagement would bring us under 
the provisions of the Neutrality Laws. But the outlay will not be considerable 
in any one instance; and if the Agent was to fail to fulfil his engagement as 
to the first batch of men, we should of course not employ him again and 
abandon the whole project as a failure. The thing must therefore be looked 
upon as an experiment; but it is one which I think likely to succeed, and of 
which the risk of trying is not great. Until otherwise instructed I shall charge 
any money which I may advance for this purpose to the Secret Service 
Account. The people we shall get, if we get any, will be principally Germans, 
and among them I am promised a good number of intelligent non-commis- 
sioned officers and others who have served in Schleswig-Holstein. The 
number of British subjects will I think be small.® 


This letter is the only communication which Crampton made on the 
subject to Lord Clarendon until March 12, when he reported the results 
of his conference with Joseph Howe. From it it is clear that Crampton 
had warmed considerably to the idea, and that he had gone so far as to 
retain tentatively the services of certain agents. It is also clear that he 
was seeking a method not of violating the American laws, but of keeping 
within them. Furthermore, since the plan depended upon the co-opera- 
tion of the Canadian authorities, and since the latter had not yet signified 
their consent, it is plain that it existed only on paper. 

But Canadian co-operation was not easily forthcoming. Lieutenant 
General William Rowan, in charge of the British forces in North 
America, replied to Crampton with a host of practical objections: there 
were no depots in Canada at which to receive recruits, there were not 
enough officers to discipline them, the men could not be transported | 
down the river until after the ice had broken up, etc., etc.’ 

Support came, however, from Nova Scotia. Joseph Howe arrived in 
Washington on March 9, full of zest for the cause, and since he held no 
office he was in an admirable position to take over the management of 
the campaign from Crampton.* Dr. Brebner has narrated the story of 
the conference that followed between the two men from Howe’s point 
of view.!! Howe was unquestionably more sanguine than Crampton, 
and more aggressive, but the latter, though restrained in his expressions 
of hope, as naturally became his dignified post, by no means resigned 
his role to Howe, as Dr. Brebner infers. “I am hard at work on the 
subject of the recruitment”, the minister recorded on March 12, after 

8 Ibid., Feb. 12, 1855. 

9 Ibid., Montreal, Feb, 14, 1855. 

10 In the meantime Clarendon had again written Crampton, Feb. 16, urging him to 
take steps to obtain recruits, but at the same time to observe the neutrality laws. 


Brebner, op. cit., p. 304. 
11 Ibid., pp. 307-308. 
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the interview. “What it may bring forth I do not know but at least the 
experiment shall be tried. Sir Gaspard le Marchant has sent down 
Mr. Howe . .. a sharp and active man who seems well qualified for 
the work we have in hand.” * 

Since General Rowan had virtually refused to have anything to do 
with the plan, it was naturally decided between Crampton and Howe 
that Halifax should be the rendezvous. There was every need for haste. 
Sir Gaspard had promised to “receive any men I send him and as you 
[Clarendon] wish me to act promptly, which indeed is a sine quanon 
to success, I have determined to go ahead at once and do what I can”. 


As Her Majesty’s Govt. [he continued] wish the thing to be done we can 
of course run no risk in acting before technical and detailed instructions are 
sent out—merely to report as to the practicability of the scheme and then to 
wait two months for authority to try it would be in fact equivalent to 
abandoning it altogether, for if anything is to be done it must be done now.— 
So soon as the present state of the labour market changes, as it is sure to do 
as spring advances, there will be an end of the numerous offers which are 
now made to me.!? 


Crampton had also taken the precaution of asking his Washington 
counsel, Mr. J. Mandeville Carlisle, for an opinion regarding the neu- 
trality law. Mr. Carlisle was cautious, but not absolutely discouraging 
to the now somewhat eager minister. 


[The neutrality law, Crampton wrote] confines us to narrow limits in our 
measures here, but I think we shall be able to show some people the way to 
Halifax without ‘hiring or retaining’ them. The expense of a voyage from 
Boston or New York to Halifax is small and if we can get some Nova Scotia 
vessels whose masters will give credit, the passage money can be paid on 
arrival. 

Once there, I have no fear of the recruits not enlisting for in Nova Scotia 
at this season they would find nothing else to do. I hope if instructions to 
Sir Gaspard to raise and enrol troops are not already on the way that they 
may be sent out at once—for otherwise some technical difficulty or delay in 
providing for such people may deter others from following their example. 


Finally, Crampton considered the idea of consulting Marcy, but rejected 
it, for if there were any recruits they would “go as voluntary emigrants 
and the less we say about it the better”. 

Between March 10 and May 2 the actual work of securing men was 
done by Howe, through his contacts with agents, but the money was 
supplied in large part by Crampton out of the secret service account. 
Altogether the minister spent £5250 in the campaign. | 

12 Crampton to Clarendon, Private, Mar. 12, 1855, Clarendon Papers. : 

13 Jbid, 


14 Ibid. 
15 Clarendon to Crampton, no. 129, May 30, 1856, F.O. 5/639. 
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Howe proved so energetic that almost at once his agents attracted 
the attention of the newspapers. One of them, a certain Angus Mc- 
Donald, opened up a recruiting office in New York and advertised for 
men.® At first Crampton was inclined to regard this activity with 
complacency. 


That opposition would be made to our obtaining men from the U. S. 
[he wrote] and that any movement for that purpose which must of necessity 
have been public, would afford material for the newspapers was no more 
than I expected and was of course prepared for. However as the agitation on 
the matter has shown that a disposition to join our army really does exist to a 
considerable extent, and as there is after all no law which can prevent any 
number of people from availing themselves of our offers, so long as we keep 
fairly within the limits of the Neutrality Laws, nothing that has yet occurred 
seems to me to be fatal to the sweep of the operation if properly managed.1* 

Nevertheless, Crampton was critical of Howe for distributing tickets 
and circulating handbills and advertisements, and “did what I [he] 
could to put a stop to them”. Howe was summoned to Washington, 
where the whole matter was reviewed ‘carefully in the presence of Mr. 
Carlisle, “upon whose knowledge of the law and good advice as to the 


best mode of proceeding I entirely rely”. 


The district attorney [McKeon?] talks loud . . . but Mr. Carlisle is not 
of the opinion, even if a prosecution should be attempted, and some of these 
people held to bail that any case can be made out against them; and Mr. Howe 
is fully instructed as to the legal precautions he is to take in the event of any 
attempt being made to implicate him. 

“In short”, Crampton concluded, “I think that what has happened will 
do no more than practically to test the matter and let people see what 
can and what cannot be done consistently with the Law.” 1° 

Furthermore, the minister thought it was time now to “explain to 
Marcy with perfect frankness our position and intentions as regards this 
matter”. ‘The Secretary of State “concurred in the correctness of my 
position and said that he had never doubted that this was the view I - 
would take of the question . . .”.*° 

Thus reassured, Crampton had a right to expect caution on the part 
of Howe. But the latter learned nothing from his second conference, 
and in fact wrote to Le Marchant on the very same day that he did not 
expect to keep within the neutrality law. True, Howe was patriotic, 

16 Brebner, op. cif., pp. 310-313. 

17 Crampton to Clarendon, Private, Mar. 26, 1855, Clarendon Papers. Italics mine. 

18 Ibid, 

19 Ibid. Cf. Learned. op. cit., pp. 242-243. To be sure, “perfect frankness” did not 
include the information that Crampton was actually paying out money from the secret 


service account. Thus Marcy was really given a false impression. 
20 Brebner, op. cit., pp. 315-316. 
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but it was he who in large part involved Crampton in trouble later. 
During the next fortnight Crampton heard little from Howe, but 
still retained his confidence. On April 9 he wrote: 


I have given letters of introduction to Sir Gaspard Le Marchant to a few 
German officers who have been recommended to me by the Prussian minister 
here. We may pick up a few people of this sort in the United States but I 
doubt that either their numbers or those of the recruits will be very con- 
siderable. J am upon a perfectly good understanding with Mr. Marcy on 
this subject. . .. So far the noise that has been made in the papers has acted 
as an advertisement and will forward the business if there is really any 
material for it to work upon. Mr. Howe is not a man to be easily frightened, 
and the experiment will at least be fairly tried.?1 


Crampton’s sangfroid changed to anxiety in May. 


Not feeling altogether satisfied or easy about the proceedings of the 
House [of Representatives? ] with respect to the recruitment and finding 
that I cannot possibly prevent the occurrence of blunders and misunder- 
standings unless I take the matter into my own hands, I have decided to go 
up to Canada in the first instance, and speak to Sir E. Head, and then to 
Halifax to confer with Sir Gaspard Le Marchant. . . I can then return to 
Boston and New York and see what can be done in strict conformity with 
the Neutrality Laws, the real bearing of which I have found it very difficult 
to impress upon anybody who has been concerned in the business. My notion 
is that whatever is to be done can be effected without violating them in the 
least; but that any attempt to evade them by artful dodges will only defeat 
our object and give ‘beau jeu’ to Cushing and the other malignant spirits 
under his control, who only want to make themselves of importance by 
annoying us. My objection to Mr. Howe’s proceedings, though I fully recog- 
nize his zeal and cleverness, is that he has given an air of mystery and 
intrigue to what can only be done with any effect publicly and loyally. 
Besides, I am most anxious not to have the appearance of taking one position 
in regard to this matter in my communications with Mr. Marcy and another 
through Mr. Howe or any other real or supposed agent. I am therefore not 
sorry that he has gone back to Nova Scotia, for his movements have lately 
been so erratic and obscure that I have had difficulty in following or under- 
standing them much less controlling them. I hope therefore that by putting 
my own shoulder to the wheel I may be able to prevent any mischief if I 
cannot effect any good. I enclose the last Reports I have received from 
Mr. Howe from which you will probably gather what my motives are for my 
_ present proceeding without my entering into them further. I also enclose a 

letter I received this morning from Sir E. Head which shows that Howe 
while on the one hand he is too mysterious is on the other somewhat 
imprudent.?? 


Meanwhile Crampton had received from the foreign office only one 


21 Crampton to Clarendon, Private, Apr. 9, 1855, Clarendon Papers. 

22 Ibid., May 2, 1855. Thus Crampton went to confer with Head and Le Marchant on 
his own motion, and not as the result of urging >y Howe. Cf. Brebner, op. cit, p. 319. 
On the contrary, one of Crampzon’s main reasons for going was to undo the mischief 
which Howe had created. 
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communication on the matter since the general instruction of February - 
16. This was a brief message from Clarendon, dated April 12, expressing 
approval of Crampton’s procedure as reported in his dispatch of March 
12, and reiterating the statement that in no circumstances were the 
neutrality laws of the United States to be infringed.” 

In three private letters to Lord Clarendon, dated respectively Boston, 
May 9, Quebec, May 20, and Washington, June 3, 1855, Crampton gave 
a complete account of his activities in Nova Scotia and Canada.* At first 
his conversations with General Rowan and Sir Edmund Head, in 
Montreal and Quebec respectively, were inconclusive, but after four 
days with Sir Gaspard in Halifax, where he saw recruits arriving with 
his own eyes, he returned to Quebec with what he thought was a work- 
able plan. The German officers already enlisted at Halifax had assured 
him that there really were “intending Germans” in the American towns 
just across the frontier, and that all that need be done was to send a few 
agents over the border to convey the necessary information regarding 
the facilities in Canada for entering the service. Accordingly five German 
and two British officers accompanied Crampton to Quebec, from whence 
they crossed the lakes to Buffalo, Detroit, and Cleveland. 

’ Crampton now felt confident that he had “set the business of recruit- 
ing the Foreign Legion in such a train as will at least enable us to judge 
before long whether it is an object worth pursuing or not... .” 


I have got the ends of all the threads of the business here [he continued] 
into my own hands, so that nothing either dangerous or unfeasable [sc] 


23 Parl. Papers, 1856, Accounts and Papers, vol. LX, “Papers relative to Recruiting in 
the United States”, p. 12. This dispatch was evidently in reply to the official communication 
from Crampton of Mar. 12 (ibid., p. 7), not to the private letter cited above. There is no 
indication that Clarendon replied to any of Crampton’s private letters on the subject. 

By prearrangement this dispatch was shown to Marcy by J. Saville Lumley, the chargé, 
in Crampton's absence, and it elicited the secretary’s approval. Lumley was also to assure 
Marcy that Crampton’s object in going to Canada was “to prevent and not to favour any 
proceedings which may be undertaken whether by an officer of ours or by others on their 
own responsibility which should seem to contemplate a violation or evasion of the law”. 
Crampton to Clarendon, Private, May 2, 1855, Clarendon Papers. 

According to Dr. Learned (op. cit, p. 253), it was the information conveyed by 
Lumley’s reading of Clarendon’s dispatch that “aroused Marcy’s suspicion of the good 
faith of the British Government”. That this should have been so was indeed most 
unfortunate for poor Crampton, who had intended it to have just the opposite effect. 

Crampton’s private letter proves that he had no concerted plan when he left for 
Canada. It is therefore somewhat unjust to him to say that he went “primarily to extend 
the machinery for recruiting to cities in the United States bordering on the Great Lakes”, 
Ibid., p. 250. ‘This scheme was put forth only after Crampton had been to Halifax. 

24 Thus it is an error to say that “Not until November 27 did Crampton attempt to 
explain his absence to Clarendon; then he deceived the British Minister by camouflaging 
the truth.” Ibid., pp. 249-250. 
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can now be attempted before I am aware of it. I have discarded all offers 
involving schemes which appeared to be rash and impracticable, while on 
the other hand efficient machinery is now supplied for carrying into effect 
those which hold out a reasonable prospect of success. Mr. Howe had 
unfortunately accepted every plan which was. proposed to him and given 
encouragement to certain. people to enter upon operations which under the 
circumstances were sure to fail, and which generally involved a direct viola- 
tion of the neutrality laws of the United States. Every failure in such at- 
tempts tended of course to diminish the chances of ultimate success besides 
putting us in a false position as regards our relations with the American 
Govt.”° 


But Crampton’s satisfaction was short lived. At tae end of a fort- 
night he made a trip to Niagara “in order to ascertain whether the 
Germans we had placed about the lakes were doing any business or not”. 


I found that after a fortnight’s fair play with all the facilities they them- 
selves had asked for no result at all proportional to tke expense of the 
organization had been obtained or seemed likely to be so; I i them there- 
fore immediately recalled and sent back to Halifax.?6 


A Colonel Korponay, with whom Howe had earlier made arrange- 
ments, however, “appeared in a way to do better”, so one British officer 
was left at Niagara to give him a fair chance 


. under the distinct understanding with him that if his plan did not 
within a reasonable time show decided symptoms of success or was to break 
down from interference by the United States authorities or from any other 
cause, it was at once to be abandoned. A very short time will now determine 
whether anything will come of it or not. Should it end in smoke, or like the 
others, produce insignificant results, I think we ought to give the thing up 
altogether.?? 


Meanwhile on June 22 Clarendon had written Crampton an official 


25 Crampton to Clarendon, Private, June 3, 1855, Clarendon Papers. The remainder 
of this letter describes minutely the pains that were taken to make the project a useful 
and at the same time a lawful one. It should not be overlooked that a part of the plan 
was linked up with the previous activities of Howe. Cf. Brebner, cp. cit., pp. 317-319. 
Crampton concludes his letter as follows: “If Sir Gaspard Le Merchant can only get 
together a sufficient number of men to turn out at Halifax a single well clothed and 
equipped battalion, I think the effect would be io draw a great many more people from 
the United States. The fact would soon become notorious and woulc defeat the efforts of 
those in the Russian interest who are doing all they can to throw cold water on the recruit- 
ment for the British Foreign Legion by representing the whole thing to be a failure. 

“Such is the present state of the recruitment question. Whether we shall obtain a 

force which will be worth the trouble and expense of raising it in this way remains to be 
seen—but I hope that I have at last substituted a plan which mey succeed for others 
_which were certain to fail.” 

26 Clarendon Papers, July 2, 1855. 

27 Ibid. 
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dispatch ordering him to stop all the proceedings and abandon the 
project. There has been much doubt expressed as to whether Crampton 
ever received this dispatch?® The answer is that he did receive it and 
acknowledged it in a private letter dated July 10. “I have received your 
letter of the 22d ultimo, and I have already put matters in regard to the 
Legion into the trains you wish”, he writes. Crampton did not expand 
upon this remark, but the reader has a surprise when in the next letter 
on the subject, July 16, he finds the following: 


With regard to the recruitment, I have put a stop to all fresh measures 
for carrying it on or enlarging it, merely allowing Korponay and Smolenski 
to whom promises were made on Sir Gaspard’s part by Mr. Howe, that they 
should have the command of the bodies of men they undertook to bring. 
I have thought it but fair to hold our word to them and to give them a fair 
chance of holding theirs. They would of course have been very indignant if 
we had suddenly backed out, and would probably have shown us up by pub- 
lishing in the papers the very imprudent letters which Mr. Howe wrote to 
them. J have thought it right, however, to fix with them by agreement a 
limit as to the time and expense at the expiration of which these plans if not 
accomplished must be regarded as failures and definitely abandoned. From 
what I observe I think that they themselves will very soon have to acknowl- 
edge that the thing cant be done at least within a reasonable time or at a 
reasonable expense. The inherent difficulties of the enterprise are great. 
Besides the ‘acharnement’ of the American authorities and Press against it, 
the utter want of controul over our agents and over the recruits they may 
collect in a foreign and in this case I may almost say an enemy’s country, 
paralyzes the whole operation. . .. 


Even at the end of July recruiting was still in progress. But “although 
it is true that men are coming in somewhat quicker than they did, I 
think it is on the whole advisable to put a stop to it. “Le jeu ne vaut pas 
la chandelle’ ...”. The trial period given to Korponay and Smolenski 
“is now very nearly arrived without their having shown a reasonable 
prospect of being able to fulfil their engagements. I shall therefore 
anounce to them that such being the case the whole thing must be”. 
given up.” 7° 

But meanwhile in a note of July 16 Clarendon had informed Bu- 
chanan of the order contained in his dispatch of June 22 and had assured 
the American minister that Great Britain had no intention of violating 
American neutrality. When Crampton heard of this, he at last realized 
the seriousness of his predicament, and he “immediately put a stop to all 
proceedings in the business. . . . It is absolutely necessary that no case, 
legitimate or illegitimate, of an attempt to go on with that matter should 


28 Learned, op. cit., p. 254. 
29 Crampton to Clarendon, Private, July 30, 1855, Clarendon Papers. 
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be brought up as having occurred subsequent to your assurance to Mr. 
Buchanan and any loss that we may incur by suddenly dreaking up our 
arrangements is of course not to be taken into consideration.” *” 

It is a nice question whether Crampton violated the American muni- 
cipal law or not. That he was something of an experimenter with the 
law and willing to run a certain amount of risk for the sake of “the 
cause”, he himself admits®* But that he also became convinced that the 
matter could be handled legally is clear. He had a basically wrong con- 
ception of the neutrality act, as the result showed. Yet the act, as he says, 
had to be tested, before its sweeping nature could be determined. The 
foreign office sent him an urgent request to get men for the army, and. 
he did his best to carry out their wishes in difficult circumstances. He 
took reasonable precautions to keep within the law, and he supplied 
Lord Clarendon with detailed information as to his metaods. The latter 
approved, and of course could not, with honor, repudiate him later, 
when the American administration demanded that he do so. 

Crampton allowed himself to be imposed upon to some extent by 
Howe, and he made a serious practical blun when, on his trip to 
Canada, he became involved in a fresh scheme of recruiting, the applica- 
tion of which differed from Howe’s only in details. Howe’s experiences 
might well have convinced him that the thing was impossible. But 
Crampton was above all things a loyal servant, albeit a trifle foolish 
perhaps, and subsequently paid the penalty which sometimes is exacted 
from loyalty of that kind? 

State College, Ricoarp W. Wan ALSTYNE. 
Chico, California. 

30 Thid., Aug. 7, 1855. 

31 Above, p. 497. 

22 Crampton’s later private letters to Lord Clarendon, written daring the winter of 


_ '1855~1856, reflect the bitterness which he felt toward what approached persecution at the 
hands of the American government. 
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Jouanw Georg Ritter von Hülsemann * was secretary of the Austrian 
legation in Washington from its establishment in 1838 to 1841, then 
chargé d’affaires to 1855, and finally, to 1863 Austrian minister fo 
the United States. A doctor of jurisprudence, he had been a lecturer at 
Gottingen, and had published a Geschichte der Demokratie in den 
Vereinigten Staaten von Nord-Amerika”? In the introduction to this 
work, which is by no means a mere polemic, he expressly confesses a 
European monarchical point of view, from which the prevailing ten- 
dencies in America “appear distinctly hostile, and ... as in definitive 
contradiction to those on which our civilization is based, and everything 
resting on this transatlantic basis pernicious”. But, he charitably con- 
cludes, so long as the American principle is confined to territories beyond 
the seas, “we wish to view it merely as strange” 3 

For well over a decade prior to his appointment to Washington, 
Hiilsemann had been used by Metternich for “publicistic-political elab- 
orations” and for “various missions to Portugal and Italy”, and was, 
according to the latter, most favorably reputed for his “morality and 
political principles”.* As a diplomat he proved careful and conscientious, 
though somewhat pedantic. He conceived his task in the United States 
as negative, to prevent the “germination” of hostility toward Austria. 
Though carefully avoiding public expression of critical opinions, be- 
cause of what he termed the “morbid sensitivity of the local public to 
criticism in European journals, etc.”, he thought that “direct political 
collisions between Austria and the United States do not lie in the ordinary 
course of events”. “Through personal social intercourse” with Amer- 
ican leaders he endeavored to create “a benevolent attitude”, and thus 
forestall difficulties. Moreover, his opinions changed somewhat in the 

1 Born, Stade, Hanover, 1799, died 1868. Short biographical notice in Johann Georg 
Meusel, Das Gelehrte Teutschland (Lemgo, 1831), vol. X. 

2 Géttingen, 1823. He also published Ueber die Bedeutung der Diplomatie für die 
neuere und neueste Geschichte (Gottingen, 1820). 

3 Geschichte der Demokratie, pp. viii-ix. 

4 Address of Metternich, Feb. 26, 1838, Haus- Hof- und Staatsarchiv. 

5 Hülsemann to Metternich, Nov. 30, 1843, Staatsarchiv, Berichte aus Nordamerika, 


no. 28a. 
6 Ibid., no. 14, June 28, 1847. 
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course of his American experiences. New England democracy, with its 
stern Puritan discipline, won his unstinting praise. He admired the 
character of George Washington, though observing regretfully that there 
were no Washingtons in the American public life of his day.’ 

In the course of the forties he discovered with growing concern 
tendencies toward interference in European affairs, which could only 
mean difficulties with Austria. With the outbreak of 1848 in the Haps- 
burg dominions, and the American enthusiasm for the Magyar revolu- 
tionists, Hülsemann’s position became increasingly awkward. The period 
culminated in his diplomatic tilt with Daniel Webstez, on the occasion 
of Louis Kossuth’s visit to the United States. This episode in Austro- 
American relations, the most significant between the early attempts of 
American revolutionists to win recognition from the court of Joseph II 
and Maria Theresa, and the Olympian pronouncements of Woodrow 
Wilson of World War days, is fully treated in Professor Merle Eugene 
Curtis Austria and the United States, 1848-1852.2° 

Hiilsemann addressed four reports describing in detail his observa- 
tions on an extended tour of the summer of 1849 to Baron von Mare- 
schal,® Austrian minister to the United States, who in turn submitted 
them to Prince Metternich.*° Mareschal in his accompanying letter, 
commented: “The work of M. de Hülsemann recommends itself; he 
observes well, and is able to give an account of his impressions; I will 
note however some poinis wherein my opinions differ from his, not in 
order to contradict the facts, which are exact, but to give you, My Prince, 
an equally faithful account of my impressions.” I call attention to 
Mareschal’s diverging opinions in footnotes 19 and 23 in the text below. ` 
The reports drew, so far as I know, no expression rom Metternich. 
The following excerpts are taken from the first three of Htilsemann’s 
reports." 

CLARENCE W. ErroyMson. 

Butler University. 

T Ibid., Apr. 27, 1843. 

8 Smith College Studies in History, vol. XI, no. 3, Northampton, 1926. Also 
Willis Fletcher Johnson, America’s Foreign Relations (New York, 1916), I, 527: 
H. v. Holst, Verfassung und Demokratie der Vereinigten Staaten (Düsseldorf, 1873, ff.), 
vol, I, pt. 4, pp. 54 ff.; John Bassett Moore, À Digest of International Law (Washington, 
1906), I, 221 ff. See also the biographical introduction (by Edward and William Everett) 
to The Writings and Speeches of Daniel Webster (Boston, 1903), L 165 ff. 

9 Wenzel Phillipp Leopold Baron von Mareschal (1784-18=1), minister to the 
United States, 1838-1847. 

10 Mareschal to Metternich, Oct. 13, 1840, Staatsarchiv, Nordamerika, no. 23. 


Photostatic copies, 82 prints (7.2, pp. 0207-0288), are in the Library of Congress. 
11 The fourth report describes his visit to a Catholic colony founded in Maine by the 
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I 
Washington, Sept. 30, 1840 
Hochwohlgeborener Freiherr, 

According to the instructions given me under date of May 2gth, of this 
year, I repaired on the 6th of July, via Philadelphia, Pittsburg, to the state 
of Ohio, reached Cincinnati by land route via Canton, Columbus, and Dayton; 
from there by water to Louisville, whence I attempted to enter the state of 
Indiana via Vincennes, but had to give up this plan because of intervening 
floods, and was forced to journey to St. Louis by the Ohio and Mississippi. 
The same circumstances prevented my visiting the so-called Iron Mountains 
from St. Louis; [they] made easier on the other hand my journey up the 
Mississippi to the lead district of Galena [Illinois], since the small steam- 
boats could pass without difficulty the rapids above the mouth of the Rivière 
des Moines and the Rock River, otherwise dangerous at this time of year. 
From Galena, on the Fever [Fevre] River four miles above the entrance of 
this stream in the Mississippi, I traveled with the mail stage over bottomless 
roads across prairies, which for great stretches were covered with one or two 
feet of water, to Chicago, where I embarked on the beautiful steamboat, the 
Great Western, hurried through Lakes Michigan, Huron, St. Clair, and 
Erie in five days, and, after short stays in Mackinaw, Detroit (Michigan), 
and Cleveland (Ohio), arrived in Buffalo. 

An excursion to Rochester and Cananda[i]gua afforded me occasion to 
acquaint myself with western New York; and after a short stay at Niagara 
Falls, I did not go, as is usual, by steamboat to Toronto, but traveled half the 
way by land to Hamilton, passed the Welland Canal at St. Catharines, and 
saw a part of western Canada, fertile and well-cultivated, and seldom visited 
by travelers. After the discomforts of travel in the states of the Mississippi, 
I was happy to rest a few days in Toronto, where the recommendations of 
Mr. Fox 1? assured me a very hospitable reception on the part of Sir George 
Arthur 7° and the families of the military and civil authorities. I remained 
only a few days in Kingston, Montreal, and Quebec, and since it was not 
feasible because of the bad roads to go through the disputed territory to New 
Brunswick and Maine, I repaired from Montreal via Lake Champlain and the 
Hudson Canal to New York and thence to Boston. From there I made an 
excursion to Maine, visited Portland, Augusta on the Kennebec, Bangor, and 
Penobscot, and eighty miles from the last place, a little Catholic colony, 
which the bishop of Boston has erected there. 

I returned here today from this far journey of no less than 6184 miles; 
from the attached travel expenses record your Excellency will observe that 
the cost of transportation amounted to $287.90, that is, between 4 and 5 cents 
per mile, and, including food and board, the total costs were $790.18. 


bishop of Boston (the Rt. Rev. Benedict Fenwick, 1782-1846, bishop of Boston, 1825~ 
1846). He discusses also various difficulties confronting the Catholic clergy and Church 
in the United States. He expresses his ““Besorgnisse”’ with regard to the establishment of 
exclusive and isolated Catholic communities whose multiplication he holds “für unmöglich 
oder wenn möglich keineswegs für wünschenswerth”. He concludes: “Im Allgemeinen 
bin ich der Meinung dass unter den ein Mal gegebenen Verhältnissen dieses Landes der 
religiôse so wenig wie der nationale Separatismus haltbar und wiinschenswerth ist” 
(cf. n. 21, below). 

12 Henry Stephen Fox (1791-1846), minister of Great Britain to the United States, 
1835-1846. 

18 Sir George Arthur (1784-1854), lieutenant governor of Upper Canada, 1837-1841. 
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Enclosed, I have the honor to submit to His Excellenzy three [further] 
reports 

II, concerning Canada 14 

JI, concerning Ohio and the other western states, and 

IV, concerning the Catholic colony in Maine, together with a few remarks 
concerning the condition of the Catholic Church in America. 

May Your Excellency accept the expression of my deepest regard 

HULsEMANN 


IT 
Washington, Sept. 30, 1840. 
Monsieur le Baron 

Having arrived in Toronto at the moment when a grand meeting of the 
inhabitants of Upper Canada was about to take place on the heights of 
Queenstown, I willingly accepted the invitation of the lieutenant governor 
to accompany him there with a numerous suite of English officers, govern- 
ment employees, and their families. The object of the assemblage was to 
take the measures necessary to build a new monument in honor of General 
Brooks, the one which had been placed upon these heights having been 
recently destroyed by an incendiary, and since this former governor of Upper 
Canada had met death (in 1812) in these same parts at the head of the 
militia of the province, just after he had victoriously repel.ed the invasion of 
American troops, the mood which prevailed at the assemblage was essentially 
Britannic, and if not hostile to the United States, at least of protest against 
everything coming from the other bank of the St. Lawrence. Taking the 
precaution of attaching myself entirely to the society of the ladies, and having 
to do with a man as wise and prudent as Sir George Artaur, who occupied 
the “chair”, there was no danger for me of being noticed by the curious, or 
by two or three Americans, who may have been there, and who in fact could 
not have deceived themselves as to the attitude of the 5-6000 people as- 
sembled. ... 

.... There is no doubt that my impression of the English colonies of 
North America is colored by that scene, and the society in which I passed 
a week very agreeably at Toronto; and I would not be at all astonished if 
an American, or anyone else, finding himself placed ir reversed circum- 
stance, should report ideas of Canada not at all in lime with mine. In 
Europe, Canada is known, in general, only from news published in the 
newspapers of New York, and by the famous report of Lord Durham,** 
and I must state frankly, according to what I have seen. and according to 
the comparisons which I have been in position to make, that these two 
authorities merit very little confidence. Everything which is published about 
Canada, whether in the Herald, the Courier and Enqutrer, or in the Globe, 


14]n French. Hülsemann’s other reports are in German, 

15 Hülsemann quite evidently means Sir Isaac Brock (1769-1812), commander of the 
troops of Upper Canada, and lieutenant governor of Upper Canada, from 1810, killed in 
the battle of Queenstown Heights, Oct. 13, 1812. 

16 “Report on the Affairs of British North America” submitted to Parliament in 
1839, by John George Lambton, first earl of Durham, governor general and lord high 
commissioner in Canada, 1838 (edited in 3 volumes by Sir C. P. Lucas, Oxford, 1912). 
Hülsemann, in his report, subjects Durham to severe criticism, spezking of “les absurdes 
doctrines, en faveur de Ja responsabilité des conseillers du gouverneur vis-a-vis du 
parlement colonial”. 
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and even in the Intelligencer, is arranged à l'américaine; despite protestations 
to the contrary one finds there always the secret tendency to deny and to 
cause to vanish the Britannic spirit and the attachment of the inhabitants 
of (Upper) Canada for England. It is true that the Canadian newspapers 
reciprocate to their neighbors in emphasizing in their columns every: day a 
collection of all the crimes, horrors, and ridiculous occurrences, true or false, 
which one so easily finds in glancing through the local papers of the different 
states of the Union. The Patriot of Toronto, and other newspapers of Upper 
and Lower Canada alike, offer their readers a journalistic continuation of 
the work of Mrs. Trollope 17 concerning the United States; but these carica- 
tures, despite the amusement which they are able to afford the malevolent, 
have in fact no more value than the romance of Lord Durham about Canada. 
I dare not judge his observations concerning Lower Canada, not having had 
occasion to put them to the test; but I am convinced that those who might 
take them for a guide in the affairs of Upper Canada would be throwing 
themselves in an essentially false path, and which could only end in the ruin 
and the loss, of that colony for England. 

.... But, except that the way of Lord Durham be pursued 4%—which, 
after the experience of late years, could scarcely be the case, unless a system 
of treason is followed for a long time—I am not of those who believe 
Upper Canada would be an easy conquest for the United States. On the 
contrary, I have the impression that this colony, as constituted at this moment, 
would have nothing to fear from an American invasion, as the lieutenant 
governor has at his disposal 4-5000 excellent English troops, 2000 active 
militiamen, and 17 to 20,000 militia ready to follow the flag .... moreover 
partially armed steamboats. . . . They are evidently much better prepared than 
in the United States; the English regular troops are infinitely superior to 
those of the Union—a fact which I have never heard contested by anyone, 
and which all American officers whom I know admit; also the military spirit, 
lacking in the Americans except among the inhabitants of the western 
frontier, who have had to defend themselves against the Indians, is main- 
tained in Upper Canada by the officers of land and sea, and by other officers, 
who come there to settle... . 

I was told at Toronto, that if there were only that city and the city of 
Buffalo in the world, their respective inhabitants would war among them- 
selves to extermination, and it is evident, to whoever journeys on the two 
banks of the St. Lawrence, that there is a profound aversion between the 
two nations. The inhabitants of Upper Canada are a more simple and much 
less noisy class of men, than the Americans; they have good manners, produce 
wheat and northern fruits in profusion; the homes of the middle classes are 
often built of stone, while the Americans, having, in their construction, an 
innate aversion for everything which is solid and durable, almost never use 
anything except bricks and wood; the peasants and the laborers there 
[Upper Canada] use wood as in the United States. The cities of Toronto, 
of Kingston, of Hamilton, and of St. Catharines are growing in population; 
and Hamilton, being the market for the products of the richest part of 
Upper Canada, can rival, not Buffalo, but every other city of the American 


17 Frances Milton Trollope (1780-1863) whose Domestic Manners of the Americans 
(London, 1832), was bitterly resented in the United States. 

18 Defined earlier in the document (by Hülsemann) as “préconiser les institutions 
républicains . . . favoriser individus suspects de républicainisme et de déloyauté”, etc. 
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bank of the St. Lawrence. I have often heard Canadians express their 
satisfaction on returning home, after crossing the boundary; the “redcoats” 
evidently put them more at their ease... . 

The Americans have some good vessels, excellent officers and sailors; 
but they have no fleet; and the Federal government, unless there occurs a 
comprehensive change in its form, is much too weak, with the best elements 
which no doubt would be at its disposal, to effect a considerable armament. 
Weakened as it is by the anti-patriotic and pernicious doctrine of state rights, 
the Federal government is incapable of any strong action abroad, and any- 
one who knows slightly the character of the “politicians” in this land will 
not doubt the facilities for formidable intrigue, as well in Congress as in the 
state legislatures, in case of need. 

I pray Your Excellency accept . . . etc. 
HULSEMANN 
m | 
Washington, Sept. 30, 1840 
Hochwohlgebcrener Fretherr, | 

Among all the northwestern states, Ohio is the richest and mightiest, 
and the census of this year will apparently give it third place in the Union 
in respect to population. New York, pre-eminently in possession of the. 
European trade, and Pennsylvania, much richer than Ohio in coal, salt, and 
iron, have nothing to fear from the former state in regard to commerce and 
industry; but in agriculture the farmers of the whole interior of Ohio even: 
today are not inferior to these of western New York, or those of Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania. The soil in the vicinity of Columbus, along the 
Miami, and in many other sections, is richer than any in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, and the methods of cultivation, compared with the greater extent of 
the farms, is very careful; I saw not infrequently wheat fields of 100 acres 
and maize fields of the same size; the homes of the farm owners [are] mostly 
built of bricks and without luxury, in correct proportion to their inde- 
pendent life, which closely resembles that of the free peasant in the marsh 
districts of the mouths of the Elbe and the Weser. 

The predominance of the farming population is decisive here; the cities, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, and a few others of .lesser consequence which are 
new and consequently anything but rich in capital funds, have by no means 
been able to gain such influence on the administration of the state, as have 
the banks and capitalists of Philadelphia in eastern Pennsylvania; the public 
projects, especially the canals in Ohio, have therefore become much less an 
object of speculation, and the method of their construction has been more 
according to the actual needs, and has been accomplished with limited means, 
consequently with no more than the necessary expenses. It is especially 


19 Hülsemann admits the presence of “malcontents” but does not consider them, in 
respect either to numbers or position, a danger to England’s dominion. As to the French 
Canadians, he thinks they retain “l'aversion qu'ils ont montrés dans les deux guerres ... 
pour leurs voisins” [the Americans). Mareschal, in his above-mentioned report, seems 
less certain of the continued loyalty of the colonies. After the—according to his view— 
probable assimilation of the French element, whether the “‘population homogéne des 
Canadas se trouvera plus, ou moins inclin à suivre l'exemple des Etats-Unis . . . est une 
autre question que je ne prétends point décider, mais ce qui me paraît positif c'est que toute 
Colonie Anglaise porte avec soi le germe d’un démocratie qui tôt ou tard arrive à maturité”. 
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fortunate for Ohio that the legislature was wise enough to limit the building 
of canals almost wholly to two main lines of communication between the 
Ohio and Lake Erie, and not, as in Pennsylvania, scatter so much effort in 
small local canals and railroads, which is there [in Pennsylvania] to be 
ascribed especially to the very serious abuse of the so-called logrolling sys- 
tem.?? A principal cause of the wiser conduct of public affairs lies without 
doubt in the superiority, numerical and at the same time intellectual, in the 
population of this state of the New England element, whose influence was 
sufficiently prevalent, at least partially to introduce and adapt the sensible 
institutions and laws of Massachusetts. 

As said, no state of the Union reminded me so much of our districts of 
northwest Germany as Ohio; the climate too in the north half of this state is 
similar to that of middle Germany; the southern half, especially the banks 
of the Ohio are, on the other hand, much warmer. The number of German 
colonists, from Germany as well as from Pennsylvania, is very considerable; 
whole counties, especially in the neighborhood of Canton, have preponder- 
antly German populations. New immigrants, by purchase of half cultivated 
farms at 6-8-ro dollars an acre, with small wood houses, find there a passable 
means of existence much easier than by purchase of government Jand at 
1 ¥% dollars per acre in Missouri and Illinois, where they are forced to live 
in the wilderness, and often succumb to unaccustomed difficulties and 
deprivations. In late years, whole communities of Germans, bringing with 
them all necessary artisans, have occasionally immigrated to the 
westernmost states, bought a considerable district of government land, and. 
built villages on the banks of the upper Mississippi, the Missouri, the 
Illinois, and other navigable streams. This without doubt makes the first 
establishment easier for the individual, and has the advantage that they 
[the communities] bring with them a German clergyman or at least a 
school teacher, who, as a representative of the intellectual classes, necessarily 
exercises great influence on the little community. On the other hand, this 
form of German immigration, which at present is occurring much more 
frequently than formerly, favors all too much the isolation of the German 
population, which moreover is becoming daily more pronounced. This 
tendency was always predominant in Pennsylvania; on the other hand, in 
the other states, the small number of Germans lost themselves in the mass 
of Anglo-Americans, and according to all that I have seen till now, this 
modern tendency of those persons who exercise the greatest influence on the 
population seems anything but advantageous. The source of this endeavor 
[community isolation] is no other than the ambition of certain individuals 
to concentrate in their hands the leadership of an important number of 
Germans, and to play a political role by disposing of their votes as they wish. 
They have attained this purpose nearly everywhere, since the German. 
population, by its combined vote is very often able, by adherence to one 
party or the other, to decide the local elections in certain districts. These 
individuals, among whom there are as a matter of fact, persons of talent, 
would like very much to appear to be founding a sort of new Germany in 
America; I however am by no means of the opinion that it will lead to any- 
thing other than, in the best instance, an imitation, which will do anything 
but honor the old Germany, or in the worse and more likely instance, to 


29 A footnote here discusses the meaning of the word logrolling, tracing its origin to 
the mutual assistance of pioneers in building their log cabins. 
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violent and bloody fights with the Anglo-American population. The German 
immigrants belong, almost without exception, to the lower classes; only in 
Baltimore, New York, and Philadelphia does one find of late individuals 
belonging to the mercantile classes, from Bremen and Hamburg; the upper 
classes never come this far, or an individual is lost in the mass, and there is 
no difference in his descendants. Even the class of German clergymen, 
jurists, physicians, music and school teachers is seldom represented among 
the immigrants by men of distinction. It would therefore probably be much 
better for the Germans, who choose North America as their new father- 
land, to attach themselves more to the institutions here established, and not 
to court danger by a system of national opposition to the natives, among 
whom there are without doubt comparatively more men, prosperous, inde- 
pendent, and inspiring confidence, than among the present German political 
leaders of the German population, who consist almost without exception of 
physicians, school teachers, and journalists. In particular the erection of 
separate German militia companies in New York City and other places has 
given occasion to very unpleasant scenes, and I have more than once heard 
remarks from Anglo-Americans, which witness a very hostile attitude toward 
this system of isolation. The Germans are quite as industrious as the 
Americans; they consume, however, much less, and frequently therefore, — 
particularly in the agricultural districts, grow wealthier than their neighbors 
in ready cash, which they spend unwillingly, and that is one more reason for 
maintaining the ill will of the natives against the so-called Swiss and Dutch-- 
men, who are always viewed more or less as foreigners. 

The German immigrants and the Alsatians moreover in these rural dis- 
tricts are far and away the best class of immigrants; for the few English and 
Scotch farmers who make up their minds [to settle here] are rare exceptions; 
and on the other hand the great mass of Irish, with whom the north Atlantic 
states, above all New York, are flooded, render to be sure as poor and needy 
day laborers very useful services, especially in the construction of canals and 
railroads, which never would have been completed without the labor of 
their hands; but they are generally unruly, wherever they assemble in num- 
bers, frequently given to drink, and since the Whigs as well as the Democrats 
need their votes to decide elections, the authorities almost never dare to take 
serious action against the disturbances which they cause. These serious 
abuses are confined moreover principally to the large cities, such as New 
York and Philadelphia, and to those districts where, because of canal and 
railroad construction, masses of Irish laborers are assembled. Where they 
are distributed in the interior of the land, particularly in the agricultural 
sections, they constitute a useful and forceful’element of the population. 

(In general, social, national, and religious separatism in this country, 
and particularly in the newer western states seems to me to be a serious evil, 
and, on the contrary, a thoroughgoing mixture of the races the best means 
of assuring the prosperity and inner peace of the population which is being 
formed. This remark refers less to Ohio, where the inhabitants, on the one 
hand, principally New Englanders, and on the other hand, Germans, and 
German Pennsylvanians, have already taker on a distinct character, and the 
newer arrivals are forced to adapt themselves to the existing conditions. But’ 
in the states of Indiana, Ilinois, Missouri, Michigan, and in the territories of 
Jowa and Wisconsin the process of immigration and clearing of the land is 
under way, and nothing more ruinous could be imagined than if a hostile 
attitude between the different elements of the population should arise. The 
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laws of the public order are weak, their application practically impossible, 
partly because of the vast extent of the land, and the meagre population in 
the new states, partly and even more because of the existent democratic in- 
stitutions. The sole guaranty of domestic peace therefore in these districts is 
the reciprocal pacific attitude of the inhabitants, the removal of all national 
and religious separatism, and the dislike of whole classes and districts which 
it unavoidably produces.)*! The fertility of the soil, and the great mass of 
excellent lands in the northwestern states and territories, as well as the com- 
paratively easy communication by means of navigable streams, and the suc- 
cessful activity of the inhabitants are elements of material well-being, which 
are seldom found together in such measure; and anyone who knows only the 
Atlantic states of the Union cannot easily imagine the richness of the soil. 
The products of the lands of the upper Mississippi, of Illinois along the Rock 
River, etc., are however at this moment still unimportant in comparison with 
their extent; but their increase, their rapid development is conditioned by the 
necessity of circumstances, and from year to year the material and political 
weight of the northwestern agricultural states must increase in the scale of 
the United States. There can be no reasonable doubt that the material 
strength of.the United States, already considerable, will be equal in twenty 
years to that of a great European power; but it can at the same time be as- 
sumed with certainty, that, if the Union and the present form of government 
continue that length of time, the conduct of Federal affairs will lie in the 
“hands of the Western states. Only New York and Pennsylvania enjoy the 
advantage of belonging half to the Atlantic states and half to the West; the 
same fate which has already overtaken Massachusetts and in fact all New 


21 Hülsemann to Metternich, June 8, 1844, Staatsarchiv, no, 20b, discusses antiforeign 
political movements. He says: “Il vaut beaucoup mieux qu’en Allemagne on laisse partir 
tous ceux qui préfèrent les Etats Unis; mais arrivés ici, qu’ils deviennent Américains, qu'eux- 
mêmes et leurs enfants apprennent la langue du pays et qu’on ne donne pas, par une 
organisation separée lieu aux jalousies des ‘native Americans’ ni prêtent à des démagogues 
irlandais ou allemands des prétextes pour essayer quelque réaction sur leur ancienne 
patrie.” Hiilsemann’s dislike of separatism is inspired by a second major consideration. 
He fears the interest and potential influence and interference of unassimilated groups 
especially German and Irish, in European politics, in a revolutionary direction. In the 
later forties, his nervousness regarding the possibility of American interference in European 
affairs increased. After the accession of the “liberalizing Pope”, Pius IX, Hülsemann 
found it necessary to inform Monseigneur John Hughes (1797-1864, Catholic bishop, 
from 1850 archbishop of New York), “par une voie discrète” (as he reported to Metter- 
nich, ibid., no. 17b, July 26, 1847), that the attitude of Hughes’s organ (The Freemen’s 
Journal and Catholic Register) toward the annexation of Cracow by Austria seemed to him 
“trés inconvénient”. He thought the appointment of Hughes as head of the Catholic 
clergy in America would be undesirable. In September, 1847 (ibid., no. 24b), he 
even expressed fear that, on Hughes’s appeal, an army of volunteers would be assembled 
to be sent to Ireland, Canada, or Italy. In such event, “une Proclamation du Président 
pour les empêcher et pour faire respecter la neutralité des États Unis serait la mesure la 
plus naturelle à demander”; but such a proclamation would have little effect. The most 
effective means of restraining Hughes would be an action of the Holy See, distasteful to 
the Irish clergy in the United States, “p.e. quelque miesure contre l’ordre des Jesuites”. 
From Austria, the American chargé d’affaires, William H. Stiles (1808-1865), reported to 
Buchanan, July 20, 1846, and Jan., 1847, Vienna’s fears of the “‘spread of our free and 
liberal principles” (U. S. Legation Archives, Austria, nos. 11 and 14). 
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England, awaits the other Atlantic states in this respect. Massachusetts com- 
bines in itself the largest amount of capital and the greatest intelligence in 
the Union, and in the first twenty years of peace followirg the war of inde- 
pendence, the influence of this state on the Union was very important; this 
period is past and can never return. Numbers decide, and the very sons of 
the states of New England desert the poor soil of the homeland every spring 
by thousands, to seek for themselves and their progeny a new existence in 
the prairies of the West. One meets these Yankees everywhere in the West, 
and one recognizes them very easily by their dominating activity, and their 
adroitness, which almost always plays into their hands the control of common 
affairs in the communities where they settle. They bring the laws, customs, 
and social institutions of New England with them, and plant them in the 
virgin and rough soil. However the results are not the same, because, beside 
the New Englanders, many quite different elements of the population gather 
with them, and exercise a distinctly contrary influence. By their inherent 
character, democratic institutions are everywhere, as well as here, dependent 
on certain conditions and where these do not exist, the natural defects of these 
political circumstances necessarily appear. The democratic principle appears 
in its most advantageous form in communities of small extent, particularly 
where the disadvantages in social conditions arising from self-government are 
tempered by strict morals and usages, and by them the failing [authority] is 
replaced. All citizens of Massachusetts who are in any measure important 
know each other personally, they meet each other year in and year out in 
Boston, the center of the little state in wealth, talents, and knowledge, and 
between which capital and the rural population there is no hostility, as for 
example there is in New York and Pennsylvania, but rather a mutual good 
relationship. Authority indeed is by law dependent on the masses, but due 
to their very widespread insight and experience they turn over the leader- 
ship to a certain number of distinguished and for the most part well-to-do 
individuals; stern Puritanism, which, though modified, still inspires the great 
mass of families in Massachusetts, replaces in many cases the action of a 
powerful authority. Rigid observance of Sunday, unconditional necessity for 
every individual to join some religious sect, the absolute impossibility for a 
woman of questionable reputation to live there, and to have any sort of social 
connection in the higher, middle, or lower classes, the spirit of sensible ac- 
tivity which one finds everywhere, together with customs of living, which, 
though favorable to every comfort, admit of no luxurious extravagance, the 
almost total ignorance of card playing, a very general disinclination to the 
theater—with all that a quiet family life spread over the whole state—-make 
the practical application of democratic principles and their survival not only 
possible, but actually fully suited to the needs of the New Englanders. That 
which in Europe is so often called the gouvernemeht modèle is what we see 
in these small communities in New England, and I am very much inclined 
to believe that a Federal constitution founded on the same principles for a 
confederation consisting of the six New England states might be very well 
adapted. The entire error consists in this, that it has been desired to transfer 
a constitutional form, which is well fitted to small communities, supported 
by strict family spirit, to statgs of great expanse and with a quite disparate 
population and diverse customs, especially that it was believed possible to erect 
on such weak foundations the constitution of a great realm such as the United 
States is by its extent. The inevitable consequence is, as we see, a Federal 
government, which, the more the land expands [and] the greater the popula- 
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tion becomes, sees itself forced—now for a number of years—to suspend one 
after another of its functions, and must cede to the state governments even 
today a great part of its most indispensable power, and, in the interior of the 
land, has lost almost all prestige and authority as national government. I 
will treat again of this fundamental error in the United States in a criticism 
of the work of Tocqueville? a work which His Excellency Prince von 
Metternich recommended to me on my departure from Vienna, to which 
however I prefer not to set my hand, till a longer stay in various parts of this 
country will enable me to compare the value of the remarks made by this 
discerning and clever author with the facts. 

The emigrants from New England take their laws and usages with them: 
into the West; however they find themselves in a wholly different environ- 
ment, and the democratic institutions of their home, supported by much 
looser morals and much weaker social bands, sink in a good many places to 
a quite lawless condition.”* If a dubious population gathers together, as for 
example is the case in the lead district of Galena and Dubuque, everyone 
must look out for himself; the authority of the laws is nil. Though the same 
is true wherever the colonists live scattered over the wide prairies, it has less 
serious results, since there is less occasion in isolated existences to come into 
contact and still less in conflict with often very distant neighbors; but if a 
village or a community is principally inhabited by New Englanders, which 
is frequently the case, for instance in Stephenson, and up the whole Rock 
River in northern Illinois, one is certain to find a series of well-cultivated 
farms, mills, and all signs of industrious and discerning inhabitants, who 
also always erect a church of some denomination and a school. The worst 
elements in these districts come from the lower Mississippi, from New 
Orleans and the state of Mississippi, and in this respect the frequent com- 
munication by means of steamboats has a very deleterious effect on the moral 
character of the population of the upper Mississippi. From the river certain 
places are pointed out to the traveler, which are notorious for the depravity 
of their inhabitants, and where the municipal authorities and even the 
judges, chosen by the mass of citizens, and naturally not one whit better than 
these, are guilty of all sorts of baseness. 

Another thoroughly bad element of the population (from which, except 
the city of Boston, New England is almost free) is the free colored people, 
who are to be found everywhere in the northwestern states in considerable 
numbers. Ohio also suffers from this evil, where for example in the capital 
city Columbus the sixth part of the population is said to consist of free 
colored people. Unfortunately their number is necessarily increasing, and if 
ever the emancipation of the slaves takes place, and in whatever manner, 
all Northern states, whose population is not very dense, will be flooded by 
them. There are everywhere laws to prohibit or to make as difficult as 
possible the settlement of colored people, because it is proved by experience 
that among ten colored families, scarcely one consists of orderly and indus- 
trious people, but that the great mass is good for nothing except to form the 
worst scum of the most execrable rabble, such as is not even found in any 
European harbor, and which can be seen daily in New York, Philadelphia, 


22 Alexis de Tocqueville, De la démocratie en Amérique, published first in 1835. 

23 Mareschal, in his accompanying letter to Metternich, inclines to the opinion that 
this lawless state of affairs is rather a transition stage through which all states beyond the 
Alleghenies have passed. The Western frontier, he thinks, is the “refuge habituel et 
naturel de la partie la plus gangrené de la population des anciennes États”. 
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and Baltimore. But these laws are not enforced, since the fanaticism of the 
abolitionists protects the Negroes everywhere, and the local and state authori- 
ties have not the courage to take action against the wishes of this powerful 
and closely knit party, which is always in position to wield important in- 
fluence in the re-election of these officials. 

By far the principal wealth of the northwestern states consists in agricul- 
tural produce, particularly Turkish corn; also in cattle, though ull now, 
because of lack of capital, much less [than in produce]; and in the southern 
districts of Ohio, Indiana, and Missouri, in tobacco. Only in Wisconsin is 
there good wood, suitable for shipbuilding. Despite very defective exploita- 
tion the lead mines in the neighborhood of Galena (Illinois) and in the 
territory of Wisconsin already produce considerable amounts, which will no 
doubt be increased manifold when experienced mining engineers provided 
with sufficient capital participate in the labor. The lack of such has pre- 
vented the opening of the so-called Iron Mountains in Missouri, though iron 
ore is mined and worked in this state in a region some distance away. 

In the midst of these plentiful elements of material well-being there lies 
a great, deep, and general—likewise material—evil, not hidden, but unfor- 
tunately everywhere visible yet often forgotten by travelers, since they almost 
always make such journeys in the healthy time of the year, an evil which 
weighs heavily on those who are destined to live there. The greater part of 
all these Western states is unhealthy through four to five months, and one 
rarely finds a settlement in which a considerable portion of the population 
does not suffer bilious fever and ague every year. This is true even of the 
greater part of Ohio, where moreover many villages lay claim to be con- 
sidered as healthy; beyond the state of Ohio, however, I have inquired in at 
least fifty different smaller and larger settlements, and in not one of them 
even heard the pretension that it is free of fever and ague. Without doubt, 
this evil will decrease somewhat with the increase of cultivation, construction 
of drainage ditches, etc.; but a significant betterment of the climate cannot 
be expected before the passage of a century. On my return to the Atlantic 
states, I spoke with an intelligent American physician of much experience 
concerning the notorious fact that the Americans, especially the women, age 
much earlier than in Europe, and he cited, besides the greater care of Euro- 
peans for their health, as the principle reason: first, the excessively rapid 
change of the climate, from great heat to considerable coldness; and secondly 
the great number of neighborhoods in all Southern and Western states, which 
are covered with miasmata, which directly undermine the health of people 
living there, and indirectly exercise a most disadvantageous influence on the 
health of the whole population of the United States by the marriage of so 
many weakened individuals. The great increase of the population of the 
new states in the last thirty or forty years and their unfavorable reaction on 
the inhabitants of the Atlantic states would explain the frequent remark of 
the native-born that the North Americans of the time of the Revolution and 
to the end of the last century were a stronger race than their sons and 
grandsons now living. This weak and ailing condition occasions the frequent 
use and not infrequent misuse of strong medicaments and quackeries, which 
in its effects and in itself has become a serious evil to the whole country. 
The above-mentioned physician added that most people who die in advanced 
age in America are not born here, but have immigrated in younger years. 

May Your Excellency accept . . . etc. 

HU LsEMANN 
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The History of Western Civilization. By Harry Emer Barnes, 
Lecturer, New School for Social Research, with the collaboration of 
Henry Davin, Instructor in History, College of the City of. New 
York. Two volumes. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
1935. Pp. xxiv, 911; xxiv, 1170. $3.75 each.) 

THESE are two very readable volumes. The narrative or argument flows 
along smoothly, and the reader’s thought is led easily and naturally from 
one topic to another. Both the organization and presentation of subject 
matter are clear and forceful, and the historical ground is pretty well covered. 
On the other hand, neither facts nor ideas press on one another’s heels so 
closely as to confuse the average reader. 

Among the author’s qualifications for his task are courses once > offered 
and syllabi compiled in both intellectual and social history, consulting editor- 
ship in a co-operative history of civilization in many volumes, and various 
previous, historical publications of his own. Very wide reading is evidenced 
in the present work, and great industry is shown in the compilation of the 
extensive and classified suggestions as to reading which, however, are 
mainly limited to publications in English, because the author feels that most 
of his readers “are really at home only in materials written in English” 
(I, ix). Another prominent feature is the numerous quotations, sometimes at 
considerable length, from other books and, in the case of recent events or 
problems, from periodical articles. On the whole these are well chosen, well 
expressed, and are skillfully woven into the general texture of the work. 
Some of the quotations from recent speeches and articles, however, seem too 
popular and ephemeral. So far as subject matter is concerned, a prominent 
feature is the large amount of space given to social institutions and economic 
life, rather more than to such manifestations of civilization as art, literature, 
and science, although these are not neglected. Indeed, this emphasis upon 
social and economic conditions seems the leading positive achievement of 
the work, as its chief distinguishing negative contribution is the decrying of 
religion and supernatural beliefs as superstitious. The descriptions of daily 
life in the past are sometimes very vivid and amusing, with telling com- 
parisons to the present day. For example, “When a Greek citizen went to 
the theater he did not go in order to get temporary freedom from conven- 
tional moral inhibitions” (I, 243). 

The character of these two volumes cannot but be affected by a conviction 
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of the author which the present reviewer does not share, namely, “that history 
has no significance except in so far as it enables the reader more intelligently 
to understand the present” (I, vii). To my mind one might as well contend 
that one studies a foreign language only in order to speak and read one’s 
native tongue better. Or that one travels abroad only in order to be glad to 
get home and to enjoy one’s own country the more. The result of such an 
attitude toward history is almost certain to be a lack of sympathy with many 
phases of the past, a consequent failure really to comprehend them, and an 
overemphasis upon present “trends”. According to this formula, whenever 
the existing times were dark, disorderly, and unproductive, history would 
have to be correspondingly limited. For students living in an Age of 
Pericles it would have to expand greatly again, because there would be so 
much to understand and explain. No doubt one can go too far in the oppo- 
site direction, as was shown in the classical antiquarianism of the so-called 
Renaissance and early modern times, when the Humanists neglected their 
immediate medieval background. 

At any rate, Dr. Barnes restricts his work on the one hand to Western 
civilization and then so divides his space that the century or more since the 
industrial revolution receives as many pages as all previous history, while the 
brief beginnings of Soviet Russia are treated at greater length than is the rise 
of human civilization in Egypt through many centuries. However, the chap- 
ter on Russia is very interesting, and it should be said that the work is in- 
tended as a general introduction to the social sciences as well as a ‘history of 
civilization, and that this may serve partially to explain the greater length of 
the second volume. It contains much that is of fresh interest, such as the 
account of the origins of insurance and of produce and stock exchanges at 
pp. 69 and 7o. 

The controversial tone which has marked some of the author's previous 
writing is largely missing in the present work. When it does crop out, I as 
often as not find myself in agreement with him—as on the question of Allied 
war debts to this country. In opposing the “Aryan myth” and the “Nordic 
myth”, however, he seems to come perilously near falling into a cognate error 
of representing the “round-headed Alpine peoples” as an important and 
constant racial factor. 

A number of inconsistencies annoy the careful reader of these volumes. 
The author is not always self-consistent, as when a particular statement of 
fact serves to correct some general assertion. Or we are told (I, 67) that 
“primitive men also lacked mental discipline through training in logic”, yet 
it is soon added, “Grant him his premises and he could draw logical conclu- 
sions from them”. Or Dr. Barnes’s own utterance does not agree with the 
authority cited or quoted. Thus at I, 829, H. O. Taylor is quoted, “Between 
the twelfth and the fourteenth century mediaeval art culminates in styles 
organic in their growth, and novel and original”. But two pages later Dr. 
Barnes says of “the earliest Renaissance painting”, “The early pictures, fol- 
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lowing Byzantine models, lacked life and background, looking as wooden 
and lifeless as the materials on which they were painted.” Or footnotes, which 
were presumably supplied by the numerous scholars who were asked to read 
proofs of various chapters, correct a statement of the text. Thus the word 
portolani is not found in the work’s index, and at I, 730-731 the text reads: 
“Classical knowledge of latitude and longitude had all but faded out and the 
science of accurate map-making had disappeared”. But then in a footnote 
we read: “The geographical knowledge and technique of medieval Chris- 
tian scholars were greatly improved in the later Middle Ages as a result of 
contact with the able geographic works of the Muslims. The nautical charts 
or portolani were more likely to be accurate than the general or mappamondi 
type of map. The portolani dealing with the Mediterranean began to show 
a considerable degree of accuracy by the thirteenth century.” 

Such inconsistencies suggest that while the author has read extensively, 
he has not always done so intensively, or has failed to digest and co-ordinate 
his divergent materials, or has written too hastily and failed to revise with 
sufficient care. Again, despite the length of these volumes and their normal 
fullness of style, some matters are merely mentioned without explanation, 
and that more than once, as in the case of Joseph Black and latent heat 
(II, 152 and 271) which still remains latent so far as the reader is concerned, 
or of no fewer than four allusions to unraveling the “mysteries of the benzene 
ring” (II, 334, 545, 726, 1045), but for the reader they are never unraveled. 
A single passage of explanation would be preferable. 

The author came forward years ago as one of the advocates of the “New 
History” and still adheres to the general principles then enunciated. But in 
his statement of historical facts and consequent interpretation of the course 
and development of civilization he is not, especially in the ancient and 
medieval sections, always aware of the latest findings of historical research 
and shows a tendency to hold old-fashioned views. He does not note the debt 
of Greek to Babylonian or Chaldean astronomy as brought out in Fothering- 
ham’s paper in The Observatory for 1928 (LI, 301-315). There is also no 
echo of the work of Lefevre des Noettes, L’attelage, le cheval de selle à travers 
les âges, published in 1931, which has demonstrated the great revolution 
wrought in cartage and draught animals and their substitution for human 
labor as a result of the invention of the modern horse collar and horseshoeing 
in the Carolingian period and tenth century, and the building from the 
twelfth century on of roads more adapted to modern vehicular loads and 
more capable of repair than the once much-vaunted Roman roads. Instead 
we find Dr. Barnes holding the old view that roads were bad and in disrepair 
from the decline of Rome until the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
and enlarging on the “Difficulties in Medieval Travel and Trade” (I, 651- 
653). Such slurs on medieval science and medicine as the statements that 
“Biology was based but slightly on practical observation” (I, 730), and that 
“Surgery was handled mainly by the barbers” (I, 731), might have been 
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qualified by glancing at “Rufinus: a forgotten botanist of the thirteenth 
century”, in Isis, XVIII (1932), 63-76, or Gurlt’s Geschichte der Chirurgie 
and certain passages in my Science and Thought in the Fifteenth Century. 
In discussing papermaking nothing is said of the improvements in its manu- 
facture which Blum has shown were introduced in Christian Italy over 
Muslim Spain. 

In general the author is attached to the old view of the Middle Ages as 
primarily ecclesiastical and blighted by the Church and fails to recognize 
their inventive capacity and achievement. Despite the communes and uni- 
versities, the many charters of the fourteenth century asserting long before 
Rousseau that “Man is born free”, he asserts, “Certainly the only develop- 
ment of democracy in social organization in the medieval period occurred 
in the monastic movement—and this was limited”; and, “Democracy, how- 
ever, or any strong prophecy of democracy scarcely appeared during the 
thousand years that followed the collapse of the Western Roman Empire” 
(II, 486). It might further be questioned whether they ever appeared dur- 
ing the Roman Empire, and whether the abbot was not absolute ruler of his . 
monastery. In still maintaining that the Crusades were very influential for 
civilization, that there was a Renaissance or intellectual awakening in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, which “contributed notably to the rise 
of individuality” (II, 5 and 486), and in emphasizing the so-called com- 
mercial revolution, Dr. Barnes gives, one must admit, a fairly faithful reflec- 
tion of the present confused and inconsistent state of historical teaching and 
writing. But he is retelling the old, old story, not writing New History or 
giving us a new interpretation or synthesis of the unfolding of civilization. 
He himself, to some extent at least, recognizes this and writes (I, vi), “In the 
light of rigorous historical logic it would probably have been better to 
abandon all the old chronological designations, but it has been deemed in- 
expedient to do so”, | 

Dr. Barnes’s accepting the conception of a Renaissance comes especially 
as a surprise because years ago in reviewing my History of Medieval Europe 
he gently chided me for having made “The Italian Renaissance” the caption 
of two chapters. His present discussion of it is as unconvincing. as most 
_ others.. On the one hand, he claims for it “the poetic and artistic stimulus 
‘from St. Francis”, who died early in the scholastic and ecclesiastical thirteenth 
century. On the other hand, he relegates to his chapter on “Medieval Crime 
and Punishment” the statement, “In late medieval and early modern times a 
much more cruel and terrible method of ascertaining guilt was introduced, 
namely, torture” (I, 773). But chronologically this would seem to belong to 
the “Renaissance”. Or he makes “the association of the cultured as a select 
and superior class in society” (I, 815) a leading feature of the “Renaissance”, 
yet later in the same chapter quotes Preserved Smith concerning the inven- 
tion of printing to the effect that “The veil of the temple of religion and of - 
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knowledge was rent in twain, and the arcana of the priest and clerk exposed 
to the gaze of the people” (I, 842). The old statement is repeated that “The 
* remarkable engineering feat of Brunelleschi (1377-1446) in building the 
great dome on the Duomo in Florence bridged the hiatus in dome con- 
struction between the Roman age and the developed Renaissance architecture” 
(I, 830), ignoring the dome of the adjacent Baptistery and the fact that the 
dome of the Cathedral is pointed, develops the principles of the Gothic vault, 
and was not devised by Brunelleschi, who was simply executing the design 
originated by a commission of eight in 1367, ten years before he was born! 
Columbia University. LYNN THORNDIKE. 


The Mercenaries of the Hellenistic World. By G. T. Grirrirn. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1935. 
Pp. x, 340. $5.50.) 

THE present volume is one of the most valuable studies of Hellenistic 
history that has appeared for some time. The problem of the mercenaries is 
important not only for military history but for the social organization of the 
time and cannot be studied properly without taking into consideration a great 
number of related factors. The author is well aware of this and treats his 
material with a broad outlook and judicious care. He tries to avoid claiming 
too much for the mercenaries and particularly attempts to distinguish as 
sharply as possible between mercenaries and non-mercenaries. This effort has 
produced some of the most valuable sections of his book. 

In the consideration of the number of mercenaries of Alexander, the 
author has drawn partly on statistics transmitted only by Curtius but argues 
convincingly for their validity. He concludes that Alexander may have 
employed as many as 65,000—not to mention others engaged by his gov- 
ernors—but never had many in his field army. Instead he used them in 
garrisons and as colonists. Pyrrhus, on the other hand, was primarily not 
a leader of an Epirote national army but of mercenaries. For both the 
Ptolemaic and Seleucid empires the conclusion is reached that the military 
settlers, who are not to be regarded as mercenaries, supplied the soldiers of 
the regular phalanx. In Egypt, the system was a failure, as is shown by the 
fact that the regular phalanx at Raphia numbered only 5000. This con- 
clusion, based on a correction of the statistics of Polybius and accepted also 
by Tarn and Cary, is clearly correct. In the Seleucid empire, the cleruch 
system was more successful, probably, it is suggested, because it was based 
on the polis. A particularly valuable contribution is the study of the dis- 
tinction made in the pay of the mercenaries between maintenance and pay 
proper. In dealing with the rates of pay, the author admits that he is on 
uncertain ground but makes careful use of the available material. The con- 
clusion is that the wages of soldiers, when compared to “working-class” wages, 
were not bad. The high pay sometimes assigned to the soldiers of Alexander 
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is challenged on the ground that it is based on a misinterpretation of the 
sources. 

Naturally in a work so complicated there are points that can be criticized. 
The Achaeans that served with Philip V and with Eumenes should be 
classed as allies and not as mercenaries (pp. 180, 246). Thucydides iv. 67.2 
is cited on page 87 under the date 425 instead of 424 B. C. The passage 
supplies no argument for considering the Athenian megizoAot as “a kind 
of foreign legion of which the Plataeans were the nucleus”. In the first place, 
it is not clear that the Plataeans were members of the corps in question 
(cf. the edition of Classen-Steup and the translations of Jowett, Crawley, 
and Smith). In the second place, if the Plataeans were members, this does 
not prove the presence of foreigners, for the Plataeans had been granted 
Athenian citizenship (cf. Busolt, Griechische Geschichte, III, 1038). Griffith 
proves that the corps contained foreigners in 411, but their employment as 
early as 424 remains, at best, unproved. The crucial and difficult Coan in- 
scription referred to on page 283 deserves fuller treatment and more exhaus- 
tive citation of literature. 

The University of Chicago. Jakos A. O. LARSEN. 


The Victoria History of the Counties of England: Rutland. Volume II. 
Edited by the late Wizzram Pac, Hon. D. Litt., F.S.A. (London: 
Saint Catherine Press. 1935. Pp. xliv, 284. 3 guineas.) 


THE second volume of The History of the County of Rutland is the first 
volume of the Victoria histories of the counties of England to be published 
since the death of the late editor, Dr. William Page, in February, 1934. Dr. 
Page has been connected with the series almost from its beginning, as joint 
editor from 1902 to 1904, and as sole editor from 1904 to 1934. The whole 
of this volume with the exception of the introduction was prepared under 
his direction; also he wrote some of the articles for it. In recognition of 
his very able work in. editing the histories there is contributed a memorial 
to him by Sir Charles Peers, and also a bibliography of his own historical 
works compiled by Miss Agnes E. Roberts. | 

Rutland is famous chiefly as the smallest of the English counties, and as 
the only one in the Midlands whose name is not identical with that of the 
shire ‘town. Its origins are obscure, and even the circumstances of its emer- 
gence as a political unit are not definitely known. In Domesday Book the 
returns for three of the five hundreds that comprise the county today appear 
under the caption “Roteland” as under a separate heading, following the 
survey of Nottinghamshire. The two other hundreds were part of Nor- 
thamptonshire. Only after 1130 was the name “Rutland” used for the whole 
of the present county, and not until the reign of John does the county appear 
continuously. The late origin of Rutland, and the natural tendency of its 
larger neighbors to overshadow it, have made its history uneventful. Impor- 
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tant families, as for example the Cecils, the Noels, the Harringtons, and the 
Digbys, at some time held land there, yet few of these names are primarily 
identifed with the county because the main holdings of the families lay 
elsewhere. | 

The second volume of the history, the publication of which was made 
possible by the generosity of Mr. Owen Hugh Smith, maintains the high 
standard set by its predecessors. It is devoted entirely to topography. In 
the introduction Miss C. M. Jamison and Mr. F. H. Cheetham review, if 
briefly, Rutland’s history as given in the first volume, showing particularly 
how this history influenced the architecture of the county. They discuss 
further the various periods of building and the noteworthy features of each. 
As is customary in the series, an account of each parish, its manors, churches, 
advowsons, and charities, is arranged under the appropriate hundred. The 
small size of the county has made it possible to treat these subjects at greater 
length than in the volumes devoted to larger and more richly endowed dis- 
tricts. The text is profusely illustrated with photographs, and drawings, 
plans of churches, manor houses, and old buildings, and also with the coats 
of arms of families which have held Jand in Rutland. The wealth of detail 
concerning manors and their tenants is invaluable to anyone interested in 
agrarian and local history. 

Mount Holyoke College. ELISABETH G. KIMBALL. 


Glossary of Mediaeval Terms of Business: Italian Series, 1200-1600. By 
FLorence Eprer, Associate in Research of the Mediaeval Academy 
of America. (Cambridge: Mediaeval Academy. 1934. Pp. xx, 430. 
$6.00.) 


Miss Edler has given us a fairly representative list of Italian medieval 
business and trade terms with ample illustrative passages. She was faced 
with the difficult, or rather, impossible task of selecting a small number of 
important entries out of a huge supply of obviously essential terms, with the 
result that most of the basic words in the trades of wool, silk, transporta- 
tion, etc., have been left out. 

It might perhaps have been advisable to reduce the number and the 
length of the illustrative passages; and also to leave out words that are still 
of common modern usage, of which there are many in this dictionary. But 
perhaps the best way to approach the problem would be to limit the field 
and cover each trade completely and minutely. It should then be possible to 
obtain a thoroughness, a technical competence, and a philological exactness 
which it would be unfair to demand of the work as it now stands. 

A few illustrations of these missing desiderata must suffice. As to def- 
nition of words, it is not correct to say that canepaio is a worker in hemp 
and also (with a query) “a journeyman or a small master”. We have here 
two distinct and well-known words; one from canapa (hemp), the other 
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from the Latin canava (Ital. caneva) meaning “store, cellar”, and the like. 
Nor is there any occasion for a query, for the word caneparius, covering a 
most important occupation in the Middle Ages, has been carefully studied 
from all angles. Again, divettare does not mean “to pick over wool cutting 
out bits of skin”. This “skin” is the result of an impossible text emendation 
whereby Miss Edler would change into la pelle the MS. la ppole. But the 
latter is the correct word, Jappole meaning “little burs”, to remove which 
was the task of the divettatori. Facitrice is not a female worker. As to the 
question of philological accuracy, I should remark that torsello has nothing 
to do with zorso of a statue. It is the same word as trousseau. The attempt 
to introduce Greek words in the text has not proved successful, most of such 
words being wrong. 

The interpretation of the business transaction on page 144 seems in- 
correct: for forniscono la detta ciera cannot possibly mean, as we are told, 
“take the said wax”, but rather “furnish the said wax”, and ho chiesto, 
etc., does not mean “I have an order” (which I have to fill for them), but 
“I have given them an order” {which they have to fill for me). And the 
whole transaction is presented as an impossible deal of a broker with two 
buyers and no seller. 

Miss Edler tells us in the preface (p. xx) that certain textual corrections 
of Professor Sapori “have cleared the meaning of several terms which had 
long been misinterpreted, such as affettatori and affetto, which should be 
read as assettatori and assetto”. I do not know what the reading of the par- 
ticular text here referred to is, but I think we should hesitate in changing 
the heretofore accepted term of Calimala and other trades from affettatori 
to assettatori. Of course we have here the well-known French, Italian, and 
Spanish word which, besides meaning general embellishment, is used to 
indicate particular treatment, such as tanning leather, pressing the tissues of 
cloth, etc. (see Du Cange, sw, affaitare; and Wartburg, Franz. Etym. 
Worterbuch, s.v. affactare, “Nuls draps ne devoient estre affettees a molins 

. . mais devoient estre affettiez au pie”, tom. VII, ord. p. 216; Tobler Lom- 
matzsch, s.v. afaitier). In Roquefort we find “affeter — mettre les draps en 
presse” (quoted by Gherardini, Voc: e Maniere, s.v.). For the early Italian 
usage of the word, see Rigutini under affaitare, affettare. This word exists 
then as a technical term of the woolen industry and it seems, therefore, as 
though it should be retained in the Calimala Statutes (p. 120): “affettatori 
o rimendatori”, and in the Trattato dell Arte della Lana (Doren, Flor. 
Woll., p. 492): “Poi st mandanc al cimatore e cimangli da rovescio o di 
mezzo affetto o di tutto affetto”, and I, 315, “cimator seu affettator”. The 
trouble seems to be that the word has been taken to mean the folding of a 
piece of cloth (so among others Miss Edler, s.v. affettatura), whereas the 
meaning is entirely different. 

Columbia University. Dino BIGONGIARI. 
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A History of Magic and Experimental Science. By LYNN ‘THORNDIKE, 
Professor of History, Columbia University. Volumes III and IV, 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. [History of Science Society 
Publications, New Series, IV.] (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1934. Pp. xxvi, 827; xviii, 767. $10.00.) 

THese volumes arrived for review during the week of Robert Hooke’s 
tercentenary, an auspicious date, for Hooke’s diary appearing in print at that 
time reminds us of the carelessness of science to its own history. It is so 
much easier to acclaim a “genius” than to analyze the background of a 
personality or a scientific discovery. In these days when biologists are engaged 
in erasing eponyms from their science a historical attitude toward the founda- 
tions of experimental philosophy seems further off than ever. Hooke’s library, 
which might have explained the man, was distributed at a sale in 1807. 

If the unhistorical attitude of modern science is to be amended it will be 
due largely to the enthusiasm and tireless pertinacity which characterize 
Professor Thorndike’s monumental study, what he himself in loving deprecia- 
tion calls “sniffing about among the manuscripts and incunabula and uni- 
versity records” to come upon the “scent of some of the leading and dis- 
tinguishing interests of the time”. 

Our inquiry into the history of scientific method and philosophy has 
been barred by what appears to be an extraordinary movement for the 
cultivation of science in the seventeenth century—that ‘Century of Genius — 
when the Royal Society was founded and Newton’s fame dominated its 
luster for three hundred years. Surely to learn that Hooke was Boyle’s as- 
sistant and made his air pumps work throws some suggestive light on the 
development of Boyle’s own law. 

In the volume published in 1929 on Science and Thought in the Fifteenth 
Century Professor Thorndike administers a wholesome and moying rebuke 
to those who extol genius at the expense of knowledge already current and 
common at the time. That we today are so attached to the farfetched and 
unnatural as against the simple and direct method is surely due to the sur- 
vival of superstition and dominance of the occult against which we our- 
selves delight to rail. We have thought of magic and superstition as forming 
a great part of the life of primitive peoples and are only now beginning 
slowly to realize that these beliefs flourish with the growth of culture and 
permeate the thought of so-called civilized nations much more deeply than 
they have done in the simpler communities which are passing or have al- 
ready passed from the stage of history. 

Recent writers may not be excused for their misappreciation and ac- 
ceptance of inadequate evidence, their lack of perspective and of common 
sense in attributing fundamental significance to the chance phrases of men 
whose fame was founded upon, and whose time was largely occupied with 
other pursuits than those of science. But at least it is some explanation of 
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their error to realize, as one must do in reading these volumes, how little 
chance those of us who are not steeped in the history of philosophy have 
hitherto had of knowing anything of the scientific knowledge open to and 
shared in some sense by those whose names have been accorded greatness in 
medieval times. Even Thorndike himself, at the conclusion of Volume II, 
expressed the belief that the medieval revival of learning seemed to have 
spent its force by the first quarter of the fourteenth century with Peter of 
Abano as its last great figure, although he did close with the suggestion of 
at least an interesting study in exploring the little understood period between 
these great days and that seventeenth century of which I have already spoken 
when Sir Thomas Browne’s History of Vulgar Errors exposed the barrenness 
of pseudoscience. The appearance of these two huge volumes makes ample 
amends for his premature conclusion. But if a master of history can thus 
fail to appreciate the true worth of two centuries of thought until he has 
explored them with all the erudition and facilities at his command we 
amateurs may be forgiven for our failure. 

Not only has Professor Thorndike found out that writers on occult 
subjects during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries have much to say but 
also that the germs of later scientific discoveries are already found in the 
writings of the two centuries which form the glory of this work. More 
materials have been to hand than Thorndike himself expected so that, huge 
as they are, the volumes, he says, are not an exhaustive cataloguing but a 
selection of representative men and writings to illustrate with substantial 
justice the rich remains of the period. The author’s own summary includes 
stress on means, on proportion, and on extremes; the intension and remission 
of forms; the rotation of elements; the configuration of qualities; the putting 
of subtle questions and elaborate discussion of dubia; the clinical study and 
recording of medical and surgical cases; the criticism of past authorities and 
the effort to evolve new theories and improved terminology; the develop- 
ment of scientific tables and instruments; the application of dialectical skill 
and precision to natural problems; and the strengthening of natural phi- 
losophy by mathematical method and mechanical ingenuity. The range 
extends from the extreme of popular superstition to rational skepticism and 
sound weighing of the credibility of evidence. 

It was quite natural that astrology should command attention before 
alchemy for, as Sir Arthur Eddington has explained, the internal combustion 
of a star is easier to understand than that of a piece of iron. Indeed the sec- 
tions dealing with alchemy are the most difficult to grasp, for the author is 
not at pains to expound the alchemical figures of speech and they are strange 
phrases in our ear today as perhaps our figures and metaphors in electricity 
may sound strange to scientists of the future. Here is the beginning of 
quantitative chemistry and, in surface tension, of physical chemistry. But 
the range is great. Significant contributions are made in chemistry, physics, 
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geography, economics, medicine, biology, and mathematics as well as in 
theology, metaphysics, humanism, .scholasticism, and necromancy. 

It is not, as Professor Thorndike insists, primarily for their contribution 
to modern methodology and science that he sets forth his researches on the 
writings of these two centuries, but rather for what they are in their totality, 
a chapter in the history of human thought. He would not credit them with 
the least particle of modern science which does not properly belong to them 
nor deprive them of any of that magic which constitutes in no small measure 
their peculiar charm. 

It is not for the present reviewer to dissect or discuss in detail the con- 
tribution of these centuries to the sum total of human knowledge as set forth 
by a master of historical method. But as a humble journeyman in this field 
of study he may add his grateful testimony to the immense value of these 
researches in bringing within our grasp an understanding of the themes and 
discoveries for which, all unknowing, we are indebted to those who helped 
to turn the trackways of science into the broad highways of today; and to 
place for us in proper perspective among their peers and superiors those who 
in earlier centuries were wont to snatch their doctrines in happy guesses from 
the scientific culture of the time. 

Western Reserve University. T. Wincate Topp. 


Parliamentary Taxes on Personal Property, 1290 to 1334: a Study in 
Mediaeval English Financial Administration. By James FELD 
Witarb, Professor of History, University of Colorado. (Cambridge: 
The Mediaeval Academy of America. 1934. Pp. xii, 357. $8.00.) 


Ir is sad that Professor Willard’s death should have followed so soon 
upon the appearance of this monument to his scholarship. His fellow 
scholars will, apart from the personal loss, deeply regret that so comprehen- 
sive and detailed a knowledge of early English taxation should not illuminate 
its further development. The period which he wisely selected for full descrip- 
tion in this volume began at the time when the exchequer took over the 
administration of the taxes on movables and ended with the year when they 
were so crystallized that henceforth they were granted as a fifteenth on 
movables in rural districts and a tenth on movables in towns or on ancient 
demesne, every contributing unit paying, unless especially exempt, a fixed 
sum. Between 1290 and 1334 the fractions had been variable and the returns 
dependent upon assessments made after each grant. The work continues 
Professor Mitchell’s studies of similar taxes under John and Henry; and it is 
complementary to Professor Lunt’s extended examination of contemporary 
taxation of the clergy and, at farther remove, to Professor Gras’s account of 
the origin of the customs. 

It is primarily an administrative study; and seldom has one relating to 
early English history been made with more care, logic, and lucidity. Although 
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the composition of the assemblies which granted the taxes on movables is 
treated briefly, the number and purpose of the grants, the appointment of 
and the instructions to taxers and collectors, the mechanism and records of 
the assessment, the collection of and the drafts upon the proceeds of the tax, 
the stages in the accounting at the lower and at the upper exchequer are 
described in exhaustive detail. We follow everything that might happen to 
a chief taxer or his subordinates from the moment of appointment to that of 
discharge. A few of the author's conclusions may be briefly noted. 

In the first place Professor Willard usually avoids calling these taxes lay 
subsidies, the term under which the records of them have been classified at 
the Record Office. In contemporary usage a subsidy meant something else, 
either a tax on exports and imports or, in the fitteenth century, a tax on 
incomes, Of the seventeen taxes on movables levied between 1290 and 1334 
all but two were granted for purposes of war or defense. Several were ap- 
proved after the king had agreed to remedy abuses but only two were not 
collectible until he had done so. The records are county rolls and local rolls, 
the former recounting names of property owners and the tax due from each, 
the latter giving also a full description of the property taxed. Of the local 
rolls there are preserved only such as were called into the exchequer for 
special examination and not later destroyed or, now and then, something 
surviving locally as at Shrewsbury or on the manor of Cuxham. Powell 
published a valuable summary of a local roll in 4 Suffolk Hundred in the 
Year 1283. 

The chief taxers, who were also the collectors, appointed the subtaxers, 
likewise collectors, for local units. Men so designated could escape service 
only under penalty. They were supposed to receive no wages other than an 
undervaluation of their own movables and their expenses, which, relatively 
small, were deducted from the tax. Against them many charges of corrup- 
tion were brought, notable for “concealment”, i.e., reporting smaller sums 
than they collected. In 1294 the Somerset collectors were accused of retaining 
£393 while accounting for £2072, and a subcollector might conceal as much 
as £6. Another malpractice was the acceptance of money for “admitting 
the taxation”, 7.¢., approving a modified assessment. Professor Willard con- 
jectures that small sums so received may have been little more than customary 
fees, often given to administrators. 

As to the assessment itself, were the movables valued at market prices or 
was there a conventional valuation? The latter, concludes the author, making 
a comparison of assessed values with prices for the same localities as ascer- 
tained by Rogers and Beveridge. And were all supplies of grain taxed? 
Pointing out that the amounts usually taxed could not have supported the 
population of the locality in question, Professor Willard surmises that sus- 
tenance grains escaped taxation, only grain for sale being rated. Lastly, if a 
` man had movables worth less than a certain amount, often ten shillings, he 
paid no tax. The three practices—conventional valuation, disregard of grains 
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not for sale, and neglect of movables below a ten-shilling total—brought it 
about that many owners of movables escaped taxation altogether. From this 
it follows that the tax lists have little value for ascertaining population. The 
population of certain localities, known from other sources, diverged widely 
from the figures of the lists. In Leicester, e.g., a local tallage of 1286 noted 
408 contributors and one of 1307, 278; but for the fifteenth of 1307, 190 
persons were taxed, for the twentieth of 1327, 105, and for the tenth of 1332 
only 73. The county rolls, therefore, give little information touching the 
actual population of England. 

By ending his study at 1334 Professor Willard does not tell us about one 
matter important for the future. In 1334 the method of local assessment was 
changed. Owing to complaints of corruption in 1332 the chief taxers were 
directed to negotiate with men of the various vills and towns and to accept 
the amount which each agreed that it could pay, provided that this was not 
less than had been paid in 1332. Usually more was got. But we do not 
learn how the locality itself determined what it should pay or how the 
amount was apportioned. There should have been a higher degree of local 
initiative than formerly, when the chief taxers designated a small number of 
men in the vill or town to do the assessing. 

The gathering in of the tax leads the author to a valuable description of 
exchequer procedure and of the records which attended it. The account of 
“drafts” on the revenues, usually authorized by writ of the exchequer itself 
but sometimes by writ under the great seal or the privy seal, illuminates the 
development of tallies. Originally issued by the lower exchequer to a collector 
to be taken to the upper exchequer, a tally came to be, through a clever device 
of the early fourteenth century, given to a creditor along with the writ which 
ordered the collector to pay him money and was by him turned over to the 
collector as a receipt, the latter in due course bringing the tally to the 
exchequer as evidence of money paid out. Though Mr. Jenkinson has argued 
for the negotiability of tallies, Professor Willard found no evidence of it in 
the period under survey. 

Only a few of the outstanding discussions of this definitive work have. 
been noted. Students of administrative and social history will find within 

‘its covers much to enlighten them further. 

Bryn Mawr College. H. L. Gray. 


BOOKS OF MODERN HISTORY 


Les origines de la Réforme. Par P. Impart DE LA Tour, membre de l’In- 
stitut. Tome IV, Calvin et l'Institution chrétienne. (Paris: Firmin- 
Didot. 1935. Pp. xiii, 506. 25 fr.) 

WHEN Imbart de la Tour succumbed to an attack of angina pectoris on 
the eighteenth of December, 1925, he left his masterpiece unfinished. Les 
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origines de la Réforme was planned in five volumes, of which the first, La 
France moderne, appeared in 1905, the second, L'Église catholique: La crise 
de la Renaissance, in 1909, and the third, L’Evangelisme, in 1914. 

Interruptions due first to war work and then to the production of a 
volume on medieval France prevented the continuation of Les origines for a 
long time. Now at last, with the help of many other scholars, M. Jacques 
Chevalier has been able to give to the public the fourth volume of the great 
work, which volume was left nearly completed at the time of the author’s 
death. The last chapter has been given only in outline, and many chapters 
lack notes referring to authorities. But the text is as readable, as carefully 
finished, and as solid as is anything that ever came from the author’s pen. 

The new book takes up the story in 1538, at the point when the impact of 
Calvinism began to be felt. The first third of the work paints a lifelike 
portrait of Calvin’s mind and exhibits his doctrine and public career. Judi- 
cious rather than brilliant, learned rather than original, impartial and yet 
critical, the author has achieved a sober and profound study of a great man. 
Characteristically averse to paradox, Imbart de la Tour barely touches upon 
the theme of “Calvinism and Capitalism”, which, since Max Weber’s path- 
breaking essay on that subject, has usurped the first place in almost all studies 
of the Reformer. But the author's saturation in his subject amounts to genius. 

Newer to the student of the period will be the second and third parts of 
the volume under review, the second describing the classes to whom and the 
means by which the Protestant doctrine was preached and the methods of 
repression, the third displaying the state of France during the reign of 
Henri JJ, and the birth of the Protestant party. 

So smoothly does the story read, so logically does each event follow the 
last, that the very perfection of the author’s argument almost arouses a 
suspicion of its fidelity to fact. Is the history which no one can predict for 
the future, really so schematic that anyone can perceive its rational progress 
in the past? Can the perception of trends and the study of causes ever lead 
to the formulation of general laws of development? Our study of bygone 
ages seems to contradict our living experience of the present. 

Nevertheless, the author’s final conclusion is one from which it is hard 
for the historian to escape. “If”, he tells us, “Protestantism failed to conquer 
France, that was due neither to accident nor to brutal repression by force, 
but to profound causes arising in our genius and history.” 

The critic who would find fault with any part of this great work will do 
so at his peril. To correct it, to amplify it, to improve it would take a life- 
time of arduous study. To learn from it and to profit by it is happily within 
the power of every reader. 

Cornell University. PRESERVED SMITH. 


Thomas More. By R. W. CuHampers, Quain Professor of English in 
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University College, London. (New York: Harcourt Brace and Com- 

pany. 1935. Pp. 416. $3.75.) 

Srupenrs of Sir Thomas More have had reason in the past to be grateful 
to Professor Chambers for many blessings. His brilliant lecture on the Saga 
and Myth of Sir Thomas More before the British Academy in 1927, his 
notable work in collaboration with Miss Hitchcock on the learned edition 
of Harpsfeld’s life of More for the Early English Text Society, and with 
his colleague Professor A. W. Reed on the new edition of More’s English 
works new in progress, have established his position as an authority on the 
life and writings of More beyond question. What is even more to the point, 
they have made it quite clear that he not only understands More, but loves 
him. Much, therefore, in the way of a biography of More was to be expected 
of Professor Chambers, particularly in this year 1935, which marks both the 
four hundredth anniversary of More’s death and his canonization by the 
Roman Church. And much has been vouchsafed. This is one of those rare 
books which present the choicest fruits of ripe scholarship in fine, eloquent, 
and witty English prose—apples of gold in pictures of silver. 

Professor Chambers is not of the faith for which More suffered (p. 15), 
but Roman Catholics need have no fear that their new-made saint has been 
approached in anything but the most sympathetic and reverend of spirits. 
Indeed, if the book has a fault it is that More is presented too spotlessly. 
Professor Chambers himself complains that the atmosphere of blamelessness 
around his hero is one of the most difficult problems with which he has had 
to cope (p. 104). Contemporary testimony is unanimous in More’s praise 
on all points. To those immediately about him he was little short of divine. 
His son-in-law wrote a short life of him which has been justly described as 
“the most perfect little biography in the English language”, and his friends 
and servants after his death gathered together all the tales about him with the 
reverend care of those collecting the relics of a holy martyr. Erasmus spoke 
of him as one “whose soul was more pure than any snow, whose genius was 
such as England never had,—yea, and never shail have again, mother of 
good wits though England be” (p. 73). Even Elizabethan London, notwith- 
standing its abhorrence of all things papistical, remembered him as the “best 
friend that the poor e’er had” (p. 47). Professor Chambers has not only 
accepted this contemporary estimate, but has laid lance in rest against every 
modern historian who has ventured to question it. He adds a few facts, but 
what he adds serves merely to substantiate the image of More which William 
Roper drew for us almost four centuries ago. 

If there is any one single theme running through the book it is that More 
belonged rather with the Middle Ages than with the moderns and that his 
life was directed by one increasing purpose throughout. What has troubled 
many of More’s biographers has been the apparent inconsistency between 
the tolerant religious attitude which he took in his Utopia and the intolerant 
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religious attitude which he revealed later in his attack upon Tyndale and the 
Protestants. Professor Chambers insists that the inconsistency is of the 
critics own making and is based upon a fundamental misunderstanding of 
Utopia. His argument deserves careful consideration and invites a reappraisal 
of Utopia less in the light of what it foreshadowed for the future than of 
what it transmitted from the past. Nevertheless, it is hard to believe that 
More could have written Utopia after the Lutheran revolt and impossible to 
believe that when the issue between reformer and revolutionary was definitely 
joined he did not, like his friend Erasmus, lose a great deal of his sweet 
reasonableness in the heat of the fight. 

Not many critics, Catholic or Protestant, will quarrel with Professor 
Chambers’s estimate of More. He is, after all, the common heritage of 
Englishmen of all creeds, a glorious figure by any reckoning. If he died 
for his faith, in still a broader sense he died for “the right of the free man 
not to be compelled to say that which he does not believe” (p. 366). But 
Professor Chambers is rather less than fair to More’s executioner. Henry VIII 
is the villain of the piece. We are asked to believe that Henry “destroyed 
more things of beauty, and more things of promise, than any other man in 
European history” (p. 107). We are asked to believe that he left England 
poor (p. 377), that he “killed laughter” (p. 382), and that his reign “marks 
a distinct set-back” in practically every departmer.t of English life (p. 382). 
Those of us who find some merit in the development of English parliamen- 
tary institutions and who ascribe some blessings to the Protestant Reforma- 
tion will beg leave to differ at this point. It is a pity that Professor 
Chambers, who proclaims his colleague Professor Pollard to be the “greatest 
living student of the period” (p. 22), did not consider Professor Pollard’s 
estimate of Henry before consigning him to the uttermost hell. 

But after all Professor Chambers was not writing Henry’s biography 
and we need not attach too much importance to his obiter dicta on that 
thorny subject. In any case, here is a great book scholarly and delightful, 
written with a vividness which makes More and his daughter Meg and his 
son Roper and Dame Alice, his shrewish wife, and all his household live 
again as they live in Holbein’s drawings and in Roper’s pages. It is a book 
not to be borrowed but to be owned. And thanks are due to the publishers 
for presenting it in such an attractive format. 

The University of Pennsylvania. Conyers Reap. 


Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England. By Louis B. WRIGHT. 
[Huntington Library Publications.] (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. 1935. Pp. x, 733. $5.90.) 

Mr. Wright had unusual opportunities to gather this abundant harvest 
from the fields of Elizabethan literature. The support for a season offered 
to young scholars by the Guggenheim Foundation was followed by an ap- 
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pointment at the Huntington Library. He has made good use of his oppor- 
tunities. Not only has he exploited the inexhaustible libraries of England 
but, like others, has discovered how rich in unexpected material is the library 
at San Marino. The astonishing fecundity of English writers from the 
middle of the sixteenth century to the middle of the seventeenth has seldom 
been brought so clearly to light as in this volume of seven hundred pages. 
A rough count shows mention of some eight hundred essays, comedies and 
tragedies, published sermons, books of advice in prose and verse, descriptions 
of beasts, birds, and fishes, narratives of travel, satires, ephemeral pamphlets 
and ballads, textbooks, histories, moral tales, handbooks to self-improvement, 
“guides to godliness”, and a score of other forms of exuberant production 
of the busy presses of London in that period. Besides, Mr. Wright’s intention 
is only to include those publications which throw light on the culture of 
the middle class. Presumably there was a mass of other writing, appealing 
to or reflecting the interests of the upper class which he has no occasion to 
mention in his book. 

With this thesis of the author we are not quite satisfied. His intention 
is to probe the “mind of the middle class”, to show the literary productions 
that conciliated the interest and influenced the thinking of this group. For 
this purpose, in a series of fifteen or sixteen chapters, some of which have 
been previously published as separate essays, he endeavors to distinguish 
the middle class from the titled and untitled gentry above them and the 
illiterate industrial and rural laborers below them, and to discover from 
the writing of the time the characteristic “ideology” of the middle class. 
This conception he keeps before himself and his readers by reiteration of 
such phrases as “middle class taste”, “middle class readers”, “bourgeois 
criterions of judgment”, “middle class treatises”, “the learning of bourgeois 
women”, “burgher morality”, and other expressions suggesting that people 
of the middle class read and wrote different books, thought different thoughts, 
and were governed by different motives from those of the landed aristocracy. 
But phrases are not arguments, and we do not perceive that he has proved 
his case. There emerges from his abundant and detailed descriptions, quota- 
tions, and references no clear-cut picture of a “middle class” group of intel- 
lectual interests or state of mind. His argument oscillates between proof 
drawn from the literature written for the middle classes and literature writ- 
ten by them. When writings are quoted as illustrative of middle class culture 
the proof sometimes rests on their subject, sometimes on their authorship; 
sometimes on their popularity in bourgeois circles, sometimes on their 
emanation from bourgeois writers. 

The author’s own classification often deserts him. He acknowledges that 
books of devotion and manuals of medicine were read by “women of all 
classes, aristocrats and commoners alike”; that books of an undoubtedly 
general appeal were sometimes dedicated to the “gentlewomen of England”. 
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Even “the way to breed a Gentleman's Daughter”, seems from internal 
evidence to refer to general parental duty. 

The fact is the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are too late a period 
in which to distinguish those who read and wrote general literature into 
intellectual strata. Macbeth was directed both to the boxes and the pit, the 
Voyages appealed to both the noble and the citizen; the readers of the 
chronicles and those who sought instruction for modern times in histories 
were thoughtful souls who might come from any class in society that knew 
how to read. Even the penny and halfpenny ballads hawked around the 
streets or known by heart ran the whole gamut of use from high society 
down to those lower than the author would admit even to his middle class. 

Nevertheless, the book is one of great suggestiveness. If the author 
will allow us to consider his assumption of there being a class culture merely 
as a device for penetrating the rich storehouse of general Elizabethan litera- 
ture by a somewhat more humble entrance than usual, we shall be thankful 
and admire and enjoy the wealth and variety of its contents. Each of these 
chapters gives a striking and often a quite new impression, always justified 
by a wealth of examples. Indeed to one looking at the book from a historical 
point of view there is an embarrassment of riches. No historical account 
of a period from which many memorials remain can use them all. There 
must be enough quoted to explain the course of events, not a record made 
of every event. However this book should not be looked on as a history. 
It treats a whole century as a unit, illustrative quotations being taken early 
or late, from Harrison’ in 1577 to Peacham in 1638 and back again to a 
Thomas Underdowne who about 1569 wrote An Aethtopian History the 
popularity of which was as great as a work on the same subject might be 
just now. The Renaissance, an elusive term at best, is considered as lasting 
a century or more, and treated as a whole, whereas the very essential of 
history is continuity, development followed from day to day, from year to 
year, if possible, certainly watchful of the entrance of every new influence. 

This is not to depreciate the book; with published literature alone as its 
source it may well be that no greater historical continuity is attainable or 
desirable. As a body of material of great extent, variety, and interest, ap- 
pearing through a considerable period of great intellectual activity, classified 
with skill and accompanied with vivacious, discriminating, and thoughtful 
comment, it must impress every reader with its value. It will be of the 
greatest value to a writer of the history of that period. 

The University of Pennsylvania. l E. P. CHEYNEY. 


A Bibliography of British History, 1700-1715, with Special Reference to 
the Reign of Queen Anne. By WitttaM Tuomas Morean, Professor 
of European History, Indiana University. Volume I, 1700-1707. 
(Bloomington: Indiana University. 1934. Pp. xvii, 524. $4.00.) 
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THERE is to be precious little excuse for those who would study British 
history in Queen Anne’s reign, and know not where to find it. Professor 
Morgan’s work, of which this portly volume is but the first with three or 
more to come, is planned to cover with substantial thoroughness the sixteen 
magnificent years of England’s rise to first place among the powers of 
Europe. “With a few exceptions”, Professor Morgan informs his readers, 
“all the more important libraries and archival collections have been drawn 
upon in America, and in Central and Western Europe” (p. v). One can 
readily imagine the formidable toil involved in such researches, although 
the yield of Continental libraries and archives has been disappointing. Profes- 
sor Morgan warns us that completeness is unattainable: “The present bibli- 
ography is confessedly weak in a number of particulars. Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales are little worlds of their own, and have been dealt with somewhat 
incidentally. . . . No attempt has been made to provide, a bibliography for 
the British Empire of the period, as that would take us too far afield... . 
The enormously significant religious history . . . has been somewhat neg- 
lected, but by no means ignored . . . the history of science . . . has received 
less space than its importance would warrant. ... Local history, genealogy, 
and heraldry have been almost entirely neglected, as belonging in fields rather 
peculiarly their own” (pp. xi,xii). This first volume, after some thirty 
valuable pages dealing with bibliographical aids, and a list of works pub- 
lished before 1700 whose influence carried’ over into the eighteenth century, 
is entirely devoted to pamphlets and memoirs published in the years 1700- 
1707 inclusive. One notes that Professor Morgan has used the word 
“memoirs” to include all contemporaneous materials not classified as 
pamphlets, correspondence, autobiographies, diaries, journals, or plays. Thus 
we find Pufendorf’s folio treatise Of the Law of Nature and Nations entered 
in this volume. The publications of each year constitute a section. In each 
section items are recorded under surnames of authors, with cross references 
under the titles. Could they have been classified according to subject matter 
both bibliographer and historian would be happier, but one must concede 
the practical difficulties of classification. The chronological arrangement is: 
open to the objection that unless the user of this bibliography knows the 
publication date of the work for which he searches, he will be long in find- 
ing it, at least until a comprehensive index to the entire bibliography appears. 
Works of Defoe are found in nine of the ten sections in this volume, the 
bibliographies dealing with them in the tenth. One may expect more of 
him in the next volume. For each section Professor Morgan has provided 
a brief, pertinent introduction. For each item, in addition to author, title, 
place, date, printer, format, the earlier and more significant editions, and, 
in the case of the briefer tracts, number of pages, Professor Morgan fre- 
quently supplies a line indicating the bearing or importance of the work. 
When the item has had a perplexing or disputed history, there is a helpful 
discussion of the problem. 
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In the space accorded to this review it is impossible to enter upon detailed 
criticism, and perhaps this is as well since the proof of a bibliography is in 
the using. We shall realize the full serviceablenzss of this work only when 
it has been well thumbed, and when its companion volumes are in print. 
But it is not too early to recognize that Professor Morgan’s scholarly labors 
have made smooth the path for scholars to come. 

Vassar College. Viouer BARBOUR. 


Mercantilism. By Eux F. Hecxscuer. Authorized translation by Mendel 
Shapiro. Two volumes. (London: George Allen and Unwin; New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1935. Pp. 472; 419. $15.00.) 

Dr. Heckscher, whose academic career as student and teacher has been 
confined to Swedish institutions, has been since 1929 the head of the Institute 
of Economic History and Research Professor of Economic History at Stock- 
holm. The present work was published in Swedish in 1931, appeared in a 
German translation the next year, and is now (1935) presented to English 
readers. 

Mercantilism, in the sense employed by the author, is the economic policy 
of the European states, from the end of the Middle Ages down to the age of 
laissez faire. Even when restricted in field to Nor-hwestern Europe the sub- 
ject is obviously immense. The author disclaims the intention of writing 
constitutional history or the history of economic organization, but he cannot 
avoid consideration of administration, the means >y which policy was real- 
ized, and he is not afraid to offer facts to justify his conclusions on the success 
of policy. Further, he aims to analyze the ideas which underlay the practice 
of policy, to trace their development and to show their connection with the 
economic doctrines of earlier and later times. It is a great subject; and it is 
a great book. One is tempted to compare it, in spite of differences in subject 
and plan, with Sombart’s Modern Capitalism. The cuthor resembles Sombart 
in the extraordinary range of his material, but he has a more serious sense 
of responsibility in sifting his material, and his bock is much better history. 
_ If the reader misses some of the brilliance of Sombart’s generalization, and 
his pungency of expression, and if he becomes sometimes a little weary in 
following the meticulous analysis, he feels at least he ras a safer if (or because) 
a more sober guide. 

The first volume covers “Mercantilism as a Unifying System”. One 
important aspect of mercantilism was the substitution of the state for other 
groups in the control of economic affairs. Under this head the author dis- 
cusses three major topics: internal trade and particularly the toll system 
(pp. 45-127); the regulation of industry in France and England (pp. 137- 
325); foreign trade and business organization (pp. 326-455). Necessarily 
the author draws largely on secondary sources, buz almost everywhere he 
checks and illustrates by reference to contemporary material. The greatest 
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service which he renders students of the subjects treated is the comparison of 
policy in different countries and at different times, in a determined effort 
to explain as well as describe. The Industrial Revolution lies, of course, at 
the boundary of his subject, but it is interesting to note his conclusion that 
“even in England industrialization at the outbreak of the French Revolution 
had hardly emerged from its chrysalis stage”, and to trace in the period of 
mercantilism the political and social influences which conditioned the eco- 
nomic revolution to come. This volume is largely matter of fact. It makes 
substantial contributions and presents few difficulties to the old-fashioned 
student of history. 

The student must prepare himself for a different atmosphere in Volume 
Il. Here he will be invited to leave the world of fact for extended excursions 
in the world of thought. This part of the work is largely a history of 
economic doctrine, and a reader not versed in economic theory may perhaps 
be bewildered. If he has been puzzled by the application of the theory of 
intermittent free goods to medieval tolls, he may be dismayed when he is 
invited to note the fallacy of the theory of purchasing power parity as applied 
to foreign trade. With this warning as an introduction the contents of 
Volume II may be summarized by listing the aspects of mercantilism treated 
in it: as a system of power (pp. 13-52); as a system of protection (pp. 53- 
174); as a monetary system (pp. 175-268); as a conception of society (pp. 269- 
324).. The aim of mercantilism as a policy of power has, of course, frequently 
been stressed. It is illustrated here with some interesting corollaries derived 
from the fact that it could be satisfied by the weakening of rivals as well as 
by the strengthening of the state in question. More extended is the treat- 
ment of protection, divided into three heads: staple policy, in the interest of 
the merchant; policy of provision, designed to make goods cheap and abun- 
dant to the consumer; policy of protection, the gospel of dear goods, in the 
interest of the producer. The author makes an interesting and important 
contribution in tracing the “fear of goods” to the establishment of a moncy 
economy, when sales became of vital importance, in showing its application 
to theories of employment, of money and of trade, finally, in his conclusion, 
in showing how this “fear of goods”, so strong at the present time, can 
theoretically be justified. The part on money might seem brief, so much has 
that subject been emphasized in discussions of mercantilism, but it is so inter- 
connected with other parts as to seem here an adequate part of the whole. 
Here and throughout the book the author shows a readiness to accept facts 
and theories as he finds them—a virtue which cannot be taken for granted, 
as is evidenced by other writings on this very subject of mercantilism, in 
regard to the relation of wealth and money, for example. Often enough he 
finds writers expressing ideas which are definitely contradictory, and some 
of his nicest work consists in the analysis of these contradictions, to discover 
whether they were simply logical inconsistencies, were motivated by political 
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expediency, or represented a wavering between alternative points of view. 
He is, of course, completely opposed to the materialist interpretation. In the 
rise of protectionism, for example, he concedes but slight influence to the 
play of class interests; “the principal explanation is to be found in the access 
to popularity of new economic conceptions, not in a new distribution of 
power”. He thinks Ashley worked on wrong lines in basing the origin of 
free trade on partisan politics. If he goes too far in separating ideas from 
facts the exaggeration of the psychical element will, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, be merely a wholesome corrective to the tendency of many writers 
on economic history. 

It is the author’s capacity to treat mercantilism not from one angle but 
from several, to view it in its entirety, which distinguishes and vitalizes his 
work, and which lends particular interest to the concluding chapters. In 
them he discusses the elements of agreement and of contrast between mer- 
cantilism and laissez faire, the mercantilist conception of society (freedom 
and trade, ethics and religion, social causation), and the relations of mer- 
cantilism to liberalism, nationalism, and humanitarianism. 

The English translation, made mainly from the German but revised by 
the author, is in general acceptable, and an elaborate index of nearly eighty 
pages enhances the practical value of the book. 

Yale University. Curve Day. 


Politische Correspondenz Friedrichs des Grossen. Bearbeitet von 
Professor Dr. Gustav Berrnoro Vorz. Band XLIV, Januar r780 bis 
Oktober 1780. [Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften.] (Olden- 
burg i. O.: Gerhard Stalling. 1935. Pp. 609. 53.90 M.) 


Wirx this volume, the impressive publication of the diplomatic corre- 
spondence of Frederick the Great of Prussia, already in progress for con- 
siderably more than half a century, enters upon its last stage, the period 
from the Peace of Teschen to the death of the monarch in 1786. Its editor 
sustains the same high level of editorial workmanship characteristic of the 
previous volumes. There are the same copious footnotes and cross references, 

the same elaborate indexes and exhaustive table of contents. In this volume, 
as in those immediately preceding it, the editor has printed either the text 
or a summary of the reports of the Prussian ambassadors at foreign courts 
to which Frederick’s letters constitute a reply, a practice which adds greatly 
to its utility and distinguishes it from the earlier volumes of the publication. 

The period covered by the present volume extends from January to 
October, 1780, and is comparatively quiescent. The king has grown old 
and pacific, for, as he confesses, “age extinguishes the fires of youth and 
we have the vanity to call reason what is merely an enfeeblement of the 
senses and faculties of the mind” (p. 433). Yet this correspondence remains 
a fascinating record of his alert and sober political intelligence. It is equally 
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interesting as a running commentary on European affairs and as a record of 
Prussian policy. He is constantly operating with what he calls a “pronostic”, 
a tentative judgment on the state of affairs which he revises from day to day 
as more complete reports pour in to his royal cabinet. 

In the war of American Independence Frederick’s position was deter- 
mined by his Continental situation which, based on his somewhat uncertain 
alliance with Russia, required a friendly co-operation with France as the 
only means of restraining the expansionist tendencies of Austria. As these 
letters indicate, his sympathies were for the moment with the French and 
the revolting American colonies. He ardently hoped that France would take 
advantage of this brilliant opportunity to recover maritime ascendancy from 
“Jacques Roast Beef”, the “insular brigands”, as he called the British. But 
he had no confidence in the wisdom of French naval operations and -feared 
that “la science navale est sans doute pour les Anglais”. The real fault, it is 
interesting to note, he thought lay with the French naval commanders who 
were not taken as they should have been from the experienced sailors of 
St. Malo and other French ports (pp. 58, 108). He applauded Catherine II’s 
“Declaration” on the freedom of neutral commerce, supported her efforts to 
form: the League of Armed Neutrality, by encouraging Holland and Den- 
mark to join, and declared his own willingness to participate, provided that 
doing so would involve no pecuniary outlay. 

But the pivot around which his foreign policy turned during these months 
was his opposition to the extension of Austrian influence in Poland, Germany, 
and the Ottoman Empire. Austria, during the illness of Maria Theresa, had 
come wholly under the control of the “infant” Emperor Joseph If of whose 
statesmanship Frederick held no very exalted opinion. Most of the letters 
of this volume are concerned with two events, the meeting of Qatherine II 
and Joseph IT at Mohilev and the election of the Austrian archduke Maxi- 
milian as coadjutor by the cathedral chapters of Cologne and Miinster. He 
opposed the latter on the ground that the election of a Hapsburg would upset 
the balance of Germany and give Austria an overwhelming preponderance 
in the affairs of the Empire (p. 285). His failure to prevent this election, he 
attributed to the complaisance of France for her Austrian ally and to the 
vastly greater favors which Austria was in a position to bestow on the canons 
of the two chapters. When his ministers informed him that only a war 
could thwart the election of the Austrian archduke, Frederick replied that 
he could wage no war, for “I have no ally” (p. 331). His only security at 
this time lay in his alliance with Russia, which during these very months was 
being seriously threatened when Catherine II and Joseph II met at Mohilev. 
He did not learn the full import of this meeting, which aimed at paving the 
way for the expulsion of the Ottomans from European Turkey, until many 
months later. As long as Count Panin was in charge of Russian foreign 
affairs he was reasonably certain of his Russian alliance, but the Austrian 
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leanings of Prince Potempkin, who still retained his ascendancy over the 
mind of Catherine II, worried him. In these letters he confessed with perfect 
candor that he was in no position to do anything contrary to Russian wishes 
and that he was no equal member in the partnership. While these letters do 
not alter the broad lines of the picture of Prussian foreign policy at this 
moment as sketched by Krauel and Bailleu, they offer fresh details which are 
both interesting and significant. 
The Ohio State University. Warrer L. Dorn. 


Rousseau and the Modern State. By ALrren Corsan, Lecturer in His- 
tory, Armstrong College, in the University of Durham. (London: 
George Allen and Unwin; New York: John Day Company. 1935. 
Pp. 288. ros.) 


Dr. Cobban writes of Rousseau in the great tradition of political and 
ethical theory. That is to say, he is writing on the whole the way philosophers 
have written for several thousand years, essentially analyzing “ideas” in 
terms of other “ideas”. Himself a historian, he is by no means contemptuous 
of history, and at every point he insists that Rousseau was living in a specific 
environment. He uses the Poland and the Corsica to check up on the more 
abstract Contract. But (and one hopes the reference will not be a red rag of 
annoyance to too many readers of this review) he does, in a Pareto’s terms, 
move steadily in the realm of the dérivations (rationalizations). He is not 
disturbed by the problem of the relation between abstractions and flesh-and- 
blood. He does not often ask himself what appetites, what interests are 
mixed with Rousseau’s ideas. In this, of course, he is quite within his rights. 
The historian, however, cannot decently limit himself to the dérivations as 
can the philosopher. There is still room for a historical analysis of what 
happened to Rousseau’s works when they were consumed by thousands of 
ordinary Frenchmen—or indeed, Europeans and Americans. 

Within these limitations, Dr. Cobban has written an interesting little 
book, and one which opens large fields of pleasant mental exercise. His 
central thesis is directed against Vaughan’s dichotomy between Rousseau 
the individualist and Rousseau the collectivist. Dr. Cobban feels that 
Rousseau is at least as consistent as a great thinker may be, and that on the 
whole his work is devoted to a defense of the ethically well-rounded in- 
dividual against the tyranny of his fellows, singly or in groups. Dr. Cobban 
quite rightly insists that even in the Social Contract, Rousseau’s “true interest 
is not the contract, which is rapidly passed over, but the General Will”. 
Now the General Will, he continues, is indeed for Rousseau fully sovereign, 
indivisible, inalienable. The individual cannot be “free” to act against the 
General Will. But he denies that Rousseau identified the General Will, as 
did such followers as Hegel, with a specific state, or indeed with any fixed, 
permanent form of group action here on this planet. Not even the familiar 
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limitations of the General Will to the citizen body of a small city-state where 
everyone knows his neighbors, and where class conflicts are unknown, seem 
to Dr. Cobban to be the heart of the doctrine. Rousseau meant by the General 
Will pretty much what the Calvinist meant by the Rule of God. The 
General Will can be tyrannical only if God, or Right, or the Beautiful and 
the Good, can be tyrannical. The vulgar, but surprisingly frequent, judg- 
ment that Rousseau meant that the majority is always right Dr. Cobban 
disposes of at once. 

Now all this is irreproachable. Rousseau did attempt to reconcile Liberty 
and Authority by maintaining that the individual who obeys the highest 
ethical authority is, by that very obedience, supremely free. This solution of 
the problem was not new with him, but he put it cogently, persuasively, and, 
above all, in terms more suited to the eighteenth century mind than those 
of traditional medieval Christian theology. But certain minds cannot help 
asking here, how can the individual know the Right, how can he be sure 
of the General Will? Dr. Cobban does not answer the question in so many 
words. But he does have interesting pages in which he analyzes specific 
examples of Rousseau’s actual ethical judgments. These certainly add up 
to a total which is quite definitely on the side we still like to call “liberal”. 
Put in realistic terms, it is nonsense to classify Rousseau among the authori- 
tarians, the conservatives, the pessimists, the defenders of social and political 
inequality. The late Irving Babbitt knew a heretic when he saw one. 

But this very fact makes it hard to accept Dr. Cobban’s statements that, 
at long last, Burke and Rousseau are on the same side in the battle of Right 
and Wrong. Burke and Rousseau do have in common a hostility to the 
philosophes. Both do believe that some human faculty other than the “esprit 
de géométrie” is a surer guide to the individual choosing between Right and 
Wrong. Both are, in a sense, romantics. Burke, indeed, would probably 
accept the concept of the General Will as Dr. Cobban extracts it from Rous- 
seau. But in their specific value judgments the two men are far apart. 
Manichean and Christian alike think theologically, alike reject the final 
validity of pure empiricism. But in no useful sense are Manichean and 
Christian on the same side of the fence. Burke felt the General Will, on 
the whole, lay with the few, and with a specific few, the British ruling 
classes. Rousseau may also have felt (with Robespierre) that the General 
Will lay with the few, though he certainly often talked as if it lay potentially 
with the many; he certainly felt that the elect few did not comprise any 
existing aristocracy. 

There are some interesting appendixes, from manuscript sources, which 
show Antraigues, later a violently reactionary émigré, as a Rousseauist. 

Harvard University. CRANE BRINTON. 


The Italian Problem in European Diplomacy, 1847-1849. By A. J. P. 
Taytor, Assistant Lecturer in History in the University of Man- 
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chester. (Manchester: University Press. 1934. Pp. viii, 252. 8s. 64.) 

Reapers who are guided by the title of Mr. Taylor’s book will be dis- 
appointed in it. What it actually contains is a fresh and sometimes brilliantly 
illuminating study of the policies followed by the British, French, and Aus- 
trian governments in dealing with the issues that arose between them out of 
the Italian question in 1847-1849. It is based almost entirely on documents 
in the archives of those three powers, and these are generously quoted in 
the footnotes, so that the reader can follow the author in his interpretations 
with the context in full view. 

But the diplomacy of Great Britain, Austria, and France does not give a 
complete picture of “European diplomacy”, even with reference to the Italian 
question. The gaps and distortion of perspective which result from Mr. 
Taylor’s having disregarded the part played by Russia and Prussia in the 
crisis have been expertly pointed out by reviewers. His treatment of “the 
Italian problem”, which he undertakes without consulting a single Italian 
book or document, is also painfully lacking in substance and truth. This 
defect becomes of capital importance in vitiating his interpretation of the 
motives and policy of Charles Albert, and of the policy of Austria in 
Lombardy, though in the latter case his studies at Vienna bring to bear a 
beam of fresh light. 

The strength of the book lies in the plane to which the author lifts the 
discussion of diplomatic action and in his analysis of the policy followed 
by Palmerston and the Austrians. Unsatisfied with the usual account of “day- 
to-day diplomacy”, Mr. Taylor constantly refers the action of the diplomats 
to the deep persistencies of interest which to the thoughtful give to inter- 
national relations “the appearance of a battle of Platonic ideas”. Palmerston, 
for all his didactic exuberance, was a sound Englishman who wanted peace 
and a balance of power on the Continent, and believed, with justification, that 
he could get these with negligible risks for England; the French, for all their 
idealistic enthusiasm, did not want to fight Austria or create a strong Italy; 
Schwarzenberg, once Metternich with his efforts to base the Empire on the 
support of Europe was out of the way, was ready to stake the position of 
Austria solely on force: these were the realities, as Mr. Taylor sees them. 
If the Hamlet called for by the title is left out of the play, the hero is 
Palmerston, and Mr. Taylor’s study is one to be reckoned with in any further 
attempt to measure the powers of that irrepressible genius. His analysis of 
Metternich is hardly less brilliant and penetrating. More broadly, the book 
leads to a fresh estimate of the importance of the upheaval of 1847-1849 in 
turning both Great Britain and Austria away from the policies by which the 
treaty-system of 1815 had been maintained. 

The Johns Hopkins University. Kent ROBERTS GREENFIELD. 


Die nationalpolitische Publizistik Deutschlands vom Eintritt der neuen 
Ara in Preussen bis zum Ausbruch des deutschen Krieges: Eine 
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kritische Bibliographie. Von Hans Rosenserc. Zwei Bände. 
(Munich: R. Oldenbourg. 1935. Pp. xxiv, 474; iv, 475-999. 25 M.) 


In this work, which owes its inspiration to Friedrich Meinecke, the 
Historische Reichskommission continues its notable series of the sources for 
the history of the founding of the German Empire. The editor has in- 
vestigated the collections of eighty-six libraries in Germany, Austria, and 
Switzerland to complete his list of more than thirteen hundred political 
pamphlets and periadical articles. As none of the libraries seem to have 
made a systematic attempt to collect current pamphlets until later in the 
century, some of them are very scarce, appearing in only one or two col- 
lections. The location of these items is. given. The methods and difficulties 
of the search and the principles of selection are clearly explained in the 
preface. 

In analyzing and presenting the contents of the pamphlets and articles, the 
editor has aimed to give enough to show which ones are worth the attenuon 
of the special student and to enable those who seek merely general orienta- 
tion on the currents of political thought to dispense with reading the com- 
plete work. The comparison of a few pamphlets in the reviewer’s possession 
with Dr. Rosenberg’s summaries indicates that the work has been con- 
scientiously and skillfully done. The material has been grouped in ten 
chapters with appropriate subdivisions. This arrangement brings out the 
wide range of published opinion on practically every question. The only im- 
portant exception is Schleswig-Holstein, on which there was until 1865 a 
monotonous unanimity among the German publicists. 

As in the case of the parallel volumes of diplomatic documents, only 
_ more detailed study will show the real significance of this material and fit it 
into the history of the period. The study of public opinion presents peculiar 
difficulties and the influence of pamphlets is not easy to appraise. Dr. Rosen- 
berg has tried to learn the numbers printed of each but was successful in only 
a few cases. He has, however, generally been able to determine the number 
of printings or editions which gives some indication of relative importance. 

Some of the pamphlets and articles, those of Constantin Frantz, Heinrich 
von Treitschke, Bishop von Ketteler, for example, are fairly well known, and 
others, from a few libraries, have been used for partial studies of German 
public opinion that have been appearing in the last quarter century. Liberal 
opinion has, perhaps, received too large a place in the general histories; the 
Catholic and Socialist works are equally interesting. The variety of opinion 
on Bismarck was indicated by Nirrnheim’s book on the first year of his 
ministry; the present collection suggests that there was a considerable body 
of German opinion ready to welcome the methods he used.’ A sentence from 
a pamphlet of 1860 reminds us of the sentiments of the famous speech to the 
budget commission: “Nicht mehr durch das Mittel der Freiheit, durch 
Reden und Verhandlungen, sondern nur durch Erweise unsrer militärischen 
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Macht, durch Taten, durch Kriege kônnen wir es heute in Deutschland zu 
etwas bringen” (p. 169). Another of the same year makes it obvious that 
Bismarck was not the only German who believed: “Moralische Eroberungen 
macht man nur auf demselben Wege, auf dem men auch unmoralische macht, 
nämlich dass man überhaupt etwas erobert” (p. 180). The German collec- 
tions of French utterances on the left bank of the Rhine can be matched by 
demands for Alsace-Lorraine, preventive war, and extensive Pan-Germanic 
annexations. Not all of the writers on foreign affairs, however, are so 
belligerent and one of them anticipates the Kellogg pact: “Jede Weltmacht 
verpflichtet sich, auf offene Gewalt oder Krieg gegen jede andere Weltmacht 
fiir immer Verzicht zu leisten” (p. 445). 
The University of Minnesota. : Lawrence D. STEEFEL. 


Documents diplomatiques français, 1871-19r4. Série 1 (1871-1900), 
tome VI, & avril 1885 - 30 décembre 1887. [Ministère des Affaires 
étrangères, Commission de publication des Documents relatifs aux 
origines de la guerre de 1914.] (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 1934. 
Pp. xxxix, 694. 60 fr.) 


Tuts volume, covering the period from the beginning of Freycinet’s third 
ministry to the end of 1887, presents sufficient evidence fôr a study of French 
foreign policy during the most serious crisis in Franco-German relations and 
European politics since 1871. The great majority of these documents appear 
in print here for the first time. The contemporary Livres jaunes contain 
relatively unimportant correspondence relating to the Suez Canal and minor 
phases of the Balkan situation, and Bourgeois anc Pagés (Les origines et les 
responsabilités de la Grande Guerre) give excerpts from only two of Courcel’s 
reports (nos. 23, 29). The editors have not, as in the preceding volume, 
drawn material from private collections nor have they included anything 
from the presumably pertinent resources of the archives of the Ministére de 
la guerre. If the latter omission leaves Boulanger s activities in considerable 
obscurity, these documents deal with almost every important problem of 
European diplomacy during this period. Among the exceptions noted are 
the alarmist campaign against France in the officia. German press in August, 
1885, England’s attitude during the prolonged Franco-German tension in 
1887, and the project for Pope Leo XIIs mediation (March, 1887) which 
attracted some attention in the press and is mentioned in the. Grosse Politik 
(VI, 178, 179). 

Ferry’s defeat (March 30, 1885), with its repudiation of colonial expan- 
sion, did not immediately focus French policy upen Continental issues. Of 
the recently active colonial problems only Madagascar remained, but Egypt 
continued for months as the Quai d’Orsay’s chief concern. Maintaining a 
strict neutrality during Germany’s dispute with Spain over the Caroline 
Islands and even advising Spain at Bismarck’s request to agree to its arbitra- 
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tion (nos. 59, 64), Freycinet repeatedly solicited his support in the Suez 
Canal negotiations (nos. 144, 153) and in securing from England a definite 
promise to evacuate Egypt on a specific date (nos. 317, 339). Bismarck en- 
couraged France to independent action (no. 349), depicting the situation as 
unusually favorable (no. 350), but his own choice had been made (no. 334). 
France, he believed, had rejected “le grand jeu” of an anti-English coalition 
(nos. 27, 28). To support her would antagonize England without winning 
France’s lasting gratitude as her reaction to his earlier services had shown. 
Although Freycinet had once referred to England as France’s “natural ally” 
(no. 36), he nevertheless talked of resisting the perpetuation of England’s 
occupation with all of the resources at France’s command (no. 204), and he 
directed the French agent in Egypt to strengthen France’s influence and to 
circumscribe England’s wherever possible (no. 225). 

Despite Boulanger’s contribution to the chronic tension with Germany 
from the autumn of 1886, there are few direct references to him (cf. nos. 
217, 390) and they usually occur in replies to Germany’s complaints. His 
selection as president of the council or of the Republic, Bismarck declared (no. 
415), would mean war, but of course no definite demand for his dismissal was 
ever made. He was, it is clear, an embarrassment to his colleagues. They 
not only prevented him from writing a personal letter to Alexander IIT but 
they also forced him, as Germany was informed, to agree not to order any 
troop movements or to advance a regiment toward the frontier without their 
consent (nos. 406, 423). Due to Bismarck’s skepticism of the government’s 
ability to resist the pressure of the still more intense chauvinist agitation 
especially in the event of a Russo-German war, Boulanger’s elimination from 
the ministry (June, 1887) brought no lasting improvement in Franco-German 
relations. It was followed by a long series of frontier incidents. French 
diplomats insisted with evident sincerity upon France’s complete lack of 
responsibility for the Franco-German crisis (Jan., Feb., 1887). Herbette 
especially was convinced that its immediate cause was Bismarck’s desire to 
win public opinion for the Septennate (no. 390) and to secure a dependable 
majority in the Reichstag elections (ne. 397). Although he was confident 
that the crisis would end peacefully with the attainment of these purposes 
(nos. 435, 439), he saw serious dangers in the increasing anticipation of an 
inevitable war as a result of the alarmist campaign in the inspired press (nos. 
423, 425, 435) and in Bismarck’s expectation of France’s intervention in a 
Russo-German war. 

The Penjdeh crisis on the Afghanistan frontier and the Bulgarian ques- 
tion enabled France to compete with Germany for Russia’s favor. France’s 
republican institutions and her uncertain political situation cooled Russia’s 
interest in close relations with her (nos. 269, 362). With an eye on Berlin, 
Giers refused to receive Dérouléde in 1887 (no. 595) and he asked the French 
government to prevent Boulanger’s projected visit to Russia after he had been 
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dropped from the ministry (no. 542). The French soon learned of the re- 
newal of the Triple Alliance, if not its concessions to Italy, but they did not 
even suspect the existence of the Reinsurance Treaty: “L’amitié russo- 
allemande”, wrote the chargé d’affaires in Berlin, “tend de plus en plus à 
passer à l'état de souvenir” (no. 618). Nor were they much better informed 
as to England’s relations with the Triple Alliance in the Mediterranean 
accords. 


Duke University. E. MaLcoLm CARROLL. 


Documents diplomatiques français, 1871-1914. Série 2 (1901-1911), 
tome VI, 2 janvier-6 juin 1905. Série 3 (1911-1914), tome VIII, 
II août-31 décembre 1913. (Ministère des Affaires étrangères, 
Commission de publication des Documents relatifs aux origines de 
la guerre de 1914.] (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 1935. Pp. xlv, 
629; xliv, 912. 60 fr. each.) 


PRESIDENT Roosevelt: “God knows that I very much want to be re- 
elected, but I would a thousand times have preferred not to be than not to 
have taken Panama. . . . I would rather be a complete President for four 
years than half a one for eight. ... When one knows what one wants, there 
is no need to read the newspapers; it is a useless fatigue” (VI, 62). These 
and many other observations of the advocate of the strenuous life, reported 
in M. Jusserand’s charm of style and quiet humor, give Volume VI of the 
second series of French documents a special interest for American readers. 
President Roosevelt frequently conferred with the French ambassador in the 
spring of 1905 about the possibility of bringing the Russo-Japanese War to 
an end, and M. Jusserand was angling for Roosevelt’s support in the ap- 
proaching Morocco crisis. At the same time the Kaiser was fishing for him, 
as we know from Speck von Sternburg’s dispatches in Die grosse Polittk. 
But the President was wary in sniffing at the bait of both. 

Of timely current interest today are eighteen dispatches, easily discover- 
able by the admirable analytical table of contents which the editors always 
prefix to each of these documentary volumes, which reveal Italy’s efforts 
to get a strip of Menelik’s territory to connect Italy’s lands on either side of 
Ethiopia. In 1905 it was the English who had agreed to acquiesce in Italy’s 
imperial ambitions, and it was the French who objected to an Italian corridor 
which would run behind French Somaliland, cut across the French railway 
under construction to Addis Ababa, and thus encroach upon a hinterland 
“which we [French] consider as a field reserved for our economic expansion” 
(VI, 21). 

This volume naturally indicates also many of the varied repercussions of 
the Russo-Japanese War. French bankers demanded that Russia should 
allocate 260,000 francs a month for the duration of the war for bribing the 
French press to put Russian bonds in a favorable light (VI, 186 ff.). France 
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was embarrassed in her duties as a neutral by Rodjestvenski’s long, long 
halts in Madagascar and French Indo-China. M. Delcassé was weakened in 
his Morocco policy by the impotence of his ally. And Bülow was encouraged 
to take a stiff attitude in supporting the sultan of Morocco against the de- 
mands of the Taillandier Mission. 

The greater part of the 503 documents, however, deal with Moroccan 
affairs. It will be recalled that an official Livre jaune on this subject was 
published in the fall of 1905. As an interesting side light on the way it was 
“edited” by M. Paléologue, then political director at the Quai d'Orsay, it may 
be noted that he made a special trip to Berlin to give the French ambassador 
“explanations” as to what was to be included in the Livre jaune (VI, 403); 
and that all the documents now printed in the present volume were omitted 
from the Livre jaune, except two which are reprinted without change and 
fifteen which were largely suppressed, reworded, or in one case shifted and 
annexed to a dispatch of a different date. 

Though the Morocco crisis has been carefully dealt with in the excellent 
volumes of O. J. Hale and E. N. Anderson, these documents add or empha- 
size a number of points. The Kaiser’s Tangier trip was announced to the 
French naval attaché in Berlin as early as March 13. M. Delcassé was evi- 
dently very much worried indeed by Germany’s sphinx-like silence, and 
made many efforts to get her to talk. He handed in his resignation on April 
22, mainly as a consequence of domestic criticism and before German pres- 
sure became strong, but immediately consented to resume office. At his final 
resignation on June 6 (of which there is a dramatic account by M. Chaumié, 
minister of justice, which is printed in an appendix) he claimed to have 
a written promise of support from England of which “he read the text” and 
“believed that there was every interest in concluding this alliance” (VI, 602). 
It has often been said that he interpreted too liberally Lord Lansdowne’s 
desire for “full and confidential discussion”. But the liberal interpretation 
was quite as much the work of M. Paul Cambon in London as of poor 
M. Delcassé in Paris, as now appears from M. Cambon’s dispatch of May 
29 and very secret personal letter of June x (VI, 557 ff. 573). 

Volume VIII of the third series deals with the difficult liquidation of the 
Balkan Wars up to the end of 1913, when the Liman von Sanders affair 
caused a new crisis in European diplomacy. The fate of the Aegean Islands, 
the frontier and government of Albania, Armenian reforms, the Turkish 
debt, and the rumors of new diplomatic combinations in the Balkans form 
a particularly tangled skein for the historian to unravel, inasmuch as the 
interests of the Great Powers often cut across their usual grouping into 
Triple Alliance and Triple Entente. They defy any summary or analysis 
in a brief review. | 

Aside from the problems of the seething Balkan cauldron, the three 
topics on which most light is thrown are: the power of French finance in 
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exerting political and economic leverage by the admission or exclusion of 
foreign loans on the Paris Bourse; the long negotiations for the settlement of 
the Bagdad Railway question and other claims to railway concessions in 
Turkey; and the negotiations for a new Anglo-German treaty for the 
eventual partition of the Portuguese colonies, in the course of which France 
put in a generous claim for the Cape Verde Islands, Portuguese Guinea, 
Cabinda and the Islands of San Thomé and Principé, all of which “would 
be very inferior to the shares of England and Germany” (VIII, 801). One 
gets a rather favorable impression of the wise and conciliatory attitude of 
M. Jules Cambon in Berlin (especially in connection with the Zabern in- 
cident, the Leipzig Centenary, and the Foreign Legion), and an equally 
unfavorable one of the jumpy and changeable character of M. Sazonov at 
St. Petersburg. 
Harvard University. SIDNEY B. Fay. 


BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


The Spanish Main, Focus of Envy, 1492-1700. By Puicre AINsworTH 
Means, Oficial de la Orden de el Sol del Perú. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1935. Pp. xi, 278. $3.00.) 


“Tue fundamental purpose [of Mr. Means in this] volume is to show 
some of the chief aspects of Spanish colonial rule in America and to display 
the nature of Spain’s long conflict with her principal rivals.” Accordingly, 
the author uses “the term “The Spanish Main’ in a wider sense than is cus- 
tomary” and employs it “to designate the whole vast area where Spanish 
power in America had its inception and where its vital arteries of commerce 
and of administration lay throughout the colonial period” (p. vii). After a 
brief account of the discovery and conquest of America he describes the 
earliest English and French intrusions in the Spanish Main, giving con- 
siderable attention to Hawkins and Drake. Chapters V and VI on the 
influence of El Dorado, “that myth of easy money”, and its effect on the 
journeys of Orellana and Aguirre and the expeditions of Sir Walter Raleigh 
bring the sixteenth century to a close. Chapters VII through IX show how, 
in the seventeenth century, the English, French, and Dutch turned from 
what was for the most part sheer piracy to constructive colonization. The 
last chapter, “Two Centuries of Titanic Struggle: a Retrospect”, is an 
analysis of the colonial systems of Spain, England, Holland, and France. 

Mr. Means would be the first to admit that in this work he has produced 
little if any new factual knowledge but he deserves thanks for bringing 
together in an interesting manner much of the research not readily available 
to the ordinary student in this field.. Although the reviewer does not like 
the author’s unique form of citations and particularly resents the placing of 
the notes at the end of the chapters they are of considerable value and the 
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bibliography is extremely helpful. The map of the Spanish Main and sur- 
rounding regions is artistic and inclusive. Like all of Mr. Means’s writings 
this book too has its share of individualisms: “The attitude of the King of . 
Castile was, after 1525 or so, that of an over-zezlous game preserving land- 
lord, with the inevitable result that poachers thronged about in endless efforts 
to get at the dainty morsels within the ringfence” (p. 52). It would seem; 
however, as if he had gone a little too far when he insists on Anglicizing 
Sancti Spiritus (p. 43). 

The specialist in the field of Hispanic American history will find the 
chief value of the book in the reactions which he will get.to some of the 
theories advanced by Mr. Means regarding Eurcpean colonization in Amer- 
ica. Is it true “that in Spanish America there never was a frontier or a 
pioneer fringe in the sense that those terms are used in English America” 
(p. 250)? Is it to be admitted that “because of the special graciousness, 
flexibility, and resourcefulness which characterize the French intellect, coupled 
with an innate distaste for violence, harshness, cruelty, or any other extremity, 
the French people made, by gentle means, far more headway among the 
native peoples whom they encountered than did the more vehement and 
unbending Spaniards” (p. 251)? Will every one agree that “In the Carib- 
bean islands the native race was early exterminated because the Spaniards 
had not vet mastered the technique of building a bi-racial society having a 
culture in part derived from native sources and in part from Spanish” 
(p. 243), in view of the fact that having learned the “technique” the Spanish 
never succeeded in applying it in the regions inhabited by the Yaquis or the 
Apaches? Finally, “if France or England had taken the regions held by 
Spain”, is it “likely that the English would have pushed the Indians into 
the Eastern jungles and replaced them with Negro slaves, and that the 
French would have built up an even better bi-racial civilization than did the 
Spaniards, doing so with far less hardship to the native elements” (p. 243)? 
In short, the reviewer feels that in reaching his conclusions Mr. Means has 
not given due consideration to geographic, economic, and ethnographic 
variations in America and has paid too much attention to European political 
and religious factors. 

As is to be expected in a book by Mr. Means, there is a minimum of 
typographical errors. The index is excellent and the format of the volume is 
pleasing. 

Occidental College. Oscoop Harpy. 


Documents Illustrative of the History of the Slave Trade to America. 
Edited by Ertzaseru Donnan, Professor of Economics and Sociology 
in Wellesley College. Volume IV, The Border Colonies and the 
Southern Colonies. (Washington: Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington. 1935. Pp. xv, 719. $6.50.) 
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Tue final volume in this useful series deals with the continental colomes 
from Maryland southward to Louisiana. It is edited with the same care 
and fullness that distinguished its predecessors. As in the case of the third 
volume, which dealt with the New England and Middle Colonies (Am. 
Hist. Rev., XX XVIII, 768-769), Miss Donnan has not attempted to apportion 
space equally among the localities with which she has to deal, but has treated 
most colonies only briefly, concentrating upon a fuller exposition of the 
materials relating to one. In this case South Carolina offered the obvious 
field for major exploitation, Not only was this colony most important in 
the slave traffic itself, but it provided in the letter books of Henry Laurens 
an unparalleled body of material from which to draw. One half the volume 
is devoted to South Carolina and three fifths of the documents in that half 
are from the Laurens letter books. Of the other colonies Virginia occupies 
more than half the remaining space; North Carolina and the Floridas are 
unrepresented except for a few items in the introduction. 

The first two volumes, and to a large extent the third, were concerned 
with the traffic from the point of view of merchants interested in the carrying 
trade and in markets at distant points. The present volume is the first in 
which the business is viewed primarily as one of imports and in which the 
merchants concerned are chiefly interested in the local market. Conse- 
quently we read very little of conditions on the African coast or the Middle 
Passage, but much of import duties, quarantine regulations, and methods of 
retail sale. The planters’ attitude, conspicuously absent from the documents 
in the first two volumes, is frequently discussed in Laurens’s letters to British 
correspondents for whom he acted as agent. We are told, for example, that, 
contrary to apparent principles of supply and demand, a large cargo ordi- 
narily brought higher average prices than a small parcel of slaves, for a 
large, well-advertised sale would attract planters from a wider area who 
would be unwilling to return home empty-handed and who, in the rush to 
buy, would overlook minor deficiencies in the Negroes put up for sale. We 
learn something more of the planters’ preferences among the different types 
of slaves imported, and especially of the South Carolinians’ dislike for Calabar 
Negroes, who, among other undesirable qualities, were too prone to commit 
suicide. 

Colonial efforts to restrict and even to stop the import trade by prohibi- 
tory duties are illustrated in many documents. The discussions on this matter 
emphasize the point that checks were desired not from humanitarian motives 
—although there are hints of these in Laurens’s letters—but because of the 
adverse effects of overimportation upon the credit of the colony and of the 
individual planters. The efforts of the Georgia Trustees to prohibit slavery 
and the opposition of the settlers to the prohibition receive considerable at- 
tention. Statistical tables of imports add concrete data to materials otherwise 
chiefly of illustrative value. 


Ca 
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This volume brings to completion one more of the historical enterprises 
undertaken by the Carnegie Institution under Dr. Jameson’s direction. This 
reviewer must voice again his regret that the West Indies are not to receive 
direct attention similar to that accorded the continental colonies, for in the 
islands lay some of the most important markets and the real center of the 
trade. But in spite of this omission, the series will stand as a contribution of 
high order, well conceived and ably executed, for which its sponsors and its 
editor deserve the thanks of all who have to deal with this unhappy episode 
of early American history. 

Yale University. Lronarp W. LABAREE. 


Prices in Colonial Pennsylvania. By Anne Bezanson, Rosert D. Gray, 
Miriam Hussey, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. [Industrial Research Department, Wharton 
School, Research Studies, XXVI.] (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press. 1935. Pp. xix, 445. $4.00.) 


BasED upon price quotations in newspapers and merchants’ trade books, 
this excellent study presents a survey not as its title indicates of prices in 
Pennsylvania but of wholesale prices in Philadelphia. The authors have com- 
piled price averages for twenty-two commodities and have plotted the price 
trends between 1720 and 1775. The years 1741-1745 have been used as the 
base period and the prices are recorded in Pennsylvania currency. 

The results of the study have a peculiar importance in view of the fact 
that ‘during the period surveyed Philadelphia rose to pre-eminence among 
the commercial centers of America. This vigorous growth is clearly indicated 
by the price trends—which reveal that the city enjoyed an increasingly favor- 
able trade position. Despite eight cyclical price movements (the causes of 
which the authors do not explain) the general tendency of prices was upward. 
And when this trend is analyzed it appears that the prices of the staples 
of the colony-—wheat, flour, bread, staves, beef, and pork—were chiefly re- 
sponsible for the upswing. The prices of the principal imports—salt, rum, 
molasses, rice, pitch, tar, muscavado sugar, and British goods—either rose 
less sharply or followed a horizontal trend. The spread between the rising 
prices of domestic staples (of which there was an expanding production) 
and the more stable prices of imports demonstrates that the city was enjoying 
a favorable margin of profit in its trade. 

What groups benefited by these changes? Certainly the merchants, 
among others—a fact attested by the seasonal Auctuations of prices and by 
the marketing system of the colony. The chief domestic staples were subject 
to marked price variations, whereas the prices of many imported goods 
remained fairly constant throughout the year. Such seasonal changes obvi- 
ously benefited the merchants, since it was their practice to buy when prices 
were low and to sell when they were high. The indebted farmers, on the 
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other hand—unable to withhold their produce from the market—had to 
sell when prices were unfavorable. The stability of the prices of imports 
in turn meant that the farmers, in making purchases, did not benefit from 
seasonal “lows”. These facts explain in part the capital accumulations of 
the Philadelphia merchants during the middle period of the eighteenth 
century. 

To historians this study has great value as a collection of important data, 
admirably analyzed and arranged. That the authors have worked in a 
scientific spirit is attested by their refusal to draw conclusions ynwarranted 
by a selected and limited body of facts. The prices of individual products 
wete affected by so many special factors that generalization about the causes 
of particular changes becomes impossible. It may be noted that the first 
issues of paper currency in Pennsylvania were followed by a sharp upswing 
in the price level. Moreover, the relative stability of prices and of sterling 
exchange supports the theories of Ricardo and Mill that paper currency need 
not be convertible into specie, since the paper of Pennsylvania at this time 
was not redeemable on demand. The study raises doubts about the modern 
theory of a managed currency: the prices of many commodities moved sharply 
against the general price level; and producers and debtors are affected by 
such particular prices rather than by general prices. Although the authors 
have not considered the bearing of monetary factors on prices, a companion 
study of Pennsylvania paper currency would now demonstrate the relation 
between the two. Similar studies of retail prices and of wholesale prices in 
other parts of the province would throw light upon the distribution of income 
among economic groups. When such surveys are available for other colonies 
some of the most fundamental problems of the economic history of early 
America may be solved. 

The University of Wisconsin, Curtis NETTELS. 


Washington's Farewell Address, in Facsimile, with Transliterations of 
all the Drafts of Washington, Madison, and Hamilton, together 
with their Correspondence and other Supporting Documents. Edited 
by Vicror Huco Parrsrrs. (New York: Public Library. 1935. Pp. 
xvi, 360. $12.50.) 

AFrer many years of delay this publication of the Farewell Address, with 

a transliteration of the various texts which contributed to it, now appears in 

a volume which is a tribute both to editor and to printer. The originals . 

exist in the New York Public Library, where they have been jealously 

guarded, and in the Library of Congress, where they have been in safe 
custody but easily available to all comers. The prize document of all, of 
course, is the New York Public Library’s original of Washington’s final 
draft as it went to the printer. All of this is here reproduced in facsimile, and 
there are illustrative facsimiles of representative pages from some of the 
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other texts. In addition many letters assembled from various libraries and 
collections are printed, letters relating to the Address and to the later bewilder- 
ment concerning its authorship. In a not overlong introduction the editor 
describes with great care the process of composition and the precise relation 
of Madison, Hamilton, and Jay to the immortal document. He corrects 
Horace Binney’s lengthy monograph of 1859 (incidentally one of the earliest 
examples of competent historical criticism in the United States) in at least 
one particular—the separate identity of Hamilton’s “Draft for Incorporat- 
ing”, distinct from his “Original Major Draft”. In general Mr. Paltsits 
thinks that Binney was logical and nearly correct, though verbose and 
tautological and sometimes careless, in concluding that the ideas of the 
Address were Washington’s, the order, symmetry, amplification and illustra- 
tion, together with the literary form, Hamilton’s. 

The documents could be arranged to better critical advantage to show 
the evolution of the Address. First is given Washington’s final copy for the 
printer; after that in chronological order the varicus drafts which preceded it. 
The device of parallel columns spread on opposite pages, and arranged left 
to right, would have been far more enlightening to the reader, enabling him 
to note at a glance where Washington took and where he refused to take 
the words or the ideas of his intimate advisers. 

The editor restricts himself altogether to the textual history of the docu- 
ment itself. He says nothing about the even more interesting relationship 
of contemporary foreign relations to the Address, particularly the French 
imbroglio; nor does he explain a most important point: that if Washington 
had resigned in r792 as he originally contemplated, the famous advice on 
foreign policy could not have been the same. That portion of the valedictory 
was the result of the first President’s experience with foreign affairs during 
his second term, after the great war between England and France had 
broken out and raised the problem of American neutrality, leading to the 
treaties with England and Spain, and the quarrel with France. 

It is to be hoped that now that this publicatien is completed, the priceless 
originals in the New York Public Library will be wholly available to qualified 
students, as they have always been in the Library of Congress. But for ail 
but the most minute purposes the facsimile and the transliterations here 
presented will suffice for the needs of the investigator. 

Yale University. SAMUEL FLAcc Bemis. 


John Jay. By Frank Monacuan. (New York: Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. 1935. Pp. xi, 497. $4.00.) 


Here is a John Jay who will be new in many respects to most people. 
A patriot and an ardent believer in liberty, a Calvinist of unexpected com- 
promises and adamantine inflexibilities, a sober intellect who could recog- 
nize humor betimes, but never in its application to himself, and a man of 
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courage and devotion'to duty. In his personal and family relationships lies 
the key to John Jay’s character. The opening chapter of Professor Monaghan’s 
biography sets the tempo and fixes the treatment he accords his subject, 
and there are few instances where the dry bones of ancestral records have 
been rattled in a more entertaining manner. 

Jay’s barrister days are engagingly treated and his activities in the Con- 
tinental Congress enlivened by the spicy anecdote of Jefferson’s rescue of 
Richard Henry Lee from Jay’s wrath; a rescue in which neither Lee nor 
Jefferson appear to advantage. The supreme political importance, however, 
of the work of the secret committee of Congress, of which Jay was a member, 
has been passed over with a hasty touch which is disappointing to the ever 
present hope for new light on this obscure matter. Naturally a biography 
cannot become a history; but a too hurried treatment of background may 
prove, at times, detrimental to biography. To this hurried pace may be 
attributed the error (p. 119) of fastening upon Silas Deane the authorship 
of the proposal to bribe Spain by declaring war upon Portugal. Deane was 
here simply carrying out his instructions, the insane resolution for which is 
. spread on the journals of the Continental Congress, December 30, 1776. 
Also, mention of Deane though brief should not be contradictory; he is 
called a blundering diplomat, yet is credited with having performed impor- 
tant services to America which a blundering diplomat could not possibly 
have rendered in France at that peculiarly sensitive time in European politics. 
Jay’s failure in his Spanish mission, for which he was in nowise responsible, 
is well described. The reader is caught in the coils of Spanish evasion and 
delay and shares with Jay the dragging weight of that depressing negotiation. 
Gloomy as it was it yet holds an element of humor when viewed fronr the 
Spanish standpoint, and a humor all the more refreshing from its being 
unrecognizable by Jay. The peace negotiations of 1782-1783 are clearly 
disentangled and though new matter was not to be expected the story is 
given a fresh atmosphere, even to the pipe smashing anecdote. (Did not 
Napoleon use the selfsame gesture with a vase, a few years later, but prior 
to William Jay’s use of the story?) ‘The chapter on the chief justice is one 
of the best. Professor Monaghan properly justifies his claim that Jay’s 
decisions were the foundations for Marshall’s later and more widely known 
pronouncements, and that much of our constitutional strength was built 
into the governmental structure by the patriotic beliefs and judicial erudition 
of John Jay. George Clinton’s political skulduggery and Jay’s governorship 
are spicy thumbnail sketches of New York state politics of the period. The 
negotiation of the treaty for which, ironically enough, Jay is best remem- 
bered, is covered in a well-condensed narrative which properly accents Hamil- 
ton’s indiscreet conversation with Hammond; but Professor Monaghan’s 
Jay does not seem to be the man who could have perceived or used the 
threat of the armed neutrality against Grenville. His portrait is that of a 
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man possessed of the familiar strength of the men of the Revolution, and 
of many of their weaknesses; but it is, withal, the portrait of an American 
patriot. 

Washington. _ J. C. FITZPATRICK. 


Ulysses S. Grant, Politician. By WuLriam B. Hessevrine. [American 
Political Léaders, edited by Allan Nevins.] (New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company. 1935. Pp. xiii, 480. $4.00.) 


Tus work is a study of the political record of President Grant. Two 
brief chapters—one called “Forty Years of Failure” and another on the 
Civil War phase under the heading “Success”—cover the preparatory period. 
These are only introductory to the main theme, but serviceable and satis- 
factory for the purposes of the author. A quotation from the preface will 
set the task which he assumed. “Grant’s enemies were more literate than 
his friends. Consciously or unconsciously they stuffed the ballot boxes of 
history against Grant, and the writer has essayec a recount.” The result is 
a biography of Grant which should take its place as no ordinary achieve- 
ment. The recount, in the main, finds that the charges of Grant’s stupidity 
and corruption “were born in partisan politics’. With great skill Dr. Hessel- 
tine has traced the transition from the statesmanship of a high order 
Grant exhibited at Appomattox to the partisanship he adopted. “Although 
he grew as a President his growth was that of a party politician.” And 
quoting from the preface again—“As he acquired the ideology of the 
politician he lost the vision of the statesman.” 

In the treatment of the man Grant the author rises to historical criticism 
of a high quality. It is in some of the by-products or side issues of the work 
that he lays himself open to challenge. For example, to write, as he does on 
page 48, of events in 1865, that “industrial magnates laid dark plots to 
preserve the war created tariffs” and on page 69 that “the masters of capital 
were in the saddle” is to conjure up a class that either did not yet exist or if 
it did was not obliged to resort to dark plots. The author some pages later 
(p. 291) sets 1868-1876 as the period for the transfer of authority to the 
masters of capital. It is written (p. 131) of the election of 1868, “Without 
Negro suffrage, the general [Grant] would have been defeated.” Obviously 
the author has confused for the moment a popular majority with an electoral 
majority. One is impelled to challenge the wisdom of phrases like those on 
page 401 where Blaine and the Mulligan letters are under consideration— 
“Interspersed with his [Blaine’s] comments, doubtless edited as they were 
read and with some letters perhaps suppressed entirely, the correspondence 
appeared innocent enough.” (Italics are the reviewer’s.) By insinuations 
unsupported by any evidence on the record the historian has thrown away 
his defenses. 

Chapter XXV is, in the opinion of this reviewer, the weakest part of the 
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book. It covers the contested election. “A Disturbed Exit” is the author’s 
title. In view of his presentation a better one would have been “How the 
Republicans stole the Election”. One suspects he has allowed partisan records 
and literary effects to confuse his process of the “recount”. As the law of 
the land stood—with the Negroes enfranchised—it was the Southern Demo- 
crats who tried to steal the election, and had to, if they won. The Republicans 
had an advantage, unfair and exasperating, it may be conceded, but an ad- 
vantage which they proceeded to employ. The dramatic episode of a sudden 
discovery in the dark of night of an opportunity to steal the election and the 
hurried dispatch of visiting statesmen may make an interesting story, but it 
may be doubted whether such an event altered the course of history. The 
stealing process was then over, the carpetbaggers prepared to claim all, 
without stimuli from G.O.P. headquarters. The author seems to show that 
Tilden was lacking in spunk, that there was no danger of war, and yet con- 
cludes that the “Republicans surrendered the Negro to the Southern ruling 
class, and abandoned the idealism of Reconstruction, in return for the peace- 
able inauguration of their President” (p. 421). That is surely not a sound 
historical interpretation of the Wormley Hotel conference. The mess of 
1876 has been better treated by the authorities Dr. Hesseltine cites in his 
footnote. 
Western Reserve University. ELBERT J. BENTON. 


James G. Blaine: a Political Idol of Other Days. By Davi Savire 
Muzzey. [American Political Leaders, edited by Allan Nevins.] 
(New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1934. Pp. xi, 514. $4.00.) 


Tuts is the best biography of Blaine now available. The author under- 
took a difficult task, for Blaine, a scintillating, brilliant genius, is an elusive 
subject. In many respects he still remains an enigma. In chapter V, for 
example, wherein the question of Blaine’s integrity with reference to the 
Mulligan letters is discussed, the reader secures little important, new in- 
formation as to the measure of guilt, if any, to be placed upon Blaine. That 
Blaine failed to avoid the appearance of evil is, at times, about all that one 
may confidently assert. He seldom revealed the state of his bank accounts 
and investments. 

Similarly, mystery still hovers over the reasons for a second marriage 
ceremony and the effacement of a date on a tombstone of his first child during 
the campaign of 1884. Blaine brought suit for libel against the Indianapolis 
Sentinel, only to humiliate his chief counsel, Benjamin Harrison, by peremp- 
torily telegraphing him to drop proceedings, and giving out a public state- 
ment that he “could not get justice from an Indiana jury”. The author 
apparently failed to grasp the public importance of this episode, which gives 
an additional clue to the causes of the dramatic break between Blaine and 
Harrison in 1892. Harrison wrote: “the suit was not advised by me . 
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‘not because I did not appreciate the grossness and unspeakable cruelty of 
the attack but because of my experience of that kind of a suit as a means of 
redress for such an injury.” Blaine paid Harrison’s law firm only the costs 
of the suit, $640.98, but said nothing about paying a fee. 

Chapter XVII gives a masterful analysis of other causes of the break be- 
tween Blaine and Harrison. One major cause is omitted, viz., the jealousy 
of Mrs. Blaine and her strong antipathy toward all of the Harrisons. This 
jealousy existed as early as 1882, as indicated by the significant quotations on 
page 273, and reached its climax on that day in April, 1892, when, distraught 
-because President Harrison refused to promote her son-in-law, Mrs. Blaine 
called on him, spoke “fierce words”, and left with a “harsh look” on her 
face. The President’s son, Russell, who constantly worried his father, added 
to the strain between the two families. His articles in Leslie’s Weekly and 
in newspapers were often offensive to Blaine. One editorial in 1891 so 
angered him that Alger wrote Clarkson: “I have never seen a man so mad.... 
B. paced the floor and was as livid as death itself. He says ‘this comes from 
headquarters purposely while the President is absent’.” 

Perhaps no really satisfying biography of Blaine can ever be written. 
The paucity of references to original documents indicates the terrific handi- 
cap under which Professor Muzzey labored. In 1891, the Hon. Louis A. 
Dent, Blaine’s private secretary, was ordered to cart out of Blaine’s Maine 
home and burn bundle after bundle of an immense collection of private 
papers. Evidently a small number, centering around the events of 1884 and 
1892, remain. In a “definitive” biography, one has a right to expect in the 
bibliography an accurate and somewhat detailed history and description of 
the subject’s private papers. Little light is thrown on this question, though 
two of Blaine’s daughters and two private secretaries are still living. 

Under such circumstances it becomes imperative to consult innumerable, 
widely scattered collections, and, as was said of Lord Acton, “to toil in the 
archives in search of the little fact that makes the difference”. This biog- 
raphy apparently was written without crossing the Appalachians to con- 
sult such collections as the Foraker Papers in Ciacinnati, the Allison Papers 
in Des Moines, the Hayes Papers in Fremont, and other, hitherto unused 
papers of contemporary men of second-rate importance. 

Regarding the bibliography one may ask whether Blaine’s “Published 
Writings” and The Letters of Mrs. James G. Blaine should not have been 
listed under “Source Material”, and whether the number of volumes, and the 
date and place of publication should not have been given for books listed. A 
careful comparison with the originals of some letters printed by Gail Hamil- 
ton in her Biography of James G. Blaine, which is so often cited, shows that 
no reliance can be placed upon the accuracy of her printed versions. No 
similar test was possible for The Letters of Mrs. James G. Blaine, but obvi- 
ously in both cases the family selected the letters to be printed. 
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According to the author, Blaine reached his apogee of popularity on 
March 4, 1875, when he retired as Speaker of the House amid universal 
respect. His two deepest disappointments were his failure to secure the 
nomination for President in 1876, and the tragic frustration of his grandiose 
plans for the foreign policy of Garfield’s administration. In chapters show- 
ing real literary skill and constituting perhaps the best part of the biography, 
Blaine’s career is traced from Speaker to presidential nominee in 1884. The 
description of Blaine’s private life and the critical analysis of his Re 
Years of Congress are excellent. 

Blaine’s work as Secretary of State under Harrison is treated largely on 
the basis of secondary material, and therefore can add little that is new. It 
suffers somewhat from imbibing some of the spirit of Blaine partisans in 
belittling President Harrison—an attitude reflected earlier by Professor 
Muzzey in his textbook, 4 History of the American People (1927), p. 463. 
In introducing Blaine as Secretary of State in 1889, the biography states: 
“It was Harrison, not Blaine, who outlined the policy of the incoming Ad- 

ministration” (p. 390). That fact was generally lost sight of in writing 
chapters XV and XVI. Blaine was a broken man by 1891; a study of his 
health, noting the dates of illness, would make it impossible for historians 
to ascribe to him notes written during such times. 

In describing the work of the Department of State it is risky to ascribe 
diplomatic notes to the Secretary who happens to have his name attached, 

‘unless other evidence indicates that he actually composed them and that they 
represent his own thoughts. This principle is, however, seldom followed by 
recent writers on Baine’s foreign policy, and not always observed in the useful 
ten volumes of The American Secretaries of State and their Diplomacy. 

Professor Muzzey, through no fault of his own, did not have access to the 
Harrison Papers which would have helped him solve parts of this problem; 
much of it probably never can be solved. In most cases it would have been 
more accurate to write “The United States replied”, or “To this the State 
Department answered”. On page 399, for example, the author, referring to 
Samoa, writes: “When Blaine gave his instructions to our delegates” and 
“there was a marked heightening of tone in Blaine’s language”. But Harri- 
son in a confidential memorandum wrote: “The line of action and corre- 
spondence was considered between Mr. B. and myself with perfect agree- 
ment. Every note was submitted to me and discussed—more than once 
suggestions made by me were cordially adopted by Mr. B. and on one oc- 
casion a note prepared by him was thrown aside and another written by him 
to embody views I had suggested and which he cordialy accepted.” The 
author speaks (p. 422) of “Blaine’s ultimatum of January 21 to Chile”. The 
milder note prepared by the Department of State was, however, discarded 
entirely by Harrison, who then drew up the ultimatum which went forward 
under Blaine’s signature (cf. pp. 465-467 with ch. XV). In 1891, especially, 
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many of the important notes which were sent to London, Rome, and 
Santiago were written originally in the President’s own hand. 

In the last two chapters Professor Muzzey is at his best again. He gives a 
just estimate ‘of Blaine’s claim to statesmanship. Blaine’s Hawaiian and 
Isthmian Canal policies anticipated by twenty years the work of Hay, Roose- 
velt, and Root, while his brilliant Pan-American policy, based upon positive 
leadership in international co-operation, anticipated many of the ideals of 
Woodrow Wilson and some of the policies of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Ohio University. A. T. VoLwILer. 


Abram S. Hewitt, with Some Account of Peter Cooper. By ALLAN 
Nevins. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1935. Pp. xiii, 623. $4.00.) 


Tus volume suggests the wealth of manuscript material, some of it 
illuminating important phases of American history, that awaits an ordering 
hand and an interpreting mind to enlarge our literary heritage. Mr. Nevins 
has made diligent use of nine significant sources of this kind, in addition to 
numerous books and pamphlets, to write a biography of two men who well 
merit such a record. These sources include the family papers of Abram 
Hewitt and his father and of Peter Cooper, the firm papers of Cooper and 
Hewitt, and the Tilden, Cleveland, and Carnegie papers, besides less impor- 
tant collections. Mr. Nevins has handled them with ability and insight, and 
with a grace of presentation that makes his characters live and pictures 
vividly the social and industrial conditions of their time. 

Peter Cooper possessed a distinction of character that made him in his 
day, which was long, one of the most prominent private citizens of the 
Republic. He exemplified the finest community spirit of a generation that 
all but remembered the living Franklin, whom he resembled in his homely 
devotion to civic service. His son-in-law, Abram Hewitt, manifested a like 
zeal for the public welfare, but he belonged to a period when the country 
had outgrown its old-time neighborliness. This difference of early environ- 
ment as well as his training and temperament gave a different turn to his 
activities. Both men were gifted with a native shrewdness in practical affairs 
which brought them material prosperity and kept them from fanciful social 
doctrines. Yet they were as truly social idealists as the most emotional 
visionary that ever mounted a soapbox. 

Peter Cooper could not have been omitted from a life of Abram Hewitt, 
for if he did not wholly determine his son-in-law’s career he gave it direction 
and quality. Without him the younger man would doubtless have become 
eminent. The scholarly interests and ability he exhibited at Columbia Col- 
lege promised him success in science or the professions. He became instead 
the most progressive ironmaster in the United States because Peter Cooper 
set him in that path. During his early and middle life the families of the 
two men formed virtually a joint household where the Cooper influence 
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colored civic and social opinion. These household -ties anchored Hewitt in 
New York when his business instinct told him that the West was the land 
of opportunity for steel. He was a keen, incisive executive, devoted to system 
and efficiency, while Peter Cooper remained a leisurely business patriarch. 
The crowning achievement of the elder man was Cooper Union, which he 
created after his own vision; but Abram Hewitt was the able manager who 
kept the institution smoothly functioning. 

Hewitt’s active life began in his early twenties when Peter Cooper placed 
him and his own son in charge of his ironworks at Trenton. His subsequent 
career falls into three periods, when his dominant interests were in, turn iron- 
making, national politics, and municipal’ reform. From the middle forties 
until the middle seventies he was primarily an ironmaker and during these 
three decades was probably the ablest all-round leader in the industry. Both 
he and the younger Cooper had originating minds, Hewitt’s turning to 
questions of policy and administration and that of his associate to technical 
details. He discovered and developed new outlets for his company’s products 
while Cooper devised means of making those products cheaply. Late in the 
forties, when rolling rails, which was the first major branch of iron manu- 
facture in America, proved temporarily unprofitable he turned to wire, 
which was in great demand for the new telegraph lines, and encouraged 
John Roebling to set up his cable works at Trenton thus enlarging the local 
market for this product. During the slack period which followed the railway 
boom of the early fifties he directed his attention to making structural iron 
and in 1853 and 1854 rolled the first I beams made in America and started 
a new era-in fireproof construction. During the Civil War, when he worked 
at minimum profits to help the Union, he perfected the first manufacture of 
gun metal in America, thus liberating us from dangerous dependence on 
England, which hitherto had monopolized this manufacture, at a time when 
the government of that country was none too friendly toward us. He made 
frequent trips abroad to inform himself about the more advanced methods 
of Great Britain and the Continent and as a commissioner to the Paris Expo- 
sition of 1867 investigated and made a classic report upon the new steel 
processes recently developed there. Upon his return from this visit he estab- 
lished at Trenton the first open-hearth furnaces in America. Throughout his 
active supervision of his company he labored to substitute science for : 
empiricism in furnace, foundry, and mill practice. In this respect, as in 
sensing and seizing new markets for his products, he stood at the head of 
his contemporaries in the business. 

Cooper and Hewitt did not keep step in politics as closely as in other 
matters though they were actuated by similar ideals and motives. They 
rebelled against the corruption rampant in the government after the Civil 
War and were equally eager for reform. But Cooper’s homespun mind was 
more open than Hewitt’s disciplined and ces intellect to the pet 
fallacies of the masses. In 1876, after ten years’ advocacy of radical monetary | 
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doctrines Cooper became the greenback candidate for President. On the 
other hand Hewitt, like his similar minded contemporary Edward Atkinson, 
was simultaneously a sound money man and a tariff reformer. In 1874 
Hewitt’s intimacy with his New York neighbor Samuel Tilden, then leader 
of both the state and the national democracy, brought him an unsolicited 
nomination for Congress from a district that included a section of Man- 
hattan’s lower east side. Because he was known as a friend of labor and 
was the son-in-law of a benefactor of the humble man he received the support 
of constituents not usually enthusiastic for candidates of his type. They kept 
him in Congress for twelve years, when he retired against his party’s wishes. 
His business ability soon made him the financier of the democratic national 
organization and a leader in its higher councils; but he could not run it as he 
could his iron works. 

The great episode of Hewitt’s political life was the Tilden-Hayes contest. 
He left a secret inside history of this critical and dramatic incident which, 
supplemented from other new sources, makes Mr. Nevins’s account of the 
controversy the most authoritative and the nearest definitive that we possess. 
The probability that Tilden was entitled to the election grows stronger in 
the light of this evidence; but neither party emerges from the carnival of 
corruption a spotless victim of outraged innocence. 

During the remainder of his life Abram Hewitt continued to be a man of 
national significance whose public interests were largely centered in his own 
community. For one term he was mayor of New York, nominated to defeat 
Henry George who suddenly loomed politically portentous before the con- 
servative citizens and the professional party workers of the metropolis. He 
did not ingratiate himself with the latter and was not re-elected, but he gave 
the city an administration as honest and efficient as its defective charter 
permitted. Moreover he kept in touch with municipal affairs the rest of his 
life and was actively behind such important city measures as tenement house 
reform, parks in congested areas, and the subway system. Such was his place 
to the last in the community in which he lived that after he passed away 
Ex-Mayor Seth Low “spoke for all” when he said: “New York seems lonely 
without Mr. Hewitt”. 

The Library of Congress. Victor S. CLARK, 


Theodore Roosevelt and the Japanese-American Crises: an Account of 
the International Complications arising from the Race Problem on 
the Pacific Coast. By Tuomas A. Barzy, Assistant Professor of 
History, Stanford University. (Stanford University: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 1934. Pp. ix, 353. $3.00.) 

Mr. Bailey has described with rich detail the series of crises in our 
relations with Japan between 1905 and 1909, of which the most notable was 

San Francisco’s order in 1906 segregating Japanese children in an Oriental 
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school. He portrays vividly the excitement in both countries and the 
diplomatic exchanges in which the two governments calmly sought a solu- 
tion that would meet reasonable demands of California, save Japan’s pride, 
satisfy public opinion in both countries, and preserve friendly relations. The 
author tells the story of Roosevelt’s bold stroke in sending the fleet on its 
world cruise against the hysterical opposition of the Atlantic seaboard and 
at the possible risk of war with Japan. He shows how this voyage was used 
to restore Japanese-American good will. The use of numerous hitherto 
unused letters and documents in the Roosevelt Papers and the Department 
of State has made this a notable contribution. Unlike some older “objective” 
historians, Mr. Bailey has gone further than mere accumulation of “facts” 
and has essayed the role of interpreter. Cautiously, persuasively, free from 
Californian race prejudice, he has judged the actors in his drama and de- 
scribed forces and motives that explain why things happened as they did. 
He shows how passions, a jingoist press, and politicians willing to risk the 
country’s well-being for personal ends, brought the nations near to war, and 
how effective governments really eager to avoid war can be in calming 
popular emotions and discovering peaceable solutions even in serious crises. 
Both governments he credits with courtesy, patience, reasonableness. He 
accuses the German Kaiser of trying to goad Roosevelt into war through 
alarming bits of confidential misinformation. He drives home the lesson of 
the power one unreasonable state has under our constitutional system to 
embroil the whole nation in war. For California’s action, Mr. Bailey blames 
Hearst, the corrupt machine politicians who controlled San Francisco, the 
Labor element who feared Oriental competition, but above all race prejudice. 
He justifies Roosevelt in disregarding state rights for the general good and 
shows how Roosevelt alternately persuaded and browbeat California into a 
measure of fairness while he kept the Japanese convinced of his own good 
will toward them. Here was a characteristic use of the “big stick” to obtain 
a square deal, this time for a foreign power. Mr. Bailey believes the “big 
stick” did more good than harm but that the same ends could have been 
better attained by less spectacular devices. He shows Roosevelt’s capacity to 
yield his own desire for an amicable mingling of races when he found an 
unworkable theory confronted by the stubborn fact of race prejudice. Mr. 
Bailey deplores the outburst of race feeling in California. He feels that the 
exclusion of Japanese by peaceful agreement came as a result of it with 
greater speed, but with lasting ill feeling that could have been avoided. 
Perhaps the most interesting revelation of the book is Roosevelt, usually 
portrayed as impulsive and fond of a fight, shown patiently guiding the nation 
through these trying years on a course of peace while he preserved unusual 
calmness of judgment in the face of alarmist stories sent him by the Kaiser, 
of popular hysteria and jingoism, and of recurring incidents that would have 
given a less levelheaded ruler reason for plunging into war. One wishes 
Mr. Bailey had analyzed further the warmongers and their motives; the 
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school incident seems overemphasized; more actention to economic causes 
of the conflict would have strengthened the book. Mr. Bailey consciously 
ruled out any account of the relation to his subject of American and Japanese 
activities in continental Asia, but its absence is regrettable. In deciding that 
the voyage of the fleet accomplished much good, he seems to give undue 
consideration to short-time benefits and to underestimate the more far-reach- 
ing effect on navalism, imperialism, and rivalry in both nations that is now 
bearing fruit. Yet the book as a whole is excellent. Mr. Bailey has been 
thorough, careful, competent. He writes lucidly. His presentation lends the 
book interest and significance beyond most monographs of such narrow 
scope. Furthermore, no American who reads tkis work could be swept into 
war with Japan by jingoes of his own day. The volume takes its place 
beside Dennett’s Roosevelt and the Russo-Japanese War and Hill’s Roosevelt 
and the Caribbean as a model that it is to be hoped will be followed by others 
exploring special phases of recent history. | 
The University of North Carolina. Howarp K. BEALE. 


War Memoirs of Robert Lansing, Secretary of State. (Indianápolis: 

Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1935. Pp. 383. $3.50.) 

SOME tinge of mystery has surrounded the publication of this volume and 
the suggestion has not been lacking that a more complete edition of Mr. 
Lansing’s papers than is here included might have revealed a different picture 
of the motive forces in American diplomacy. Inevitably attention has been 
called to the omission of reference to the problems of international loans 
and the lack of emphasis upon economic factors in our diplomacy. The 
omission is the more striking since almost at the moment of publication the 
Senate Committee made available documents indicating the interest taken 
by Lansing as well as McAdoo in precisely those problems. It is certainly 
unfortunate that the brief publishers’ note at the head of the volume was not 
extended so as to state the exact period during which the manuscript was 
prepared, whether there was any clear principle according to which docu- 
ments were included or excluded, who it was that assumed responsibility of 
preparing it for the press, and whether that responsibility permitted any 
editing of the text beyond rearrangement and omission of portions not 
directly relevant to the World War. 

On the other hand, the present reviewer =inds it entirely natural that 
Mr. Lansing, writing in the middle twenties, should have laid the emphasis 
where it comes in this book and discovers no indication that he or anyone 
else omitted any material for any reason except the exigencies of space or 
clarity. Previous to Lansing’s death there was almost universal acceptance 
of the fact that American intervention in the war resulted directly from the 
German submarine campaign and that without it America would have 
avoided active participation. “Intrigues” of bankers and munitions-makers 
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had not been credited. Public thought still assumed the wisdom of main- 
taining the traditional neutral right to export goods and money. The public 
mind still held Germany to have been an international criminal. It is not 
surprising that Mr. Lansing should not have discussed the contrary point of 
view, which had not yet been publicly expressed. For him the chief point 
demanding explanation was the prolonged reluctance of Mr. Wilson to enter 
the war. 

-The book was never completed so as to cover Mr. Lansing’s official career 
in its entirety. He begins with his assumption of the Secretaryship of State, 
in June, 1915, passing over the problems he had met as counselor during 
the preceding year; he carries the narrative only through a portion of the 
year 1917, with little material of importance after American intervention. 
There is nothing on the latter days of the war or the Peace Conference. 
The chief theme of the book is the troubled state of relations with Germany 
because of the submarine. It starts with the Lusitania, devotes much space 
to the Arabic, Ancona, and Persia, emphasizes the Sussex, reaches its real 
culmination in the dismissal of Bernstorff. A chapter is devoted to con- 
troversies with Great Britain, and Lansing gives full weight to the irritation 
and resentment caused by Allied interference with neutral trade; but our 
quarrel with the Allies is overshadowed in his book, as it was in his mind 
at the time, by German attacks upon American lives and ships. 

Mr. Lansing not merely admits, he insists upon, his intense sympathy for 
the cause of the Allies. He was always convinced of the danger of a German 
victory to the future of America and as early as July, 1915, felt that the time 
might come when America would have to cast neutrality aside to prevent 
German success or even a stalemate. “I hate the horrors of war but I hate 
worse the horrors of German mastery.” It does not appear that he ever suc- 
ceeded in winning President Wilson to this conviction. Certainly after the 
refusal of the Allies, in the spring of 1916, to accept the House-Grey memo- 
randum it was clear that Wilson was more than ever determined to avoid 
intervention. As late as January 28, 1917, Lansing writes of “the natural 
resistance of the President” to the thought of war. Nor did Lansing’s per- 
sonal sympathies appear to have affected the general policy of neutrality 
adopted by Wilson before Lansing became Secretary of State: a policy of 
prolonged negotiation with the Allies over infraction of neutral rights and 
of immediate opposition to Germany’s unrestricted use of the submarine. 
Lansing was too much the lawyer not to lay the foundation for a case for 
damages against the Allies, no matter how much he might believe they were 
fighting our cause. Unlike Page he refused to yield legal rights in order to 
win the good will of the British. He was too loyal an official to attempt to 
force Wilson’s hand in the matter of intervention against Germany. If he 
urged that diplomatic relations be broken in the spring of 1916, after the 
sinking of the Sussex, it was because he followed the same line of reasoning 
as that taken by Wilson himself in January, 1917. It is clear that Lansing 
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did his best to avoid active trouble with the Allies and that he was opposed 
to a surrender of rights of Americans on the high seas that might have 
avoided the quarrel with Germany. But as a positive force his influence 
upon Wilson, from his own account, cannot be regarded as a factor in our 
entrance into the war. 

Historically the Memoirs are important because they present a point of 
view relating to the maintenance of neutral rights which was almost uni- 
versal among leaders of opinion as far west as the Mississippi, and one 
which the present younger generation finds difficulty in understanding. Mr. 
Lansing’s attitude toward Germany was typical of an influential class. As 
a source book it is unfortunate that the Memoirs give so much space to 
documents now elsewhere in print; that so little is said about the earlier 
aspects of the attempts at American mediation and nothing about the prob- 
lem of war loans. On the other hand, the excerpts from the Lansing diaries, 
which include records of numerous conversations with Wilson as well as 
with foreign diplomatists, if they do not affect general historical conclusions, 
are of the first importance in their illuminaticn of manifold details. 

Yale University. CHARLEs SEYMOUR. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Historical Bibliographies: a Systematic and Annotated Guide. By Edith 
M. Coulter, Associate Professor, School of Librarianship, University of Cali- 
fornia, and Melanie Gerstenfeld, Bibliographer, Hoover War Library, Stan- 
ford University. With a Foreword by Herbert Eugene Bolton. (Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1935, pp. xii, 206, $2.50.) This is an excellent 
book, and a useful one. It reflects the happy combination of thorough train- 
ing in the methods of the librarian and those of the historian. The volume 
will be of great service to bibliographers; general readers will find it helpful; 
students of history will discover it to be indispensable. Herre’s Ouellenkunde 
and Langlois’s Manuel are still of service, but they are long out of date; the 
more recent Guide to Historical Literature edited by Dutcher, Shipman, and 
others does not solve the problem of historical bibliographies. Therefore the 
present volume fills a definite need. It is logically planned, catholic in scope, 
and thoroughly abreast of current scholarship. 

There is an introductory section for general bibliographies. Historical 
bibliographies proper are, classified largely by continent, with subdivisions for 
the various countries. There are, however, certain specific groupings of titles 
according to period, or lists arranged under a restricted number of accepted 
subject classifications, such as Voyages and Travels, Discovery and Explora- 
tion. The excellent index must be consulted if the manual is to be used with 
the best results. In order to avoid repetition titles are cited usually only 
under one category, the index furnishing the necessary cross references. 

The difficult task of selecting from the wealth of periodical literature 
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those titles most helpful for current bibliography has been successfully ac- 
complished. Every scholar will wish to make certain additions and possibly 
certain deletions. He will, however, find nothing of major importance 
omitted. The choice of Le Moyen Age for No. 100 is unfortunate. Further- 
more, the critical note there appended refers rather to the second, than to 
the third series, which is in progress. The “Bulletin bibliographique: 
Histoire €conomique et juridique” which appears as an annual supplement 
to the Revue historique de droit francais et étranger should be included some- 
where. These comments are of minor importance. As Professor Bolton says 
in his foreword, this volume will be welcomed by both the novice and the 
veteran. It should be called to the attention of the graduate student of history 
early in his career; his mentors will wish it ever near at hand. 
Princeton University. Gray C. Boyce. 


Codex quartus Sancti lacobi de expedimento et conversione Yspanie et 
Gallecie editus a Beato Turpino archiepiscopo. Edited by Ward Thoron. 
(Cambridge, The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1934.) This text of 
Turpin’s Chronicle, which is more famous in song than in history, is that 
of the Vatican Codex C 128, which contains what would seem to be a com- 
plete copy of the Codex Calixtinus, or Book of St. James pertaining to the 
cathedral library at Compostella. The Vatican MS. has been collated with 
another copy, B.M. Additional MS. 12213, and the two examples were 
found to be “in singular agreement”. The evidence indicates that both “were 
carefully made from the original manuscript at Compostella”. It is difficult 
to understand, however, why the editor did not collate the Vatican MS. with 
the archetype instead of with a transcript of it, although it is evident that 
both MSS. were carefully made from the original at Compostella. This 
omission, though, is a venial sin compared with the fact that Mr. Thoron has 
been content with merely publishing the text (which considering that it only 
differs from the B.M. in trivial details seems hardly worth the publishing) 
and has made no effort to study the important historical questions to which 
the work gives rise. For whether the Chronicle was first composed for the 
edification of pilgrims going to Compostella, as Bédier thinks (Les légendes 
épiques, III, 44), or even earlier for the purpose of stimulating the Spanish 
crusades (as some have surmised), or to promote the canonization of Charle- _ 
magne, are vital historical problems yet unsolved. Mr. Thoron has missed 
not only an interesting subject, but it would seem also that he has failed in 
an essential duty of a historian. He has not taken his work seriously. “The 
purpose of this edition”, he writes in a brief concluding page, “is to supply 
scholars with a text to play with”, and “the reproductions have been added 
for the amusement of the paleographers”. And why does he spell this last 
word as he does? The dipthongic spelling of this word is used in every other 
publication of the Mediaeval Academy, to which the syllable ‘ae’ is as 
sacred as the geese in ancient Rome. 
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The Kingdom of the Crusaders... By Dana C. Munro. (New York, 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1935, pp. ix, 216, $3.00.) The reader 
closes this little book (it can be read through easily in an afternoon) with 
a feeling of regret, the regret which comes from looking at the sketch for 
a masterpiece which the artist never carried into execution. The marks of 
the master are here, the sureness of touch, the breadth of view, the indica- 
tions of extensive knowledge drawn from the sources, but in a series of 
popular lectures he had no opportunity to do more than outline the subject 
clearly and with vivid touches. There was not even the occasion for an 
effort at brilliant, interpretative synthesis, such as has been possible for a few 
other Lowell lecturers in the past. The point of view which Munro and 
his school held as to the Crusades was already well known and awaited 
elaboration. We must continue to regret that the author of this book did not 
live to complete the extensive and thorough study for which he was so 
well prepared. . | 

In some respects the history of the Latin Kingdom is really of secondary 
importance in the history of crusading. This warrants a discussion, such as 
the present one, which largely ignores the great European expeditions (ex- 
cept the first), and devotes itself to the phases of colonial life and politics 
which developed in Syria. Some parts of the discussion were already avail- 
able from Munro’s pen. The chapter on the “Establishment of the Kingdom” 
(one of the best) had already been published in the Sewanee Review in 
1924, the year these lectures were delivered. The chapter on “Relations be- 
tween Crusaders and Natives” will be found to be supplementary to the 
articles on “Christian and Infidel in the Holy Land”, which appeared in 
1907 in the International Monthly. Indeed the earlier treatment has the 
advantage of being more extensive and informing. In large part we find 
here a tale of feudal and ecclesiastical politics, the contention of ambitious 
rivals who came crusading to seek their fortunes, the competition of baron 
and prelate as to who should be first in this Christian kingdom. The story 
is somewhat complicated but Munro makes it zasy to follow showing, as he 
does, how -much of the rivalry dates from the first conquering expedition: 
and the period prior to the capture of Jerusalem. By closing the narrative 
with the real end of the kingdom, Saladin’s recovery of the Holy City, the 
most confusing and least instructive period of crusader politics is omitted. 
The final chapter on the “Importance of the Kingdom of the Crusaders” 
attempts to sum up the results of the crusading movement in both East and 
West, indicating the different scholarly theories on the influences exerted 
and warning against reaching too definite conclusions. 

College teachers will find this book useful for undergraduate classes. 

Williams College. i RICHARD A, NEWHALL. 


~ 


Le Rhin: Problèmes d'histoire et d'économie. Par Albert Demangeon, 
professeur à la Sorbonne, et Lucien Febvre, professeur au Collège de France. 
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(Paris, Armand Colin, 1935, pp. xil, 304, 26 fr.). The Rhine, even more 
than the Danube, deserves to be considered the most important river in the 
world from the standpoint of international relations. It has a double impor- 
tance, as a historic frontier of political division, and as a channel of com- 
merce uniting the rich agricultural and mineral resources of the nations of its 
basin. Most studies of the Rhine in history from Caesar to Oncken have 
been interested mainly in the political side; the present volume, while devoting 
an approximately equal space to the political and economic aspects of the 
question, really contains more of interest for the geographer than for the 
historian. 

Nevertheless there is much interest, if little novelty, in the authors’ com- 
ments on the flow of history down the swift currents of the river. They 
reject the nationalistic mysticism in both France and Germany which made 
the river the “natural boundary” or, in more ambitious moments (in the 
spirit of Arndt’s phrase, “Germany’s river, but not Germany’s limit!”), the 
“living heart” of either nation. To them the Rhine is simply an artery of 
trade to which chance events of history have lent a political significance. 
It is unsound to look for modern France in the wandering tribes of barbarian 
Franks and still more to read modern Germany in the organized anarchy 
of the Holy Roman Empire; history is no “fancy dress ball” (p. 58)! More 
important were the influence of the Church, expressed in the dominant 
archbishoprics of the Rhine, and the particularism of the petty city republics 
which rose by trade. France, integrated sooner than Germany, absorbed 
some of these petty states and reached the Rhine as a frontier, but did not 
stop there—Napoleon carried French influence to the other bank. The 
Prussians, a people naturally very alien to the more liberal Germans of the 
Rhineland, had a footing in this region and desired to strengthen it. The 
Napoleonic Wars gave them the lower Rhine and the Franco-Prussian War 
the upper Rhine, and possession of the Rhineland gave Prussia industrial 
greatness. Westphalia and Rhenish Prussia more than doubled their popula- 
tion and increased sevenfold their output of coal between the Franco-Prussian 
and World wars (p. 146). If peace is ever to come to this much contested 
region, it will come only from considering the Rhine as a bond of union, an 
open road to ideas and trade, rather than as a racial frontier; with this moral 
the book closes. There is a brief bibliography but no index. 

The University of Michigan. PRESTON SLossox. 


Deux féodaux: Bourgogne et Bretagne, 1363-1491. Par B. A. Pocquet 
du Haut-Jussé. (Paris, Boivin, 1935, pp. 138, 10 fr.) The author himself 
refers to his study as “cette trop longue et trop austére revue d’un siécle et 
demi d’histoire”, and the reviewer’s first impulse is to agree with this 
characterization. In setting forth in chronological order the political rela- 
tions between the two ducal governments he seems merely to have brought 
together a considerable amount of information already easily accessible, and 
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to have presented it without much effort at interpretation. On second 
thought, however, we realize that previous studies of the long struggle be- 
tween king and baron have usually approached the subject from the national, 
royal angle, The attempt, therefore, to set forth the situation from the local 
and ducal point of view has an element of value and novelty. This is a more 
dificult approach because it emphasizes and multiplies the political com- 
plications, many of which are hard to explain clearly for want of adequate 
information. It also tends to re-emphasize the influence of personalities 
upon policies and the course of politics. One is left with the impression that 
the none too competent Breton dukes were weak for lack of any policy 
beyond maintenance of the feudal status quo, while the more showy Bur- 
gundians courted disaster by attempting too many things at once. 
Williams College. RICHARD À. NEWHALL. 


The Fane Fragment of the 1461 Lords’ Journal. By William Huse Dun- 
ham, jr., Assistant Professor of History in Yale University. [Yale Historical 
Publications.] (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1935, pp. 108, $3.00.) 
This fragment is but a sixteenth or early seventeenth century copy of a dam- 
aged original. It consists of only four folios. Yet from a close study of its form 
and content the editor has been able to make a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the fifteenth century Lords’ journals. He has proved beyond 
a doubt that this is the fragment described by Sir Robert Cotton as the only 
known journal before the reign of Henry VIH (Cottoni Posthuma, 1672 
ed.). Cotton dated the fragment 1497. From his study of the document 
Professor Dunham is convinced that it can be the journal of no other than 
the Parliament of 1461. The real beginning of the Lord’s journals he puts 
even earlier. He finds the origin not in the Rolls of Parliament as some have 
supposed but in the register of the council which was a record of attendance. 
By 1461 this record of attendance had reached a second stage. It is still a 
list of members with dots opposite the names of those present; there are two 
columns, the second regularly reserved for the barons as is the first for those 
of higher rank. The change is in the second cclumn; it has been lowered in 
order to make room for memoranda. By the time of Henry VIII a third 
stage of development had been reached, that of allowing a third column for 
the memoranda. Brief as are the memoranda in this 1461 journal they are 
sufficient to add to our scant knowledge of fifteenth century procedure. 
We find that the Lords freely amended Commons bills, that some bills were 
read at least three times, that there was debate, and that bills were committed. 

Wells College. Frances H. RELF. 


Le XVE siècle. Par Henri Sée, professeur honoraire à l’Université de 
Rennes, et Armand Rebillon, professeur à la Faculté des lettres de l’Univer- 
sité de Rennes. Avant-Propos de S. Charléty, recteur de l’Université de 
Paris. [“Clio”: Introduction aux études historiques, 6.] (Paris, Les Presses 
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Universitaires de France 1935, pp. xxiii, 410, 35 fr.) Here is a book that 
shows an excellent combination of conservatism and the spirit of progress. 
It is conservative because it holds fast to the best standards of careful, scien- 
tific history. It is progressive because, along with other books in the same 
series, it aims to provide for French university students something new-—a 
textbook giving a brief survey of the subject. Hitherto it has been a tradition 
in the universities of Frarce, and other countries, that history students should 
glean their general knowledge from the sources and monumental works. 
- With the great increase ir the number of such materials this tradition has be- 
come impracticable, and me authors of this volume have wisely and skillfully 
provided an introduction to the facts and bibliography of sixteenth century 
history. The bibliographzes are unusually well selected and up to date. One 
of the best features is a discussion at the end of each chapter of the Etat actuel 
des questions. For example, a résumé is given both of Max Weber’s theory 
that capitalism was a product of Calvinism and of the refutation of it by later 
investigators. In this respect Sée and Rebillon have set a good example for 
other writers. | 

Political events, party strife, and economic developments occupy the main 
interests of the authors. Since they assume an elementary knowledge of the 
period by the reader their book will have little value for undergraduate stu- 
dents in America, but for graduate students is might be exactly the thing 
which teachers have long been seeking. The weakest part of the book is the 
hasty treatment of the Renaissance in the sixteenth century. Another im- 
perfection is the lack of any system of maps. Here and there serious omis- 
sions have been made in “he bibliographies; for example, there is no men- 
tion of the best edition of Luther’s correspondence by Enders and others, of 
A Guide to Historical Literature, or of the Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte. 
Finally, the work might be improved by eliminating a tendency to talk about 
topics such as the Renaissance, Humanism, Anabaptism, and Machiavellian- 
ism, without telling what they are. 

Ohio Wesleyan University. Hasrines FELLS. 


Der deutsche Bauernkreg: Aktenband. Von Günther Franz. (Munich, 
R. Oldenbourg, 1935, pp. 445, 12 M.) The publication of this substantial 
Aktenband will add greatly to the usefulness of Dr. Franz’s excellent history 
of the German Peasants’ War, published nearly two years ago. The delay 
in bringing out the second volume is of small importance in a work that will 
probably not be superseded for many years to come, but the present reviewer 
cannot help regretting that these illuminating documents were not at hand 
when he first followed Dr Franz through the :ntricacies of Der deutsche 
Bauernkrieg. Aside from tne value of the documents themselves, this second 
volume supplies for the first time a much needed index to both names and 
subjects. The latter, whica is very complete, is of special interest as the 
author has contrived with considerable ingenuity to make it serve as a glos- 
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sary of obsolete legal terminology and of those peasant expressions which can 
no longer be found in the average German dictionary. 

The contents of the Aktenband is made up almost entirely of the lists of 
grievances drawn up by the peasants in different parts of Germany. The ma- 
jority of these come from the period of the Peasants’ War, but there are also 
a number dating from those earlier peasant risings to which Dr. Franz rightly 
gave so much attention in the first part of his history. Of the sources for the 
early revolts, however, only those that express the “Kampf um das alte 
Recht” are included, since the documents relating to the “Bundschuh” have 
already been published and Dr. Franz has limited his work to unpublished 
sources. For the same reason he has omitted the material published some 
time ago in his Akten zur Geschichte des Bauernkrieges in Mitteldeutschland 
as well as any appearing in other special collections. 

The value of these “Beschwerdeschriften” is obvious. They serve much 
the same purpose for the history of Germany in the early sixteenth century 
as do the eghiers of the Third Estate for the history of France in the period 
of the Revolution. They shed a direct light on the social problems of their 
day, for they tell us what the usually inarticulate peasant thought and what 
he wanted. Coming mostly from small communities, they are full of specific, 
local grievances. They furnish all the materials for a detailed picture of the 
more vexatious side of the-peasants’ life. In addition, as the author points 
out with pardonable pride, they should be of considerable interest to the stu- 
dent of German feudal law, folklore, or language. 

New York University. Wa trace K. Fercuson. 


The Expedition of the Florentines to Chios, 1599, described in Contem- 
porary Diplomatic Reports and Military Dispatches. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Philip P. Argenti. (London, John Lane, The Bodley Head, 1934, 
pp: xl, 228, 125. 6d.) This book is the author’s fourth publication of sources 
relating to the history of Chios. The attempt to take Chios from the Turks 
is not only interesting in itself, but is typical of the scores of raids made dur- 
ing the sixteenth century by the Italians in the eastern Mediterranean. Most 
of the documents pertaining to this unsuccessful expedition of 1599 are from 
Tuscan archives, particularly from the Archivio Mediceo, although Viennese 
archives and the English Public Record Office have also been used. The doc- 
uments are divided into three parts: those relating to the first expedition to 
Chios in 1599, those relating to a projected second expedition, and those re- 
lating to the negotiations for the likeration of captured and enslaved Floren- 
tines. While Mr. Argenti seems to place too much confidence in handwrit- 
ing and position in files as aids to chronology, he has in general fulfilled his 
duties as editor carefully. 

-In his introduction Mr. Argenti gives a most interesting account of the 
failure of the Florentines based entirely upon the contemporary evidence he 
has edited. The Turkish historians, the Greek chroniclers, and even the rec- 
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ords of the Chiote monastery of St. Nicholas to be found in Justinian’s Scio 
Sacra, have not been used. Nor is the rather detailed description of the at- 
tack upon Chios to be found in Fulvio Fontana’s I Pregi della Toscana, Flor- 
ence, 1701, taken into consideration, although Mr. Argenti reprints two val- 
uable engravings which illustrate Fontana’s account. Yet Fontana as his- 
torian of the Florentine military order of the Cavalieri di Santo Stefano may 
have had access to sources which have since disappeared. Mr. Argenti indi- 
cates that the Cavalieri di Santo Stefano played an important role in the expe- 
dition, but does not make it clear that the expedition was wholly the project 
of this aristocratic military order controlled by the Duke of Florence. The 
sources refer without ambiguity to all five of the boats sailing for Chios as 
“le galere di Santo Stefano” (document 50, p 82). In speculating concern- 
ing the motives for the attack, Mr. Argenti thinks entirely in terms of mil- 
itary glory and immediate booty. It is quite possible, however, that the mas- 
tic and alum which came from Chios and its vicinity lent additional charm 
to the plan. 
Western Reserve University. PALMER A. THRoop. 


The England of Charles II. By Arthur Bryant. (New York, Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1935, pp. xv, 202, $2.00.) From the wealth of knowl- 
edge drawn from his lives of Charles IT and of Samuel Pepys, Mr. Bryant has 
painted for us a portrait of the England of their time in brilliant colors and 
sharp perspective. It is the sort of social history which made Macaulay’s 
third chapter and the opening pages of Lecky and Trevelyan such entertain- 
ing and informing reading. It is, as Mr. Bryant says, a “far country” to 
which he takes us; and it is not part of his purpose to tell us much of its his- 
tory or of its politics, or to explain what its people were thinking about. For 
its materials he has relied, he tells us, on the Shakerley MSS., on the tran- 
scription of which he has spent the last ten years, and which, by implication, 
he seems to promise some day to publish. To that time all students of the 
Restoration must look forward impatiently. Meanwhile they may be grateful 
for this pageant of England, full of life and color and intimate detail of daily 
living. It is an entertaining and an informing book, though it lacks two 
things which one would like to see from such a hand. The one is an account, 
however brief, of how this country was managed politically—not the details 
which he gives of the machinery but the meaning and direction of govern- 
ment. The other is what it wrote and read. That is an ungracious criticism; 
and the unfairest; for of all unfair criticism the worst is to blame an author 
for what he does not pretend to do. Yet in a sense it is in this case the high- 
est praise; for it reveals that one leaves the feast unsatisfied. The courses 
were so good that one wishes there were more. And “is life not more than 
meat and body than raiment?” 

Harvard University. W. C. ABBOTT. 
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Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts, relating to English Affairs, ex- 
isting in the Archives and Collections of Venice, and in other Libraries of 
Northern Italy. Edited by Allen B. Hinds, M. A. Volume XXXV, 1666- 
1668. (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1935, pp. lvi, 433, £1 105.) Volume 
XXXV of the Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, covers the period from 
June, 1666, to December, 1668, and consists in considerable part of dispatches 
by the two Venetian representatives in England, the secretary Marchesini, 
who went to England in June, 1668, and the ambassador Mocenigo, who 
served from August, 1668, onwards. Mocenigo was a fully accredited res- 
ident ambassador, the first to serve at the English court since the dismissal of 
Giavarina in 1663. 

Comment on English affairs during the period June, 1666, to June, 1668, 
came chiefly from Giustinian and Belegno who were respectively ambassadors 
in France and Spain. The one had as his chief subject for discussion the sec- 
ond Dutch war, and the negotiations for the treaty of Breda, the other the ne- 
gotiations for the treaty between Spain and Portugal in 1668, which England 
helped to arrange. At the hands of these men the affairs of England proper 
had little direct treatment, except in such a matter as Continental news of 
the sea fighting during the second Dutch war. One statement of importance 
which is made in this connection has enabled Mr. Hinds to set side by side in 
contradiction the opinions of Giustinian and of Sir Julian Corbett concerning 
the opening of the Four Days or North Foreland battle of 1666. What Cor- 
bett calls a brilliantly conceived attack Giustinian describes as a disorderly 
enterprise in which the English gave evidence of “their unbridled arrogance, 
their lunatic haughtiness, and their overweening pride”. 

The dispatches from London add little to the existing knowledge of Eng- 
lish affairs during the latter half of 1668. The chief purpose of the ambassa- 
dor was to gain English support in the struggle between Venice and the 
Turk, and particularly to persuade the English to serve as mediators. The 
interplay between Mocenigo who was continually requesting help, and 
Charles who was declaring his good intentions and his poverty show diplo- 
macy in its most solemn and sterile form. How deep was the knowledge of 
the Venetians concerning English affairs may be learned from the sad com- 
ment of Marchesini. He said of Charles that the king was favorable to the ” 
plans of Venice, “but his authority and power are not absolute, from what I 
gather”. , 
© Mr. Hinds has supplied a full index to the calendar, which occupies al- 
most one fourth of the volume. His notes principally serve to identify per- 
sons who are mentioned in the documents. His introduction is a simple 
digest of the information in the calendar, and makes few distinctions. Thus, 
for example, Giustinian’s report that the loss by the burning of the Dutch 
fleet at Vlie was nineteen millions is not explained in terms of the common 
estimate that it was one million pounds. 

Cornell University. FREDERICK GEORGE MARCHAM. 
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The Rediscovery of John Wesley. By George Croft Cell, Professor of 
Historical Theology in Boston University. (New York, Henry Holt and 
Company, 1935, pp. xviii, 420, $2.50.) The antithesis “Calvinism vs. Armin- 
ianism” has undoubtedly cost a vast amount of misunderstanding of religious 
history. It has validity, in fact, only on the basis of a special, narrow inter- 
pretation of both terms. In 1923 Professor H. D. Foster, in the Harvard 
Theological Review, showed that Arminius and the Remonstrants stood ` 
nearer to Calvin than their opponents. Professor Cell, without alluding to 
Foster’s useful study, here attempts to clear up the prevailing errors in an- 
other area of the same general field. 

This impressive book represents the results of more than a quarter cen- 
tury of research in Wesley sources. The author contends that Wesley’s sig- 
nificance lies in his rediscovery and reaffirmation of the faith of the first Re- 
formers against the indifferentism of his age, and that in this renewal of 
original Protestantism he leaned rather to Calvin than to Luther. Inciden- 
tally Cell makes it clear that the great evangelist was also a capable and 
widely read theologian. 

A profound admirer of Wesley, our author is at the same time anxious 
to dissociate him from present-day humanism, and shows a strong tendency 
to identify his teachings with those of the crisis theology. For Wesley’s con- 
temporaries the crisis lay in the rationalist exposure of the bankruptcy of the 
Christianity then currently professed. His own crisis, his conversion of 
1738—which, Cell argues against Piette, was really determinative—is ex- 
plained as in no sense a reaction against Calvinism but rather a repudiation 
of lax Anglican Arminianism. Wesley also rejected “mysticism”, and cen- 
sured Luther for a “taint of mysticism”. Advocating “no holiness but a 
social holiness” he saw in mysticism a fellowship denying individualism, out 
of accord with his feeling for the church as a communion. In the spirit of 
Calvin he called for “social, open, active Christians”, and confidently ad- 
vanced toward social progress and reform. The real issue between him and 
the extreme Calvinists was over his doctrine of holiness, here described as 
“the Catholic appreciation of the progressive imitation of Christ”. The last 
of the sixteen chapters treats ably enough, but with too much recognition of 
Weber’s defective thesis, the economic aspects of the subject. 

A rather excessive argumentativeness, a tendency to repetition, and some 
weakness in definition of terms, together with a few startling misprints (e.g., 
“paradigms” twice for “paragons”) mar a little the. general value of this 
unique study of Wesley, which, in the present reviewer’s judgment, is nine 
tenths right in its historical interpretation. The thesis would have been 
clarified, and made more acceptable to the average reader, if the eighteenth 
century uses of the term “Calvinism” and “Arminianism” had been fully ex- 
plained early in the book. 

The University of Chicago. Jonn T. McN. 
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Bricfwisseling en Aanteckeningen van Willem Bentinck, Heer van 
Rhoon, tot aan de Dood van Willem IV, 22 October, 1751. Uitgegeven door 
Prof. Dr. C. Gerretson and Prof. Dr. P. Geyl. Deel I, Tot aan de Praelimin- 
airen van Aken, 30 April, 1748. {Historisch Genootschap.] (Utrecht, 
Kemink and Son, 1934, pp. x, 499.) In their preface the editors of this vol- 
ume call attention to the dispersal of the carefully 2reserved papers of Willem 
Bentinck, Heer van Rhoon en Pendrecht, and their subsequent recovery by 
the industry of later generations. That portion which found a place in the 
Huisarchief at The Hague through purchase by King William I was pub- 
lished by T. Bussemaker in Archives de la Maison d’Orange Nassau (ser. 
IV, 1908 ff.). Another large portion came to rest in the Egerton MSS. in 
the British Museum. This was known to Bussemaker and analyzed by him, . 
but a rule of the Huisarchief forced him to forego printing it with The 
Hague documents. Its publication is here commenced. Inevitably, as the 
editors are at pains to indicate, it is fragmentary, and of value chiefly as a 
supplement to the papers previously printed. 

The present volume extends from September, 1736, to April, 1748. 
Within the first decade letters from Bentinck to his mother, the Countess of 
Portland, constitute the bulk of the items. They treat lightly of a variety of 
topics, chiefly relating to incidents in Dutch politics with which Bentinck 
was closely connected. They demonstrate his known aversion for France, 
his discontent with the political uncertainties produced by the absence of a 
stadholder in the United Provinces, and his devotion to a policy which should 
result in the closest possible association between Great Britain and the Neth- 
erlands. His allusions to the difficulty of producing common action on the 
part of allies recalls similar troubles in the days of Marlborough. 

In the correspondence from 1746 to 1748 more significant items appear, 
notably with respect to the Revolution of 1747 which gave the Netherlands 
a stadholder and captain general drawn from the House of Orange. As an 
Orange partisan Bentinck played a prominent role in these events, although 
references to them, while useful, are at best incidental in nature. In his ex- 
change of letters with English statesmen there is further evidence from both 
sides of the Channel of continued friction between allies, and of efforts to re- 
duce it in the common interest. The increasing importance of Bentinck’s 
role in the Netherlands is also clearly indicated. 

The volume ends on the note of preparation for the assembly of European 
diplomats at Aachen. A second volume is promised which will carry-the 
correspondence to the death of William IV, and will, since Bentinck was 
one of those who negotiated the peace, be of greater value than this which, 
of necessity, is preliminary. Identification of persons and events is effected 
with painstaking accuracy, and an index is pramised in the second volume. 
Reference to the correspondence already in print is omitted, a fact which 
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can occasion only small regret since this volume dovetails with that of Busse- 
maker. 
Brown University. Rosert H. GEORGE. 


The Exploration of the Pacific. By J. C. Beaglehole. [The Pioneer His- 
tories, edited by V. T. Harlow and J. A. Williamson.] (London, A. and C. 
Black; New York, Macmillan Company, 1934, pp. xv, 410, $5.00.) The sev- 
enth of the Pioneer Histories successfully carries on the purpose of the series 
to combine a scholarly mastery of source material with a presentation sufh- 
ciently broad and interesting to appeal to the general reader. The author 
does not set out to discuss political or economic rivalries in the Pacific area; 
he deliberately says little of the exploration of the shore lines of the Pacific; 
nor does his volume “do what any final book on the subject must do, and dis- 
cuss the story from the native standpoint as well as the European” (p. xi). 
The narrative deals chiefly with the opening up of the scattered island world 
of the Pacific, a process to which the unavailing search for a vast and pop- 
ulous and presumably civilized Terra Australis incognita gives a consider- 
able degree of unity. The voyages of Magellan, Mendafia, Quiros, Torres, 
Tasman, Dampier, Bougainville, Cook, and others only less famous are de- 
scribed in sufficient detail to make clear the physical difficulties faced, the 
motives behind the various expeditions, and something of the nature of the 
contacts established with various types of islanders. The volume should in- 
terest geographers, students of European expansion, and all who from their 
armchairs like to fare in imagination in the company of men who follow 
the allurements and brave the dangers of the unknown. 

The University of C hicago. ARTHUR P, Scorr. 


Pages choisies de Babeuf. Par Maurice Dommanget. [Les classiques de 
la Révolution française, publiés sous la direction d’Albert Mathiez et 
Georges Lefebvre.] (Paris, Armand Colin, 1935, pp. xi, 330, 35 fr.) In 
1907, Professor G. P. Gooch wrote: “Tt is in the socialist movement that the 
operation of the ideas promulgated by the French Revolution is most clearly 
traceable at the present time.” The ideas and plans of Babeuf thus assume 
major importance, for, with his conspiracy, “socialism ceased tp be merely a 
speculative doctrine and became a political program”. The decision to in- 
clude selections from his writings in the “Classics” series originated with 
Mathiez, although he himself was apparently inclined to regard the com- 
munism of Babeuf more in the light of a mere expedient rather than a well- 
considered and settled conviction. M. Dommanget dissents from this view. 
He presents evidence to prove that communism formed the basis of Babeuf’s 
thinking even before 1789. He was a Picard and the origin of his com- 
munism is traced, not only to the philosophy of the eighteenth century, but 
to the social solidarity and community interests of the peasants on the plains 
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of Picardy. In the end, of course, he went beyond their desires in advocating : 
the suppression of private property. The present volume will be welcomed 
by students of socialism and the French Revolution for two reasons. In the 
first place it contains the best bibliography on Babeuf and his Society of 
Equals with which this reviewer is acquainted. Most of the works listed are 
to be found either in the Bibliothéque nationale or the Marx-Engels-Lenin 
Institute cf Moscow. Then, the selections included are well chosen, and in 
many cases from rare and unpublished sources. 
The State University of lowa, GEORGE Gorpon ANDREWS. 


Un colonial sous la Révolution en France et en Amérique: Moreau de 
Saint-Méry. Par Anthony Louis Elicona, Columbia University, Docteur de 
l'Université de Paris. (Paris, Jouve and Company, 1934, pp. 271.) Students 
of the Napoleonic Era probably remember Moreau de Saint-Méry for his de- 
fense of his own cause before the Emperor: “Sire, je ne vous demande point 
de récompenser ma probité; je demande seulement qu’elle soit tolérée. Ne 
craignez rien, cette maladie n’est pas contagieuse: la reconnaissance est la 
fleur des tombeaux”. Students of the French Revolution, however, have 
reason for remembering him more clearly, and therefore doubtless will be 
grateful to M. Elicona for having provided a full-length portrait of their 
charming old friend. . 

M. Elicona’s interest in French travelers in the United States caused him 
to write of Moreau de Saint-Méry who, he states in his preface, is the only 
one among the most important of these “figures d’écrivains voyageurs” not 
the object of a complete biography. Furthermare, because of “la variété de 
_ ses experiences, l'étendue de ses travaux, le charme de sa personnalité, Moreau 
de Saint-Méry mérite d’être sauvé de l’oubli historique”. 

The story, as told by M. Elicona, is familiar in its general outlines. Born 
on the island of Martinique in 1750, Moreau de Saint-Méry early went to 
Paris, studied law, and then returned to his native island to follow his chosen 
vocation. After some experience in local politics, he again journeyed to 
France where he was commissioned to study the legislation of the French 
colonies. Out of this work grew his great contribution to French history, 
six volumes on the laws and constitutions of the French colonies in America. 
From 1739 to 1793 he was occupied with Freemasonry, Parisian politics, the 
Constituent Assembly (in which he represented Martinique and ably de- 
bated colonial problems and the slave trade), and the conseil judiciaire. 

Forced into exile in 1793, he sought and found a haven in Philadelphia, 
where he opened a bookshop, became active in the local French circles, and 
collected the information which he later incorporated in his famous journal. 
Back in France in 1798, he became historiographer to the navy, a councilor of 
state, and an adviser in the drafting of the new colonial code. After an un- 
happy experience as an administrator in the Italian duchies, he lived in ob- 
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scurity, saved from poverty by a small gratuity from his distant kinswoman, 
the Empress Josephine, and by a gift and a pension from Louis XVIII. 

As a convenient and conscientious, though not very critical, synthesis, 
this volume should prove useful to students, especially in the field of Franco- 
American relations or French colonial history. But as a specimen of his- 
torical writing it savors too strongly of the graduate seminar. 

Western Reserve University. Jonn HALL STEWART. 


Zachary Macaulay: his Part in the Movement for the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade and of Slavery. An Appreciation by Charles Booth. (New 
York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1934, pp. 119, $2.40.) This is a 
somewhat belated review of a small but excellent book. It is remarkable 
how much distinguished ability as well as moral devotion gathered around 
the movement for the abolition of the British slave trade and slavery. Per- 
haps it was because it came so early in the series of great modern reforms, 
perhaps because it was independent both of political parties and of that 
conflict of social classes that made united effort in propaganda for social 
reform so difficult, perhaps because the slave trade was in itself an anachro- 
nism; whatever the cause, the advocates of its abolition were almost all men 
of distinction in ability and position. Less conspicuous than Wilberforce, 
Clarkson, and Fox in the movement, Zachary Macaulay was nevertheless in 
his experience, persistence, good sense, and effectiveness scarcely less im- 
portant than any of them. 

His connection with slavery and the slave trade was highly practical. As 
a young Scotsman seeking his fortune in the West Indies he spent four 
years, between 1785 and 1780, as clerk and overseer on a sugar plantation in 
Jamaica, and gained there a permanent and deep-seated hatred of Negro 
slavery. He was sent out to Sierra Leone with the first group of adminis- 
trators of that colony for free blacks established in the midst of slave trad- 
ing stations, and when he became its governor in 1794 he already knew all 
aspects of the slave trade. The appalling difficulties of the African settlement 
did not disillusion him but rather nerved him, after his return to England in 
1799, to take an active part in the long struggle that led to the abolition of 
the trade in 1807 and of slavery itself in 1833. His gifted descendants, Lord 
Macaulay, Sir George Otto and George Macaulay Trevelyan, Lord Denman, 
and several prominent officials in the civil service, are a striking instance of 
one of those English family groups who until the rise of democracy, indeed 
since, have given much of its shape to English society and government. 

This is an unpretentious book, merely an “appreciation”, as it calls it- 
self, but it gives a welcome and vivid glimpse of an interesting personality 
and into an important modern movement of reform. 

The University of Pennsylvania. Epwarp P. CHEYNEY. 
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Queen Victoria. By E. F. Benson. (New York, Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1935, pp. 406, $3.50.) Mr. Benson offers the reading world at 
large a pleasant antidote to the acid of Strachey. He- does not aim at novelty 
of any kind; but he achieves a charming conventionality. He offers a flow- 
ing narrative, presented through a skillful choice of anecdotes and a very 
happy style. He treats the queen with gentle humor and broad tolerance, 
but still with honesty. His very lack of animus makes the evidence as to 
her faults the more telling. One’s sympathy with Gladstone is profound. 
And yet one asks whether things could have been otherwise. Victoria’s 
heritage was not one to impart the qualities she lacked; nor did she, at any 
period of her life, know much of softening influences. 

But while the reading world at large should be more than content, sub- 
scribers to historical reviews (for whom Mr. Benson did not write) may find 
room to be critical. It does not matter so much thaz a reviewer’s pencil might 
tick off a fair number of inaccuracies, or that some major problems of the 
time are unsatisfactorily stated. These deficiencies can easily be remedied. 
What does matter is that much of a historian’s curiosity about Victoria will 
remain unsatisfied. As in earlier biographies, one reads of her relationships 
with Melbourne, Palmerston (as foreign minister), Disraeli and Gladstone; 
but practically nothing of those with Russell, Palmerston (as premier), Gran- 
ville, and Salisbury. And her attitude at some great crises is undefined. 
Considering how deep were her convictions, and how broad her influence, 
even a brief biography might indicate how she felt and acted concerning the 
revolutions of 1848, and the social and political convulsions which grew out 
of them. There is no lack of material. But Mr. Benson stops only to note Louis 
Philippe’s dethronement and exile, and Victoria’s sympathy, before describ- 
‘ng lengthily the emotions evoked in her by Prince Albert’s successful pro- 
motion of the exhibition of 1851. The omission is unfortunate. For a 
knowledge of the conflicts with the foreign secretary to which the queen’s. 
convictions, and her passion for interfering in foreign policy, gave rise is 
almost essential to an understanding of her personality, her mentality, and 
her relation to domestic as well as to internationa. politics. There are other 
striking omissions of this kind. Moreover, the comparatively narrow range 
of Mr. Benson’s reading (even the prince consort’s published letters would 
seem to have been ignored) has apparently caused him to lose sight of some 
influences affecting the queen’s development. Thus, in the opinion of con- 
temporaries well qualified to speak, the early growth of Victoria’s and Prince 
Albert’s conviction that they could form better judgments than the Whig 
ministers regarding foreign policy, owed much to the coincidence of their 
views with those of Aberdeen and Peel, and to the complaisance, not to say 
subservience, with which those ministers treated them. But such fault- 
finding is hardly fair to the author of a popular biography, and especially to 
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one who has produced a very delightful, fundamentally truthful, and quite 
useful book. 
Wesleyan University. Hersert C. F. BELL. 


The Modernist Movement in the Roman Church: its Origins and Out- 
come. By Alec R. Vidler, Priest of the Oratory of the Good Shepherd, For- 
merly Exhibitioner of Selwyn College. [The Norrisian Prize Essay in the 
University of Cambridge for the Year 1933.] (Cambridge, University Press; 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1934, pp. xili, 286, $4.50.) Modernism as 
an issue in the Roman Catholic Church is dead and buried. Anyone whose 
personal predilections impel him in that direction can cherish the belief that 
many priests secretly hold the opinions which are explicitly renounced by 
all who are required to subscribe to the anti-modernist oath, but this is pure 
speculation unsupported by any evidence worthy of consideration. If so 
liberal a scholar as Dr. Karl Adam writing from the Catholic point of view 
can assert in his Spirit of Catholicism that the anti-modernist encyclical of 
1907,-Pascendi, does not forbid the historico-critical method of Biblical study 
but rather presupposes it, he can do so only by explaining, in the same para- 
graph, that the Church guards against the abuse of this method by requir- 
ing that it shall find its “final norm and standard” in the living tradition of 
the Church itself—that it to say, so far as this question is concerned, in the 
decisions of the Biblical commission; which brings us around again to the 
principle that historico-critical scholarship is permitted only on condition 
that it arrive at the answers already given by ecclesiastical authority. And so, 
modernism is dead. 

Its rise and fall constitute, however, an episode that must be understood 
by all who would understand the spirit of modern Catholicism. The impor- 
tance which the Church itself ascribed to it, and the magnitude of the dan- 
. ger that was apprehended from it, may be estimated from the weight of the 
artillery that was directed against it. An Anglican scholar has produced 
what is undoubtedly the most complete and unbiased history of that liberal- 
izing movement within the Roman Catholic Church that was most con- 
spicuously represented by Duchesne and Loisy in France, Tyrrell in England, 
Murri and Fogazzaro in Italy, and by Von Hiigel (for a time) and several 
individually less prominent scholars in Germany. The author’s sympathies 
are evidently with the modernists, but his work is that of a scientific student 
of the historical data, never that of a propagandist for or against any cause. 
Catholics will perhaps think that he treats the great anti-modernist encyclical 
of Pope Pius X with scant respect when he says that it does not give a just 
and fair account of what the modernists had taught and does not even at- 
tempt to do so but deliberately misrepresents them for a polemic purpose. 
However, he not only asserts but proves that modernism was never a system 
devised in the spirit of rebellion against Catholic orthodoxy and papal au- 
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thority, but was rather the aggregate of several independent movements, 
variously impelled and never integrated into a single system or program. 
Whatever it was, it is no more. In America it not only has no existence; it 
has not even a history. 

The University of Chicago. W. E. Garrison. 


British Propaganda at Home and in the United States from 1914 to 1917. 
By James Duane Squires, Professor of History, Colby Junior College. [Har- 
vard Historical Monographs, VI.] (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1935, pp. xi, 113, $1.00.) To the growing body of literature on propaganda 
during the World War this slender volume of eighty pages of text is a most 
welcome addition. Professor Squires has limited himself to a consideration 
of British propaganda organization and activity in England and the United 
States from the beginning of the war to the intervention of the United States. 
Within these limits he has devoted most of his attention to the propaganda 
bureau set up in September, 1914, by Charles F. G. Masterman at Wellington 
House; a center which was finally closed after its work had been taken over 
by the Ministry of Information, established in February, 1918. Mr. Squires 
discusses the activities of Wellington House in carrying on propaganda in 
the United States, first under Sir Gilbert Parker, the novelist, and after his 
resignation by Professor William Macneile Dixon of Glasgow University. 
The literature sent over by Wellington House between 1914 and 1917 is 
listed in an appendix. Only one aspect of it is submitted to analysis: propa- 
ganda dealing with Anglo-American relations. In a note (p. 69), Mr. 
Squires states that he has prepared an analysis of all the British materials 
sent to the United States, which he hopes later to develop in a larger study. 
The author estimates the cost of British propaganda in the last two years of 
the war as close to £2,000,000. He considers the work carried on in America 
so effective as to constitute one of the six underlying causes for the entrance of 
the United States into the war. The study is based chiefly on materials found 
in the Harvard library, supplemented by information secured from a few 
persons familiar with the subject. Mr. Squires has produced an excellent, 
brief study of an important wartime activity. 

The University of Michigan. Howarp M. EHRMANN. 


Quatre ans à Rome, 1921-1926. Par Baron Beyens; ancien ambassadeur 
de Belgique. (Paris, Librairie Plon, 1934, pp. 306, 18 fr.) ‘The author of 
Deux années à Berlin, which presented a picture of conditions in Germany 
immediately before the World War, now offers a revealing account of per- 
sonages and events in Italy of the period in which he represented his country 
at the Vatican. For his facts and observations he has drawn upon a journal 
which he kept during these years. 

Ministers of the United States to the Papal States, when there was diplo- 
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matic intercourse between the :wo governments, frequently remarked in 
their dispatches on the opportunities afforded for observation and diplomatic 
gossip at the Vatican. Here the Christian world passed by; and here, apart 
from the political schemings and designs of other European capitals, repre- 
sentatives of many nations talked freely and informally among themselves 
of outside happenings. Baron Beyens found his post similarly advantageous. 
And he was qualified not only to record dispassionately many phases of Eu- 
ropean politics but also to make a keen analysis of the changing situation in 
Italy itself. 

The author’s reminiscences are grouped around three heads: the death of 
Benedict XV, the conclave and election of Pius XI, and the first years of the 
latter’s pontificate. With Benedict the minister successfully negotiated the 
detachment of the provinces of Eupen, Malmédy, and St. Vith from the 
episcopal jurisdiction of Cologne. In gratitude and loyalty the Catholic am- 
bassador defends the policy of the Holy See during the War by asserting 
that Benedict’s attitude was not one of silence and inaction when the con- 
duct of the Central Powers deserved censure. 

As an eyewitness of one of the greatest revolutions in all history Baron 
Beyens gives a graphic account of the coming of Fascism and the early days 
of Mussolini’s rule. In this volume, both entertaining and informative, we 
have another admirable example of the contribution which a diplomatic rep- 
resentative, combining powers of observation with temperate judgment, can, 
but too rarely does make to history. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington. Leo F. Stock. 


A Short History of International Affairs, 1920 to 1934. By G. M. Ga- 
thorne-Hardy. Preface by The Rt. Hon. Lord Eustace Percy, M. P. (New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1934, pp. x, 351, $3.00.) The debt which 
students of international relations have owed to the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs for its publication of the annual Survey of International Af- 
fairs and, more recently, of the annual Documents on International Affairs 
has been further increased by the publication of the volume under review. 
Although invaluable in themselves, the annual publications of necessity 
largely left to the reader the task of weaving together a connected and com- 
prehensive account. In order that a brief history of international affairs dur- 
ing the past fifteen years might be available in a single volume the institute 
invited Mr. Gathorne-Hardy to undertake the writing of such a book. The 
writer’s task was principally that of organization and synthesis, but in these 
fields he has done his work well. 

Under the author’s arrangement the postwar years have been grouped in 
three chronological periods: the Period of Settlement, 1920-1925; the Period 
of Fulfilment, 1925-1930; the Period of Crisis, 1930-1934. Within each divi- 
sion the material is presented topically. Enlightening and stimulating sur- 
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veys of the world in 1920, in 1925, in 1930, and in 1934 are placed at appro- 
. priate places in the volume. These brief chapters which depict and inter- 
pret the world situation in these different years constitute one of the most 
valuable features of the book. As the title indicates, the work is distinctly a 
history of international aairs and does not discuss, as does Simonds. and 
Emeny’s The Great Powers in World Politics, the foundations of interna- 
tional relations. Nor does it trace separately in individual chapters the for- 
eign policy of each of the major powers for the whole postwar period. So 
far as this problem is concerned, it must still be solved by the student with 
the help of the table of contents and the rather brief index. While the author 
has presented the facts with a high degree of impartiality, he has not hesitated 
to give decided expression to his personal view when it comes to exposition 
and interpretation. In general, however, he has written with sympathy and 
with understanding of the various national viewpoints. The book should be 
very useful to those interested in postwar affairs. Unfortunately, it is some- 
what inadequately equipped with maps and has no bibliography. 
Indiana University. F. Lee BEenns. 


The First Social Experiments in America: a Study in the Development of 
Spanish Indian Policy in the Sixteenth Century. By Lewis Hanke [Harvard 
Historical Monographs, V.] (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1935, 
pp. xii, 99, $1.00.) This monograph is concerned with Spanish efforts be- 
tween 1512 and 1535 to regulate Indian policy under theory and in practice 
on the islands of La Espafiola, Puerto Rico, and Cuba. The years prior to 
the initial date were marked by the acceptance of the philosophy that the na- 
tive was merely-a “dirty dog”. In theory, the problems created by the unex- 
pected encounter of the two cultures were: Could the American natives be 
remnants of the Ten Lost Tribes; were they rational beings, or barbarians, or 
of intermediate status? Were they slaves or free by nature; could they ab- 
sorb Spanish and Christian culture? In practice, could they be justly de- 
prived of lands, be compelled to work, pay tribute, suffer branding, accept 
baptism, pay tithes? The whole issue of the quandary devolved upon the 
Spanish crown as head cf the national Church, not upon the papacy; hence 
experiments to find the answers were undertaken to dispel the dissonance of 
expert opinions. In the spirit of the Laws of Burgos the crown undertook to 
ascertain whether any of the Indians could live independently and alone as 
Christian Spaniards did. Inevitably in all instances the natives reverted 
promptly to their originel status. There had yet appeared no method of re- 
lationship as effective as the encomienda, which at least provided tasks and 
tutelage and had the merit of appealing to the self-interest of the settlers, 
whereas the methods of liberty cut their incomes and menaced their system. 

The author intends the monograph to be a part of a later and larger work. 
In the present part his contribution consists in his survey of the theoretical 
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question and in presentation of some of the details of the various experiments. 
There are appendixes containing notes on (1) the bibliography of the Lost 
Tribes phantasy and (2) on opinions concerning the character of the Indians. 
A third gives the instructions for carrying on the “experiencia” or experi- 
ment in’ Cuba in 1531 and for a few years thereafter. It is interesting to see 
that the work makes repeated allusions to the analogous problems which 
today perplex the frontiers of white Christendom (so-called by sufferance); 
after all, modern colonization is only four hundred years old, and the burn- 
ing questions are still compulsory labor and appropriation of land, while the 
dilemma of the conquerors between exploitation and amelioration grows in 
intensity with time, increased investments, and closing markets. The con- 
flict then, comparable to that of today, was between a motherland which was 
intellectual, scientific, and benevolent (Spain of the 1500's was all these) and 
a white-dominated colony which was avid for quick wealth and had no il- 
lusions about the mental stature or spiritual profundity of the available labor 
supply or its prior rights to land. The subject matter of this work is covered 
from another angle in Simpson’s Enaomienda in New Spain. 
The University of California. H, I. Prresrury. 


The Spanish Missions of Georgia. By John Tate Lanning. [Publica- 
tions of the University of Georgia.] (Chapel Hill, University of North Car- 
olina Press, 1935, pp. xiii, 321, $3.00.) This work portrays Spanish influence 
in Georgia a century and a half before the arrival of the English, a phase of 
history which has been neglected in the general histories of the United States. 
A thriving civilization flourished in Georgia centered in the missions, estab- 
lished first by the Jesuits and then by the Franciscans. Numerous, indeed, 
were the missions and missionaries of the Georgia coast—-Spain’s outposts of 
empire and empire builders on the Atlantic side of the continent. 

The book describes the mission ruins in Georgia, Indian civilization when 
the padres appeared, the cold reception of the Spaniards by the natives be- 
cause of the remembrance of earlier cruelties, massacres of the religious after 
their work was well started, the reconquest and building of new missions, 
the policies of the governors of Florida toward Georgia, the English intru- 
sions and struggle for empire, the Anglo-Spanish rivalry, and the disintegra- 
tion of the missions. 

The work is thoroughly documented and has copious footnotes. There 
is a bibliography of nine pages; the manuscript material has been listed by 
the legajo numbers and not according to the title of the manuscripts. This 
shortens the bibliography considerably, but most historians prefer to have all 
the manuscripts cited listed individually in the bibliography, especially when 
new material is used as is the case in this account. There is an index of 
twenty-eight pages, an interesting map made by the author, and the draw- 
ings throughout the book are quite appropriate. 
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The books cited for the first time in the footnotes do not have the date 
and place of publication, the word cédula is unaccented throughout the work, 
the dash seems to be a favorite form of punctuation, for there is a sprinkling 
of dashes, the style is a little difficult and involved in some places, and cer- 
tain peculiar expressions have been used, like squashed, yapped, chewed the 
royal decree, splotch, etc. 

The author has done for the Georgia missions what certain writers have 
done for those of California and has brought to light a vital and little-known 
portion of history. 

The Oklahoma Collége for Women. LILLIAN ESTELLE FISHER. 


The French Foundations, 1680-1693. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by Theodore Calvin Pease, University of Illinois, and Raymond C. 
Werner, University of Illinois. [Collections of the Illinois State Historical 
Library, French Series, Volume I.] (Springfield, Illinois State Historical 
Library, 1934, pp. xiv, 426, $2.50.) Save for Volume I of the Illinois His- 
torical Collections (which for most practical reasons can be ignored) this is 
the first of the twenty-three volumes of source material whose contents ante- 
date the year of British occupation, 1763. Some of the reasons for thus 
ignoring the French period are the extensive publications in this field of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, the Michigan Pioneer and Historical 
Society, and other analogous organizations. Yet the editors affirm that “by 
far the greatest part” of the sources for French Illinois after 1687 are still 
unprinted, and this initial volume is the first in a promised series to be 
devoted to this field. 

The word “gleanings” describes as well as any the contents of the vol- 
ume. This is no reflection upon their value; rather, it indicates their some- 
what scrappy character. In keeping with Illinois editorial practice, the doc- 
uments are grouped in seven chapters. Most of them have been drawn from 
originals (or copies) in such institutions as the Chicago Historical Society 
Library and the Newberry Library. A considerable portion of the book is 
devoted to reprinting notarial documents—contracts of voyageurs, traders’ 
engagements, etc., preserved in the Palais de Justice at Montreal. It may be 
added that our American historical societies have as yet barely scratched the 
surface of the vast collection of source material in the Montreal archives, 
bearing upon their French local background. 

The documents presented deal largely with the economic and business 
aspects of French enterprise in the upper country. Easily the gem of the col- 
lection (and to large extent an exception to the foregoing statement) is the 
remarkable memoir attributed to Sieur Deliette, nephew of Henry Tonty, 
which fills the last fourth of the volume. Corning to Illinois as a youth in 
1678, and remaining for upwards of twenty years, the author had an excep- 
tional opportunity to learn all a white man could know about the Illinois In- 
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dians in their primitive state. His memoir is probably without an equal for 
the clarity and comprehensiveness of its picture of a primitive midwestern 
Algonquin Indian society. The editorial equipment of the volume is com- 
petent but restrained. The statement (p. 19) that the arpent was “about 12 


rods” seems not in keeping with the general editorial standard displayed. 
Detroit Public Library. M. M. Quarre. 


Diary of the Alarcôn Expedition into Texas, 1718-1719, by Fray Fran- 
cisco Céliz. ‘Translated by Fritz Leo Hoffmann. [Quivira Society Publica- 
tions, Volume V.] (Los Angeles, the Society, 1935, pp. 124, $5.50.) This 
document, written by the chaplain of the Alarcón expedition, was discovered 
in 1933 and printed before the end of the year in La Universidad de Méxiao. 
It presents in English additional information on the resurgence of the in- 
ternational competition which planted Spain firmly in Texas. Alarcón and 
his soldiers were the characteristic Spanish answer to the French menace per- 
sonified in Louis Juchereau de St. Denis. In their explorations between the 
Rio Grande and the Red River these men founded the Villa de Bejar, the 
genesis of San Antonio, and likewise established the mission San Antonio de 
Valero, thus giving concrete demonstration of the utility of missionization 
in maintaining or pushing forward the international frontier. The signif- 
cance of the Alarcón expedition and documentation like Céliz’s, naturally, 
rest largely upon the subsequent importance of Texas. 

The diaries of western exploration, except in the case of specialists in the 
East, have always been chiefly interesting in the West. This diary given 
us in English by Mr. Hoffmann will be more useful to laymen in the regions 
concerned and more illuminating to scholars everywhere because of the high 
editorial standards of the Quivira Society. Yet it is not so carefully edited as 
Volume IV. The type and paper are all that could be desired, while the fre- 
quent plates provide pleasant atmosphere unexpected in so formal a doc- 
ument. Mr. Hoffmann has apparently discovered that in editing a Spanish 
colonial document many decisions on minutiae and technicalities have to be 
made arbitrarily. 

Duke University, Jonn Tate LANNING. 


Les Quakers en Amérique au dix-septième siècle et au début du dix- 
huitième. Par Pierre Brodin, agrégé de l’Université, docteur ès lettres. 
(Saint-Amand, Ch. A. Bédu, 1935, pp. 394.) In this work each topic is pre- 
ceded by an extended list of sources and bibliography, which reveals a pains- 
taking and successful research. Its documentation is an admirable feature of 
the book. It cannot be claimed that the story here told advances many new 
facts, or strikingly new and original interpretations; nor is it based upon ex- 
haustive details, especially in its treatment of the European background and 
origins of Quaker colonization in America. For example, it devotes only one 
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page to the settlement of Germantown and its European precursors, a narra- 
tive which has demanded 450 pages at the hands of the present reviewer. 
But in view of the very wide scope of the treatise, historical perspective and 
proportion have been well preserved, and the narrative is written in a. fluent 
and pleasing style. Coming as it does from a scholar of la belle France, and 
devoted to the story of a small and relatively obscure religious sect in Amer- 
ica, it is a wholesome illustration of the essential unity of all history and the 
importance of even the flower in the crannied nook, a thorough knowledge 
of which may aid in the understanding of both man and God. As for the 
light the book throws upon American history, the author’s painstaking narra- 
tive of many of its details justifies his claim that Quakerism’s adjustment to 
such profoundly diverse elements as those met with in “the theocratic com- 
munities of New England and in the tobacco plantations of the South . . . il- 
lustrates in noteworthy fashion the multiplicity of local differences on this 
continent in the ryth century”; and he shows taat the “Holy Experiment” of 
Quaker colonization and government in Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New 
Jersey “Ss without doubt the event of capital importance in this period of 
American history”. 
Swarthmore College. Wirm I. Hott. 


Evolution of Executive Departments of the Continental Congress, 1774- 
1789. By Jennings B. Sanders, Ph. D., Associate Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of Alabama. (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1935, 
pp. ix, 213, $2.00.) There is a general imoression, manifesting itself at 
times even in quarters historical, that the executive departments of the Fed- 
eral government have their springs only in the Constitution and the organic 
acts of the first Congress. It is the chief function of Professor Sanders’s book 
to show that, on the contrary, these departments had their crude beginnings 
in the early days of the old Congress, that under that Congress they grad- 
ually took on form and substance like unto those with which they are now 
endowed, and that they were received. by the new government as implements 
already shaped to its hand; in short, that there was a well-defined continuity 
of development through the entire life of the old government down into the 
beginnings of the new. There is of course little resemblance between the 
gathering of a temporary committee of the Continental Congress in 1775 
and the executive departments as constituted today; yet every one of the 
older departments—state (or foreign affairs}, war, navy, treasury—had its 
origin in just such a committee. | 

Part I of the work traces this development through its successive stages— 
casual committees, standing committees, mixed boards, boards of nonmem- 
bers up to the time, in 1781, when multiple gave place to single administra- 
tive heads. Part IT follows the three principal departments—war, foreign 
affairs, and treasury—from their respective organizations under single re- 
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sponsible heads until at length they were passed on to the new government. 
The fact to be remembered is that they did pass over to the new government 
as functioning organs in tolerable vigor, despite the bodily infirmities of the 
government of which they had been parts. To this unbroken line of de- 
velopment there are two partial exceptions: the treasury, which in 1784 was 
made to revert to the board form, and the navy, which was for a time glued 
to the department of finance, as it was then called. 

To complete the record of departmental evolution from out the old gov- 
ernment into the new Professor Sanders adds a chapter on the post office 
and another on the office of secretary of Congress. Older than the Congress 
itself, the post office was taken over by the Revolutionary government rather 
as an ally than as a governmental! department, yet in its latter days Congress 
was at much pains to organize and develop the system, with such a degree 
of success that it was some time before the succeeding government found 
need for reform. The office of secretary of Congress appears to have nar- 
rowly missed finding a place under the new system; but it did miss, conse- 
quently there is now no counterpart or successor of that office which was 
probably the most vital organ of the old Congress. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington. Epmunp C. Burnett. 


A History of the College of Charleston, Founded 1770. By J. H. Easterby. 
(Charleston, College of Charleston, 1935, pp. 379, $3.50.) For the alumni 
of the College of Charleston and for others who are, or have been, connected 
with that institution, this volume holds a very personal interest. For those 
who have a general interest in the culture of the Old South, it has a less per- 
sonal but a broader appeal. As a center of the nullification and secession 
controversies, and as a city where, according to many travelers, Southern so- 
ciety was to be seen at its best, Charleston has received much controversial 
attention from the historian. It is therefore pleasant to turn aside in these 
pages from political and social controversy and trace the development of the 
College of Charleston as a concrete example of the intellectual life of this 
Carolina community. 

With the organization of the Charleston Library Society in 1748, the ag- 
itation for a local academy began. In 1770 the colonial assembly was pre- 
vented from chartering a Charleston college by the political struggle which 
soon ripened into revolution. The coming of war interrupted further ef- 
forts and a charter was not granted until 1785, at which time lands were set 
aside in the city which had been designated by the bill of 1770 and on which 
barracks had been constructed during the war. Certain private bequests were 
made, but the trustees were not able to open a school until the Reverend 
Robert Smith transferred his private school to the renovated barracks in 
1790. From that time until 1837 there was an intermittent struggle to con- 
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vert the academy into a college, in which year a new charter was granted and 
the city definitely assumed responsibility for the institution, thus making it 
the first municipal college in the country. 

Practicing democracy and religious freedom and maintaining a stand- 
ard of classical education quite in advance of anything which can be gen- 
erally maintained at the present time, the little college struggled on against 
many odds. Lack of funds was hardly so serious an obstacle as lack of stu- 
dents, for Charleston was a small community with a limited back country 
to draw from, and few students could meet the entrance requirements. Yet 
during the fifties, a group of really distinguished scientists, including Agassiz, 
Maury, Tuomey, Holmes, Bachman, and McCrady, were associated in one 
way or another with the work of the college. The institution functioned 
throughout the Confederate War and came out with its property intact and 
its endowment actually increased. During the years that followed, its for- 
tunes reached their lowest ebb, due mainly to lack of students. In 1883 the 
college had an enrollment of ten and in 1897 income from tuition and fees 
amounted to $110 for the year. From that point it has since made steady 
growth. 

Mr. Easterby, a member of the faculty, tells the story with obvious per- 
sonal interest but with scholarly accuracy, and throws many valuable side- 
lights on the life that was and is Charleston. 

The University of Virginia, THomas Perkins ABERNETHY. 


The Netherlands and the United States: their Relations in the Beginning 
of the Nineteenth Century. By J. C. Westermann. ` [Economisch- en So- 
ciaal- Historische Onderzoekingen onder redactie van Prof. Mr. N. W. 
Posthumus.] (The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1935, pp. xix, 415, $5.50.) 
The field of Dutch-American relations, already assiduously cultivated by 
Dutch and by American scholars, receives an important addition in this 
study, which exhausts the subject of the re-establishment of reciprocity in 
the commerce between the United States and the European territory of the 
Netherlands, in the years following the liberation of the Netherlands from 
the Napoleonic conquest. What with the earlier studies of Colenbrander, 
Van Wijk, and Van Winter, and the work of the Dutch-American Hoekstra, 
the Americans Jameson and Kohlmeier, and the German Edler, little or 
nothing can now be added to the history of cultural, economic, and political 
relations between the two countries in the first half century of American in- 
dependence. This volume is a doctoral thesis for the University of Amster- 
dam, written in English by a Dutch scholar who has exploited the sources, 
printed and unprinted, in the Netherlands, England, and the United States. 
While the work suffers in style from its English composition and from fre- 
quent typographical errors, it may be regarded as a definitive examination of 
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a small but not unimportant field and subject, and a companion volume to 
F. L. Benns’s one-archive study of the United States and the carrying trade 
of the British West Indies. 

The author does not pay sufficient attention to the Dutch law of 1822 
which soon appeared to evade the reciprocity so laboriously constructed by 
the negotiations and legislation of 1814-1818. His study should have been 
extended to include this. There is, however, a most useful, and unique, sum- 
mary of the history of the treaty of 1782 between the Netherlands and the 
United States. 

Yale University. SAMUEL FLacc Bemis. 


Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States: Inter-American Affairs, 
1831-1860. Selected and arranged by William R. Manning, Division of 
Latin American Affairs, Department of State. Volume V, Chile and 
Colombia. Documents 1579-2190 d. (Washington, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 1935, pp. xl, 1015, $5.00.) With the exception of a 
few brief intervals, the United States maintained a diplomat in Chile con- 
tinuously through the three decades covered by this publication, but the 
Chilean government had a diplomatic mission in the United States only about 
one third of the time; and although the Washington government kept a 
legation open in Colombia during all but two years of the period, the 
Colombian legation in the United States was closed more than half of the 
time. This diversity in policy was probably caused by two factors: the 
finances of Chile and Colombia were not on a sound footing and the interest 
of Colombian and Chilean statesmen in relations with the United States was 
not as great as that of the statesmen on the Potomac in these two Hispanic- 
American countries. 

In spite of the editor’s general policy of excluding correspondence regard- 
ing pecuniary claims, several claims are included in this volume because of 
their important international aspects. The right of asylum also bulks large 
in the correspondence relating to Chile, while the Isthmus of Panama is 
important in the documents which deal with the relations of the United 
States and Colombia or New Granada. Perhaps of more significance than 
any of these matters, however, is the question of the regulation of com- 
mercial intercourse; and the volume throws considerable light on the rela- 
tions of Chile and Colombia with England and France. 

In technical matters the editor has not fallen below the high standard set 
in previous volumes. All scholars interested in this field are under a heavy 
obligation to Dr. Manning and the Carnegie Endowment. 

Duke University. J. Frep-Rippy. 


Pro-Slavery Thought in the Old South. By William Sumner Jenkins, 
Assistant Professor of Political Science in the University of North Carolina. 
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(Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1935, pp. xi, 381, $2.50.) 
The first chapter of this monograph consists of a brief historical treatment 
of the colonial origins of antislavery and proslavery thought. The former 
arose out of the pious faith of the Quakers and the natural rights philosophy 
of the Revolutionary period. It gained momentum as slavery came to be 
viewed as inconsistent with the principles advanced in defense of the Revolu- 
tion itself. The latter first developed out of opposition to religious activities 
among the slaves, through fear that such efforts at amelioration would lead 
to emancipation. Baptism, it was thought, would tend to alter the status of 
the slave. The need for defense of the institution revived, from time to time, 
the entire catalogue of ancient arguments: that “slavery was a natural 
phenomenon of society”, that the “social condition of the slaves compared 
favorably with the peasant classes in other parts of the world”, that slave 
labor was essential to the development of tropical countries, etc. 

The second chapter traces the audible defense of slavery in the early 
sessions of the Congress, the development in the South of a conservative 
reaction to “the radical principles of the Revolutionary era”, and the de- 
velopment of the positive good argument. 

Professor Jenkins then analyzes the complex proslavery argument—the 
statement of the defense—which was completed in its principal philosophic 
and legalistic aspects by 1835. He discusses at length the several theories of 
the origin of slavery and its legal basis, the relation of the institution to the 
state, its status under the Constitution, its moral and religious moorings, and 
the theory of racial and biological inequality. One does not have to read very 
far to realize how hopelessly divided proslavery thought was, even with 
respect to the most fundamental aspects of the institution. Since the nature 
and extent of its defense were determined by the nature of the indictments 
hurled against it and the seriousness of those indictments from the stand- 
point of the security of the institution, one may well question the utility of 
attempting to discuss the theory of that defense apart from the general his- 
tory of the period. Is it possible to understand the defense of slavery any 
more than it is posstble to understand slavery itself apart from its social and 
economic background? 

The book is heavily documented and has an extensive bibliography. It 
is well written, but overburdened in places with quotations from sources 
which are readily accessible to the reader. 

The University of Michigan. Dwicur L. Dumonp. 


They built the West: an Epic of Rails and Cities. By Glenn Chesney 
Quiett. (New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934, pp. xx, 569, 
$5.00.) Twenty-six chapters depict the rise of Western cities since the 
Civil War—from Denver to Spokane and Seattle. The rivalries for railway 
lines and the construction of the great Western trunk lines furnish the master- 
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key in the process, On this stage loom such builders as Grenville M. Dodge, 
Thomas C. Durant, James J. Hill, C. P. Huntington, William J. Palmer, 
and Henry Villard. 

Los Angeles is California’s “First Real Estate Promotion”, San Diego 
was “left off the main line”, Portland was the city that “gravity built”, and 
Tacoma was a railroad creation. Less is said about the rigid facts of 
geography in deflecting or determining routes and influencing the location 
of towns and cities—now grown great or long ago vanished. 

The rugged individualist’s day is over, the author states. Many ruthless 
exploiters whose “ethics were in tune with the ethics of the day” became 
big givers to colleges and libraries. The author believes “it would be a pity 
to lose from American life the shrewd planning, the daring execution, the 
dogged determination of these exploiters and buccaneers”. 

Three maps, the bibliographies, and an index are assets to the volume. 
A gallery of 128 pictures illustrates the text. The stories, while not even in 
their values, are written with vividness and reflect much of the spirit of the 
age they describe. The contribution of the work is not in new materials 
but in the assembly and new integration of data on the processes and per- 
sonages that “built the West”. 

L: P: 


John Lind of Minnesota. By George M. Stephenson. (Minneapolis, 
University of Minnesota Press, 1935, pp. 398, $4.00.) John Lind was brought 
to Minnesota by his immigrant parents at the age of fourteen. As a rural 
teacher and country lawyer he developed a deep-seated suspicion of land, 
transportation, and milling companies. After three terms in Congress as a 
Republican he drifted with many of his constituents into the Populist ranks 
and when they disbanded found himself in the Democratic party. Elected 
governor in 1898, he struggled to secure reform legislation in a state which 
was enjoying agricultural prosperity. Upon failing to be re-elected in 1900 
he returned to the practice of law. 

Lind’s record entitled him to consideration by the new Democratic 
administration of 1913 but he was as surprised’ as anyone when invited to 
go to Mexico as Woodrow Wilson’s personal representative. In the con- 
fused affairs of the Mexican Republic the President saw only the issue of 
liberalism versus conservatism and, in his judgment, the crusading spirit of 
the Minnesota Swede overbalanced the knowledge and training that another 
choice might have offered. Lind did not disappoint his chief and his 
biographer has skillfully woven together extracts from correspondence and 
dispatches that tell the story of Huerta and Carranza. Now, for the first 
time, the history of the Lind mission which was the target of so many 
partisan and religious attacks is satisfactorily told. 

Although Professor Stephenson has written the “family biography” he 
has not neglected to describe the anti-railroad congressman who solicited 
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passes and the diplomat who was accused of plagiarizing the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, He disproves what many contemporaries assumed, that Lind was 
elected by his Swedish compatriots; but his leaning to the theory that the 
Swedes were Republicans because they were “voting cattle” does not do 
justice to thousands of serious citizens who had as much reason for holding 
as tenaciously to their doctrines as Lind did to his. Many critics in 1913- 
1914 considered Lind an agent of Protestant bigotry attacking Mexican in- 
stitutions and therefore the attention given to the attitude of the clergymen 
who throughout his early career had opposed him as an infidel is enlighten- 
ing. Professor Stephenson has presented him as he was: at home and 
abroad, a Populist. 
The University of Illinois. Marcus L. Hansen. 


Foreign Interest in the Independence of New Spain: an Introduction to 
the War for Independence. By John Rydjord, Professor of History, Muni- 
cipal University of Wichita. [Duke University Publications.] (Durham, 
Duke University Press, 1935, pp. xii, 347, $3.00.) The author essays, as 
he states in the preface, “to show the scope of the foreign influence and bring 
all the isolated incidents into a related whole”. The plans of Martin Cortés, 
La Salle, Nolan, Miranda, Burr, Iturrigaray, Genét, Popham, and others are 
discussed. ‘This results in the title being not broad enough for the book or 
else some materials included might well have been omitted as not closely 
related to the subject. Some sections have little to do with New Spain and 
the chapter on the Mexican reaction to Napoleon, for instance, has little con- 
nection with foreign interest. The reviewer regrets that the tracing of foreign 
interest is concluded with the “Grito de Dolores”, for to have had the story 
complete to the date of independence in one volume would have made a 
helpful book of more value to the student of colonial Hispanic America. 

Foreign interest in the independence of New Spain was primarily eco- 
nomic, based upon a desire to participate in her trade. Occasional spasms of 
greed for the gold and silver mines themselves were experienced by Spain’s 
enemies; and citizens of the Western states of the American Union were the 
chief offenders in this aspect of foreign interest. Their desire for land was 
increased by their distrust of the Spaniard as a neighbor. Coupled with this 
Western greed was the more altruistic but less general wish to extend the 
benefits of American freedom below the border. French and British interest 
in Mexico was stimulated by their distrust of each other; each feared that the 
other might seize the prize. Nevertheless an independent Mexico was the 
common ideal of the rival powers throughout most of the period. 

Professor Rydjord has gathered his materials in the archives of all of 
the countries concerned. A large quantity of secondary material has been 
consulted as well. There is an extensive bibliography and a carefully pre- 
pared index. 

Westminster College. Joux C. PATTERSON. 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY FOR 1935 


THE Executive Council of the Association held, as is customary, two 
meetings during the year, the first on December x at the Harvard Club of 
New York City, the second on December 27 at Chattanooga. There were 
thirteen members of the Council present at the first meeting; nine at 
the second. The Executive Committee of the Council met twice during the 
year, once in March and once in November, both times at the office of the 
Executive Secretary in Philadelphia. Attendance (not including the Execu- 
tive Secretary) at the first meeting, five; at the second meeting, four. All 
the activities of the Association hereafter to be noted are in general charge 
of the Executive Secretary, under the immediate direction of the Executive 
Committee and subject to the general control of the Executive Council. 


THE AMERICAN Hisroricaz Review. The Review during the year has 
been edited by Dr. Bourne with the assistance of the Board of Editors, There 
has been no marked change in editorial policy. The practice followed here- 
tofore of discontinuing payments for contributions to the Review and for 
book reviews has been followed with apparently no diminution in the 
willingness of scholars to submit contributions and to co-operate in book 
reviewing. The management of the Review, mindful of the necessity of 
keeping down costs to à minimum, has tried to hold the size of the magazine 
as nearly as practicable to the minimum of two hundred pages fixed by con- 
tract with the printers and has succeeded remarkably well. It must be 
realized, however, that more space is needed if writers of articles are not to 
be unduly restricted and if reviews of important books are not to be unduly 
curtailed. Here as in so many departments of the Association’s activities the 
need for larger resources is pressing. 

Financially, thanks largely to careful management, the Review has yielded 
a larger return this year than last year and nearly $700 more than was 
anticipated by the Finance Committee in its budget for the year. The printers 
advise that we cannot expect so good a showing next year. 

The Review is ordinarily dependent upon articles submitted. In a few 
cases articles are solicited and there is pressure from some quarters to develop 
this practice further. It should be remembered, however, that if this were 
done the function of the Review as a general medium for the publication 
of the results of individual scholarly research would be impaired. As it is 
many scholarly articles have had to be rejected because of lack of space. 

Some complaint has been made that the Review prints more articles in the 
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field of American than of European history. An examination of recent 
- volumes of the Review will disclose the fact that this complaint is not justified. 
It ought to-be borne in mind, moreover, that a national medium for-scholarly 
articles in the medieval European field is offered by Speculum, and in the 
modern European field by The Journal of Modern History. 

The term of office of the present Managing Editor expires on June 30, 
1936. . The Executive Committee appointed a special committee, con- 
sisting of Carlton J. H. Hayes, Guy Stanton Ford, Waldo G. Leland, Dexter 
Perkins, and Conyers Read, to consider the whole question of the manage- 
ment of the Review and to make recommendations. That committee had 
not finished its work when this report was originally presented to the Council. 
The committee found it necessary to seek a new Managing Editor outside of 
Washington with the consequence that the office of the Review will have to 
be separated from the Washington office of the Association (see page 603). 


COMMISSION ON THE SocraL Srupres. It will be recalled that the term 
of the Commission on the Social Studies, appointed for five years, expired 
on December 29, 1933. Its work was not yet finished and the business of 
finishing it was turned over by the Council (minutes of December 28, 1933) 
to the Executive Committee. At that time the cash balance standing to 
the credit of the Commission amounted to $38,993.21. The Council directed 
that this balance should be applied to the expense of winding up the affairs 
of the Commission and that any residue should, with the consent of the 
Carnegie Corporation, be applied to the uses of The Historical Outlook. 
The consent of the Carnegie Corporation to the application of this residue 
was secured. Í 

All this is set forth at length in the report of the Executive Secretary for 
1934 (Am. Hist. Rev., April, 1935), together with the progress made that 
year in reorganizing the magazine The Historical Outlook under its new 
name The Social Studies, and in publishing the manuscripts accepted for 
publication by the Commission on the Social Studies before its dissolution. 

During the year 1935 the following volumes were published: The Soctal 
Foundations of Education, by George S. Counts; The Social Sciences as 
School Subjects, by Rolla M. Tryon; and The Social Ideas of American 
Educators, by Merle Curti; leaving four manuscripts accepted for publica- 
tion and not yet ready for the press. These manuscripts are as follows: Can 
American Teachers be Free, by Howard K. Beale; A Social Process A p- 
. proach to Curriculum-Making in the Social Studies, by Leon C. Marshall; 
The Teacher of the Social Studies, by William C. Bagley; and Methods of 
Instruction in the Social Studies, by Ernest Horn. Of these, the manuscripts 
of Messrs. Beale, Marshall, and Bagley are in the hands of the Executive 
Secretary. Horn’s manuscript is promised for April, 1936. There seems to 
be no reason why the Marshall and Bagley manuscripts should not be printed 
in regular course. Beale’s manuscript will go to press almost at once. 
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The Finance Committee, at the request of the Executive Secretary, has 
undertaken to set up a budget of expenditures hereafter to be incurred out 
‘of the balance standing to the credit of the Commission on the Social Studies. 
The details of this budget for the current year form part of the report of 
the Finance Committee, which is on file in the office of the Executive 
Secretary. 

It is estimated that the expense of winding up the affairs of the Com- 
mission will not exceed $2000, leaving a balance unexpended about sufficient 
to finance the magazine The Social Studies until the end of the fiscal year 1937. 


Tue Socraz Srupres. The magazine The Social Studies has continued 
during the year under the management of Mr. W. G. Kimmel with a 
Board of Editors appointed by the Council of the A.H.A., Mr. Charles A. 
Beard being Chairman of the Board and the Executive Secretary, Secretary 
ex officio. The annual budget set up for the management of the magazine 
amounts to $10,000. By action of the Council this budget has been put under 
the general charge of the Finance Committee and made subject to the ap- 
proval of the Council. 

The Social Studies is the official organ of the National Council for the 
Social Studies and is distributed to all paying members of that organization. 
It, therefore, serves as a valuable connecting link between the Association 
and the National Council. It will be noted, however, that the Association 
appoints the Board of Editors and controls the finances. 

Since the A.H.A. took over The Social Studies the circulation has in- 
creased about 15 per cent, but the magazine yields no revenue, and, as already 
pointed out, funds earmarked for its support will be exhausted in two years’ 
time. The Association is, therefore, faced in the near future with the prob- 
lem of either withdrawing support from the enterprise or finding money 
to maintain it. There can be no doubt at all that The Social Studies is 
serving a very useful purpose, particularly to the secondary school teachers 
in the field of the social studies. It is very definitely addressed to quite a 
different clientele from that of The American Historical Review. 


Commission oN History: CoLLEGE Entrance Examination Board. The 
work of this Commission, its personnel, and its objectives were set forth in 
the report of the Executive Secretary for 1934. Its work is approaching con- 
clusion. It has already presented a preliminary report to the College Entrance 
Examination Board, in which it has defined in general terms what it regards 
as a desirable plan for the teaching of social studies in the secondary schools 
and how such a plan should be examined for in the college entrance examina- 
tion. It has at present subcommittees at work on details. No part of its 
findings can yet be made public, but it expects to publish these findings when 
they are ready. The Commission is not definitely under the direction of the 
A.H.A. and is not financed by the A.H.A., but its chairman is Executive 
Secretary of the A.H.A., most of its members are prominent members of the 
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A.H.A., and the work it is doing aligns it very closely with earlier work of 
committees of the A.H.A., dealing with analogous problems, notably with 
that of the famous Committee of Seven. 


PUBLICATIONS oF THE A.H.A. The Council of the A.H.A. at its meeting 
December 2, 1934, discussed the whole question of the publication policy of 
the A.H.A. and of the relations of the A.H.A. to the problems associated 
with the discovery, preservation, and publication of documents in public 
archives and in private collections. At that time the Council appointed a 
committee of two to consider the relationship of the A.H.A. to the whole 
problem of documentary publications and of public and private archives and 
to make specific recommendations to the Council. This committee was also 
charged with the duty of considering, formulating, and presenting plans for 
a nationwide survey of archival materials. 

The committee has since presented its report, in which it has recom- 
mended that the Committee on the Documentary Historical Publications of 
the United States, heretofore one of the standing committees of the A.H.A., 
be discontinued, since the work of that committee will doubtless be assumed 
by the National Historical Publications Commission, and that two com- 
mittees be set up (in place of the three committees, Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, Public Archives Commission, and Publications Committee, 
heretofore in charge of these matters) as follows: 

I. Committee on Historical Source Materials of seven members, with 
two subcommittees organized within it, as follows: (a) Subcommittee 
on Public Archives, three members; (b) Subcommittee on Historical 
Manuscripts, three members. 

II. Committee on Publications of thirteen members, with four subcom- 
mittees organized within it, as follows: (a) Subcommittee on Annual 
Report, three members; (b) Subcommittee on the Littleton-Griswold 
Fund, three members; (c) Subcommittee on the Albert J. Beveridge 
Fund, three members; (d) Subcommittee on the Carnegie Revolving 
Fund for Publications, three members. 

The Council endorsed the recommendation for dismissing the Committee 
on the Documentary Historical Publications of the United States and for 
establishing the Committee on Historical Source Materials, but it has 
reserved for further consideration the recommendation for a Committee on 
Publications as designed by this special committee. 


ANNUAL Report. The Annual Report of the Association has not been 
published for the years 1933-1935 because of lack of government appropria- 
tions for the purpose. There is fair promise that an appropriation will be 
made by the government this year in sufficient amount to admit of the pub- 
lication of the Annual Report. The question was raised at the meeting of 
the Council on December 2, 1934, as to when the Association should resume 
the publication ‘of the Annual Report and as to whether that report should 
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follow the traditional pattern. The question was referred to a committee of 
three. This committee reported to the Council at its meeting on December 
I, 1935, recommending that the publication of the Annual Report be re- 
sumed as soon as money was available for the purpose, but that steps be 
taken to abbreviate it. The Council took action upon this report as follows: 


Voted, That the essential portions of Proceedings of the American His- 
torical Association should be printed, and that the report of the Committee 
on Publication of Proceedings should be referred to the Editor of the As- 
sociation with the general approval of the Council. 


Voted, That all Council minutes and all votes passed by the Executive 
Committee subsequent to the minutes printed in the Annual Report for 
1932 be hereafter printed in the Annual Report. 


COMMITTEE ON THE ALBERT J. Bevertpce Memorraz Funp. During the 
year this Committee has published The Letters of Theodore Dwight Weld, 
Angelina Grimké Weld, and Sarah Grimké, edited by Gilbert H. Barnes and 
Dwight L. Dumond, and instructions to the British Colonial Governors, in 
two volumes, edited by Leonard W. Labaree. It has in press The Texan 
Revolutionary Correspondence, edited by W. C. Binkley, Extracts from the 
Reports of the Procureurs-Général, 1860-1867, regarding the American Civil 
War and the French Expedition in Mexico, edited by Lynn M. Case, and 
Extracts from the Cumberland Papers in Windsor Castle dealing with the 
French and Indian War, prepared under the direction of S. M. Pargellis. 
Three other projects, an edition of the John Jay correspondence by Mr. 
Frank Monaghan, a collection of Northern editorials on secession and war, 
1861, by Mr. H. C. Perkins, and the papers of R. F. W. Allston, a rice planter 
and politician of South Carolina, by Mr. J. H. Easterby, are approaching 
completion. The Committee has funds in hand to finance this entire program. 
It is making plans for further volumes to follow. 


COMMITTEE ON THE Lirreron-Griswozr Funp. During the year this 
Committee has published a second volume of its American Legal Records— 
Select Cases of the Mayors Court of New York City, 1674-1784, edited by 
Richard B. Morris. The Committee proposes to publish its third volume, 
Records of the Vice-Admiralty Court of Rhode Island, edited by Dorothy S. 
Towle, with an Introduction by Charles M. Andrews, as soon as there is a 
sufficient balance standing to the credit of the Committee to pay for the 
printing. The manuscript is now ready for the printer. Following this, the 
Committee contemplates a volume on North Carolina county court records, 
to be edited by Mr. A. C. McIntosh of the University of North Carolina. 

It will be recalled that the American Legal Records are being published 
directly by the American Historical Association through the office of the 
Executive Secretary. Sales for the first two volumes of the series up to 
October 16, 1935, aggregated: for the first volume, 179 copies; for the second 
volume, 136 copies. Gross receipts from sales during the fiscal year amounted 
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to $1095.85. At the end of the fiscal year there was a balance of $396.81 
standing to the credit of the Committee. 


COMMITTEE ON THE CARNEGIE Revotvinc Funp. This Committee has 
published during the vear Samuel Flagg Bemis’s Foundations of American 
Diplomacy: the American Revolution, and M. B. Garrett’s The Estates- 
General of 1789. In the hands of the publishers is one other volume: The 
Older Middle West, by H. C. Hubbart. It is expected that this manuscript 
will be published early in 1936. 

The American Council of Learned Societies out of its revolving fund has 
contributed $1000 toward the expense of printing Mr. Bemis’s volume, and 
$700 toward the expense of publishing Mr. Hubbart’s volume. Royalties for 
the fiscal year 1934-1935 from volumes already published aggregated $1388.50. 
It appears likely that when all commitments connected with the volumes 
now in press are discharged the Committee will have available a cash balance 
sufficient to finance three more publications. It has now under consideration 
four manuscripts, one of which will in all probability be accepted, one is 
being revised, and two are at present in doubt. ,The Committee has already 
published fourteen volumes and has two more in press. 

This Committee has done notable work. It will probably be able to 
show at least twenty volumes published out of an original contribution by 
the Carnegie Corporation of $25,000. There seems to be no immediate 
promise of a renewal of this grant, and it can hardly be expected that income 
from royalties will enable the Committee to maintain its present rate of 
publication. There seems to be no dearth of good material available for its 
consideration. When it is recalled that it is the only publication fund held 
by the Association for publications in the whole field of history the desir- 
ability of securing further support for it becomes very apparent. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF Hisrorica Scrences. No meeting of this 
Committee was held in the current year. The A.H.A. still keeps in active 
connection with its work. A detailed report of its activities will be published 
later. The Subcommission on Colonial History has published during the 
year Alfred Martineau and Louis Philippe May’s Tableau de l'expansion 
européenne à travers le monde de la fin du XII au début du XIXe siècle, 
and has in press Lowell Joseph Ragatz’s Bibliography of Articles, Descriptive, 
Historical, and Scientific, on Colonies and Other Dependent Territories 
appearing in American Geographical and Kindred Journals, which will 
appear this spring. The annual compilation of a bibliography covering writ- 
ings on Colonial history is being continued. These bibliographies, prepared 
by countries, are in certain cases being published for working purposes. 
Lowell Joseph Ragatz's A List of Books and Articles on Colonial History 
and Overseas Expansion published in the United States in 1933, 1934, and 
1935 will appear in the course of the year. All of these national bibliographies 
are to be consolidated in Bibliographie d'histoire coloniale, 1931-1935, which 
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Will be brought out in 1936 or 1937 under a subsidy from the French 
government. 

The Association pays $85 annually for membership in this International 
Committee and contributes $200 annually to the preparation of the Inier- 
national Bibliography. 


COMMITTEE ON AMERICANA FoR CoLLEGE Ligraries. This Committee, 
whose work is made possible by the benevolence of a good friend of the As- 
sociation who prefers to remain anonymous, continues to build up significant 
collections of rare books on American history in selected college libraries. Nine 
colleges are now participating in the plan: two in New England, two in the 
Middle States, and five in the South. It is the aim of this Committee to estab- 
lish its collections in regions remote from important cultural centers. In 
the period from February 19, 1934, to July 31, 1935, participating colleges 
have appropriated a total of $4750 to the promotion of the plan, and the 
donor has contributed $9000. Of this total, $12,279.19 has been expended 
on 550 rare books, of which 200 have already been taken by the participating 
colleges for a total sum of $6661.92. This leaves a stock on hand awaiting 
distribution of $5617.27. 

The plan is working admirably. It is desirable that it should be extended 
to the Middle West and the Far West. The Committee has been indefatigable 
in its efforts to establish connections in these regions but so far without 
success, the chief difficulty being that colleges in these regions have not been 
able to find the funds to enable them to pay their share in an enterprise 
which calls for equal contributions from the participating units and from 
the donor. 


Pan American Instirute. The A.H.A. has been invited to nominate 
members for the National Committee of the Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History, provided for at the Sixth International Conference 
of American States, held in Havana in 1928. The object of this institute, 
which is endorsed by the United States Department of State, is to “serve for 
the co-ordination, distribution, and publication of geographical and historical, 
studies in the American States”. Names of ten distinguished American 
scholars in the Pan American field have been submitted to the United States 
Department of State by the Council of the Association for appointment to 
the National Committee, but appointments have not yet been announced. 


Rapio Commrrres. The Radio Committee of the A.H.A. has prepared 
a’ plan for the broadcasting of history which was printed in Radio and Educa- 
tion and offprints of which were distributed at the Annual Meeting of the 
Association in 1934. A brief résumé of the plan, prepared by the Executive 
Secretary, was published in The Social Studies for May, 1935, and the plan 
was presented by the Executive Secretary at the annual assembly of the 
National Advisory Council on Radio in Education at Columbus, Ohio, May 
+, 1935. The plan has been formally approved by the Council of the A.H.A. 
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and by the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education. During the 
current year the Radio Committee has made persistent efforts to secure funds 
for the realization of its program. So far it has not yet been successful, but 
it means to persist until its aims are realized. 


COMMITTEE ON Union CATALOGUE or PHILADELPHIA Lipraries. The 
Executive Secretary in his annual report for 1934 outlined this project. The 
committee in charge is not a committee of the A.H.A., but the project has been 
fostered by the A.H.A. since its inception and the Executive Secretary has 
taken an active part in it. During the current year, under the general direc- 
tion of Mr. Paul Vanderbilt of the Pennsylvania Museum of Art, and with 
the generous co-operation of the Library of Congress, extensive experiments 
have been conducted in the development of a technique for preparing a union 
catalogue. Mr. Vanderbilt’s report on these experiments constitutes a very 
important contribution to library technique and has been widely distributed 
in mimeographed form. The Committee has also developed an elaborate plan 
for utilizing WPA workers in the making of this union catalogue and has 
submitted the plan to the WPA. The plan has been accepted. It calls for 
the contribution by the WPA of over $100,000 and for a contribution by the 
Union Catalogue Committee of about $16,000. The plan provides for the 
management of the project by directors and assistant directors appointed and 
paid by the Committee. The contribution called for by the plan from the 
Committee has been underwritten in part by the American Philosophical 
Society, in part by other contributors. Mr. Vanderbilt, who has already had 
wide experience in utilizing government workers in library projects, has 
agreed to assume the directorship of the project, and thanks are due to the 
Pennsylvania Museum of Art for its generosity in relieving Mr. Vanderbilt of 
some part of his usual duties to enable him to serve. Thanks are due also to 
the Philadelphia Commercial Museum and to the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society for providing housing accommodations for the project while it is in 
progress. But most of all, thanks are due to the small and devoted band of 
scholars, librarians, and citizens, under the chairmanship of Mr. C. W. David 
of Bryn Mawr College, whose undaunted spirit and whose unflagging energy 
in the face of every sort of discouragement have brought this very important 
contribution to the work of scholars in every field of learning so near to 
realization. 


Finances. The report of the Treasurer has been distributed to all mem- 
bers of the Association. It reveals a balance at the end of the fiscal year 
1934-1935 substantially larger than the budget committee of the Council 
had foreseen. This increase is to be accounted for in part by the generosity 
of the Carnegie Corporation in contributing $3500 to the expense of the 
office of the Executive Secretary, in part to a gratifying increase in receipts 
from annual dues, and in part to an increase in profits from The American 
Historical Review. In consequence the Association is able to start the fiscal 
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year 1935 with a credit balance of a little over $10,000. Notwithstanding 
this balance, it is apparent that the estimated current expenses of the As- 
sociation on the basis of its present program of operations will exceed its 
estimated current revenues, that it will probably reach the end of the fiscal 
year 1935-1936 with a balance of less than $5000, and that unless new sources 
of revenue are disclosed, or the present sources increase in volume, it will 
face a deficit of something like $1000 at the end of the fiscal year 1936-1937. 
The situation, therefore, although bright enough for the present, cannot be 
regarded as satisfactory. The Association has no leeway to enlarge its 
activities, every one of which is seriously hampered by lack of funds, and 
no resources at all to extend its activities. 

The Finance Committee “feels that an exceptional effort ought to be 
made to enlarge the membership of the Association, so that the net gain, 
annually, never falls below one hundred members. A growth as modest as 
that will suffice to satisfy the financial requirements of the Association. If 
it is to expand its work, however, still greater growth will be imperative. 
When the situation in the nation as a whole indicates that efforts to secure 
additional funds for the endowment might be rewarded with some success’, 
the Finance Committee “will endeavor to take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to do so.” 


Board oF Trusrees, The investments of the Association are in the hands 
of the Board of Trustees acting through the agency of the Fiduciary Trust 
Company of New York. The securities of the Association when they were 
turned over to the Board of Trustees showed a market value of $173,753. 
At the close of the fiscal year 1933-1934 these securities showed a market 
value of $197,802; at the close of the fiscal year 1934-1935, $217,656.67. In 
a word, without any additional contribution to the endowment fund the 
value of the endowment of the Association has increased by $43,903.67, or 
29 per cent. 

This increase in principal value has not been accompanied by a corre- 
sponding increase in revenue. Annual income from investments for all 
purposes amounted, in the fiscal year 1934-1935, to $9234.55, of which a little 
less than half ($4484.35) is available for the general purposes of the As- 
sociation, the balance being applied to special funds for special purposes. 
The fees charged by the Fiduciary Trust Company for detailed management 
of investments amounted in the fiscal year 1934-1935 to $800.51. 

The Association has good reason to congratulate itself upon the results of 
the management of its investments, and owes a deep debt of gratitude to the 
members of its Board of Trustees, three of whom are very prominent and 
very active figures in the banking world, for placing their own services and 
the facilities of their own institutions at the disposal of the American His- 


torical Association. | 
Conyers Reap, Executive Secretary. 


As the report of the Treasurer of the Association, Dr. Constantine E. 
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McGuire, js already in the hands of the members of the Association it 1s_ 
deemed unnecessary to mention the principal items in this place. 


The Officers and Committees of the Association for 1936 are: 
President, Charles H. Mcllwain, Harvard University. 
First Vice-President, Guy Stanton Ford, University of Minnesota. 
Second Vice-President, Laurence M. Larson, University of Illinois. 

' Secretary, Dexter Perkins, University of Rochester. 
Executive Secretary, Conyers Read, 226 South 16th St., Philadelphia. 
Treasurer, Constantine E. McGuire, 40 Independence Ave., S. W., 

Washington, D. C. 

Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Patty W. Washington, 40 Independence 

Ave., S. W., Washington, D. C. 

Editor i the Annual Report, Lowell Joseph Ragatz, George Wain 

University. 

Council: (ex officio) the president, vice-presidents, secretary, and treasurer; 
(elected members) John D. Hicks, Julian P. Bretz, R. D. W. Connor, 
Wallace Notestein, Dumas Malone, William L. Westermann, Bessie L. 
Pierce, Frederick Merk; (former presidents) J. Franklin Jameson, Albert 
Bushnell Hart, Andrew C. McLaughlin, George L. Burr, Worthington C. 
Ford, Charles H. Haskins, Edward P. Cheyney, Charles M. Andrews, 
Henry Osborn Taylor, Evarts B. Greene, Carl Becker, Herbert E. Bolton, 
Charles A. Beard, William E. Dodd, Michael I. Rostovtzeff. 

Executive Committee of the Council: Dixon Ryan Fox, Union College, chair- 
man; Julian P. Bretz, Carlton J. H. Hayes, Dumas Malone; (ex officio) 
Dexter Perkins, Constantine E. McGuire. 

Board of Trustees: Conyers Read, 226 South 16th St., Philadelphia, chair- 
man; Raymond N. Ball, Guy Emerson, Tracy W. McGregor, Thomas I. 
Parkinson. 

Officers of the Pacific Coast Branch: President, Percy A. Martin, Stanford 
University; Vice-President, Joseph B. Lockey, University “of California at 
Los Angeles; Secretary-Treasurer, Francis H. Herrick, Mills College; 
Executive Council (the above) and G. H. Alden, Earl Cranston, E. M. 
Eriksson, Edith Dobie; Editors of the Pacific Historical Review: John 
C. Parish, University of California at Los Angeles, managing editor; 
R. C. Clark, Osgood Hardy, Yamato Ichihashi, Ralph S. Kuykendall, 
Frederic L. Paxson, Edward McMahon. 

Committee on Program for the Fifty-first Annual Meeting: James B. Hedges, 
Brown University, chairman; others to be named. 

Committee on Local Arrangements: Robert H. George, Brown University, 
secretary; others to be named. 

Committee on Nominations: Avery O. Craven, Unano of Chicago, chair- 
man; Viola Barnes, M. E. Curti, Paul Knaplund, J. Fred Rippy. 

Board of Editors of the American Historical Review: Charles Seymour, 
Yale University, chairman; Henry E. Bourne, 40 Independence Ave., 
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S. W., Washington, D. C., managing editor; J. Fred Rippy, Dumas 
Malone, Nellie Neilson, Arthur E. R. Boak, Preserved Smith. 

Committee on Historical Source Material: T. R. Schellenberg, The National 
Archives, chairman; Subcommittee on Public Archives, Francis S. Phil- 
brick, A. R. Newsome, Robert C. Binkley; Subcommittee on Historical 
Manuscripts, Julian P. Boyd, Lester J. Cappon, Theodore C. Blegen. 

Committee on Membership: Raymond C. Miller, Wayne University, chair- 
man; F. Lee Benns, Gray C. Boyce, Max Savelle, J. L. Sellers, Culver H. 
Smith. 

Conference of Historical Societies: Christopher B. Coleman, Historical 
Bureau, Indianapolis, secretary. 

Representatives of the Association in Allied Bodies: Social Science Research 
Council, Guy Stanton Ford, Roy F. Nichols, Arthur M. Schlesinger. 
American Council of Learned Societies, Evarts B. Greene, Edward P. 
Cheyney. International Committee of Historical Sciences: Delegates, 
Waldo G. Leland, William E. Dodd; Subcommittee on Archives, R.D. W. 
Connor; Diplomatic History, Samuel Flagg Bemis; Chronology, John L. 
La Monte; Historical Iconography, Leicester B. Holland; Historical 
Geography, Charles O. Paullin; International Bibliography of Historical 
Sciences, Waldo G. Leland. 

Committees on Prizes: George Louis Beer Prize, Eugene N. Anderson, 
University of Chicago, chairman; Ross J. S. Hoffman, Dwight E. Lee; 
John H. Dunning Prize, Lester B. Shippee, University of Minnesota, 
chairman; Wendell H. Stephenson, Ella Lonn; Jusserand Medal, Carl 
Wittke, Ohio State University, chairman; Theodore C. Blegen, Eloise 
Ellery. 

Committee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund for Publications: Edward P. 
Cheyney, R. F. D. No. 3, Media, Pa., chairman; Vera Lee Brown, Kent R. 
Greenfield, William E. Lunt, Asa E. Martin. 

Committee on the Albert ]. Beveridge Memorial Fund: Roy F. Nichols, 
University of Pennsylvania, chairman; Arthur C. Cole, James G. Randall. 

Committee on the Littleten-Griswold Fund: Francis S. Philbrick, Law 
School, University of Pennsylvania, chairman; Charles M. Andrews, 
Carroll T. Bond, Evarts B. Greene, Richard B. Morris, Thomas I. 
Parkinson, Charles Warren. 

Committee on the Bibliography of American Travel: Frank Monaghan, 
Yale University, chairman; Julian P. Boyd, Harry M. Lydenberg. 

Committee on Radio: Conyers Read, 226 South 16th St., Philadelphia, 
chairman; Evelyn Plummer Braun, John A. Krout, Ralph S. Rounds, 
William Slater, Elizabeth Y. Webb. 

Committee on Americana for College Libraries: Randolph G. Adams, 
Clements Library, University of Michigan, chairman; William W. 
Bishop, J. Franklin Jameson, Tracy W. McGregor, Leonard L. Mackall, 
Conyers Read, Lawrence C. Wroth. 
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The Executive Committee of the Council has secured the services of 
Professor Robert Livingston Schuyler, of Columbia University, as Managing 
Editor of the Review. Dr. Schuyler is already familiar with the tasks of a 
managing editor, for he held that position with the Political Science Quar- 
terly for the years 1919-1921. For the years 1923-1929 he was editor of 
the Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law. The breadth 
of his historical interests is also indicated by his own publications, among 
which are The Constitution of the United States: an Historical Survey of 
its Formation [lectures delivered at the University of Cambridge and the 
London School of Economics and Political Science]; Parliament and the 
British Empire: Some Constitutional Controversies concerning Imperial 
Legislative Jurisdiction; and a new edition, with supplementary chapters, 
of George Burton Adems’s Constitutional History of England. As stated in 
the Report of the Executive Secretary (p. 593), it has become necessary to 
separate the office of the Review from the Washington office of the Asso- 
ciation. The address of the Review after June 30 will be 535 West 114th 
Street, New York City. Dr. Schuyler’s duties as Managing Editor begin on 
July r. 

The Beveridge Memorial Fund Committee announces that it will publish 
the correspondence of James G. Birney, prominent antislavery advocate, 
which has just been discovered by Professor Dwight L. Dumond of the 
University of Michigan. Dr. Dumond is anxious to make this publication as 
complete as possible, and would be glad to hear from anyone who knows 
of the existence of other Birney letters. 


The Thirty-first Annual Meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch was held 
at Santa Barbara State College on December 27, 28. Among the papers 
which are of interest for the history of the Coast or the Frontier were: 
“Dmitry Zavalishin: Dreamer of a Russian-American Empire”, by Anatole 
G. Mazour; “A Chapter of the Pre-history of the Santa Barbara Coast”, by 
David Banks Rogers; “A Transcontinental Railway into Southern Cali- 
fornia: Texas Pacific versus Southern Pacific, 1867-1880”, by Lewis B. Lesley; - 
and “The Attitude of the Constitutional Convention of 1787 toward the 
West”, by Frank H. Garver. “Thirty Years of Party History in British 
Columbia, 1903-1933”, was discussed by Edith Dobie. The history of the 
Mississippi Valley and of Europe had a share of attention. There was 
naturally a session on the Far East. The subject of Edward McMahon's 
Presidential Address was “Lincoln the Emancipator”. The officers chosen 
for this year are Percy A. Martin, president, Joseph B. Lockey, vice-president, 
- and Francis H. Herrick, secretary-treasurer. 


The Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, has on 
hand several hundred copies of vol. II, Annual Report, 1918, containing an 
autobiography of Martin Van Buren. This volume may be had at the 
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price of $1.00. There is also a large stock of the Annual Report, 1930, vol. 
I, containing a list of manuscript collections, price 75 cents. Both volumes 
are bound in blue cloth. Orders should be addressed to the Procurement 
Section. 


PERSONAL 


Frank Heywood Hodder died on December 27 at the age of 75. He 
took his master’s degree at the University of Michigan in 1883, and after- 
wards studied at Göttingen and Freiburg. He began his teaching career at 
Cornell, and in 1891 was appointed professor of American history at the 
University of Kansas, where he spent the remainder of his career. He was 
long active in the American Historical Association and was a contributor 
to various historical journals. Among his publications was Outline Historical 
Atlas of the United States (1900). 


George Seymour Godard, Connecticut State librarian, died on February 
12 at the age of 70. He was graduated from Wesleyan University with the 
class of 1892, and from the Yale Divinity School three years later. In 1898 
he became assistant state librarian at Hartford, to become librarian in 1900, 
a position which he held until his death. He was also editor of the Connec- 
ticut State Records from rgor. As chairman of various committees he took 
a deep interest in promoting the study of the history of the state. 


James Harvey Robinson died on February 16 at the age of 72. 
His boyhood influences in Illinois were those of the more generous elements 
of the New England tradition. At Harvard University, from-.which he 
graduated in 1887, gaining an A.M. in 1888, he turned definitely to history, 
influenced largely by the late Professor Ephraim Emerton. Taking his 
doctorate at Freiburg in 1890, he chose as the subject of his dissertation the 
German Bundesrath, and his penetrating analysis of that institution was 
unique in its field. Returning in 1891, he joined the History Department of 
the University of Pennsylvania, first as lecturer, then as assistant professor, 
and with Professor Cheyney, Professor Munro, and others began that series 
of “Translations and Reprints from the Original Sources of European 
History” which was in its day a notable instrument of reform in historical 
method. His chief work was as professor of history at Columbia University 
from 1895 to 1919. After two more years, at the New School for Social 
Research, he retired in 1921, to devote himself to research and authorship. 

During his early years at Columbia, Protessor Robinson’s chief courses 
were those which dealt with the French Revolution and the Protestant 
Reformation, or, as he termed it, the Protestant Revolt. It is characteristic 
of his critical method that in both cases he concentrated attention upon the 
antecedent conditions of these historical movements rather than upon the 
dramatic details of the crises. The intellectual trends of the eighteenth 
century were not dealt with in the light of a subsequent revolution, but each 
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source was analyzed tn its own time and setting. Similarly, the study of 
the Protestant Revolt led to that of the medieval Church, considered in and 
for itself. The little group of students who in those days constituted Pro- 
fessor Robinson’s seminar received an unrivaled training in historical 
method. They were also given glimpses of that brilliant gift of interpretation 
and of enlivening the past by juxtaposition with the present, without loss 
of the historical perspectives, which was Robinson’s great gift in exposition. 

Later years developed the teacher more and more. He shared the con- 
viction of more than one of the great masters of European historiography 
that the way to correct the perspectives of the past was to correct them in 
those early years of student life when history is first taught; and his text- 
books of European history were, more than any others, instrumental in re- 
making the teaching of that history in American schools and colleges. 
Upon these volumes he labored with scholarly devotion. But to the lasting 
regret of all those who studied with him or have been influenced by him, 
it was left for his former students to bring out in their works the outlines 
of intellectual history which formed the background of his most famous 
course in Columbia. 

Yet the critical attitude toward the data of history which developed 
throughout these years was shown in those works which made an appeal 
to the wider reading public, his Mind in the Making, his Humanizing of 
Knowledge, and his Ordeal of Civilization. Within the historical guild, 
however, his influénce was greatest as the master’ of the New History, that 

concept of the reconstructed centuries which has now become almost a 
commonplace in historical thinking but in which he was a pioneer. Much 
has been written now about this challenge to accepted ideas; but in recent 
years the accent has been wrongly placed. It was neither the urge of nega- 
tive criticism nor the satisfaction of. building a new synthesis which led to 
such notable studies as those on the fall of. Rome or the medieval character 
of much that had passed for a renaissance. His work in-this regard was in 
line with that of the originators of the scientific study of history in the early 
years of the nineteenth century, when the myths of Rome and antique 
history were dispelled by textual and higher criticism. Professor Robinson 
never claimed this high parentage for his New History and would certainly 
have questioned what he would have regarded as an overdrawn parallel. 
But the method was the same in the work of Niebuhr and Ranke; and 
thirty years ago, when he made his first full statement of its implications 
in a public lecture at Columbia, it stirred historians throughout the whole 
country. In this address he drew together for the first time the generalized 
results of his critical analysis of source material, pointing out how very 
slight are the traces which have been left us from the past, and how delusive 
are the tendencies toward imaginative reconstruction. Already he was 
putting that emphasis upon the unconscious, or the subconscious, element 
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in our thinking which he was to develop in later years into a test of the 
character of thinking itself. But for more than a decade longer he held his 
criticism down to the processes of history. 

It is not too much to say that had he narrowed his interests down to 
the traditional limits of history, his achievements would have been more 
easily appraised by his contemporaries, although they would havesbeen less 
of an inspiration to a whole generation of history students. But just as he 
refused to accept the sources of history at second hand, he refused second- 
hand thinking about the nature of society, or even of man himself. More 
and more he saw the task of the historian as one that covered all those 
varied fields of activity which have contributed, obscurely as well as openly, 
to the structure of our civilization. And so, as those students who studied 
with him in the early days can testify to the significance of his scientific 
method, those who followed after drew from him the inspiration of a great 
conception of human evolution. But as for himself, as the years passed he 
grew to be a detached observer of what he whimsically insisted upon re- 
garding as the human comedy. FIS: 


Albert Edward McKinley, professor of history at the University of 
Pennsylvania, died on February 26 at the age of 65. Before his health failed 
five years ago, Dr. McKinley had been active as editor and publisher as well 
as teacher since his graduation from the University of Chicago in 1896. 
He had been professor of history and dean at Temple University until 1915 
when he joined the faculty of the University of Pennsylvania. But he had 
many other interests. He was one of the first to appreciate the possibilities 
of laboratory methods in history and organized the McKinley Publishing 
Company in 1900 to distribute an ever-growing series of maps, charts, tables, 
illustrated topics, and workbooks. He was also a prominent figure in the 
multitude of discussions which developed early in the century over the place 
of history in the curriculums of schools and colleges. To promote this dis- 
cussion, he established the History Teachers Magazine in 1909, which in 
1918 became the Historical Outlook. This periodical was subsidized for a 
time (1912-1919) by the American Historical Association and in 1933 
Professor McKinley turned over the editorial management of the magazine 
to that organization, whereupon its name was changed to Social Studies. 
He was interested in the proper care and arrangement of archives. He 
collaborated with Dr. Herman V. Ames in preparing the report on the 
Philadelphia Archives for the Public Archives Commission and he served 
as secretary and organizer of Pennsylvania’s War Records Commission. He 
took his doctor’s degree from the University of Pennsylvania in 1904 and 
published a standard work on The Suffrage Franchise in the English 
Colonies. To his profession he brought a talent for business and organiza- 
tion not usual among his fellows. His colleagues found in him a loyal 
friend and associate who was always willing to co-operate and to do even 


more than his share. R.F., N. 
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John Bigelow, soldier and historian, died on February 29 at the age of 
81. His education was begun in Europe while his father was American 
minister at the court of Napoleon III. He was a student at the School of 
Mines in Freiberg, Saxony, when he received an appointment to West 
Point. He graduated with the class of 1877 and afterwards saw service on 
the Plains. As a captain of cavalry he distinguished himself at San Juan 
Hill. He first retired in 1904, but returned for staff duty in 1918. For five 
years he was professor of French at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
where he had taught military science, 1894-1808. He had already published 
important contributions to military history, Mars-la-Tour and Gravelotte in 
1884 and The Principles of Strategy in 1891 (rev. ed., 1894). His most 
important work was The Campaign of Chancellorsville (1910). In his later 
years he pursued studies in the field of the “Discoveries” (Am. Hist. Rev., 
XXXVII, 127). A recent contribution to the American Geo graphical Review 
is listed on another page of this number. 


Simon Askenazy, distinguished Polish historian, died on June 22 at 
` the age of 67. His principal labors were in the field of later Polish history, 
after the partitions, ard especially during the Napoleonic period. One of 
his greatest works was a life of Prince Joseph Poniatowski, which was 
translated both into German and French. His Manuscrits de Napoléon en 
Pologne (1929) was of special interest to students of the period. 


Charles George Crump, formerly of the Public Record Office, died in 
December at the age of 73. He was a Balliol man and first entered the 
Indian Civil Service in which two brothers rose to distinction. Ill health 
compelled his return to England and in 1888 he began his career in, the 
Public Record Office, where he served for 35 years. He was made assistant 
keeper in 1916. To his work is attributed much of the emphasis upon public 
records as sources of exact knowledge on the machinery of government, 
especially in the more remote periods of British history. He was joint editor 
of the Dialogus de Saccario (1902). With Professor E. F. Jacob he edited 
The Legacy of the Middle Ages (1926). He was author of The Logic of 
History (1919) and History and Historical Research (1928). 


Jacques Bainville, academician, journalist, and historian, died on Febru- 
ary 9 at the age of 57. In the French Academy, to which he was chosen 
last year, he occupied the chair vacated by the death of Raymond Poincaré. 
He was one of the editors of the Action française. His historical works, 
written from the point of view of an ardent royalist, had a vast popularity, 
especially his Histoire de France, of which the first edition appeared in 
1924. This was published in the United States also, in a translation by Alice 
and Christian Gauss. He wrote a volume on Napoléon (1931), which was 
translated. He was also interested in Bismarck and one of his earliest 
historical writings was Bismarck et la France d'après les Mémoires du prince 
von Hohenlohe (1918). 
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Charles Harding Firth, professor emeritus of Modern history at Oxford 
University, died on February 19 at the age of 78. His teaching career at 
Oxford began as early as 1883 and continued until 1925, when he retired. 
He held the Regius Professorship from 1904. After Samuel R. Gardiner’s 
death Firth was regarded as the most eminent historian for the English 
seventeenth century. One of his latest works was a continuation of Gardi- 
ner’s unfinished history of the Commonwealth and Protectorate. This 
appeared in two volumes in 1909 and was entitled The Last Years of the 
Protectorate, 1656-1658. He had intended to bring the work down to the 
Restoration. In the long list of previous publications some of the most 
notable were: Cromwell | Heroes of the Nations] (1900), Cromwell's Army 
(1902), and the House of Lords during the Civil War (1910). He edited 
many volumes, The Clarke Papers (4 vols., 1891-1901), Scotland and the 
Commonwealth: Letters and Papers (2 vols., 1895, 1899), Carlyle’s Letters 
and Speeches of Cromwell (1904). In 1915 he published an edition of 
ballads (An American Garland) relating to America of the period 1563- 
1759- 

The late Dr. Clarence W. Bowen is the subject of an article by John R. 
Totten in the New York Genealogical and Biographical Register. It will 
be recalled that Dr. Bowen was president of the society which publishes the 
Register from 1907 to 1931. 


Tributes are paid to the memory of Dr. Lyon G. Tyler in the October 
William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine by James Southall 
Wilson and J. G. Bohannon. There is also a paper by Dr. Tyler entitled 
“William and Mary College and its Influence on the Founding of the 
Republic”. An address by Dr. Tyler on “The Old South”, delivered at 
Petersburg on Memorial Day, June 9, 1934, is published in Tyler’s Quarterly 
Historial and Genealogical Magazine for January. 


A memoir of the late Major General A. W. Greely, by Harold C. 
Durrell, appears in the New England Historical and Genealogical Register. 


Scripps College has issued as one of its Bulletins a number In Memoriam: 
Nathaniel Wright Stephenson. Among the tributes which it contains arë 
“As Colleague”, by William S. Ament, professor of English, and “As 
Biographer and Historian”, by Frank W. Pitman, professor of History. 
There is also a bibliography. 


Among the many appreciative essays evoked by the death of the eminent 
Belgian historian Henri Pirenne are: Francois L. Ganshof, “Henri Pirenne: 
Le Maître, l’Historien” (Le Flambeau, Dec.); Fernand Vercauteren, “In 
memoriam Henri Pirenne” (Bulletin du Cercle des Alumni de la Fondation 
Universitaire, Brussels, Dec.); F. M. Powicke, “Henri Pirenne” (Eng. Hist. 
Rev., Jan.); L. van der Essen, “Henri Pirenne et l’histoire ecclésiastique” 
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(Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique, Jan.) and F. Quicke, “Henri Pirenne, 1862- 
1935” (Rev. Belge Phil. et Hist., Oct.). G. C. B. 


The strange, sensitive, almost exotic character of the late Stephen d’Irsay 
and his paradoxical career as physiologist, expert in cardiac diseases, and 
historian are described with sympathetic understanding by two of his 
friends. Dr. Henry E. Sigerist has written an essay, “Stephen d’Irsay, 1894— 
1934” (with a supplementary bibliography of D’Irsay’s writings), and Dr. 
John Rathbone Oliver contributes “Personal Reminiscences of Stephen 
d’Irsay”; both are found in the Bulletin of the Institute of the History of 
Medicine, III, no. 6 (June). G. C. B. 


Professor John E. Pomfret is on sabbatical leave from Princeton Uni- 
versity during this second term. 


Dr. Paul Vanorden Shaw, for many years at Columbia University, has 
accepted the professorship of the History of American Civilization in the 
University of São Paulo, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


The Carl Schurz Foundation has invited Dr. Charles C. Tansill to visit 
Germany from September 1 to October 15 to lecture in several German 
universities on German-American relations, 1870-1914. 


Dr. Roscoe R. Hill, chief of the Division of Classification in the National 
Archives, is on leave at the request of Secretary Ickes and has gone to 
acquaint the republics of South America with the purposes of the Second 
Congress of the International Committee on Large Dams and the Third 
World Power Conference. These conferences are to be held in Washington 
in September. Dr. Hill on this trip will also inspect the archives establish- 
‘ments of the countries he visits. He left on February rr and will be back 
in Washington by the end of April. 


Professor E. L. Bogart of the University of Illinois is spending a 
semester’s leave of absence in Europe. 


Dr. James Alton James has been elected president of the Illinois His- 
torical Society, succeeding the late Dr. Otto L. Schmidt. 


At the University of Chicago Louis Gottschalk has been promoted to 
be professor of Modern history, the appointment beginning last October; 
Herrlee G. Creel was appointed instructor in Chinese history and language 
in January; and J. Fred Rippy has been appointed professor of American 
history, his work to begin next October. 


Announcement is made of the appointment of visiting professors for the 
summer sessions of the following universities: British Columbia, F. Lee 
Benns; California | Berkeley], Lawrence Kinnaird for the Intersession, 
Joseph B. Lockey, Klaus Mehnert; [Los Angeles], David Saville Muzzey; 
Colorado, William C. Binkley; Columbia, Charles W. Cole, Henry S. Com- 
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mager, Carl Stephenson, A. A. Vasiliev; Cornell, Leo Gershoy; Harvard, 
Dietrich Gerhard, R. F. Nichols, F. L. Nussbaum, S. M. Pargellis; Johns 
Hopkins, St. Julien Ravenel Childs; Indiana, John D. Barnhart, Harry 
Howard; Michigan, P. A. Martin, R. N. Reynolds; Minnesota, Curtis H. 
Walker, first term, Reginald I. Lovell, second term; Missouri, Edward 
Everett Dale, Glenn W. Gray, John W. Oliver; Northwestern, George M. 
Dutcher; Pennsylvania State, A. T. Volwiler, O. H. Wedel; Southern Cali- 
fornia, James A. James, Clarence Perkins; Texas, L. B. Schmidt for the 
first term, R. N. Richardson and Ralph Steen for the second term, J. A. 
Barnes, Cardinal Goodwin, J. O. Van Hook, C. F. Ward for both terms; 
Washington, W. B. Hesseltine; West Virginia, Harold J. Grimm and O. D. 
Lambert for the first term, Walter Prescott Webb for the second term; 
Wisconsin, Louis M. Sears, 


GENERAL 


General review: Henri Sée, Histoire économique ef sociale, .1932-1933 
[concl’d] (Rev. Hist., Nov.); P. Henry, Histoire de Roumanie (ibid.). 


The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Historical 
Association, held at Boston, December 26-28, is reported the most successful 
in that association’s history. The Presidential Address of Professor Jeremiah 
D. M. Ford had as its theme the Ciceronian Dictum of History (Catholic 
Historical Review, XXI, 385-399). Nine other papers were read, and there 
were three luncheon conferences at one of which Professor Samuel E. 
Morison discussed the “Catholic Traditions of Early Harvard”. Mr. Daniel 
Sargent was elected president, Professor Herbert C. F. Bell first vice-presi- 
dent, the Very Rev. Dr. Valentine T. Schaaf, O. F. M., second vice-president, 
the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Peter Guilday secretary, and the Rev. Dr. John K. Cart- 
wright treasurer. 


The Naval War College has issued International Law Situations with 
Solutions and Notes, 1934 (Government Printing Office, pp. 126, 75 cents)! 
prepared, as for many previous years, by Professor George Grafton Wilson. 


A Dictionary of American English on Historical Principles, upon which 
work has been proceeding for a decade at the University of Chicago, under 
the general editorship of Sir William Craigie, and with the assistance of 
many volunteer workers, is now approaching the period of publication, the 
"exact time being dependent upon receiving a sufficient number of subscrip- 
tions. It is planned to issue the dictionary in twenty parts at a total price 


of $50. 


The Council of the Royal Historical Society has announced a plan of 
publishing a list of Writings on English History to begin with the year 1934. 


1 Volumes mentioned in the Historical News were published in 1935 unless another 
date is indicated. 
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It is intended to correspond to similar works in the United States, France, 
and Germany, Writings on' American History, Répertoire bibliographique 
de l'histoire de France, and Jahresberichte der deutschen Geschichte. Mr. 
A. T. Milne, the editor of the work, is to enter upon his duties on July x. 


The Fondation Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth is distributing to sub- 
scribers cards recording references to books and articles on the different 
problems of Egyptian archaeology and philology. It expects to send out 
annually approximately 600 such cards. It hopes to receive notice from 
scholars of articles in this field, especially those which appear in reviews 
not designated as Egyptological. Subscriptions to this service cost ro belgas, 
sent by draft to the Fondation, Brussels. l 


The November number of the Annales d'histoire économique et sociale 
‘is a special number, the first of a series, devoted to “Les techniques, l’histoire 
et la vie”. After introductory “Réflexions sur l’histoire des techniques”, by 
Lucien Febvre, there are two monographs: “Avénement et conquétes du 
moulin à eau”, by Marc Bloch; and “Les transformations du gouvernail”, 
by G. de la Roërie. Then follow a portrait, “Frédéric Winslow Taylor: 
L’optimisme d’un ingénieur”, by G. Friedmann, and an “enquête” on “La 
forge de village”, by Lucien Febvre. The general reviews emphasize the 
same phases of history. It is not necessary to insist on the importance of 
this number. 


A work of interest to the student of geographic influences in history is 
Manuel géographique de politique européenne, vol. I (Paris, Delagrave, 
1936, pp. 472, 123 illustrations, go fr.), by Jacques Ancel. 


A dozen years ago H. Aschehoug, a prominent publishing house in 
Oslo, undertook to bring out an extensive history of the Norwegian . people 
in which the emphasis should be laid on social and economic life and con- 
ditions. The work was assigned to four eminent scholars, with the under- 
standing that each was to have full freedom to deal with his period from his 
own point of view. Edvard Bull, who was to write the history of the later 
Middle Ages, died before his assignment was finished and his part of the 
task was taken up and completed by Sigvald Hasund. The publication began 
in 1929 and the series was brought to completion in 1935. While all the 
volumes (there are ten in all) have their individual excellences, Haakon 

Shetelig’s treatment of the Norwegian people in its prehistoric and early 
"historic centuries and Sverre Steen’s account of the Dano-Norwegian period 
(1500-1814) have called forth the greatest praise (Det norske folks liv og 
historie gjennem tidene, by Edvard Bull, Wilhelm Keilhau, eż al.}. L.M. L. 


Two important contributions have recently been made upon the problem 
of war: The Causes of War and the Conditions of Peace (Longmans, 
Green, pp. xi, 148, $2.00), by Quincy Wright, professor of International Law 
at the University of Chicago, and By Pacific Means (Yale University Press, 
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pp. vi, 200, $2.50), by Manley O. Hudson, member of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration. Professor Wright’s volume is made up of lectures delivered 
at the Graduate Institute of Internationa! Studies in Geneva. In his preface 
he explains that they constitute a prospectus of the synthesis toward which 
he and his colleagues at Chicago have been working since 1927, in a project 
of which he is the director. In addition to the five lectures there is a 
substantial list of books and articles on the general subject. Professor 
Hudson’s volume consists of four addresses delivered last March at the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. About half of the volume is devoted 
to documents illustrative of the questions involved, from The Hague Con- 
vention of 1907 to the Saavedra-Lamas Anti-War Treaty of October, 1933. 


The occasion of the writing of Woman's Education Begins: the Rise of 
the Women’s Colleges (Wheaton College Press, pp. xi, 295, $2.00), by 
Louise Schutz Boas, was the hundredth anniversary of Wheaton College. 
The author does not emphasize Wheaton in this study, but traces the general 
development of women’s colleges during the period of organization in the 
thirties to the end of the nineteenth century. She emphasizes the “social 
conditions which brought about the education of women”. It is interesting 
to see the influence of the Civil War in this connection. E. D. S. 


Among the notable books which deal with the problems of the present 
in the light of past experience are Farewell to Revolution (W. W. Norton, 
pp. xv, 380, $3.00), by Everett Dean Martin; The Man with a Country 
(Bobbs-Merrill, pp. 334, $2.50), by Frederick Palmer; and Hold Fast the 
Middle Way (Little, Brown, pp. xi, 238, $1.75), by John Dickinson. 


Professor Boutelle Ellsworth Lowe has revised and enlarged his The 
International Protection of Labor: International Labor Organization, His- 
tory and Law (Macmillan, pp. lxxiii, 594, $3.50), originally published in 
1921. The treatment now includes the story of the movement through the 
Eighteenth Session at Geneva in 1934. 


Among the personages described in Four Independents (Sheed and 
Ward, pp. 243, $2.00), by Daniel Sargent, is Orestes A. Brownson. Another 
is Paul Claudel, formerly French ambassador. 


Honoring the seventieth birthday of Professor Hans Nirrnheim, former 
director of the State Archives of Hamburg and president of the Society for 
Hamburg History, his colleagues and students presented to him a collection 
of twelve essays and lectures published under the title Festschrift Hans 
Nirrnheim (Hamburger Geschichtliche Beiträge, Boysen and Maasch, 
Hamburg, pp. 244, 2.50 M.). All but one of the articles deal with some 
phase of the history of Hamburg or some personality connected with the 
development of the city. Most interesting to American readers, perhaps, is 
F. Keutgen’s twenty-five page study of the “Origin and Development of 
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the German Hansa”. The last section of the book is devoted to a complete 
bibliography of Nirrnheim’s works. M. S. E. 


Professor T. W. Rikers Short History of Modern Europe (Macmillan, 
pp. xiii, 890, $3.50) is intended primarily for underclassmen. It makes a 
novel approach to the subject in a long introduction entitled “The Coming 
of the Modern Age”, with excursions into the period before to furnish a 
setting. No separate sections are given to the Renaissance or the Reforma- 
tion. The style is vigorous and attractive. The volume is well equipped 
with maps and reference lists. 


J. Hampden Jackson has edited a textbook on a novel plan. Entitled 
A Modern History of Europe, 1046-1918 (Harpers, pp. 1236, $3.00), it is 
divided into four parts, 1046-1494, 1494-1714, 1714-1815, 1815-1918. The 
section on the Middle Ages is assigned to a Roman Catholic, Oliver J. G. 
Welch, on the supposition that no one without an “inner knowledge of the 
spirit of Catholicism” can describe medievalism. In the second section, by 
C. J. Péennethorne Hughes, stress is laid upon economic changes, in the 
third, by H. E. Howard, on diplomacy, and in the fourth, by P. C. Gordon 
Walker, “the history of the nineteenth century has been shown as leading 
to the War”. 


In The Symbols of Government (Yale University Press, pp. vi, 278, 
$2.50) Professor Thurman W. Arnold proceeds on the theory that “Institu- 
tions . . . develop institutional habits. ... They build for themselves little 
dramas, and play varied rôles.” He means by symbols of government “the 
ceremonies and theories of. social institutions”. Analysis of our judicial 
system is made under the caption of “Trial by Combat”. 


À survey to list all motion pictures which have an educational value is 
being conducted jointly by the U. S. Office of Education and the American 
Council on Education in Washington. This includes not only the strict 
classroom film, but subjects useful to medical students, scientific workers, 
vocational classes, CCC camps, teachers, and other specialized educational 
groups. The survey is being made under a grant from the General Educa- 
tion Board (Rockefeller) and is part of the work being carried on by the 
American Council on Education in connection with its sponsorship of the 
proposed American Educational Film Institute. More than 10,000 film 
catalogue cards have been mailed to 1800 sources of films in this country. 
Both agencies co-operating in this survey desire that this central information 
file be made as complete as possible. Further information may be obtained 
from the American Council on Education at 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 


D. C. 


For a period of ten weeks, from June 22 to August 29, the University of 
California will conduct intensive instruction in the Russian language—one 
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course for beginners, and one for persons with some knowledge of Russian. 
This work is offered by the University in co-operation with the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, as a continuation of the inter-university project which 
began with the Russian Language Section of the Harvard Summer School 
of 1934 and was carried on at Columbia during the Summer of 1935. The 
courses are intended for persons of exceptional qualifications who have a 
specific need for the languages as a tool for use in some field of science or 
of scholarship. The Summer Session Office of the University of California 
is prepared to furnish detailed information upon request. 


The Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America will hold its 
Eleventh Annual Seminar in Cuernavaca and Mexico City from July 9 to 
July 29. Detailed information may be had of Hubert Herring, 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Professor W. Menzies Whitelaw, of Sarah Lawrence College, will again 
direct Queen’s University Summer School of Historical Research at Ottawa. 
The school is in session from July 3 to August 14. 


Articles: Carlton J. H. Hayes, History and the Present (Social Studies, 
Feb.); Francis W. Coker, American Traditions concerning Property and 
Liberty [Presidential Address, American Political Science Association] 
(Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Feb.); Charles H. Wesley, The Reconstruction of 
History (Jour. Negro Hist., Oct.); J. A. R. Marriott, History and Politics 
(Quar. Rev., Jan.); David Thomson, The Philosophy of Writing History 
(ibid.); C. H. Mcllwain, Government by Law (Foreign Affairs, Jan.); 
Charles Warren, Safeguards to Neutrality (ibid.); A. V. Judges, Les 
archives privées et l'histoire: Pour la conservation et l'utilisation des archives 
d'entreprises en Grande Bretagne (An. Hist. Ec. et Soc., Sept.); Richard 
Hartshorne, Recent Developments in Political Geography [II] (Am. Pol. 
Sci. Rev., Dec.); Georges Vadja, L’état actuel des recherches sur les origines 
de l'Islam (Rev. Synthèse, Dec.); Max Gunzenhäuser, Die Leistungen des 
Auslandes auf dem Gebiet der Weltkriegsbibliographie (Berl. Monatsh., 
Feb.); James Hornell, British Coracles (Mariner’s Mirror, Jan.); Charles 
F. McCombs, compiler, French Printing through 1650: a Check List of 
Books in the New York Public Library (Bull. New York Public Library, 
Feb.); David Riesman, Three Quarters of a Century of Medical Progress 
(Sci. Monthly, Feb.}; G. Wrede, Zur historischen Raumforschung in Nord- 
westdeutschland (Fist. Zeitsch., Jan.); Walter Fitzgerald, The Impact of 
Western Civilization on Negro Africa (Geograph. Rev., Jan.). 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


The following reports of recent excavations and new discoveries are 
worthy of notice: The Oriental Institute report on the Near East, by C. R. 
Hughes, in the American Journal of Semitic Languages for January; R. 
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Ghirshman’s report on excavations at Tepe Sialk in Syria, XVI, no. 3; K. 
Bittel and H. G. Guterbock on the fourth campaign at Bogaz Kôi in the 
Abhandlungen of the Prussian Academy, 1935, no. 1; H. Goldman on exca- 
vations at Tarsus in 1935, C. W. Blegen on those at Troy, J. L. Caskey on 
new inscriptions from Troy, T. L. Shear on the Agora excavations, and E. 
P. Blegen’s news items from Athens, all in the American Journal of Archae- 
ology for December; reviews of excavations and discoveries in 1934, by P. 
Lemerle, in the Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, LIX, no. 1, and of 
archaeology in Greece, 1934-1935, by H. G. G. Payne, in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, LV, no. 2; an account of discoveries at Olynthus, by D. M. 
Robinson, in Die Antike, XI, no. 4; reviews of Gallo-Roman antiquities, by 
A. Grenier, of Narbonese finds, by R. Demangel, and finds in Holland, by 
A. Roes, in the Revue des études anciennes for December; and finally re- 
ports on Roman Britain, 1934, in the Journal of Roman Studies, XXV, no. 2. 


In Bursian’s Jahresbericht, vol. CCLI, J. Mesk reviews the literature on 
Xenophon, 1930-1934, and A. Hauser that on Plutarch’s Lives, 1909-1934; 
in vol. CCLIIT T. Lenschau surveys the literature on Greek history, 1932- 
1934, and H. Kasten continues his review of the progress of Greek epigraphy 
from 1895 to 1934 to include Galatia, Isauria, Pisidia, and Pamphylia. 
Mention must be made of M. N. Tod’s masterly review of the literature on 
Greek inscriptions, 1933-1934, in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, LV, no. 2. 


Some archaeological articles of historical importance include Y. Be- 
quignon’s Thessalian studies in the Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, 
LIX, no. 1; some notes on early Greek inscriptions on metal, by S. Casson, 
in the American Journal of Archaeology for December; interpretations of 
reliefs of Phalerum, Rhodes, and Chios, by H. Bloch, in the Rivista di filo- 
logia for September; and R. von Uslar on German pottery from Kastell 
Zugmantel in the Taunus as evidence of German settlement, in Kho, 


XXVIII, no. 3. 


The following articles have some importance for their criticisms of 
ancient documents and literary sources: S. Accame on elections of Athenian 
strategoi in the fifth century in Rivista di filologia for September; M. L. 
Kambanis on the chronology of Athenian coinage, G. Daux’s epigraphical 
notes, L. Robert’s studies in the inscriptions and topography of Central 
Greece, and P. Flaceliére on third century inscriptions of Delphi, all in the 
Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, LIX, no. 1; A. Momigliano on some 
dates in the life of Epicurus in Rivista di filologia for September; A, Wil- 
helm on the letter of King Antigonus to the Teians in Kio, XXVIII, no. 3; 
J. E. Fontenrose’s notes on Milesian inscriptions in the American Journal 
of Philology for January; E. Kalinka on the saga of Rome’s founding in 
Neue Jahrbücher, XI, no. 5; G. De Sanctis on Callimachus and Horatius 
Cocles in the Rivista di filologia for September; K. Siegler’s studies in 
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Plutarch in the Rheinisches Museum, LXXXIV, no. 4; and L. Herrmann 
on the prodigy of the Rubicon in the December number of the Revue des 
études anciennes. 


The following articles possess some importance for students of ancient 
economic history: Herodotus’s trade route to the Siberian Issedoni, by R. 
Hennig, in Klio, XXVIII, no. 3; the upkeep of “sacred houses” on Delos, 
by P. H. Davis, in the Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, LIX, no. 1; 
Sir George Macdonald on the dating-values of Samian ware, A. Blakeway 
on some aspects of the earliest hellenization of Latium and Etruria, and 
D. B. Harden on Romano-Syrian glasses with mould-blown inscriptions, 
all in the Journal of Roman Studies, XXV, no. 2; W. Schwahn on the ser- 
vices of the Sicilian Decumani in Hermes, LXX, no. 4; M. Hofmann on the 
last Quintilii Vari and their villa at Tivoli in Historische Vierteljahrschrift, 
XXX, no. 2; T. Frank on the export tax of Spanish harbors in the American 
Journal of Philology for January; C. H. Sutherland on the state of the im- 
perial treasury at Domitian’s death in the Journal of Roman Studies, XXV, 
no. 2; and finally, A. Séguin’s study of petroleum in antiquity in the Janu- 
ary number of the Revue des questions historiques. 


Professor G. D. Hadzsits’s book on Lucretius and his Influence, in Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome series (Longmans, 1935), most concerns students 
of literature and philosophy. It is a book of considerable literary charm, and 
gives a good picture both of the relation of Lucretius to his own times and 
the regard of later periods for him. 


The Greek ostraca of the Charles Edwin Wilbur collection in the 
Museum of Brooklyn have been published by Claire Préaux under the 
auspices of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences and the Queen 
Elizabeth Egyptological Foundation. There are 78 documents, mostly tax 
receipts, of types which can be paralleled elsewhere in larger collections. 
Each text is published with a translation and a good commentary. The 
whole is arranged for convenience according to whether the tax was paid 
in money or in kind, and was of Ptolemaic or of Roman date. There are 
also a few administrative documents, a permit granted by a histonarches, 
administration of goods confiscated by the state, lists of persons liable to the 
corvée, etc. 


Articles: A. Scharff, Neues zur Frage der ältesten agyptisch-babylon- 
ischen Kulturbezichungen (Zeitsch. f. Agypt. Sprache, LXXI, no. 2); H. 
Kees, Kulttopographische und mythologische Beiträge (ibid.); J. W. Jack, 
La situation religieuse d'Israel au temps d’Achab (Rev. Hist. Religions, 
Dec.); C. H. Gordon, Fratriarchy in the Old Testament (Jour. Bibl. Lit., 
Dec.); A. Brock-Utne, “Der Feind”: Die alttestamentliche Satansgestalt im 
Lichte der sozialen Verhältnisse des nahen Orients (Klio, XXVIII, no. 3); 
Edward Robertson, The Disruption of Israel’s Monarchy—Before and After 
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(Bull. John Rylands Library, Jan.); F. Matz, Die kretisch-mykenische Kul- 
tur und ihre alteuropäischen Beziehungen (Zeitsch. f. Ethnol., LXVI); A. 
R. Burn, Dates in Early Greek History (Jour. Hell. Stud., LV, no. 2); J. A. 
O. Larsen, Pertoeci in Crete (Class. Philol., Jan.); L. Pearson, Propaganda 
in the Archidamian War (ibid.); F. Miltner, Pro Leonida (Klio, XXVIII, 
no. 3); A. Solari, Intorno alla reazione sociale del 408-410 (1bid.); F. 
Graefe, Die Operationen des Antalkidas im Hellespont (ibid.); A. Semenov, 
Hypereides und Phryne (ibid.); M. Hadas, Observations on Athenian 
Women (Class. Weekly, Feb. 3); G. Daux, Craton, Eumène II et Attale II 
(Bull. Corr. Hell., LIX, no. 1); H. Henne, Note sur le début du règne con- 
joint de Philemétor et d’Euergéte II (Rev. Etudes Anc., Dec.); M. Guar- 
ducci, Orgeoni e tiasoti (Riv. Filol., Sept.); E. T. Sage and A. J. Wegner, 
Administrative Commissions and the Official Career, 218-167 B. C. (Class. 
Philol., Jan.); F. L. Jones, Crassus, Caesar, Catiline (Class. Weekly, Jan. 
27); S. L. Mohler, Sentina rei publicae: Campaign Issues, 63 B. C. (ibid. 
Jan. 20); A. Schulten, Die Schlacht bei Munda (Rhein. Museum, LXXXIV, 
no. 4); E. Bickermann, Uzilitas Crucis: Observations sur les récits du procès 
deYésus dans les Evangiles canoniques (Rev. Hist. Rel., Dec.); F. Taeger, 
Zum Kampf gegen den antiken Herrscherkult (Archiv £. Religionswis- 
sensch., XXXII, nos. 3-4); W. M. Calder, Silius Italicus in Asia (Class. 
Rev, Dec.); A. Neumann, Kritische Beiträge zur römischen Heeresdisciplin 
des 1. und 2. Jahrhunderts n. Chr. (Klio. XXVIII, no. 3); id., Das augus- 
teischhadrianische Armeereglement und Vegetius (Class. Philol., Jan.). 
T. R. S. B. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Isis for December publishes the Forty-third critical bibliography of the 
history and philosophy of science and of the history of civilization to the 
end of February, 1935. This survey refers especially to the fourteenth 
century and to Asia. 


In an unusual place, forming No. 22 of the Subsidia Hagiographica 
published by the Society of Bollandists at Brussels, will be found a curious 
body of material concerning Henry VI of England, Henrici VI Angliae 
Regis miracula postuma (pp. 262 of prolegomena and 328 of text), edited 
from British Museum MS. Royal 13. C. VIII. It contains many narratives 
taken down from the lips of pilgrims by canons of Windsor, and especially 
by Dean John Morgan, and presents some useful material respecting the 
king’s reign and death, as well as matter illustrative of contemporary 
manners. J.F.J. 


The old and much controverted problem of the origin of a privileged 
aristocracy in the Northern kingdoms has been made the subject of a study 
by Karl-Erik Löfquist entitled Om riddarväsen och frälse íi nordisk medeltid 
(Lund, pp. xv, 279). While admitting the possibility of native origins, the 
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author’ is inclined to emphasize the influence of baronial systems in neigh- 
boring lands. eda M. L. 


The second volume of the Correspondance of Loup de Ferrières, edited 
and translated into French by Léon Levillain (Société d’Edition “Les Belles 
Lettres”), covers the years 847-862. Vol. I for the years 829-847 appeared in 
1927 (Honoré Champion). Besides the Latin and French texts, the second 
volume has the index for the two volumes, additions and corrections for 
vol. I, and a Concordance des éditions. This is No. 16 of Les classiques de 
l’histoire de France. G. C. B. 


As one might suppose, the conclusions of Dr. Max Hackelsperger, the 
author of Bibel und mittelalterlicher Reichsgedanhe: Studien und Beiträge 
. sum Gebrauch der Bibel im Streit zwischen Kaisertum und Papsitum zur 
Zeit der Salier (Bottrop i. W., Wilhelm Postberg, 1934, pp. xvii, 137), are 
that the Bible was a most highly esteemed weapon in the Investiture Con- 
flict. He points out, though, that it was a weapon used not so much for 
compelling arguments as for striking force and real punch in that fanatical 
battle of opinion. E. D. Si 


Articles: G. Bardy, Faux et fraudes littéraires dans l'antiquité chrétienne 
[I] (Rev. Hist. Ecclés., Jan.); J. Gazay, De l'influence des moins irlandais 
dans l'Église provençale au début du moyen âge (An. Midi, July); J. N. L. 
Myres, The Teutonic Settlement of Northern England [Historical Revision, 
LXXX] (History, Dec.); J. Declareuil, Aux origines conjuguées de l'Évan- 
gile et de l'État allemand (Rev. Ques. Hist., Nov.); P. Bonenfant, La notice 
de donation du domaine de Leeuw à l'église de Cologne et le problème de 
la colonisation saxonne en Brabant (Rev. Belge Philol. et Hist., Sept.); E. 
Sabbe, L’importation des tissus orientaux en Europe occidentale au haut 
moyen âge, IX et X° siècles [I] (ibid.); Nils Aberg, Det nordiska stenal- 
dersomradet [the geographical limits of the stone age in the North] (Forn- 
vannen); Gunnar Ekholm, Gallisk-Skandinaviska förbindelser under üldre 
kejsartid (1bid.); Philip Grierson, Eudes 1°, évêque de Beauvais (Moyen 
Age, July); Willi Koemel, Beiträge zur Verfassungsgeschichte Roms in 10. 
Jahrhundert (Hist. Jahrbuch, XLV, no. 4); Karl Pivec, Die Briefsammlung 
Gerberts von Aurillac (Mitteil. Österr. Inst. f. Geschichtsf., XLIX, nos. 1-2); 
Philip Grierson, A Visit of Earl Harold to Flanders, 1056 (Eng. Hist. Rev., 
Jan.); H. E. Butler, Some new pages of Giraldus Cambrensis (Medium 
Aevum, Oct.); Albert Brackmann, Reichspolitik und Ostpolitik im frühen 
Mittelalter (Sitzungsber. Preuss. Akad. der Wissenschaften, Philol.-Hist. 
KI, 1935, XXXII); Bernhard Stasiewski, Die Anfänge der Regierung 
Bolestaw Chrobrys (Zeitsch. f. Osteur. Gesch., 1935, no. 4); Georges Espinas, 
Pour une histoire urbaine comparée: Villes italiennes et villes flamandes 
(Rev. Synthèse, Dec.); P. Thomas, Le movement franciscain dans la région 
lyonnaise au XII siècle (Études Francis, Sept.); D. von Kralok, Die 
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Heimat der Nibelungen: Ein Beitrag zur Klärung des Verhältnisses 
zwischen mittelaltlicher Dichtung und Geschichte (Byzant. Zeitsch., XXXV, 
no. 2); C. H: Taylor, New Texts on the Assembly of 1302 (Speculum, 
Jan.); H. S. Lucas, Diplomatic Relations between England and Flanders, 
1329-1336 (ibid.); F. M. Powicke, The Archbishop of Rouen, John de 
Harcourt, and Simon de Montfort (Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan.); Anthony Steel, 
English Government Finance, 1377-1413 [1] (zbid.); H. G. Richardson, 
Heresy and the Lay Power under Richard II (ibid.); C. R. Cheney, Norwich 
Cathedral Priory in the Fourteenth Century (Bull. John Rylands Library, 
Jan.); H. Focillon, Une forteresse franque de Syrie [Crac des Chevaliers] 
(An. Midi, July); J. Ferté, Rapports de la Somme d’Alexandre de Hales 
dans son “De fide’ avec Philippe le Chancelier (Recherch. Théol. Anc. et 
Méd:, Oct.); J. Koch, Neue Aktenstiicke zu dem gegen Wilhelm Ockham in 
Avignon geführten Prozess (ibid); F. Valls-Taberner,, La cour comtale 
barcelonaise (Rev. Hist. Droit Fr. et Étr., Oct.); M. C. Daviso, Filippo senza 
terra: La sua rebellione nel 1462 e le sue relazione con Francesco Sforza e 
Luigi IX (Riv. Stor. Ital., Jan.); Karl Fiehn, Die Geschichte der Marien- 
klôster Harsefelde (Rosenfelde) und Stade (Hist. Vierteljahr., Nov.); J. de 
Sturber, Une démarche politique inconnue de Jean III, duc de Brabant, 
1337-1338 (Rev. Belge Phil. et Hist., Oct.); H. Nelis, Style d’Utrecht aux 
quatre métiers à la fin du moyen âge (ibid.); A. D. Menuet, Latin MSS. of 
the ‘Nicomachean Ethics’ à la Bibliothèque nationale (ibid.); W. Kienast, 
Die Anfänge des europäischen Staatensystems im späteren Mittelalter 
(Hist. Zeitsch., Jan.); B.-A. Pocquet du Haut-Jussé, Le connétable de Riche- 
mont seigneur bourguignon (An. Bourgogne, Dec.); A. Voisin, Le ‘mute- 
maque du 26 juin 1477: Notes sur l'opinion à Dijon au lendemain de la 
Réunion (ibid.); Paul Jeulin, Un grand ‘Honneur anglais: Aperçus sur le 
‘Comté’ de Richmond en Angleterre (An. Bretagne, XLII, nos. 3-4); G. G. 
Coulton, Nationalism in the Middle Ages (Cam. Hist. Jour., 1935, no. 1); 
Oscar Albert Johnsen, Norges nedgang i senmiddelalderen [Norwegian 
decline in the later Middle Ages] (Nordisk Tidskr., 1935, no. 6); Johan 
Schreiner, Norge og Unionskongedémmet i det 14. århundrede [Norway 
and the union‘in the fourteenth century] (Hist. Tidsskr. [Norw.], 1935, 
no. 4); Mary C. Welborn, Studies in Medieval Metrology (Isis, Dec.); A. A. 
Vasiliev, The Foundation of the Empire of Trebizond (Speculum, Jan.). 
G.C. B. 


FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES 


It seems likely that most scholars will continue to prefer some of the 
older studies about Joan to this new book by Mr. Milton Waldman (Joan 
of Arc, Little, Brown, pp. 338, $3.50); none will take seriously the blurb 
implying that at last the Maid has been rescued from a “stifling envelope 
of legend”; and some may be disposed to find occasional errors of fact or 
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emphasis. Nevertheless all will probably agree that here is a vivid, well- 
written retelling of a unique, dramatic story. The author bases his tale on 
the accumulated research of the past half century, making available in 
popular and attractive, if somewhat summary, form the results of much 
scholarship. Joan and her Voices still remain as much an enigma as before, 
even if Mr. Waldman suggests that she may have had some clairvoyant 
power. It is also still possible to have doubts as to whether or not she was a 
military genius despite the author’s arguments that she was. Needless to 
say this volume does not endorse Seignobos’s comment that Joan was merely 
an Armagnac partisan. R. A. N. 


The three lectures included in the volume entitled The Medical Man and 
the Witch during the Renaissance, by Gregory Zilboorg, M.D. [The Hideyo 
Noguchi Lectures, Institute of the History of Medicine, The Johns Hopkins 
University] (Johns Hopkins Press, 1935, pp. x, 215, $2.50), may be of some 
interest to the general reader but have no value for the advanced student. 
They deal with such well-worn topics as the Malleus maleficarum and the 
work of Johannes Weyer, as our author spells it, with some reference to the 
present interest in the history of psychiatry. Like other recent works on 
witchcraft, the devil, and the belief in demons, this work suffers from a 
lack of knowledge of previous medieval discussion of such points. L. T. 


The fifth and concluding volume of Urkunden zur Schweizer Geschichte 
aus österreichischen Archiven (Basel, Birkhauser, pp. 383), edited by Rudolf 
Thommen, covers the period from 1480 to 1499, the year of the peace of 
Basel. The documents incidentally throw considerable light upon imperial 
relations. 


The aim of the small volume entitled L’annoblissement en France au 
temps de François I (Alcan, 1934, pp. 216, 15 fr.), by Jean Richard Bloch, 
is to find a definition of noble status, rather than remain content with 
enumerating certain honors, franchises, rights, and privileges usually asso- 
ciated with it. There were three general ways of reaching such a status, by 
prescription, by becoming part of a collectivity, a member of a court, for 
example, and by receiving a grant from the crown. To attain a satisfactory 
definition of ennoblement in all these categories, the author explains, we 
must go to royal acts and to decisions in contentious cases, as well as to the 
treatises of the early jurists. He has chosen the reign of Francis because it 
marks a transition period. The era of the military or feudal nobility had 
come to a close; the modern state was beginning. M. Bloch’s conclusions 
are based upon a wide examination of documentary material preserved in 
the great French collections. One of his most interesting chapters is a 
catalogue of 183 persons who received nobility by grant from Francis, 
including in many cases ample quotations from the documents. 


The Belgian Commission royale d’histoire has issued a volume of im- 
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portant documents upon the aftermath of the “Ladies Peace”, Correspon- 
dance de Marguerite d'Autriche et de ses ambassadeurs à la Cour de France 
concernant l'exécution du Traité de Cambrai, 1529-1530 (Lamertin, pp. 
xxv, 270), edited by Ghislaine de Boom. They come from the Lalaing 
family archives and have been hitherto practically inaccessible. They are in 
two parts, the first including the correspondence between Marguerite and 
her envoys, Philippe de Lalaing and Francis de Bonvalot. There is also 
some correspondence exchanged with the ambassadors of the Emperor 
Charles. In the second part are letters from Philippe Lalaing to his father, 
Antoine, the principal confident of Marguerite. There are also the father’s 
replies, The manuscripts are copies, made apparently by a secretary of 
Lalaing. Those who recall the bitterness of the strife between Francis I and 
_the emperor even after peace was formally concluded will welcome the 
additional light which this correspondence throws upon the whole situation. 


Erik XIV’s engelska underhandlingar, by Ingvar Andersson (Lund, pp. 
viii, 192), is an account of the negotiations carried on by the erratic Swedish 
king with the government of Elizabeth in the first decade of the queen’s 
reign. These are concerned largely with Erik’s proposal to marry Elizabeth; 
but the author believes that, in addition to achieving a brilliant marriage, 
the king hoped to promote Swedish trade and to secure a powerful ally 
against the menacing power of his Danish neighbor. L. M.L. 


Catholicism, Protestantism, and Capitalism, by Amintore Fanfani (Sheed 
and Ward, pp. v, 224, $2.00), is a concise, scholarly, and liberal contribution 
to a theme that has occupied a prominent place in the minds of historians 
of economic thought and institutions and has a considerable literature. The 
author is a lecturer in economic history in the University of the Sacred 
Heart, Milan, whose previous writings have added to our knowledge of the 
earlier stages of capitalism in Italy. He displays no ecclesiastical or national 
bias and is well equipped to discuss the ethical antecedents and elements 
involved in the conflict between the medieval and the modern economic 
order. : V. S.C. 


Articles: John Bigelow, The So-Called Bartholomew Columbus Map of 
1506 (Geograph. Rev., Oct.); Louis Philippart, Essai sur le mot et la notion 
d'Humanisme (Rev. Synthèse, Dec.); K. Pleyer, Die Reichweite der 
deutschen Reformation (Hist. Zeitsch., Jan.); H. Wopfner, Die Forschung 
nach den Ursachen des Bauernkrieges und ihre Förderung durch die Ge- 
schichtliche Volkskunde (ibid., Nov.); Friedrich Lammert, Streit um die 
Kurwiirde zwischen Sachsen-Lauenburg und Sachsen-Wittenberg (Hist. 
Vierteljahr., Nov.); Joseph Rouault, L’humanisme de Joachim du Bellay, 
angevin, et le regret de la Patrie (Rev. Ques. Hist., Jan.); G. Constant, Le 
changement doctrinal dans l'Église anglicane sous Edouard VI [concl’d] 
(Rev. Hist. Ecclés., Jan.); André E. Sayous, Le commerce de Melchior Man- 
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lich et Cie d’ Augsburg à Marseille et dans toute la Mediterranée entre 1571 
et 1574 (Rev. Hist., Nov.); Lynn Thorndike, Conrad Heingarter in Zurich 
Manuscripts, Especially his Medical Advice to the Duchess of Bourbon 
(Bull. Inst. of Hist. of Med., Feb.); John W. Draper, Political Themes in 
Shakespeare's Later Plays (Jour. Eng. and Ger. Philol., Jan.); G. E. Fussell: 
and V. G. B. Atwater, Farmers’ Goods and Chattels, 1500-1800 (History, 
Dec.). 


Documents: Abbé Legros, ed., Le “Thrésor de l'Eglise Parroichial 
Nostre-Dame d’Alenczon” à la fin de l'occupation anglaise (Rev. Ques. 
Hist., Jan.). 


SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


General review: Henry Bertram Hill, The Constitutions of Continental 
Europe, 1789-1813 (Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar.). 


Trois siècles d'histoire antillaise: Martinique et Guadeloupe de 1635 à 
nos jours, by Alfred Martineau, professor at the Collége de France, and L. 
P. May, archivist (Société de l'Histoire des Colonies Françaises, pp. 282, 25 
fr.), is a pioneer effort to stimulate research in the field of French Antillian 
history. Unlike the British West Indies, France’s Caribbean colonies have 
suffered singular neglect at the hands of specialists in modern colonization. 
A partial explanation may be found in the lack of guides and similar tools 
which serve the double purpose of developing interest and facilitating 
investigation. In the present work political, social, and economic happenings 
in each of the several possessions are grouped under the five periods 1635- 
1674, 1674-1763, 1763-1802, 1802-1848, 1848-1935. A list of administrators, 
brief sketches of persons prominent in the islands’ history, a selective 
bibliography and excellent reproductions of rare old maps will aid materially 
in making the volume serve its avowed purpose. L. J. R. 


The study entitled Histoire politique, économique, et sociale de la Mar- 
tinique sous l'ancien régime, 1635-1789 (Marcel Rivière, pp. 337, 40 fr.), 
undertaken by Cabuzel Andréa Banbuck, a native Martiniquan, was pub- 
lished in conjunction with the tercentenary of the island’s settlement. While 
broader in scope than L. P. May’s Histoire économique de la Martinique, 
1635-1763 (Paris, 1930), it fails to attain the high standards of scholarship ` 
set by the latter. The large amount of duplication occasions regret that the 
author did not devote himself exclusively to either political or social devel- 
opments which would have permitted a really significant contribution to the 
literature of European expansion. Undue dependence has been placed on 
readily accessible printed material. The frontispiece reproduces an excellent 
map prepared in the ministry of the marine in 1758. The appendixes in- 
clude a useful list of administrators. As usual with such Féench works there 


is no index. L.J. R. 
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Historians will be interested in Letters of Jonathan Swift to Charles 
Ford (Clarendon Press) admirably edited by Professor David Nichol Smith. 
Some of the letters passed in the eventful summer of 1714; others throw, 
light on the incidents attending the publication of Gulliver. 


No. 3, vol. V of the Humanistic Studies published by the Uni- 
versity of Kansas is a short monograph, The London Journal and its 
Authors, 1720-1723, by Professor Charles B. Realey, which contains some 
new information gathered by the author concerning writers for that influ- 
ential journal in its important early years. | 


In his Lord Chesterfield (Macmillan, pp. xiv, 422, $5.00) Professor 
Samuel Shellabarger seeks to know the Chesterfield who wrote the letters 
to his son, “the individual, the wit, politician, and pedagogue of the 
eighteenth century”. He is, however, not unaware of the ambitious peer 
who largely failed to achieve for himself the career for which he later tried 
in vain to train his son. But the political scene in which Chesterfield moved 
with so little ultimate satisfaction to himself was complicated, and it would 
be unreasonable to expect a student of a middle-aged letter writer always 
. to thread his way unerringly through its maze. A more serious matter, he 

‘has not always been able to avoid the assumption that a misanthropic peer 
somehow typified the society in which he lived. If the letters have qualities 
that give them a timeless interest, perhaps it is in part due to the fact that 
the writer was not in all respects en rapport with his age. Whether or not 
the “goals” he proposed are “really worth striving for” would seem to be a 
question for a moralist rather than a biographer or historian. Nevertheless, 
Professor Shellabarger’s book is a serious study, which readers interested in 
Chesterfield will find stimulating and suggestive. W. T.L. 


In Vol. XXIX of the Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America 
is À Chesterfield Bibliography to 1800 (pp. 114), by Sidney L. Gulick. 


Articles: David Douglas, Wiliam Dugdale: the “Grand Plagiary” 
(History, Dec.); Erwin Hôlzle, Volks- und Rassenbewusstsein in der Eng- 
lischen Revolution (Hist. Zeitsch., Nov.); Birger Fahlborg, Sveriges förbund 
med Frankrike, 1672 [the Swedish-French alliance in 1672] (Hist. Tidskr., 
1935, no. 4); Theodore F. M. Newton, William Pittis and Queen Anne 
Journalism (Modern Philology, Nov.); Edwin S. Chalk, Tiverton Letters 
and Papers, 1724-1843 (Notes and Queries, Jan. 11, 18, 25); Gustav Ber- 
thold Volz, Die Reise des Prinzen Friedrich Wilhelm von Preussen nach 
Petersburg, 1780 (Zeitsch. f. Osteur. Gesch., 1935, no. 4); P. M. Bondois, 
Le commissaire Nicolas Delamare et le Traité de la police (Rev. Hist. 
Mod., Sept.); Michael Kraus, Slavery Reform in the Eighteenth Century: 
an Aspect of Transatlantic Intellectual Cooperation (Pennsylvania Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., Jan.); Philippe Sagnac, Marie Antoinette et Barnave d'après 
leur correspondance secréte (Rév. Fr., Rev. Hist. Cont., 1935, no. 3); H. 
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Cosson, Lettres de Grégoire [cont'd] (zbid.); R. Gauchet, La rédaction 
du Tableau de dépréciation des Assignats (ibid.); M. Eude, Politique éco- 
nomique et sociale de la commune Robespierriste (An. Hist. Rév. Fr., 
Nov.); G. Aubert, La Révolution à Douai: La société des amis de la con- 
stitution (ibid.); P. Sainte-Claire Deville, La Commune de l'an II [contd] 
(Rev. Ques. Hist., Nov.); D. Bonner Smith, The Naval Mutinies of 1797 


(Mariner’s Mirror, Jan.). 


Documents: Louis Gottschalk and Janet L. MacDonald, eds., Letters on 
the Management of an Estate during the Old Régime (Jour. Mod. Hist., 
Mar.); Owen Parry, ed., The Financing of the Welsh Cattle Trade in the 
Eighteenth Century (Bull. Board of Celtic Stud., Nov.). Serge Fleury, ed., 
Les événements de Fructidor racontés par Monsieur de Talleyrand (Rev. 
Ques. Hist., Jan.). 


HISTORY SINCE 1800 


General review: Commission d’histoire militaire d2 l’Académie hon- 
groise des Sciences, L'histoire militaire de la Guerre mcndiale en Hongrie 


(Rev. Hist. Guerre Mond., Oct.). 


The 1936 edition of the Political Handbook of the World (Harper, for 
the Council on Foreign Relations, pp. 207, $2.50), edited by Walter H. 
Mallory, preserves the characteristics which have rendered its predecessors 
invaluable. It is interesting to note that Manchukuo now appears in the 
“Contents”, although as a subhead under China. The statement on p. 37 is 
the same with the exception of the addition of the parenthetical clause 
apropos of the commitment to the Open Door, “but the establishment of a 
Petroleum Monopoly in 1935 is regarded by the American and British 
Governments as a violation of this commitment”. There are also slight 
changes of statement in regard to the legal status of the Jews in Germany. 


Archives of British Honduras, edited by the late Major Sir John Alder 
Burdon, governor and commander-in-chief, British Honduras, vol. III, from 
1841 to 1884 (Sifton Praed, pp. x, 401, 7s. 6d.), embraces the period from 
the creation of an executive council to the severance of all ties with Jamaica 
and the attainment of full-fledged colony status. Its pu>lication completes 
the late Governor Burdon’s ambitious project of placing a comprehensive 
calendar of local archival material before students and, thanks to his efforts, 
the writing of a scholarly history of the colony now firs: becomes possible. 
Incoming and outgoing dispatches, legislative papers, court records, Indian 
correspondence, laws, and official gazettes are briefed in admirable fashion 
and entries contain a wealth of information on political, social, and economic 
questions. Population, trade, and financial statistics have been grouped as 
appendixes. Like the previous volumes (dm. Hist. Rev., XXXVIII, 164 
and XLI, 390), the editing leaves nothing to be desirec. A detailed chro- 
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nology, a selective bibliography, a reproduction of Alfred Usher’s famous 
map of 1891, and a detailed index merit special mention. LRR 


Publication has been begun by Payot of a new Histoire de la Guerre 
mondiale in four volumes. Vol. IV, Foch et la victoire des Alliés (25 fr.), 
by General René Tournè, is the first to appear. The other volumes are 
Joffre et la Guerre de Mouvement, 1914, by General Duffour, Joffre et la 
Guerre d'Usure, 1915-1916, by General Daille, and Le commandement des 
Généraux Nivelle et Pétain, by General Hellot. 


In view of what Professor Edgar Robinson said at the Annual Dinner 
of the Association about the significance of the “Interpreter” in recent 
journalism (see page 441) the volume entitled Interpretations, 1933-1935 
(Macmillan, 1936, pp. x, 399, $2.50), by Walter Lippmann, selected and — 
edited bÿ Allan Nevins, has special interest. 


Varied in its selection of quotations and independent in its interpreta- 
tion, World Diary, 1929-1934, by Mr. Quincy Howe, editor of The Living 
Age, presents a chronological account of world affairs during these episodic 
five years (McBride, 1934, pp. x, 393). Mr. Howe has written in the con- 
viction that “applied science has created a world-wide revolution in agri- 
culture, industry, and society”, and that “this revolution has made Germany, 
Japan, and the colonial nations the most important countries to watch just 
now”. The work is illustrated with maps and foreign cartoons: but a map 
of South America places Valparaiso in Peru and Lima in Chile. This is 
not just another diary or chronicle of bare facts, but a sustained narrative 
which gives a better understanding of recent significant events of world 


history. LFS: 


The historical background, so necessary to the examination of any 
serious international problem, is described for the Abyssinian question in 
Ethiopia, a Pawn in European Diplomacy (Macmillan, pp. xi, 354, $2.50), 
by Professor Ernest Work, who was formerly adviser to the Ethiopian 
government, and 4 History of Abyssinia (Oxford, Clarendon Press; New 
York, Oxford University Press, pp. 188, $2.25), by A. H. M. Jones and 
Ehzabeth Monroe. The latter work is mainly historical, going back to the 
legendary origin of the country, and tracing its vicissitudes through the 
Middle Ages to the present time. Part VI deals with the “Dispute with 
Italy”. 


Articles: E. Anrich, War Stein Romantiker? (Hist. Zeitsch., Jan.); 
Alexandre Onou, Correspondance inédite de baron Alexandre de 
Jomini, 1817-1883 (Rev. Hist. Mod., Sept.); J. Holland Rose, The Royal 
Navy and the Suppression of the West African Slave Trade, 1815-1865 [I] 
(Mariner’s Mirror, Jan.); F. E. Manuel, L'introduction des machines en 
France et les ouvriers: La grève des tisserands de Lodève [II] (Rev. Hist. . 
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Mod., Sept.); Heinrich Ritter von Srbik, Die Schônbrurner Konferenzen 
vom August 1864 (Hist. Zeitsch., Nov.); Arnold Oskar Meyer, Die Akten- 
veréffentlichung über die auswärtige Politik Preussens, 1858-1871 (:bid., 
Jan.); Lawrence D. Steefel, The Rothschilds and the Austrian’ Loan of 1865 
(Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar.); G. A. Ballard, British Frigctes of 1875: the 
“Inconstant” and “Raleigh” (Mariners Mirror, Jan.); Ada von Erdmann, 
Nikolaj Karlovié Giers, russischer Aussenminister, 1882-1895: Eine poli- 
tische Biographie (Zeitsch. f. Osteur. Gesch., 1935, no. 4); Eaymond Beazley, 
Joseph Chamberlain und die englisch-deutschen Beziehungen im Jahre 
1898 (Berl. Monatsh., Dec.); E. C. Helmreich, Ein Machtrag zu den 
serbisch-bulgarischen Abkommen von 1912 (1bid.); Comte de Saint Aulaire, 
Jules Cambon (Rev. Hist. Dipl., Oct.); Henri de Manneville, Les derniers 
jours de l'ambassade de M. Jules Cambon (ibid.); Jules Isaac, Crise europé- 
enne et la Grande Guerre à l'occasion d'un livre récent, 1904-1914 | Re- 
nouvin] (Rev. Hist., Nov.); Eduard Czegka, Die Mobilmachung der euro- 
paischen Mächte im Sommer 1914 [I]: Serbien und Montenegro (Berl. 
Monatsh., Jan.); Gustav Gratz, Graf Stefan Tisza (ibid, Feb.); Carl F. 
Brand, British Labor and the International during the Great War (Jour. 
Mod. Hist., Mar.); H. A. De Weerd, The Kitchener Legend (Infantry Jour., 
Jan.); Albert Pingaud, Les origines de l'expédition de Salonique (Rev. 
Hist., Nov.); Lindsay Rogers and W. R. Dittmar, The Reichswirtschaftsrat: 
De Mortuis (Pol. Sci. Quar., Dec.); William F. Hummel, Kang Yu-wer, 
Historical Critic and Social Philosopher, 1858-1927 (Pacific Hist. Rev., 
Dec.). 


UNITED STATES 
GENERAL 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscrip:s in the Library 
of Congress the following may be noted: typewritten copies of historical 
notes relating to parishes in Prince George’s County, Maryland, by the 
Rev. Dr. Ethan Allen; 41 papers of William Hemsley, relating to the 
tobacco business in Maryland, etc., 1784 to 1786; a volume of papers relating 
to a court martial, 1816, and to duels between naval officers, 1813 to 1843; 
photostats of 27 papers of Albert Sidney Johnston, 1822 to 1861, and of 15 
‘papers of William Preston Johnston, 1852 to 1863; a la-ge collection of 
papers of Thomas S. Jesup; photostats of memoirs by Will:am M. Gwin of 
his period of service in the Senate, 1850 to 1861; letter book and other papers 
of James Chesnut, jr., chief of the military department, South Carolina, 
1862; a typewritten biographical sketch of Major General David M. Gregg 
by David M. Gregg, 1934; about 279 letters of Daniel R. Larned, private 
secretary to General Burnside during the Civil War; papers of Caleb Cush- 
ing, 13 large boxes; photostats and typewritten copies of letters from, to, 
and relating to Matthew Quay, 1871 to 1927; 156 scrapboaks, accompanied 
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by nine volumes of indexes, and seven volumes of diaries, of Charles S. 
Hamlin, 1886 to 1925; three letter books of Don. M. Dickinson, 1887-1880, 
and 73 letters received by him; papers of Joseph Pulitzer, two chests; papers 
of Brand Whitlock, six large boxes; additional papers of Benjamin Harrison 


and William Dudley Foulke. 


The flow of Federal archives into the new National Archives building 
began on December 27 with the transfer of the records and papers of the 
War Labor Board, which had been in the custody of the Department of 
Labor. This is a comparatively small collection (about 200 cubic feet), but 
in the two weeks beginning on January 6 the records of the Food Admini- 
stration of World War times, amounting to some 17,000 cubic feet, were 
transferred from the White House garage, where they had been in storage. 
In connection with the wind-up of the National Recovery Administration, a 
decision was reached to have the files of the 58 field offices located through- 
out the country shipped directly to the National Archives, and nearly all of 
them were received during February (about 4000 cubic feet). Arrangements 
have also been made for the transfer from the Department of Justice of the 
papers of the National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement 
(the Wickersham Commission). They amount to about 130 cubic feet. The 
work of cleaning, fumigating, classifying, and filing the papers received is 
being pushed as rapidly as is feasible, but it will necessarily be some time 
before they will be readily available to research workers. 


The National Archives Council, composed of the members of the Cabinet 
(or their representatives), the chairmen of the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on the Library, the Librarian of Congress, the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and the Archivist, which is directed by law to 
define the classes of material to be transferred to the National Archives, was 
organized on December 27, and Secretary Hull was elected chairman. At 
a second meeting on February 10 the Council adopted a resolution authoriz- 
ing the Archivist to requisition for transfer to the National Archives any 
material falling within the following classes: 


I. Any archives or records (a) which the head of the agency in custody 
of them may deem not to be necessary for use in the conduct of the regular 
current business of said agency; (b) which he may consider to be in such 
physical condition that they cannot be used without danger of damage to 
them; and (c) for which, in his opinion, he is unable to provide adequate 
or safe storage. 


II. Any archives or records of any Federal agency that has gone out of 
existence unless its functions have been transferred to the agency which has 
custody of its records. 


II. Any other archives or records which the National Archives Council 
by special resolution, or which the head of the agency in custody of them 
for special reasons, may authorize to be transferred to the National Archives. 
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In view of the approaching sesquicentennial of the framing and ratification 
of the Constitution of the United States, and after a careful survey of existing 
editions of documents bearing on every phase of the suaject, the National 
Historical Publications Commission has concluded that the processes of 
ratification most need the light which would come from a comprehensive 
collection of material. The Commission has proposed ta the Congress. that 
such a work be undertaken. The plan would include particularly proceedings 
in the several state legislatures and conventions, and the discussion of the 
subject in contemporary newspapers, pamphlets, and even private corre- 
spondence. Where, as in the case of the Federalist, many good editions exist, 
reference to these would suffice., Ellott’s Debates, however, has never been 
adequately edited. On the basis of the preliminary survey the Commission 
estimates that six volumes with a total of four thousand pages would be 
needed for the material pertinent to ratification, including the question of 
the first ten amendments because they were proposed in principle by several 
of the conventions as a condition of ratification. If immediate provision is 
made for this work a part of the volumes should be ready by 1938, the 
sesquicentennial of the completion of ratification by the necessary number 
of states. 


A survey of the archives of the Federal government outside of Washing- 
ton has been inaugurated under the auspices of the Works Progress 
Administration with the National Archives as co-operating sponsor. Dr. 
Philip M. Hamer and Dr. Theodore R. Schellenberg of the National Ar- 
chives staff have been designated as National Direc:or and Associate 
Director of the survey, respectively. A corps of regional supervisors and 
project superintendents has been organized to supervise the work of the 
local field workers. It is expected that the survey will promote more ade- 
quate care of the records and will enable the Archivist of the United States 
to formulate plans for requisitioning such of them as should be transferred 
to the National Archives building. 


Among the recent accessions of the Naval Historical Foundation the 
following may be noted: three letters of Admiral D. D. Porter, 1867-1881; 
fourteen original letters of Commodore David Porter, 1811-1830; several 
letters relating to negotiations with Aguinaldo, 1898; letter reporting capture 
of U. S. S. Indianola by Confederate vessel Queen of the West; Records of | 
the Manila Bay Society; Journals of U. S. S. Vincennes, 1833-1836, and 
Ohio and Congress, 1838-1843, Lieut. R. L. Browning Collection; more 
than one hundred Spanish-American War photographs, gift of Major 
Roger Taylor. C. O. P. 


Dr. Elbert Vaughan Wills is the author of a small volume entitled The 
Growth of American Higher Education, Liberal, Professional, and Tech- 
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nical (Dorrance, pp. 225, $2.00). It is comprehensive, opening with a study 
of the colonial college, and its final chapter deals with “The Junior College”. 


In The Constitution in School and College (Putnam, pp. xiii, 315, 
$350) Dr. H. Arnold Bennett argues that for introductory courses in 
government in colleges and high schools the Constitution itself be made 
the basis of study. The conception of the.Constitution should, however, be 
dynamic, rather than static. A realistic or historical view of the origin of 
its provisions is assumed, in order to guard against a fetishism which would 
inhibit effort to change or amend. The author’s thesis gains new force from 
the revival through the recent decisions of the Supreme Court of respect 
for legal modes of procedure. Perhaps if his book had been written after. 
the decisions were handed down he would not have been so sure that “the 
federal idea obviously is still losing ground” as against a system of unitary 
government. The author gains his approach by a review of what has 
actually been done in the schools, described in such chapters as “Textbooks 
and the Constitution”, the “Attempt to legislate the Constitution into the 
Curriculum”, and “Actual Instruction in the Constitution”. The work is 
„abundantly equipped with bibliographical references. 


Dr. Charles A. Beard’s Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of 
the United States (Macmillan, pp. xxi, 330, $2.00) has been reissued with a 
new introduction which seeks to clarify the aims of the work as well as to 
reply to some of its critics. The new edition appears at an opportune 
moment. 


Colonel G. F. R. Henderson’s famous work on Stonewall Jackson and 
the American Civil War (Longmans, Green, 1936, pp. xxiv, 737, $5.00) 
has now been reprinted in an American edition. It first appeared in August, 
1898, in two volumes, and has been reprinted many times -since. The 
appearance of an American edition is appropriate at this time in view of 
the pub-ication of Freeman’s R. E. Lee. 


Those persons who are interested in the navy will find much instruction 
and entertainment in Dr. Jim Dan Hill’s Sea Dogs of the Sixties: Farragut 
and Seven Contemporaries (University of Minnesota Press, pp. xiv, 265, 
$3.00), which may we'l serve college students as an introduction to the naval 
history of the Civil War. The narrative, somewhat popular in form, is 
based upon a considerable reading of the sources of information. That Clio 
is no longer a grave, dignified personage is suggested by the author’s use of 
colloquialisms and cliché’s, such as “dogs of war”, “sea dogs”, “sassy”, 
“piping times of peace”, and “knocked into a cocked hat” which sounds 
naval, but is not. Truxtun is misspelled. Of the eight officers whose careers 
are described, four, Farragut, Wilkes, Rodgers, and Winslow, are Unionists; 
and four, Wilkinson, Bulloch, Read, and Waddell, are Confederates. Choice 
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was made of these, and several more eminent officers were rejected, by reason 
of the author’s criteria, picturesqueness of career, fitness for illustrating 
different phases of naval history, and novelty of biography. There is con- 
siderable unity in the subject matter, but this would seem to be exaggerated 
in the statement that the “combined stories in time become a single fabric of 
eight interlocked patterns”. The book is well illustrated by reproductions of 
portraits and ships and by new sketch maps. It is a creditable production. 
C. O. P. 


Herman Hagedorn’s The Magnate: William Boyce Thompson and his 
Time (Reynal and Hitchcock, pp. vili, 343, $3.00), hes three important 
chapters on the Red Cross Mission of 1917 to Russia. The author has had 
access to the Thompson papers and has collected essential information from 
those associated with Thompson in this Mission. Other chapters in the 
book illustrate one of the most spectacular careers in American mining and 
finance, 


Under the auspices of the Polish Roman Catholic Union of America an 
interesting study of public opinion in the young republic apropos of the 
destruction of another “republic” across the seas has been published under 
the title of The Fall of Poland in Contemporary American Opinion (pp. xv, 
271). The author is Miecislaus Haiman. 


Douglas C. McMurtrie has edited three small volumes of interest in the 
history of printing. The first is made up of four letters tc Franklin, written 
by Peter Timothy of Charleston, which throw light on the problems of the 
colonial printer. Its title is Letters of Peter Timothy, Prirter of Charleston, 
South Carolina, to Benjamin Franklin (Black Cat Press). The second and 
third volumes are The General Epistle of the Latter Day Saints, December 
23, 1847, which is a facsimile of the earliest known example of printing in 
Nebraska, and The Beginnings of the American Newspaper (both from the 
same press), a facsimile cf the broadside issued by Samuel Green, jr., en- 
titled The Present State of the New-English Affairs. 


Cuba and the United States, 1900-1935 (George Banta, pp. xi, 311, 
$3.00), by Russell H. Fitzgibbon, is an informative account of the develop- 
ment of Cuba as it has been conditioned by or coincident with the interest 
of the United States. It is based upon a careful study oZ extensive sources 
in both countries. Its numerous enlightening comments and frank evalua- 
tions of persons and undertakings are, however, somewhat obscured by 
pages of detailed chronology in which there is scant emphasis on the more 
significant points. The author asserts that the island’s troubles are largely 
internal—political immaturity and economic unbalance being paramount. 
The abrogation of the Platt Amendment is hailed as a wise diplomatic 
step, but not as a panacea. Mr. Fitzgibbon definitely concludes that the 
advantages of United States interference, reform, and tutelage have far out- 
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weighed the ills of sugar exploitations and financial maneuverings, which 
are in fact minimized. PCS. 


A second edition has been issued of the Collection Mallet: Catalogue de 
la Bibliothèque de l'Union Saint-Jean-Baptiste d'Amérique (Woonsocket, 
R. I., pp. 303). This library is believed to be the most important collection 
in the United States bearing on the history of the French in America. The 
previous edition appeared in 1917. 


Vol. XIX of Smith College Studies in History presents two essays in 
the field of economic history, Shutdowns in the Connecticut Valley: a Study 
of Worker Displacement in the Small Industrial Community, by Katharine 
Du Pre Lumpkin and Mable V. Combs, and Studies in the Economic 
History of the Ohto Valley, Seasonal Aspects of Industry and Commerce 
before the Age of Biz Business, the Beginnings of Industrial Combination, 
by Louis C. Hunter. 


Articles: E. H. O'Neill, Modern American Biography (N. Am. Rev., 
Dec.); Frederic L. Paxson, The New Frontier and the Old American Habit 
(Pacific Hist. Rev., Dec.); Chester E. Jorgenson, The New Science in the 
Almanacs of Ames and Franklin (New England Quar., Dec.); J. J. Speng- 
ler, Malthusianism in Eighteenth Century America (Am. Ec. Rev., Dec.); 
Lowell Joseph Ragatz, Les Antilles dans l'histoire coloniale anglaise de 
l'Amérique du Nord (Rev. Hist. Col., 1935, no. 2); Henry Tatter, State 
and Federal Land Policy during the Confederation Period (Agricultural 
Hist., Oct.); J. H. Powell, John Dickinson and the Constitution (Pennsyl- 
vania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan.); John A. Zvetina, The Judiciary Act of 
1789—a Stepping Stone in National Development (Mid-America, Jan.); 
Arthur P. Whitaker, Louisiana in the Treaty of Basel (Jour. Mod. Hist., 
Mar.); Charles A. Beard, Jefferson in America Now (Yale Rev., winter); 
Dixon Ryan Fox, The Development of the American Theater (New York 
Hist., Jan.); Erna Risch, Immigrant Aid Societies before 1820 (Pennsyl- 
vania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan.); Some Records of the “Forty-Niners”: 
[I] Edwin S. Welles, compiler, Passengers on the Barque “Selman” from 
New York, 11 April, 1849, [II] Frank E. Sanborn, From Boston around 
Cape Horn to Valparaiso, 1849-1850, [III] Henry B. Philips, The Com- 
pany on the “Crescent”, from Salem, Massachusetts, and an Incident of 
their Voyage, 1849-1850 (New England Hist. and Geneal. Reg., Jan.); 
Thomas D. Clark, The Slavery Background of Fosters My Old Kentucky 
Home (Filson Club Hist. Quar., Jan.); Harold C. Durrell, compiler, The 
Centralization of Vital Records in the Various States (New England Hist. 
and Geneal. Reg., Jan.); Nicholas Murray Butler, Across the Busy Years: 
Fourteen Republican Conventions [1900-1912] (Scribner’s Mag., Jan., 
Feb.). 


Documents: Bernhard A. Uhlendorf and Edna Vosper, eds., Letters of 
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Major Baurmeister during the Philadelphia Campaign, 1777-1778 [11] 
(Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan.); Louis H. Bolander, ed., The 
Log of the “Ranger” [1778-1779] (United States Naval Inst. Proc., Feb.). 


NEW ENGLAND, MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


Vol. XXVIII of the Transactions, 1930-1933 of the Cclonial Society of 
Massachusetts (Boston, pp. xvii, 586) contains papers and documents of 
quite unusual interest. Three of the large number (31) offer details of 
libraries in colonial Massachusetts. The first is a combined list, prepared 
by Charles F. and Robin Robinson, of three libraries which belonged to 
colonial clergymen, Thomas Jenner, Thomas Weld, and Thomas Weld’s 
grandson and namesake. The first two came to Massachusetts in 1635 and 
1632. Their libraries were purchased in 1651 for John Eliot by the Corpora- 
tion for the Propagation of the Gospel in New England. This part of the 
combined list numbers 1 to 472 and was found in the Rawlinson Manuscript 
C 934 in the Bodleian Library. The third library list, nos. 473 to 565, comes 
from an inventory in the Middlesex County archives. Another contribution 
with similar interest presents a discussion, with an alphabetical list, by 
Arthur Orlo Norton of “Harvard Text-Books and Reference Books of the 
Seventeenth Century”. Professor Samuel Eliot Morison has contributed a 
“Note on the Library of George Alcock, Medical Student, 1676”. There is 
also an important article by Professor Curtis Nettels on “England’s Trade 
with New England and New York, 1685-1720”. A contrikution of another 
type is the address of Charles McLean Andrews at the annual dinner of the 
society in 1932, when he discoursed with charming humoz upon “Historic 
Doubts regarding Early Massachusetts History”. Many readers of the volume 
will also turn with satisfaction to the “Memoir of Frederick Jackson 
Turner”, by Mark Antony DeWolfe Howe. A portrait of ?rofessor Turner 
is the frontispiece. | i 


The January Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Brography initiates 
the plan of describing the more important collections of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania with an account of the David J. Kennedy Collection 
of 650 aquarelles and pencil drawings depicting every feature of Philadelphia’ 
life from 1836 to 1898, structures of every type from churches to jails, and 
clubs to circuses, taverns, docks, and ships. The importance of such a 
collection to the historian of the city needs no emphasis Among recent 
additions to the society’s manuscripts is one which illustrates the danger of 
the loss of valuable records through the shortsightedness of municipal 
bodies. It seems that the city council had authorized the destruction of 
Philadelphia’s financial records from 1800 to 1854. The mayor rescued them 
and turned them over to the society. Another valuable accession belongs 
to the archives of business history, the ledgers, journals, and invoices of the 
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firm of V. and J. F. Gilpin, covering the interesting period from 1822 to 
1865. 


Articles: Clifford K. Shipton, The Shaping of Revolutionary New Eng- 
land, 1680-1740 (Pol. Sci. Quar., Dec.); Lawrence Martin, Women fought 
at Bunker Hill (New England Quar., Dec.); Ivor Debenham Spencer, 
Christmas, the Upstart (ibid.); Alexander J. Wall, jr., The Great Fire of 
1835 (New York Hist. Soc. Quar. Bull., Jan.); Fred J. Johnston, Ulster 
County Cabinet and Glass Makers (New York Hist., Jan.); Louise H. 
Zimm, The Artful Advertisers of Old Ulster (ibid.); Joseph J. McCadden, 
Robert Vaux and his Assoctates in the Pennsylvania Society for the Promo- 
tion of Public Schools (Pennsylvania Hist., Jan.); J. Cutler Andrews, The 
Antimasonic Movement in Western Pennsylvania (Western Pennsylvania 
Hist. Mag., Dec.); Marian Silveus, McNair Correspondence: Land Problems 
in Northwestern Pennsylvania (ibid.). 


- Documents: Raymond P. Stearns, ed., Letters and Documents by or 
relating to Hugh Peter (Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., Oct.). 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


The Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the State Literary and Historical 
Association of North Carolina was held in Raleigh on December 5, 6. The 
Presidential Address was delivered by Professor Phillips Russell. Among the 
papers presented were “Problems of North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers 
before 1860”, by Mrs. Lucius A. Bigelow, and “Explorations, Maps, and 
Names of Early North Carolina”, by Professor W. P. Cumming. 


Articles: Clarence Poe, Wherein I set a Good Example: Recording 
Family Traditions (South Atlantic Quar., Jan.); Margaret Davis, Tidewater 
Churches (ibid.); Trevor Arnett, Progress of Education in the South 
(ibid.); Edgar Legare Pennington, The Reverend Francis Le Jaws Work 
among Indians and Negro Slaves (Jour. Southern Hist., Nov.); P. L. Rain- 
water, Economic Benefits of Secession: Opinions in Mississippi in the 1850s 
(ibid.); Francis B. Simkins and James W. Patton, The Work of Southern 
Women among the Sick and Wounded of the Confederate Armies (ibid.); 
C. B. Camerer, The Last Days of “Stonewall” Jackson (Military Surgeon, 
Feb.); Lawrence F. Hill, The Confederate Exodus to Latin-America II] 
(Southwestern Hist. Quar., Jan.); Edmund Randolph’s Essay on the Revo- 
lutionary History of Virginia, 1774-1782 [cont'd] (Virginia Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., Jan.); Letters from Tyler Trunks, “Sherwood Forest”, Virginia: 
Political Letters, 1832-1834 (Tyler’s Quar. Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Jan.); 
Douglas C. McMurtrie, 4 Bibliography of North Carolina Imprints, 1761- 
1800 [I] (North Carolina Hist. Rev., Jan.); Julia C. Spruill, Southern 
Houseurves before the Revolution (1bid.); William A. Mabry, “White 
Supremacy” and the North Carolina Suffrage Amendment (ibid.); Walter 
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A. Harris, Old Ocmulgee Fields: the Capital Town of the Creek Confed- 
eracy (Georgia Hist. Quar., Dec.); Paul Murray, Agriculture in the Interior 
of Georgia, 1830-1860 (ibid.); Letters of William Panton to John Forbes 
[May 6, June 4, 1794] (Florida Hist. Quar., Jan.); Mark F. Boyd, The 
First American Road in Florida: Pensacola-St. Augustine Highway, 1824 
[II] (2bid.); A. B. Moore, Railroad Building in Alabama during the Recon- 
` struction Period (Jour. Southern Hist., Nov.); Douglas C. McMurtrie, The 
French Press of Louisiana: Notes in Supplement to Edward Larocque 
Tinkers “Bibliography of French Newspapers and Periodicals of Louisiana” 
(Louisiana Hist. Quar., Oct.); William B. Glover, 4 History of the Caddo 
Indians (ibid.); J. Fair Hardin, An Outline of Shreveport and Caddo Parish 
History (ibid.); Al B. Nelson, Campaigning in the Big Bend of the Rio 
Grande in 1787 (Southwestern Hist. Quar., Jan.). 


Documents: R. A. Lancaster, jr., ed., Diary of Col. William Bolling 
[cont’d] (Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan.); Mattie Austin Hatcher, ed., 
Letters of Antonio Martinez [III] (Southwestern Hist. Quar., Jan.). 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


Vol. V of the Augustana Historical Society Publications (Rock Island, 
pp. 160) includes, among other contributions: “Diary kept by L. P. 
Esbjörn, 1849”, translated, with an introduction, by O. L. Nordstrom; the 
“Sources of the Original Constitution of the Augustana Synod”, introduction 
by Conrad Bergendoff; and “Early Letters to Erland Carlsson”, translated, 
with an introduction, by E. W. Olson. There is also “A Selected List from 
the Charles XV Collection”, the gift in 1861 of Bernadotte’s royal grandson 
to the Augustana College Library. The monogram of Oscar I, Bernadotte’s 
son, appears on many of the volumes. The list has been prepared by Pro- 
fessor George Gordon Andrews. 


An important phase of American political life is illustrated in Harold 
F. Gosnell’s Negro Politicians: the Rise of Negro Politics in Chicago (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, pp. xxxi, 404, $3.50). Professor Robert E. Park has 
furnished an introduction. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has received further accessions 
to the J. R. Doolittle Papers, mainly correspondence during and after the Civil 
War. There are also diaries. Another interesting diary covers the service 
of C. H. Dickinson with the 22d Wisconsin Infantry from August 14, 1862, 
to June 28, 1865. An important publication of the society is the British 
Régime in Wisconsin and the Northwest, by Louise Phelps Kellogg, senior 
research associate. 


Copying Manuscripts: Rules worked out by the Minnesota Historical 
Society, by Grace Lee Nute, is issued as Special Bulletin, II, of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society. 
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Articles: John J. Stoudt, Daniel and Squire Boone: a Study in Historical 
Symbolism (Pennsylvania Hist., Jan.); Douglas C. McMurtrie, À Bzbli- 
ography of Eighteenth Century Kentucky Broadsides (Filson Club Hist. 
Quar., Jan.); Edgar E. Hume, Lafayette in Kentucky [contd] (Reg. Ken- 
tucky State Hist. Soc., Jan.); W. Eugene Shiels, The Jesuits in Ohio in the 
Eighteenth Century (Mid-America, Jan.); Ashley Brown, The Expedition of 
Colonel John B. Campbell of the 19th U. S. Infantry in November, 1812, 
from Franklintown to the Mississinewa Indian Villages (Hist. Soc. North- 
western Ohio Quar. Bull., Jan.); Dorothy B. Dorsey, The Panic and De- 
pression of 1837-1843 in Missouri (Missouri Hist. Rev., Jan.); Roy T. King, 
Robert William Wells, Jurist, Public Servant, and Designer of the Missouri 
State Seal (ibid.); Jecob A. Swisher, The Legislation of the Forty-Sixth 
General Assembly of Iowa (Iowa Jour. Hist. and Pol., Jan.); Harold M. 
Dorr, The Executive Veto in Michigan (Michigan Hist. Mag., winter); 
Wade Millis, Fort Wayne, Detroit (ibid.); George N. Fuller, Detroit, 
Michigan’s Capital 100 Years ago (ibid.); Filip A. Forsbeck, New Upsala: 
the First Swedish Settlement in Wisconsin (Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Dec.); 
Grace Lee Nute, Radisson and Groseilliers’ Contribution to Geography 
(Minnesota Hist, Dec.); Fulmer Mood, The London Background of the 
Radisson Problem (ibid.); James C. Malin, The Turnover in Farm Popula- 
tion in Kansas (Kansas Hist. Quar., Nov.); Rebecca Wells-Taylor, Some 
Lost Towns of Western Kansas ( Aerend, fall}; C. O. Snow, History of the 
Half-Breed Tract (Nebraska Hist. Mag., Jan.); Grant Foreman, Oklahoma's 
First Court (Chron. Oklahoma, Dec.); John B. Meserve, Chief John Ross 
(ibid.); Levette Jay Davidson, O. J. Goldrick, Pioneer Journalist (Colorado 
Mag., Jan.); France V. Scholes, Church and State in New Mexico, 1610- 
1650 (New Mexico Hist. Rev., Jan.); Robert L. Housman, The First Terri- 
torial Legislature in Montana (Pacific Hist. Rev., Dec.); Roy M. Robbins, 
The Federal Land System in an Embryo State (ibid.); Clarence Hines, 
Adams, Russia, and Northwest Trade, 1824 (Oregon Hist. Quar.); Iva L. 
Buchanan, Lumbering and Logging in the Puget Sound Region in Terri- 
torial Days (Pacific Northwest Quar. [formerly the Washington Historical 
Quarterly], Jan.); Dorothy O. Johansen, The Simeon G. Reed Collection of 
Letters and Private Papers (1bid.); Arthur S. Beardsley, Code Making in 
Early Oregon (ibid.). 


Documents: Gilbert J. Garraghan, Some Hitherto Unpublished Mar- 
guettiana (Mid-America, Jan.); Leland W. Meyer, ed., The Great Crossings 
Church Records, 1795-1801 (Reg. Kentucky State Hist. Soc., Jan.); Samuel 
M. Wilson, ed., The Court Proceedings of 1806 in Kentucky against Aaron 
Burr and John Adair (Filson Club Hist. Quar., Jan.); Lowell J. Ragatz, 
ed., Memoirs of a Sauk Swiss | Rev. Oswald Ragatz] (Wisconsin Mag. 
Hist., Dec.); Jane Lewis Chapin, ed., Letters of John McLoughlin (Oregon 
Hist. Quar., Dec.); Floy Laird, ed., Reminiscences of Francis M. Redfield: 
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Chief Joseph’s War (Pacific Northwest Quar., Jan.); S. K. Padover; ed. and 
tr., Placer-mining in California (Pacific Hist. Rev., Dec.). 


CANADA | ou 


The Public Archives. of Canada “have continued their publication of 
Documents relating to the Constitutional History of Canada with a fourth 
volume (Ottawa, pp. xi, 538) covering the years 1819-1828. The editors 
are Arthur G. Doughty and Norah Story. 


The Ontario Historical Society has issued vol. XXX cf its Papers and 
Records (Toronto, 1934, pp. 311). Among the many articles dealing with 
all phases of Canadian history may be noted: “The Loyalists of New Bruns- 
wick”, by Professor Chester Martin; “The Background of the Loyalist 
Movement, 1763-1783”, by Professor George M. Wrong; and “An Introduc- 
tion to the Economic History of Ontario: from Outpost to Empire”, by 
Professor H. A. Innis. 


The University of Oklahoma Press has added to its valuable series on the 
Civilization of the American Indian a work on Naskapi: the Savage 
Hunters of the Labrador Peninsula (pp. 248, $3.50), by Frank G. Speck. 


Articles: Fred Landon, The Agricultural Journals ot Upper Canada 
[Ontario] (Agricultural Hist., Oct.); Philip Child, The Noble Army of 
Martyrs in Huronia (University of Toronto Quar., Oct.); R. M. Saunders, 
The First Introduction of European Plants and Animals into Canada (Can- 
adian Hist. Rev., Dec.); Freda F. Waldon, Queen Anne and “The Four 
Kings of Canada”: a Bibliography of Contemporary Sources (ibid., Sept.); 
Frank H. Underhill, The Development of National Political Parties in Can- 
ada (1bid., Dec.); Grace Fox, The Reception of Lord Durhams “Report” in 
the English Press (ibid., Sept.); George W. Brown, The Grit Party and the 
Great Reform Convention of 1859 (ibid.). | 


Documents: James A. Gibson, ed., Sir Edmund Head's Memorandum 
on the Choice of Ottawa as the Seat of Government (Canadian Hist. Rev., 
Dec.); E. Wilson Lyon, ed., Proposals to transfer the French Population of 
Canada to Louisiana (ibid., Sept.); William D. Overman, ed., Some Letters 
of Joshua R. Giddings on Reciprocity (ibid.). i: 


Contributions have been made to the section of Historical News by 
G. C. Boyce, P. C. Brooks, T. R. S. Broughton, E. C. Burnett, V. S. Clark, 
R. D. W. Connor, Margaret S. Ermarth, J. F. Jameson, L. M. Larson, W.T. 
Laprade, W. G. Leland, R. A. Newhall, Roy F.' Nichols, C. Ò. Paullin, 
L. J. Ragatz, J. T. Shotwell, L. F. Stock, Lynn Thorndike. 
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THE HOMESTEAD ACT AND THE LABOR SURPLUS* 


Eve American historian and all students of Western history are 

well acquainted with the declaration of the Superintendent of the 
Eleventh Census of the United States that by 1890 “the unsettled area 
[of the United States] has been so broken into by isolated bodies of 
settlement that there can hardly be said to be a frontier line”? The 
reader of these words need not become prematurely alarmed—it is not 
the purpose of this paper either to amplify or attack the Turner hypoth- 
esis. Only some of the later perversions of the frontier philosophy will 
be considered. ‘The Superintendent of the Census was very cautious in 
the phraseology of his statement, and Professor Turner, in his original 
essay, did not attempt to read more into the sentence than its literal mean- 
ing conveyed. But long repetition, without frequent reference to the 
original text, plays tricks with the memory. Within a few years students 
were being told that by 1890 the frontier was gone, next that by 1890 the 
West was filled up with settlers, and finally that by 1890 all the free land 
in the West had been homesteaded. Since 1920 a fair proportion of the 
college textbooks in American history have contained such exaggerated 
statements as these in one form or another. Three out of five picked off 
the same shelf repeated the dogma in varying style. The pronounce- 


1 This paper was first read at a meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
at Cincinnati, on Apr. 26, 1935. Since then Professor Carter Goodrich and Mr. Sol Davison 
have published two articles on “The Wage-Earner in the Westward Movement’, in the 
Political Science Quarterly, L (June, 1935), 161-185; LI (Mar., 1936), 61-116, in which 
substantially the same conclusions were reached as are set forth here. ‘These studies— 
theirs and my own—having been made independently, but based upon different evidence 
and following different procedures, tend rather to corroborate than to duplicate each other. 
Another article entitled “A Critical Analysis of the Safety Valve Idea in American History 
with Particular Reference to the Period Centering around the Depression of 1837”, written 
by Murray Kane and as yet unpublished, shows the weakness of the theory at a very early 
period of American industrialism. 

2 This statement, as repeated by Frederick Jackson Turner, has been printed in various 
places, but can most conveniently be found in his Frontier in American History (New 
York, 1920), p. 1. 
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ments are so readily found that there is no need to make any embar- 
rassing commitments concerning the authors or titles of the books 
examined, 

Easy as it is to record such misinformation, culminating in the 
absurdity that the Homestead Act of 1862 wrought this miracle in the 
West, a half hour spent with the Land Office reports or the Public 
Lands Commission report of 1905 will reveal the error. by June 30, 1890, 
only 372,659 homestead entries had been perfected, graating 48,225,736 
acres to supposed settlers—an area less than that of the state of Nebraska 
and equal only to three and one half per cent of the total territory west 
of the Mississippi River.* By that date more than four times as much 
land had been given to the railroad companies. Fu-thermore, four 
times as many acres of homestead land have been deeced by the Fed- 
eral government since 1890 as before that date. For that matter, more 
has been taken up since 1910 than in all the earlier forty-eight years.‘ 
To the contention that only inferior lands were left for free distribution 
after 1890 the answer is that most of the choice land in the country (land 
suited for general agriculture, and having sufficient rainfall to ensure 
crops) had been picked over before the Homestead Act was passed; and 
that, in the semiarid regions where most of the free land was to be 
found, the first comers were far from always being the best choosers. 

A more valid objection is that the number of homesteads was only a 
minor fraction of the total number of farms in the homestead states. 
But even this does not demonstrate that the West was filled up by 1890, 
or that the opportunity to go West and grow up with the country was 
past. A little comparison will illustrate this point better than a mass of 
figures. In 1890 little Delaware, with, as John J. Ingalls said, three coun- 
ties at low tide and two at high, had half again as many farms as Idaho 
or Montana, three times as many as Wyoming, seven times as many as 
Arizona, or eight times as many as Nevada. Maryland had more farms 
than any of the eleven Far Western states or territories except California, 
and was not far behind her. Mississippi had as many farms as the whole 
eleven combined, though the latter contained two fifths of the land area 


3 “Report of the Public Lands Commission”, 1905, Senate Document, 58 Cong., 
3 sess., no. 189, p. 175. Proved up homesteads equaled 75,353 square miles as compared 
with 2,145,313 in the trans-Mississippi West or 77,520 in Nebraska. 

4To 1910 inclusive 118,922,354 acres had been deeded to settlers. By 1933 the 
figure had grown to 237,099,586, and, though the rate was falling cff, nearly a million 
acres were patented in the latter year. The largest number of acres patented in any one 
year was 10,009,285 in 1912-1913. Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1934, no. 56. 
p. 126. 
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of the nation, and Ohio had nearly twice as many. But perhaps Western 
farms were larger than Eastern. Very well—Ohio had about half as 
many acres in farms as the entire Far West, and a larger percentage of 
Ohio’s land was improved. Delaware equaled the average of Arizona, 
Idaho, New Mexico, and Utah, and was only a little under Wyoming, 
Montana, or Nevada.® 

No further demonstration is necessary to show that the filling up of 
the West had merely begun by 1890. There is an old saying that figures 
do not lie, but liars will figure. This is no more true than that armchair 
philosophers still continue to spin hypotheses out of thin air. Oftentimes 
their formulas, evolved sheerly by guesswork, become more firmly estab- 
lished in the student’s mind than any solidly grounded historical fact. 
A writer, proceeding from the cld assumption that free land was gone 
by 1890, next conjures up the fiction that as long as abundant free land 
remained it furnished relief from economic pressure in the industrial 
centers; that it drained off the dissatisfied and restless elements from the 
Eastern cities; that it gave to the underdog, wherever located in the 
country, the opportunity to start life on a new and higher level in the 
West; that free or cheap land had always been a safety valve for economic 
and social discontent. It would almost seem, from such logic, that if 
there was any social discontent, any underdog, any labor trouble or un- 
employment before 1890 it was due purely to the shiftlessness of a portion 
of the population which would not even accept the heaven-sent boon of 
fertile farms when it was offered them. The next conclusion is that all 
the labor troubles since 1890 were the consequence of the drying up of 
the national fount of every blessing in the West. The hypotheses and 
conclusions here mentioned were gleaned from books which college 
students by the thousands have been required to read within the last 
decade. The writers selected were from the foremost and best in their 
_ field, in order to show the more clearly how strong a hold the idea of 
limitless opportunity, furnished by a boundless frontier, has had on the 
popular mind. Certain facts, not difficult to demonstrate, call for a re- 


5 Eleventh Census, 1&90, ‘Statistics of Agriculture”, pp. 84, 92, 100. 

6 There is more than a suspicion of this sort of reasoning in some of Turner’s own 
later writings. In 1903, ten years after his original essay, he wrote: “Men would not 
accept inferior wages and a permanent position of social subordination when this promised 
land of freedom and equality was theirs for the taking. . . . In a word, then, free lands 
meant free opportunities”, op. cit., pp. 259-260. Again, in 1910, while discussing the 
subject of class stratification, he asserted that “the sanative influences of the free spaces of 
the West were destined to ameliorate labor’s condition . .. and to postpone the problem”, 
ibid., p. 275. 
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examination of this thesis, but the argument must be more prolonged 
than that of the preceding paragraphs. 

The notion of an American Utopia, ‘to be procured through free land 
in limited quantities to actual settlers, dates back a century or more, but 
found its most profound expression in the pious hopes of the land 
reformers of the 1840’s. George Henry Evans and his fellow agrarians, 
writing for the columns of the Working Man’s Advocate, the True 
W orkingman, the New York Daily Tribune, and other labor or general 
newspapers, harped incessantly on the issues of widespread misery, 
poverty, and unemployment as a consequence of capitalism and land 
monopolies. All this they confidently expected to be remedied by a 
homestead policy which would give land to all who could use it. Eighty 
thousand persons in the city of New York alone, or a fifth of its popula- 
tion in 1845, it was asserted, were “receiving pauper relief or charity”.’ 
Newly arrived immigrants were adding to the congested Eastern slums 
because, all the land within easy reach being monopolized, they were 
left with no prospect of relief except to “move off into the desert, and 
trust ... [themselves] to the mercy of the wild Indian far beyond the 
aid of civilized man”. The laborer, when he had a jcb at all, was pic- 
tured dragging out his weary existence and leaving to his family the 
heritage of poverty—the privilege of continued exploitation at the hands 
of capitalists and land monopolists. Break down the “hoary iniquities 
of Norman land pirates” and “Capital could no longer grasp the largest 
share of the laborer’s earnings, as a reward for not doing him all the 
injury the laws of feudal aristocracy authorize . . .”. Give the people 
their right to the soil and “tens of thousands, who are now languishing 
in hopeless poverty, will find a certain and speedy independence. ‘The 
labor market will thus be eased of the present distressing competition; 
and those who remain, as well as those who emigrate, will have the 
opportunity of realizing a comfortable living.” $ 

These agrarians were not timid about accusing the abolitionists of 
callous disregard concerning the fate of Northern wage slaves, both 
white and black, whose plight, they said, made that of the Southern 
slave seem idyllic by comparison. Gerrit Smith was accused of con- 
demning 50,000 laborers to “a worse state of ignorance, degradation, 
misery, and vice, than any fifty thousand you could pick out in a South- 
ern State”, because of his withholding from them his vast New York 

T John R, Commons and others, editors, Documentary History o? American Industrial 


Society (11 vols., Cleveland, 1910-1911), VII, 32 ff. 
8 Ibid., VIL, 299, 301, 302, 306-307. 
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estates—an indictment which helped induce him to give away about 
200,000 acres to the poor of both races? Further arguments contained 
the prophecy that the steam engine, existing power machinery on the 
farm, and machines yet to come in all lines of industry would virtually 
replace human labor everywhere.” All this debate, and much more to 
the same point, took place after the adoption of the general Pre-emption 
Act—when all the oppressed laborer had to do was to move out to the 
public domain, start farming, and accumulate the minimum price of 
$100 for eighty acres before the surveyor and land office moved in. But 
-where was this semipauper to secure the cost of transportation for the 
journey of several hundred miles; who would buy him a team and 
farming equipment when he arrived, who extend him credit during the 
two- or three-years’ grubbing of stumps before a decent living could be 
secured? Who would take the trouble even to teach him the elements 
of frontier farming? Having once been caught in the.toils of poverty 
and hired labor, free will was at an end. Farmers might sell their 
Eastern acres and move West, and so they did in order to provide farms 
for each of their sons, but the promise of cheap Western land to the com- 
mon laborer was as futile as a signboard pointing to the end of a rainbow. 

But possibly these agrarian agitators imagined most of the poverty 
and unemployment of the 1840’s. If you think so, then read the debates 
in Congress over the Homestead bill of 1852. Representatives from the 
South and Northwest alike demanded that the homeless, destitute, and 
downtrodden, whether in Eastern cities or on tenant farms in the South, 
be given the opportunity to start life anew on the public domain. Andrew 
Johnson of Tennessee pleaded for the poverty-stricken people of the 
South, while Representative Fayette McMullin of Virginia gloated over 
the prospect of the landed proprietors of his state being compelled to 
“go to work themselves” should the poor tenants be drawn away to the 
West. The latter denounced the Eastern manufacturing interests who 
were blocking the Homestead bill, declaring that they “fear that the 
laborers . . . will leave the manufacturing districts and go to the West, 
and that, in consequence of the diminution of laborers, the wages of 
labor will advance among them”. Representative Albert G. Brown of 
Mississippi deplored the fate of thousands of homeless people who “look 
out upon your vast domains, and see them tenanted only by wild 
beasts... ”. These persons, he said, “will ask, is my poverty so great 

9 Ibid., p. 354. See also pp. 352-362, passim, and VIII, 24. For Smith’s land dona-- 


tions, see Octavius Brooks Frothingham, Gerrit Smith (New York, 1878), pp. 102-112.. 
10 Commons, VII, 302-304. 
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a crime that my Government prefers these beasts to me? Am I to be 
kept in penury and in want, and leave to my children no inheritance 
but poverty, whilst my Government guards . . . this mighty wilderness, 
which God in his providence has created for man, anc not for beasts?” 
He realized that the prospective free territories would get the first advan- 
tage of settlement, but, having been a squatter himself in his early days, 
he felt that the release of human misery in the South was worth the 
political advantage of the North. Representative Willam R. Smith of 
Alabama affirmed it to be “the duty of Congress to relp the cities to 
disgorge their cellars and their garrets of a starving, Eaggard, and use- 
less population”. But he cherished the vain hope that capitalists would 
advance the money to enable poor men to move to the free land. They 
would be glad to get rid of undesirable neighbors. Without this safety 
valve, the “rapid increase of labor-saving machinery”, which was grad- 
ually driving the mechanic from the workshop, would create intolerable 
conditions." 

The statements thus far are all from Southerners—taose persons who 
are supposed to have been most bitter against homestead legislation. If 
an aside is permissible, it is worth the effort to state that it was a division 
of votes between the Atlantic Coast states and the West, rather than 
between the slave and free states, which defeated the Homestead bills 
of 1852-1853. In the House vote of May 12, 1852, 36 slave state representa- 
tives (31 being from the West) voted for the bill as compared with 
33 against (28 of them from the Atlantic states). Seventeen of the 23 
negative votes of the North were from the Atlantic states, five from 
Ohio which industrially was becoming an Eastern state, and one from 
Michigan.” Had the 36 homestead advocates of the South reversed 
their position and joined with the 22 opposition votes from the industrial 
states, the bill would not even have passed the House o7 Representatives, 
despite the large Northern majority in that body. The decisive vote did 
not come in the Senate till February 21; 1853, when a motion to take up 
the bill was made with the express intention of showirg who was for it 
and who against. This motion was defeated by a vote of 23 to 33.7% 
An analysis of the vote shows that eight of the 23 favcring the measure 
were from the Lower South, but only four were from the North Atlantic 


11 Cong. Globe, 32 Cong., 1 sess., appa pp. SIT, 512, 514-516 (italics in original), 
519, 530. 

12 [bid., pt. 2, p. 1351, for the House vote. The total was 197 yeas and 56 nays. 
Fifty of the negative votes were from the Atlantic Coast states and industrial Ohio. The 
affirmative vote of the North showed 37 from the East and 34 from the West (Ohio’s rural 
vote included), 

13 Ibid., 32 Cong., 2 sess., pp. 739-747. Vote on p. 747. 
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division. As to party support, 1g were Democrats and four were Whigs. 
Of the 33 opponents, 20 were from the slave states and 11 from the 
North Atlantic region. The party division showed 15 Democrats and 
` 18 Whigs. But consider the vote again as an issue between the Atlantic: 
Coast states and the West—leaving North and South, slavery and 
freedom out of the question—and what is the result? The East gave 
“five yeas and 24 nays; the West 18 yeas and nine nays. Most clearly, the 
issue in 1852-1853 was drawn between Western Democratic homestead 
advocates and Eastern Whig capitalists. These were the days when 
Hannibal Hamlin, the later running mate of Abraham Lincoln, and 
Gerrit Smith, the abolitionist, free-soil capitalist, were voting to restrain 
the Westward migration of wage slaves,’* while a good proportion of 
earnest Southerners were ready to give the North an advantage in West- 
ern colonization in order to relieve poverty in both sections. It was only 
when the Republican party became militant over the free-soil question 
that the South consolidated its ranks against the homestead policy.” 

If it be supposed that the Southern arguments of 1852 were merely 
to save the face of slavery men, by depicting conditions in the North, 
then read the declarations of free-state men of the same period. Repre- 
sentative Charles Skelton of New Jersey said that the Homestead bill 
“relieves the older States of the redundancy of labor which contributes 
to depress and paralyze the arm of industry in those States”. The plight 
of landless and jobless free Negroes in the North is depicted in the words 
of Representative Samuel W. Parker of Indiana. “Go into the streets of 
our cities”, he said, “through the lanes and highways, the filthy hovels, 
damp cellars, and dirty sculleries of our own free land, and we will find 
that poor, forlorn, outcast, downtrodden, disfranchised people still en- 
slaved, and in a desperate thraldom, that would freeze our pure Chris- 
tian blood, I fear, could we only extract some of the motes from our 
eyes” 16 

Through nearly all these orations and prophecies there runs the con- 

14 For Hamlin's vote in-1853, see ibid., p. 747. Mis thorough denunciation of the 
Homestead bill is in the Appendix, 33 Cong., 1 sess., p. 1103. For Gerrit Smith’s vote in 
1854, see fhid., pt. 1, E. 549. 

15 Some of the later significant votes on homestead bills may be found in the Cong. 
Globe, 33 Cong., 1 sess., pt. 1, p. 549, for House vote of Mar. 6, 1854 (see p. 2 for state 
and party affiliations of members); ibid., pt. 3, p. 1844, for Senate vote to substitute the 
Graduation bill for the Homestead bill; ibid., 35 Cong., 1 sess., pt. 3, p. 2426, for Senate 
vote on May 27, 1858, to postpone action on a homestead bill (Andrew Johnson voting 
“yea” in order to secure reconsideration; see also ibid., 35 Cong., 2 sess., pt. 2, p. 1074, 
for explanation of the significance of this vote); 26zd., pp. 1075, 1076, for Senate votes of 


Feb. 17, 1859. The legislative history of the bill in 1860-1862 is common knowledge. 
16 Cong. Globe, 32 Cong., 1 sess., app., pp. 380, 509. 
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fident expectation that free land in the West would of itself alone furnish 
release from the oppression of poor laborers, tenants, and the unem- 
ployed. This is the theme, later blindly accepted as an accomplished 
fact, that is found in so many of the accounts of the corsequences of the 
Homestead Act of 1862. A more reasonable point of view is reflected in 
the speech of Representative Orlando B. Ficklin of Ilinois, April 24, 
1852. Though he favored the Homestead bill, he argued that there 
would be no sudden or excessive rush to the public lands. Those persons 
able to buy would prefer to remain closer to the old home and the 
greater conveniences of a developed country. Another class, he said, 
“are too poor to find means to pay the expense of emigrating from the 
older to the new States, and of settling on these lands: therefore thase 
persons can not go”. The actual settlers “will be generally of the middle, 
or rather not of the very poorest class, and ... the number will not be 
so large by a great deal as is anticipated by some gentlemen”*’ Here 
is the sanest prophecy of the whole crop of the 1840’s and 1850’s. 

The trouble with the Homestead Act in operation, as with the Pre- 
emption Act, was that Congress mérely adopted the law and then did 
absolutely nothing in the way of helping the needy pe-sons out to the 
land or extending them credit and guidance in the first heartbreaking 
years of occupancy. Perhaps these functions were outs.de the scope of 
Federal authority, at least as then conceived, but without them the Home- 
stead Act could benefit only monopolists or persons f fairly ample 
means. The Graduation Act of 1854, disposing of hitherto unsalable 
land in the older states at prices as low as twelve and one half cents an 
acre, had helped nobody but neighboring farmers and speculators.” 
Now that free land was provided, the results were not widely different. 
If the families of all persons making good on homesteads before 1890 had 
averaged five each, a population of considerably less than 2,000,0co 
would have been provided for. But so many families spread out over 
several homesteads that it would be injudicious to assume so large an 
average family for each farm. A population increase of 30,000,000 in 
thirty years failed to be benefited in any way by free lend. 

The bulk of these persons was added to the urban population, to 
be absorbed by industry or swell the ranks of the unemployed and 

17 Thid., p. 523; also in pt. 2, p. 1183. 


18 See Robert Tudor Hill, The Public Domain and Democracy (Columbia University 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, vol. XXXVIII, no. 1, New York, 1910}, 
pp. 45 ff. 

19 See [U. S.] General Land Office Report, 1860, pp. 32, 48; Thomas Donaldson, 
The Public Domain (Washington, 1884), p. 291. 
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destitute. Most of them were not even within yearning distance of the 
public domain. Of the twenty-nine states ultimately to exist in the 
regions where the ‘public land lay in 1862, only eight were east of the 
Mississippi River, and three of these (Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois) were 
able to provide only 208 farms in forty-two years. Three others were 
Gulf states, which did not attract settlers from the industrial centers.”° 
Michigan and Wisconsin were, therefore, the only states east of the 
Mississippi which could entice farmers and laborers from the congested 
regions. Before the industrial worker could even consider applying 
for a homestead he had to figure where, if possible, he was to raise the 
money to transport himself, and probably a family, from 500 to 1000 
miles to the new Canaan. This in itself might be the equivalent of six 
months’ wages; and many times as much more was necessary if he made 
a success of his venture as a frontier farmer. Even the landowner who 
sold out in the East and transplanted himself on a homestead was more 
likely than not to find himself wandering forty years in the wilderness 
before reaching Canaan. Hardly more than a third of the homesteaders 
in the years before 1890 remained long enough to perfect their claims.” 
It was hard enough for an experienced farmer to make a success of the 
venture. To the industrial laborer of the second generation it was vir- 
tually an impossibility. 

Down to 1860, even when the illegal squatter dominated the frontier, 
it was the unusual thing, rather than the customary, for the pioneer to 
make his ultimate home farther than one state removed from that of his 
birth. Even the California gold rush, the Oregon Trail, and the mining 
stampedes of the late 1850’s do not invalidate this statement. “In thirty 
States out of thirty-four”, said the Superintendent of the Census in 1860, 
“it will be perceived that the native emigrants have chicfly preferred 
to locate in a State immediately adjacent to that of their birth; and in the 
four cases of exception, the persons removing have proceeded from 
Maine to Massachusetts, from Maryland to Ohio, from Mississippi to. 
Texas, and from Missouri to California. The second preference, in a 
majority of cases, has been to another adjoining State.” The population 
of Kansas, with all due deference to the Emigrant Aid societies, came 

20 These were Mississippi, Alabama, and Florida. General Land Office Report, 1860, 
p. 9; Sen. Doc., 58 Cong., 3 sess., no. 189, p. 175. The small portions of Louisiana and 
Minnesota lying east of the Mississippi River are scarcely enough to include those states 
in the list. 

21 By 1880 there were 162,237 final entries as compared with 469,782 original filings, 


Donaldson, p. 355. The figures for 1883 are given as 213,486 and 608,677 in Frederic L. 
Paxson, History of the American Frontier (Boston, 1924), p. 549. 
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chiefly from Missouri, Illinois, and Iowa The trend was not greatly 
different during the next twenty years. Half of the final homestead 
entries to 1890 were in Minnesota, Kansas, and Nebraska. Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, California, and Dakota Territory 
accounted for three fourths of the rest#Ÿ Again, it was the territory 
` closest to the older states which received the emigrants. And from what 
regions and walks of life did the pioneers come? According to the 
United States Industrial Commission, investigating the situation at the 
close of the century, they were generally ‘native Americans from the 
Eastern and Southern states, “who have sold their small farms in order 
to buy large ones in a new section”, so that the parents could “leave a 
farm to each child”. The movement was from the farm to the farm, 
or, as will be shown later, from the farm to the city. Rarely was it 
from the city to the farm—from the laborer’s hut to the homestead. 

Professor Gates shows in the companion article how easily speculators 
acquired great tracts of land in the period since 1862.7" The evidence of 
their activities in monopclizing the public domain is abundant. The 
Public Land Commission reported that “The land laws, decisions, and 
practices have become so complicated that the settler is at a marked dis- 
advantage in comparison with the shrewd business man who aims to 
acquire large properties”. A premium was put on perjury. “... In very 
many localities, and perhaps in general, a larger proportion of the public 
land is passing into the hands of speculators and corporations than into 
those of actual settlers who are making homes”. And again comes the 
statement: “Nearly everywhere the large landowner Las succeeded in 
monopolizing the best tracts, whether of timber or ag-icultural land.” 
Some objections were being raised, but there was no general outcry. 
The influential persons whose complaints might have keen heard were 
among the beneficiaries. The result was that a tenan: or hired labor 
system was taking the place of freehold farmers*® The usual practice 
in North Dakota, said the Industrial Commission, wes for settlers to 
mortgage their farms to the limit and then let the loan companies take 
them. This may be regarded as typical of the West in general. The 
speculators formed syndicates to induce Easterners to take up Western 
land. But the alien element of the urban centers was avoided. “The 

22 Eighth Census, “Population”, pp. xxxiv, xxxv. The italics are in the original. 

23 Donaldson, p. 355. 

24 Report, XTX, 120. 

25 Various other related matters which are merely alluded to or ignored entirely here 
are discussed in detail by Professor Gates. No attempt has been mede to eliminate the 


occasional small items of duplication of subject matter. 
26 Sen. Doc., 58 Cong., 3 sess., no. 189, pp. xxili-xxiv. 
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surplus population of Eastern cities is considered to be lazy and gen- 
erally not fit for colonization purposes after they have once had a taste 
of city life.” ” | 

This practice was made worse by the amendment of 1891 which 
permitted settlers to commute their claims by a money payment after 
fourteen months of nominal or eight months of actual residence.” 
Between 1882 and 1904 nearly 139,000 settlers commuted homesteads 
comprising 20,000,000 acres. In some years nearly two thirds of the 
deeds were secured by commutation, and one third of all the final entries 
from 1382 to 1890 were completed by this method.” This abuse was 
particularly noted in timberland, where people got quick possession and 
then sold out. In some counties nine tenths of the tracts were disposed 
of within three months after the titles were secured. Meanwhile, the 
settlers had made a living and some profit by selling timber. The com- 
muters were often Canadians or other aliens who returned to their old 
homes after their profitable ventures. A large proportion were women— 
school teachers and the like—who used this method of supplementing 
their salaries during the vacation months. In consequence of this 
monopolistic tendency, large areas of proved-up homesteads had neither 
habitation nor “evidence of genuine occupation” as homes.*° 

Oftentimes the speculation took the form of bonanza farming. Many 
thousands of acres would be amassed by hook or by crook, and the 
whole would be operated on a basis somewhat of a mixture between a 
feudal barony and a modern factory. Tenants and wage laborers worked 
with laborsaving machines of the latest design and highest. efficiency. 
An investigator in the early 1880’s traveled westward and southwestward 
from St. Paul and found numerous farms of from 20,000 to 40,000 acres. 
He also mentioned holdings in Kansas of from 10,000 to 100,000 acres, 
and some in Texas of from 50,000 to 350,000 acres. In the latter case he 
probably confused some cattle-range rights with actual ownership. In 
the twenty years following 1860 the number of United States farms of 
from 500 to 1000 acres had increased from 20,000 to 76,000, while the 
number above 1009 acres had grown from less than 6000 to nearly 
29,000.51 

Abuses in application of the Timber Culture Act of 1873, the Desert 
Land Act of 1877, and the Timber and Stone Act of 1878 were com- 

27 Industrial Commission Report, X, 789: XIX, 109, IIO. 

28 Sen. Doc., 58 Cong., 3 sess., no. 189, pp. 65-66. Commutation had been allowed 
by the act of 1862, U. S. Revised Stat., sec. 2301. 

29 Compare ikid., pp. 175 and 180. 

80 Ibid., pp. vili, xvii-xviii, 69-78. 

31 Wm. Godwin Moody, Land and Labor (New York, 1883), pp. 33-61; 75. 
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parable to those under the Homestead Act, when not worse. Little ad- 
vantage was taken of the Timber Culture Act. Till 1890 only about 
9000 entries were proved up, and the measure was repealed in the 
following year But persons having filed claims were allowed to con- 
tinue under their contracts, and by’ 1904 over 65,000 entries had been 
perfected. By that date the annual number of final entries had dwindled 
to small proportions The Desert Land Act likewise failed to attract 
settlers, but it also was flagrantly abused. Of 37,000 original filings only 
11,000 claims were proved up in the twenty-three years to 1900.°” Most 
of these tracts had been absorbed by the big cattlemen and speculators. 
Two or three persons would get a half section each, and then form a 
corporation which was entitled to another 320 acres. Then they would 
form another corporation for the same purpose, and so on indefinitely. 
The speculator would buy stock in an irrigation ditch which connected 
with no reservoir, or would put up a pump where there was no water, 
and claim that he had qualified under the law for fina: title®® 
Equally as certain as that railroad companies, private speculators, and 
Joan companies profited most from the government’s land policy, is the 
fact that the labor surplus became a constantly increasing factor in the 
national life after 1864. Between 1860 and 1890, while tne total popula- 
tion of the country was doubling, the number of persons engaged in 
manufactures was multiplied by 344. In the two decades following 1870, 
as the population increased 63% per cent, manufacturing labor more 
than doubled in number while the total engaged in agriculture grew 
by only 45 per cent?” The same years undoubtedly showed a growth in 
mining, transportation, clerical, and commercial labor commensurate 


32 Sen. Doc., 58 Cong., 3 sess., no. 189, p. 183. 

33 26 U. S. Stat, 1095-1103. The repeal act of Mar. 3, 1891, is also mentioned in 
Public Land Statutes of the United States, Daniel M. Greene, compiler (Washington, 1931), 
p. 711. This volume, besides listing the acts in force at date of publication, also serves 
as an excellent index for land acts in general. The heading to paragraph 5116 in U. S. 
Compiled Statutes, 1918, John A. Mallory, compiler (St. Paul, 1918), lists the dates of 
the various amendments to the Timber Culture Act prior to its final repeal. 

84 Sen, Doc., 58 Cong., 3 sess., no. 189, p. 183. Persons inclined to jeer at the idea of 
successful forestry projects on the Western Plains might well travel through Nebraska and 
the Dakotas and view for themselves the flourishing results of experiments started half a 
century ago under the “Tree Claim” Act. 

35 Industrial Commission Report, XTX, 113. 

36 Sen. Doc., 58 Cong., 3 sess., no. 189, pp. XIX-XX. 

3T Statistical Abstract, 1913, no. 36, pp. 660, 666. This number was used instead of 
an older one merely because it was the earliest easily available and as good as any for the 
purpose. Agricultural labor for 1870 is listed at 5,922,471 and in 1890 at 8,565,926 (the 
latter figure is slightly more than the one given by the Industrial Commission, see text 
and next note). For the corresponding dates manufacturing labor stood at 2,053,996 


and 4,251,535. 
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with that of the manufacturing industries. But to the ranks of wage 
laborers there ought to be added also the hired workmen on the land 
and, as far as independence is concerned, the tenant farmers as well. 
The Industrial Commission accounted for 8,395,634 persons engaged in 
agriculture in 1890, of whom 3,004,061 were hired laborers. In addition, 
there were no less than 1,500,000 tenant workmen.** This leaves less 
than 4,090,000 persons tilling land of their own, including all the mort- 
gaged farms. Only three eighths of the families of the United States 
were cultivating the soil “as owners, tenants, or laborers”, and the ratio 
was declining constantly”? Over half of these were on an economic 
basis scarcely if any better than that of the city laborer. 

Even though farm help was scarce before 1900, the agricultural 
depression and low wages prevented recruiting from the unemployed 
in the cities. In fact, the scarcity was said to be “greatest in the vicinity 
of manufacturing establishments . . . and in sections where railroads or 
other public works are being constructed”. Farmers in Vermont were 
making use of the immigration offices, and in California the Chinese 
labor bureaus were patronized. Not only was the workingman unable 
to take advantage of free land in the West, he could see no prospect of 
gain in changing from factory to farm employment even in the East. 
Farm population increased “faster than its opportunities for rural em- 
ployment”;** then the surplus moved to the towns or cities, and, once 
caught in the industrial toils, seldom returned. The farm added its toll 
to the unemployed of the industrial centers, but the city, like a devouring 
Moloch, failed to give back its victims. The years of agricultural distress 
in the 1870’s and 1880’s were accompanied by an ever-increasing roll of 
unemployed in the cities. Even the pioneers on the homesteads, baffled 
by fortune and beaten by nature, edged their way back, more often than 
not, to the ancestral farms and from there to the factory and, too fre- 
quently, to the bread line. 

Henry George, writing a full fifteen years before “Coin” Harvey 
achieved fame, spoke of the “harder times, the lower wages, the increas- 
ing poverty perceptible in the United States”. From every civilized 
country he heard “complaints of industrial depression; of labor con- 

38 Industrial Commission Report, XI, 77; the Statistical Abstract, 1931, no. 53, p. 647, 
shows 1,264,913 tenants in 1890, but, counting the work of the families, the number of 
laborers must have been considerably more. 

39 George K. Holmes, “The Supply cf Farm Labor”, American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Annals, XXXIII (Jan.-June, 1909), 362. 

40 The average wages of farm labor from 1879 to 1899 ranged from $10.43 to $14.07 


a month, with board, Industrial Commission Report, XI, 139. 
41 Ibid., X, xix; XIX, 121. 
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demned to involuntary idleness; of capital massed and wasting; of 
pecuniary distress among business men; of want and suffering and 
anxiety among the working classes”. His rallying tocsin was that “amid 
the greatest accumulations of wealth, men die of starvation, and puny 
infants suckle dry breasts... ”. Ah yes! but why listen to Henry 
George? He was just a single tax “crank”. Or why hearken to the 
vaporings of that Utopian dreamer Edward Bellamy? Perhaps also 
Henry Demarest Lloyd should be waved aside as being possessed of 
a single-track mind, or, better yet, for having a mind at all. But still 
other witnesses raise their heads—men who gained the ear of the re- 
spectable classes who would listen neither to radicals nor “high brows”. 
One of these was Godwin Moody, who published testimonials from 
David Davis, George W. Curtis, and George F. Hoar as to the sound- 
ness of his thinking. Davis accepted without question the statement 
that a third of the whole population of the country was “prostrated by 
want of employment and of reasonable reward for their toil”. Hoar 
assumed as part of his own thinking that laborers must get higher wages 
and fewer hours as “their share of the increased production caused by 
the invention and perfection of machinery”. Moody himself saw, as 
the principal changes of a half century before 1880, the rise of bonanza 
and tenant farming side by side, the growth of congested slums, the 
development of armies of compulsorily unemployed—half of the people 
overworked and the other half idle.® 

But Moody was inclined to exaggerate. Of 17,000,000 belonging to 
the productive classes he could find that 7,000,000 were idle or working 
so little of the time as to be dependent. Also, after ell, he must have 
been a radical, for he proposed a six-hour day at increased wages as the 
only solution for unemployment.** The historian, therefore, must re- 
turn to the established authorities. No person has denied that there were 
a million men unemployed in the North alone in 1865, and none: has 
demonstrated that the number ever became perceptibly or permanently 
smaller. Most textbooks will recount the wage-cutting orgies of the 
1870’s and the suppression of labor revolt by armies of hired retainers 
or by military force. They will tell also of the railroad, steel, and 
mining strikes in the great upheaval of the 1880’s, when the coldest of 
official and judicial brutality toward the hunger-driven jobless could 
be hailed as the sublimation of social justice. Where then was the siren 
call of the free lands? Carroll D. Wright, and he is a conservative 

42 Henry George, Progress and Poverty (New York, 1879), pp. 5, 8, 354. 


43 Moody, see testimonials in back; pp. 286-288. 
44 Ibid., pp. 252-275, 310. 
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enough authority, after the most careful of deductions, listed the num- 
ber of unemployed in all fields except those of professional and personal 
service in 1885 at 998,839. But he admits that, taking all kinds of un- 
employment, the number was above 1,300,000. However, he is best 
in his last report as labor commissioner in Massachusetts. Of 816,470 
total employable persons in that state in 1884-1885 he accounted for 
241,589, or 29.59 per cent of the total, idle or employed only a few 
months in the year.*® 

Before the establishment of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor, in 1869, there were hardly any reliable calculations of unemploy- 
ment. But a fairly trustworthy source listed 20,000 idle in the city of 
New York in 1868.47 Some reports credited Massachusetts with as many 
as 300,000 unemployed mechanics during the dismal years following 
1873, but Wright would cut the number to a tenth as many. On this 
basis he would also reduce the estimated 3,000,000 for the United States 
in the same proportion.*® But his own liberal estimate for 1885 might 
tend to show that he was unduly conservative in his earlier calculations. 
The difference between mechanics and all employable persons is a wide 
one, and it is difficult to believe that the depression of the middle eighties 
was so much worse than the Panic of 1873. 

But, whatever the basis of calculation, it cannot be denied that un- 
employment was a major economic ailment in every decade from 1865 
tothe close of the century, and it is equally certain that free land did not 
solve the problem. No doubt there was once a time in American history 
when underpaid, unemployed, or dissatisfied laborers could take their 
choice between continuing as intermittent wage employees or becoming 
freehold farmers; that wages of industrial labor were higher for that 
undefined period than they otherwise would have been; and that indus- 
trial strife, in consequence, was kept at a minimum. A more certain 
fact is that such conditions have not existed since the coming of the 
factory system. In other words, the much vaunted cheap or free public 
lands of the country, whatever may have been their effect in other re- 
gards, since the rise of a class-conscious labor group have not been of 
measurable consequence as an alleviator of labor conditions. 


Kansas State College. Frep A. SHANNON. 


45 (U. S.] Commissioner of Labor, First Annual Report: Industrial Depressions 
(1886), p. 65. 

46 Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, Eighteenth Annual Report (Boston, 
1887), p. 277. 

47 Cited in John R. Commons and others, History of Labour in the United States 
(New York, 1918), II, 123. 

48 [U. S.] Commissioner of Labor, First Annual Report: Industrial Depressions, p. 64. 


THE HOMESTEAD LAW 
IN AN INCONGRUOUS LAND SYSTEM! 


Tue Homestead Act of 1862 is one of the most important laws which 
have been enacted in the history of this country, but its significance has 
been distorted and grossly misinterpreted. An important misconception 
concerning the Homestead Act is that its adoption marked a more or 
less complete break with the past, in that the lands which previously 
had been considered as a source of revenue were now to be given free to 
settlers. As part of this interpretation it is held that direct land sales 
virtually ceased except for transactions under the Pre-emption Law, the 
commutation clause of the Homestead Act, the Timbe- and Stone Act, 
and the Desert Land Act. Each of the first three of these acts permitted 
the purchase by individuals of 160 acres and the Ltesert Land Act 
permitted the purchase of an additional 640 acres, making a total which 
could be acquired under them of 1120 acres. Aside from this maximum 
which was open to purchasers, the accepted view is that speculators ? in 
lands were barred from direct transactions at the land offices and that, 
to secure large tracts, they were forced to operate through — 
entrymen or buy from states and railroads. 

To state this view differently, it is held that after 1862 the chief way 
in which settlers and speculators alike acquired land from the govern- 
ment was through the Pre-emption and Homestead laws and their 
subsequent modifications. Indeed, some writers have maintained that 
the region beyond the Mississippi was largely settled sy homesteaders 
taking up free land under the Act of 1862. Congressman Harvey B. 
Ferguson stated in 1914, “It was great statesmanship that created the 
homestead laws under which such a State as Iowa developed”? Another 

1 The material for this article was gathered in part while the writer was Fellow of the 
Social Science Research Council in 1933 and 1934. Grateful acknowledgments are due to 
the Council and especially to Donald Young of its staff for many kindnesses. The article 
was completed while the writer was engaged in a study of Recent Land Policies of the 
United States for the Land Policy Section of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
later the Resettlement Administration. 

2 The word “speculator”, as used in this article, refers to large-scale land operators, 
and does not include many farmers who speculated in a small way. 

3 “Grazing Homesteads and the Regulation of Grazing on the Public Lands”, Hearing 
before the Committee on the Public Lands, House of Representatives, 63 Cong., 2 sess., 
pt. I, D. 358. 
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writer made an even broader statement as follows: “Under the home- 
stead law were taken up the rich agricultural alluvial lands of the central 
Mississippi basin. . . .”* Even Professor Hibbard, the authority on 
American land policies, has misunderstood the developments in land 
matters after 1862. He states that land sales made after 1862 were “only 
in connection with preemption and miscellaneous parcels of land, the 
preemptions covering by far the larger part of the operations”. He also 
states that a congressional resolution, expressing opposition to the further 
sale of agricultural lands, which passed the House in 1868 but failed of 
adoption in the Senate, was virtually “tantamount to a law’? As these 
views have been widely accepted it is essential to examine briefly their 
source and then to test their accuracy. 

The principle of free homesteads for settlers had long been the goal 
for which the West had struggled, and as each succeeding land law, 
more liberal than its predecessor, was passed, that goal came constantly 
nearer until, in 1862, it was attained. So generous seemed this policy in 
contrast with the earlier one of regarding the lands as a source of revenue, 
and so significant did it appear prospectively, that it became the subject 
of eulogy at the outset. Furthermore, the measure had been sponsored 
by the Republican party and when this party was later accused of rep- 
resenting the interests of large capitalistic combines and of neglecting 
the farmers, its leaders pointed to the Homestead Act as a refutation of 
the accusation.® Consequently there was built up around the law a 
halo of political and economic significance which has greatly magnified 
the importance to be attributed to it and which has misled practically 
every historian and economist who has dealt with land policies. The 
Homestead Law has been considered the capstone of an increasingly 
liberal land policy, and to it has been ascribed the rapid settlement of 
the West and the large percentage of farmer owners in the United States. 
It has also been regarded as providing an outlet for the discontented 
and surplus labor of the East with the result that, as compared with 

#Leifur Magnusson, Disposition of the Publie Lands of the United States with 
Particular Reference to Wage-Earning-Labor (Washington, 1919), p. 29. See also 
Arthur C. Cole, The Irrepressible Conflict, 1850-1865 (New York, 1934), pp. 119, 3573 
John Ise, The United States Forest Policy (New Haven, 1920), p. 56. 

5 Benjamin Horace Hibbard, History of the Public Land Policies (New York, 1924), 
pp. III, 112. 

6 The shallowness of this contention was pointed out by George W. Julian in 1884 
(Political Recollections, 1840 to 1872, Chicago, 1884, p. 218). Speaking of the continua- 
tion of cash sales, railroad grants, and disposal of the Indian lands as fatal to the home- 


stead principle, he said that they furnished “a remarkable commentary upon the boasted 
friendship of the Republican party for the landless poor”. 
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European countries, high wage rates have prevailed in -hat section. The 


influence of free land has been blithely discussed by writers who have’ 


never taken the time to examine the facts with which they dealt so 
lightly." 

The source of most of these ideas concerning the Homestead Law is, 
of course, the Congressional Globe, later the Record, upon which so 
many writers completely depend. A careful reading of the congressional 
debates should, however, lead one to question the general conception 
above outlined. Professor Hibbard bases his generalizations upon even 
more untrustworthy evidence. He quotes from the Report of the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office for 1863 wherein it is stated that 
it is not the design of Congress “to look to the public lands as a source 
of direct revenue”,® and, from the exceedingly smal amount of sales 
reported in the first year that the Homestead Law was in operation, 
draws the inference that cash sales were thenceforth of no importance. 
Professor Hibbard may also have been depending upon a statement made 
by that great compiler of land statistics, Thomas Donaldson, in his 
book, The Public Domain, originally published in 1880, in which it is 
stated that lands available for cash entry are few and isolated, except for 
those in the five Southern states of Alabama, Louisiana, Florida, Arkan- 
sas, and Mississippi. The statement was correct in general in 1860, in 
so far as it applied to the lands ordinarily described as “public domain”,® 
but there were many million acres of rich agricultural lands which at 
that tirhe were rapidly being brought into the market for cash sale by 
the Federal government.” It would not apply at all to the period prior 
to 1880 when large areas of the best agricultural lands in the country 
were subject to sale. 

It is the purpose of this paper to show that the Homestead Law did 
not completely change our land system, that its adoption merely super- 
imposed upon the old land system a principle out of harmony with it, 
and that until 1890 the old and the new constantly clashed. In present- 
ing this view it will appear that the Homestead Law did not end the 

TIn contrast, Herbert Heaton ventures the view that the importance of free land in 
drawing immigrants to America has been overestimated while the influence of high wages 
has been underestimated. “Migration and. Cheap Land—the End of Two Chapters”, 
The Sociological Review, XXVI (July, 1934), 237. 

8 Report, 1863, p. 7. See also Report, Secretary of the Interior, 1862, p. 4. 

9 1884 edition, pp. 25, 415. It is worth noting that a totel of 4,851,296 acres was 
entered in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota in the eights with cash, scrip, and 
warrants. This is exclusive of pre-emption, homestead, and other limited entries. 


10 These lands, which were being ceded by the Indians, are neglected by both Donald- 
son and Hibbard. : 
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auction system or cash sales, as is generally assumed, that speculation 
and land monopolization continued after its adoption as widely perhaps 
as before, and within as well as without the law, that actual homestead- 
ing was generally confined to the less desirable lands distant from rail- 
road lines, and that farm tenancy developed in frontier communities in 
many instances as a result of the monopolization of the land. The 
efforts to abolish cash sales will also be outlined briefly. 

The moderate land reformers of the mid-nineteenth century believed 
that the enactment of a homestead measure would retard if not end 
speculation in public lands.** They argued that once free homesteads 
were available to settlers speculators would no longer have a market 
for their lands and all inducements to purchase in advance of settlement 
would be ended. Parenthetically, similar arguments have been advanced 
by certain historians to prove that there was little or no profit in land 
speculation.” The land reformers reckoned too lightly, however, with 
the astuteness of the speculators who in the past had either succeeded 
in emasculating laws inimical to their interests or had actually flouted 
such laws in the very faces of the officials appointed to administer them. 

From the outset the cards were stacked against the efficient and 
successful operation of the Homestead Law. Other acts in existence in 
1862 greatly limited its application and new laws further restricting it 
were subsequently enacted.. The administration of the law, both in 
Washington and in the field, was frequently in the hands of persons 
unsympathetic to its principle, and Western interests, though lauding 

11 The more advanced reformers demanded that all sales should be discontinued, 
grants to railroads and other special interests ended, and all the public lands reserved for 
actual settlers under the provisions of the homestead measure. The differences between 
what may be called the moderate and the radical land reformers is apparent in the con- 
gressional debates. See also George M. Stephengon, The Political History of the Public 
Lands from 1840 to 1862 (Boston, 1917), p. 166 and elsewhere; Roy M. Robbins, “Horace 
Greeley: Land Reform and Unemployment, 1837-1862", Agricultural History, VY (Jan., 
1933), 26, passim; St. George L. Sioussat, “Andrew Johnson and the Early Phases of the 
Homestead Bil”, Mississippi Valley Historical Review, V (Dec., 1918), 253, passim; 


Hibbard, p. 347, passim; John Bell Sanborn, “Some Political Aspects of Homestead 
Legislation”, Am. Hist. Rev., VI (Oct, 1900), 19, passim. 

12 Speaking of the pericd from 1836 to 1876 Professor Joseph Schafer writes: “It was, 
in this period, a rare thing for an outside speculator in wild lands to make Any profit on 
his speculation.” Wisconsin Magazine of History, XIH (June, 1930), 428. See also his 
The Wisconsin Lead Region, Wisconsin Domesday Book, “General Studies”, III (Madison, 
1932), p. 153; Wisconsin Domesday Book, Town Studies (1924), I, 10. 

13 Wm. A. J. Sparks, commissioner of the General Land Office, in his Report for 
1885 (pp. 3-4), writes as follows concerning the administration of the land laws: 


I found that the magnificent estate of the nation in its public lands had been 
to a wide extent wasted under defective and improvident laws and through a 
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the act, were ever ready to pervert it. The existence of the Pre-emption 
Law and its later variations, the Desert Land Act, the Timber Culture 
Act, the Timber and Stone Act, the land grants to railroads and states, 
the cash sale system, the Indian land policy, the acts granting land 
warrants to ex-soldiers or their heirs, and the Agricultural College Act 
of 1862, which granted millions of acres of land scrip to Eastern states, 
tended to make it practically as easy for speculators to engross huge areas 
of land after 1862 as before. 

The retention of the Pre-emption Law and the commutation clause 
of the Homestead Law made it possible for timber dealers,’* cattle 
graziers, mining interests, and speculators to continue to acquire lands 
through the use of dummy entrymen, false swearing, and, often, the 
connivance of local land officers. That this was done on a large scale 
is evident by the frequent and sometimes pathetic admissions of the 
apparently helpless land commissioners. The Desert Land Act, the 
Timber Culture Act, and the Timber and Stone Act provided even 
greater opportunities for dummy entrymen to enter lands and assign 
them to hidden land engrossers.” The palpable frauds committed and 


laxity of public administration astonishing in a business sense if not culpable in 
recklessness of official responsibility. 

The widespread belief of the people of this country that the land department 
has been very largely conducted to the advantage of speculation and monopoly, 
private and corporate, rather than in the public interest, I have found supported 
by developments in every branch of the service. It seems that the prevailing idea 
running through this office and those subordinate to it wes that the government 
had no distinctive rights to be considered and no special interests to protect; hence, 
as between the government and spoilers of the public demain, the government 
usually had the worst of it. I am satisfied that thousands of claims without 
foundation in law or equity, involving millions of acres of public land, have been 
annually passed to patent upon the single proposition that nobody but the govern- 
ment had any adverse interest. 

The vast machinery of the land department appears to have been devoied to 
the chief result of conveying the title of the United States to public lands upon 
fraudulent entries under strained constructions of imperfect public land Jaws and 
upon illegal claims under public and private grants. 


14 Ise, passim, has drawn together and summarized the pub:ished information con- 
cerning the vast frauds committed by the lumber interests in their efforts to acquire great 
areas of timber lands. See also Jenks Cameron, The Development of Governmental Forest 
Control in the United States (Baltimore, 1928), passim. 

45 The commissioners of the General Land Office from 187: onward recommended 
annually the repeal of the Pre-emption Law; in 1883 the commissioner recommended the 
repeal of the commutation clause of the Homestead Law and the Timber Culture Act 
(Report, 1883, pp. 6-7); in 1884 the commissioner suggested the repeal of these laws and 
the Desert Land Act and the Timber and Stone Act. Ibid., 1883, pp. 6-8. These docu- 
ments are cited hereafter as G.L.O. Report. | 
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the large areas transferred under these acts and their interference with 
the homestead principle lead one to suspect that their enactment and 
retention were the results of political pressure by interested groups. 

It was not entirely necessary, however, for speculators to resort to 
these illegal and fraudulent methods of acquiring land since Congress 
proceeded to aid their schemes by enacting a series of laws which went 
far toward vitiating the principle of land for the landless. By con- 
tinuing after 1862 the policy of granting lands to railroads to encourage 
their construction, Congress from the outset struck a severe blow at the 
principle of free homesteads. In the eight years after the passage of the 
Homestead Law five times as much land was granted to railroads as 
had been given in the twelve preceding years; 127,628,000 acres were 
granted between 1862 and 1871 to aid in the extension of the railroad 
net and 2,000,000 acres were granted for wagon roads and canals. Such 
imperial generosity was at the expense of future homesteaders who 
must purchase the land. As it was necessary to withdraw all lands 
from entry in the regions through which such roads were projected to 
prevent speculators from anticipating the railroads in making selections 
of land, and as the routes were rarely definitely established when the 
grants were made, more than double this amount of land was with- 
drawn from entry and remained unavailable to settlement for a long 
period of years.“ 

The railroads were, of course, built through undeveloped regions 
and, other things being equal, routes were selected which would ensure 
to the companies the largest amount of what was then considered to be 
the best agricultural land. When the alternate government sections were 
finally restored to market settlers were frequently outbid for them by 
speculators. Moreover, the provision in the Homestead Law which 
confined the homesteader to eighty acres within the limits of a railroad 

16 Computed from Donaldson, pp. 258-273. The best criticism by a contemporary of 
the railroad land grant policy, is found in Henry George, Our Land and Land Policy, 
National and State (San Francisco, 1871). See also George W. Julian, “Railway Influence 
in the Land Office”, North American Review, CXXXVI (Mar., 1883), 237-256, and his 
“Our Land-Grant Railways in Congress”, International Review, XIV (Feb.-Mar., 1883), 
198-212. 

17 G.L.O. Report, 1885, pp. 26, passim. As late as 1883, twelve years after the last 
land grant was made to railroads, it was estimated that more than 100,000,000 acres were 


withdrawn from settlement pending selection of the railroad sections. Julian, N. Am. 
Rev., CXXXVI, 252. 

18 For large speculative purchases within the limits of the Illinois Central Railroad 
grant, see Paul Wallace Gates, The Illinois Central Railroad and its Colonization Work 
(Cambridge, 1934), pp. 107, 123 ff. 
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grant © was sufficient to send many homeseekers farther afield. On the 
railroad sections, of course, no free homesteading was permitted and 
thus the prospective settler found it necessary to go far from transporta- 
tion facilities in order to take advantage of the government’s bounty. 
In numerous instances the land policies of the railroads encouraged 
speculative and large-scale purchases with the result that millions of 
acres were turned into bonanza farms, such as those found in Dakota 
Territory,” or were rented or leased to incoming settlers who had 
expected to find free land available to them. 

These grants to railroads after 1862 were a limitation on the. home- 
stead principle and indicate cynical indifference to the idealistic expres- 
sions constantly voiced concerning the principle. That some doubt 
existed among members of Congress as to the propriety of continuing 
to make grants for railroads is revealed by a resolution adopted by the 
House in 1870 * which stated: 


That in the judgement of this House the policy of g-anting subsidies in 
public lands to railroad and other corporations ought to be discontinued; and 
that every consideration of public policy and equal justice to the whole people 
requires that the public lands of the United States shoald be held for the 
exclusive purpose of securing homesteads to actual settlers under the home- 
stead and preémption laws, subject to reasonable appropriations of such lands 
for the purposes of education. 


Although adopted without any debate the resolution was just a bluff, 
for within the next twelve months Congress made one of the largest 
and most indefensible of the railroad grants which, together with a 
number of smaller ones, totaled nearly 20,000,000 acres.” The anti- 
railroad feeling which swept over the West in the early seventies finally 
brought these grants to an end. After 1871 no more grants were made™ 
although various interests were at the time seeking additional grants 
which, if made, would have required practically all the valuable lands 
remaining to the government. 


19 This provision was practically repealed by the acts of Mar. 3, 1879 (20 U. S. Stat., 
472), July 1, 1879 (21 U. S. Stat., 46), and June 15, 1880 (1b4a., p. 238). 

20 James B. Hedges, “The Colonization Work of the Northern Pacific Railroad”, 
Mississippi Valley Hist. Rev., XIII (Dec., 1926), 327; Harold E. Briggs, “Early Bonanza 
Farming in the Red River Valley of the North”, Agricultural History, VI (Jan., 1932), 26, 
passim; Alva H. Benton, “Large Land Holdings in North Dakota”, Journal of Land and 
Public Utility Economics, 1 (Oct., 1925), 405-413. 

21 Cong. Globe, 41 Cong., 2 sess., p. 2095. 

22 Donaldson, p. 272. 

23 Lewis H. Haney, À Congressional History of Railways in the United States (Madi- 
son, 1910), II, 20-22; Stephenson, p. 122, n. 
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The continuation of the policy of granting to the states Federal lands 
within their borders was likewise contrary to the homestead principle. 
With the exception of the swamp land grants, the purpose of these 
donations was to provide the states with a valuable commodity, the sale 
of which would produce revenue or endowment for educational and 
other state institutions. Over 72,000,000 acres were granted to states 
which came into the Union after 1862 while other states had their grants 
increased subsequent to the enactment of the Homestead law It is 
safe to say that over 140,000,000 acres of land were in the hands of the 
states for disposition after 18622° The philosophy behind the grants, 
and frequently the conditions embedded in the donations, required 
their sale at the highest market price. The states were prevented, there- 
fore, from giving homesteads to settlers and the prices asked for their 
lands, with the exception of the swamp lands which were generally sold 
at low prices or granted to railroads, made them the prey of speculators. 
It is true that limitations were sometimes placed on the amount of land 
which individuals could purchase, but dummy entrymen were usually 
employed to circumvent such restrictions*$ The states, like the rail- 
roads, naturally endeavored to secure the best possible lands in order to 
ensure large returns therefrom. The following table,” showing the 
land sales of and the prices received by representative states, reveals 


clearly that persons seeking cheap or free lands found little encourage- 
ment from state officials. : 


State Net amount of land sold to date Average price per acre 
Idaho *8 838,140 $16.90 
Kansas 3,064,547 3.22 
Minnesota 2,306,600 6.53 
Montana 1,587,488 15.50 
North Dakota 1,686,436 16.73 
South Dakota 873,960 35.22 
Utah 3,448,876 2.44 


24 Computed from G.L.O. Report, 1932, pp. 45-50. 

25 A total of 230,088,219 acres have been patented to the states of which 38,206,487 
acres were given for railroads, 3,359,188 acres for wagon roads, and 6,842,921 acres for 
canals. Most of these special grants were quickly transferred to construction companies or ` 
disposed of by the states. The total also includes 7,672,800 acres in land scrip which was 
granted to the states in which there were no remaining public lands for the endowment 
of agricultural colleges. The scrip could not be located by the states and had to be sold 
promptly. Of the remaining lands granted, or which were subsequently granted to the 
states, it seems safe to say that at least 140,c00,000 acres were still unsold to 1862. 

26 U. S. Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of Corporations, The Lumber 
Industry (1913), pt. 1, D. 252. 

27 Computed from reports of the land offices of the respective states. 

28 To 1918. 
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The maintenance of the cash sale system after the Homestead Law 
went into operation did even greater violence to the principle of free 
lands, It is not generally appreciated that there were available in 1862 for 
cash sale 83,919,649 acres of land” Contrary to the views of Hibbard 
and others, this figure was later increased to well over 100,000,000 acres 
by the opening up of new lands to the auction and cash sale system $° 
Throughout the sixties and seventies and, indeed, until 1888 the govern- 
ment continued to offer land at auction in Oregon, Washington, Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, New Mexico, and in practically all 
of the states in the Lakes region and in the Mississippi Valley where it 
still had land. It is true that after 1870 most of the land so offered was 
timbered but by then a goodly portion of the arable lands had been 
surveyed and opened to sale. The richest and most fertile sections of 
Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, California, Washington, and Oregon were 
thus open to the cash purchaser after the enactment of the Homestead 
Law and, as will be seen later, great landed estates were acquired 
through outright purchase in these states. 

Little attention has been devoted by historians te the Indian lands 
and yet there is a story involved in their disposition totally at variance 
with the conventional account of the era of free land. At the time the 
Homestead Law was passed the government was fcllowing the policy 
of concentrating the Indians on reservations where they would be in 
less conflict with white settlers. The rights of the Indians in lands 
claimed by them were recognized and, when they were persuaded to 
leave a hunting area over which they claimed ownership to dwell in 
a reservation, they were generally compensated for their lands either 
by the Federal government or by a purchaser acting with the consent 
of the government. Some of the lands were ceded cutright to the gov- 
ernment for a consideration; others were ceded in trust, the lands to 
be sold for the benefit of the Indians; the disposition of still others to 
railroads was authorized in a number of treaties. As these Indian lands 
were frequently the very choicest and contained some improvements 
they were much desired by speculators. No uniform policy concerning 
their final disposition was worked out—both legislative and adminis- 
trative regulations as to their disposal varying widely—and consequently 

29 G.L.O. Report, 1862, p. 8. 

30 Volumes of “Proclamations for Public Land Sales”, General Land Office; G.L.O. 
Reports, 1862 and following. It is true that 46,000,000 acres in tke South were withdrawn 
from cash entry under the Act of June 21, 1866, but these lands were restored to sale in 


1876 and during the interval the amount of land disposed of was small, amounting to only 
2,000,000 acres by 1871. Computed from G.L.O. Report, 1871, p. 343. 
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speculators were able to get their grasp on them more easily than if the 
lands had been subject to a clearly defined policy. The only consistent 
rule concerning them was that they must be sold for a consideration, 
which, of course, denied to the homesteader the right to enter them 
free. The obligation of the government to compensate the Indian for 
his land did not necessitate a policy of sale to settlers but the revenue 
complex with reference to the public lands was still prevalent in spite 
of the Homestead Law, and the Indian lands were reserved for cash sale. 

The amount of land in Indian reservations or claimed by the Indians 
in 1862 was probably 175,000,000 acres$t The land was scattered 
throughout the Western states, but large amounts were concentrated 
in the states of Kansas and Nebraska and the Dakota and Indian terri- 
tories into which settlers were eagerly pressing in the sixties, seventies, 
and eighties, or where they looked longingly for lands. At the outset, 
these lands were sold in large blocks to groups of capitalists and rail- 
roads, as is seen below, without being offered in small lots. Slightly 
later they were appraised, generally at high valuations, offered at auction 
and sold to the highest bidders. Still later, some of the Indian lands 
were sold in small tracts to settlers, a slight concession to the home- 
seekers.°” 

The Indian Allotment Act of 1887, as modified by the Burke Act of 
1906 % and subsequent measures, was undoubtedly in part the result of 
Western pressure to have the lands of the Indians made available to 
white settlement. These acts provided for the allotment of Indian lands 
and eventually for their sale. The Dawes Act continued the policy 
whereby the government purchased the surplus lands from the Indians 
and subsequently resold them, but it provided that lands so acquired 
in the future should be reserved for actual settlers in tracts of 160 acres. 
This provision did not apply to ceded lands transferred before 1887 nor 
did it open the ceded lands to free homesteading. Congress has been 
consistent at least in requiring payment for Indian land. Between 
100,000,000 and 125,000,000 acres of Indian land have been sold since 

81 Indian reservations and claims were not sharply defined in 1862, much of the area 
not having been surveyed. In 1875 the Commission of Indian Affairs (Report, 1875, 
p. 142) gave the acreage in Indian reservations as 165,729,714 acres. The amount of 
Indian lands sold directly to individuals and corporations and that sold through the 
General Land Office during the years 1862-1875 would bring this figure to 175,000,000 
acres for 1862. 

82 There is little available information on the Indian lands and their disposition, the 
most important published source being the Annual Reports of the Commissioners of 


Indian Affairs during the years after the Civil War. 
33 24 U. S. Star., 388; 34 U. S. Stat., 182. 
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1862, practically one half as much as the total acreage which has been 
entered under the Homestead Law.** | 

With over 125,000,000 acres of railroad landsŸ 120,000,000 acres of 
state lands, 100,000,000 acres of Indian lands, and 100,000,000 acres of 
Federal lands for sale in large or small blocks, and witk the opportunities 
for evasion of the Homestead and Pre-emption laws and their variations 
outlined above, it is obvious that there were few obstacles. in the way 
of speculation and land monopolization after 1862. As before, it was 
still possible for foresighted speculators to precede settlers into the 
frontier, purchase the best lands, and hold them for the anticipated in- 
crease in value which the succeeding wave of settlers would give to them. 
It has heretofore been maintained that the existence nf free land after 
1862 greatly diminished the speculators’ chances of profit and conse- 
quently limited their activities. This view will not bear careful scrutiny. 
Except for the squatters’ claims, the speculators were generally able 
to secure the most desirable lands, that is, those easi_y brought under 
cultivation, fertile and close to timber, water, markets, and lines of com- 
munication. The subsequent settler had the choice of buying at the 
speculators’ prices, from the land grant railroads which held their 
alternate tracts at equally high prices, from the states whose land policies 
were less generous than those of the Federal government, or of going 
farther afield to exercise his homestead privilege where facilities for 
social and economic intercourse were limited. The fact that their lands 
were more advantageously situated was effectively edvertised by the 
land companies. Thus the American Emigrant Company in advertising 
its Iowa lands in the sixties summed up under the caption “Better than 
a Free Homestead” all the disadvantages of free land: 


34 Recent addresses by John Collier, commissioner of Indian Affairs, and Senator 
William H. King have called attention to the alienation of Indian lands since the Allot- 
ment Act of 1887, but they have not been concerned with the previous crowding of the 
Indians on the reservations and the forced cession or sale of their surplus lands which 
antedated that act. See the speech of Senator King on “Condition of Indians in the 
United States”, Senate Document, 72 Cong., 2 sess., no. 214. It is difficult to estimate the 
total amount of Indian land which was sold prior to 1887 and after 1862 but it would 
certainly bring the total Indian land sales since 1862 to over 100,000,000 acres. 

35 The railroads have received 132,425,574 acres of land directly from the Federal 
government or from grants originally given to the states for railroad construction. Report, 
Secretary of the Interior, 1934, p. 73. This amount would be greatly augmented by grants 
made by the State of Texas from its public lands and by other states from the swamp 
lands received from the Federal government, and also by the lands purchased by railroads 
from the Indians. As used here only the 132,425,574 acres are considered. Only a small 
part of this vast area was sold prior to 1862. Not all of it was avai.able for sale even by 
1871 but this total represents all the land which the railroads received from congressional 
land grants. 
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Under the homestead law the settler must, in order to get a good location, 
go far out into the wild and unsettled districts, and for many years be deprived 
of school privileges, churches, mills, bridges, and in fact of all the advantages 
of society.%® 

Settlers arriving in Kansas—to consider a typical state—between 
1868 and 1872 were greeted with advertisements announcing that the 
” choicest lands in the state had been selected by the State Agricultural 
College which was now offering 90,000 acres for sale on long term credits. 
The Central Branck of the Union Pacific Railroad offered 1,200,000 
acres for prices ranging from $1.00 to $15.00 per acre; the Kansas Pacific 
Railroad offered 5,000,000 acres for $1.00 to $6.00 per acre; the Kansas 
and Neosho Valley Railroad offered 1,500,000 acres for sale at $2.00 to 
$8.00 per acre; the Capital Land Agency of Topeka offered 1,00u,000 
acres of Kansas land for sale; * Van Doren and Havens offered 200,000 
acres for $3.00 to $10.09 per acre; T. H. Walker offered 10,000 (or 100,000) 
acres ** for $5.00 to #ro.00 per acre; Hendry and Noyes offered 50,000 
acres; and even the United States government was advertising for bids 
for approximately 6000 acres of Sac and Fox Indian lands? That virgin 
lands in Kansas were selling for substantial prices in this period is 
shown by the follow:ng tables: 


Table showing Sales of State Lands ° 


Average price 


Acres per acre 
Common: School lands (1865-1882) 450,764 $4.00 
Agricultural College lands (1868-1882) 48,465 4.78 
University lands (1878-1882) 6,224 2.88 
Normal School lands (1876-1882) 4,966 472 


36 Pamphlet: Two Thonsand Families Wanted For lowa, n. d., n, p. 

37 Letterhead of letter of W. C. Fitzsimmons, a member of the firm, July 15, 1871, to 
E. S. Parker, commissioner of Indian Affairs, file of material on Indian land sales, 
Indian Office. 

38 In June, 1870, Walker was advertising 10,000 acres of Kansas land for sale 
(Leavenworth Bulletin, June 13, 1870), while in February, 1871, he was advertising 
100,000 acres for sale (zbid., Feb, 7, 1871). Thaddeus H. Walker of Topeka, Kansas, 
formerly of Washington County, New York, had entered in 1855 to 1859 in the 
Kickapoo, Kansas, Land District 16,000 acres, 46,000 acres in the Lecompton, Kansas, 
Land District, 14,000 acres in the Junction City, Kansas, Land District, and 4600 acres in 
the Decorah, Iowa, Land District. The lands were entered mostly with military land 
warrants. See the abstract and entry books of the above-mentioned land districts in the 
General Land Office. 

38 The advertisements appeared in the Kansas Farmer, the Leavenworth Bulletin, 
the Lawrence Republican Daddy Journal, the Cultivator and Country Gentleman, and the 
American Agriculturist. 

40 Biennial Report, Auditor of State, Kansas, 1882, pp. 359-360. 
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Table showing Land Sales of Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad** 


Total Sales from March 1, 1871, to Dec. 31, 1879 
Average price 


Year Acres Principal per acre 
1871 71,801.51 $ 425,013.75 $5.91 
1872 45,328.81 269,627.66 5.94 
1873 133,507-30 748,977-25 5-61 
1874 200,459.96 900,973.30 449 
1875 75:415.33 416,409.85 552. 
1876 122,201.17 665,455.17 5.44% 
1877 85,047.78 423,477-49 4.98 
1878 267,122.47 1,206,527.64 4.52 
1879 104,744.41 494,353-73 4.72 


$5,550,815.84 $5.02 


Such sales—and many others might be cited—are evidence that free 
homesteads on the most desirable land were not available in this state 
to incoming settlers. 

A strong impulse to speculation was provided by the existence of 
large amounts of land warrants, chiefly those of the Act of March 3, 
1855,” which were to be had in the market at prices of a dollar an 
acre or less“ They could be used to locate solid blocks of land wherever 
the surveyed area of the public domain was open to cash entry. In 
addition, it is startling to find a provision in the Agricultural College 
Act of July 2, 1862, whereby 7,672,800 acres in land scrip,** which like- 
wise could be used to locate surveyed lands open to cash entry, were 


Total 1,105,628.74 


#1 Compiled from Annual Reports of the Atchison, Topeka, nd Santa Fe Railroad, 
1873-1880. 

42 10 U. S. Stat., 701-702. It should be pointed out that prior to the adoption of the 
prospective pre-emption principle public lands were not subject to disposal until they had 
been surveyed and offered at public auction. Lands then remaining unsold were subject 
to private entry for cash, scrip, or warrants. After prospective pre-emption was adopted 
settlers could make claims upon surveyed but unoffered lands, thus preceding the specula- 
tors. When the homestead idea was being debated its advocates argued that its effects 
would be largely mitigated tnless all lands were withdrawn from speculative entry upon 
its passage. Such a radical proposal was too much for many homestead advocates and it 
failed of serious consideration. Nevertheless, it was expected by many people that no addi- 
tional Jands would be offered at auction after 1862 and therefore the area open to private 
entry would become progressively smaller as time passed. Unfortunately, additional land 
was put up at auction in the sixties, seventies, and eighties, thus increasing the areas open 
to speculative and large-scale entries. At the same time land was being opened to home- 
stead and pre-emption entry which was not offered at auction and therefore not subject to 
private entry for cash, scrip, or warrants. 

43 G.L.O. Report, 1862, p. 9. In 1862 there were 7,123,389 acres of military war- 
rants outstanding. 

44 12 U. $. Stat., 503-505; “Report of the Public Lands Commission”, 1905, Sex. Doc., 
58 Cong., 3 sess., no. 189, p. 361. 
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thrown on the market. Within a comparatively short time this scrip 
depreciated greatly in value. Some states sold their scrip for an average 
price of less than fifty cents an acre and such prices tempted many 
individuals to purchase and locate large areas in the Western states.” 
Probably no other scrip or warrant act was used so extensively by specu- 
lators to build up large holdings as was this Agricultural College Act. 
Other special acts were passed after 1862 creating smaller amounts of 
Indian land scrip and other compensatory scrip, part of which possessed 
the special privilege of being subject to location on any part of the 
public domain, whether or not it was surveyed or had been offered 
for sale.f5 

The existence of large areas of rich lands open to speculative entries 
and the availability of warrants and scrip at depreciated prices made 
possible large-scale engrossment after the Homestead Law was passed. 
Some of the richest and most fertile sections of Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missouri, California, Washington, and Oregon were thus open to cash 
or warrant entry and after the adoption of the Homestead Law they 
were quickly engrossed by speculators. 

Some of the land entries ** made after 1862 are interesting to note. 
Senator John Sherman, who, like most politicians of his day, was not 
averse to speculating in lands, located with Agricultural College scrip 
2560 acres in Missouri in 1868; Robert Mears with the same kind of 
scrip located 29,280 acres in the Boonville distrigt of Missouri; Amos 
Lawrence, prominent among the promoters of the Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany at an earlier date, located 58,360 acres in Kansas in 1866 with Agri- 
cultural College scrip; Charles and Henry Stebbins and Henry M. Porter 
entered 53,760 acres in Kansas and Nebraska in 1866, 1867, and 1868 
with the same kind of scrip; John C. Work and Rufus Hatch of New 
York, John J. Blair of New Jersey, and James C. Cusey of Sioux City, 
Iowa, entered in western Iowa in 1869 and 1870 12,200, 28,671, 20,970, 

45 Of course ‘the Southern states did not receive their scrip until after the Civil War 
but it took some time for the Land Office to handle the details involved in issuing it and 
consequently most of it was located between 1864 and 1868. The price which each state 
received for the sale of its scrip is given in History of the Agricultural College Land Grant 
of July 2, 1862, together with a Statement of the Conditions of the Fund derived there- 
from as it now exists in each State of the Union (Ithaca, 1890), pp. xvi, xvii. 

46 G.L.O. Report, 1875, p. 69; Public Land Statutes of the United States, Daniel M. 
Greene, compiler (Washington, 1931), pp. 637-639. 

47 These land entries were compiled from hundreds of volumes of abstracts in the 
General Land Office, Department of the Interior, Washington, the listing of which would 
be almost impossible and equally futile. Following are the chief types of entry books: 


Abstracts of Lands Entered (for cash), Military Warrant Abstracts, Agricultural College 
Scrip Abstracts, Indian and other miscellaneous scrip abstracts, and Registers of Receipts. 
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and 9280 acres respectively; John P. Crothers, of Berks County, Pennsyl- 
vania, later of Clark County, Ohio, entered with scrip and cash 44,140 
acres in Nebraska; William Scully, one of the greatest landed proprie- 
tors in the United States whose relations with his tenants have been the 
subject of much hostile comment and legislation,“ purchased for cash 
in a single land district in Nebraska in 1870, 41,421 acres; Ira Davenport 
of Steuben County, New York, whose land operations extended through- 
out most of the Northwestern states entered with cash and land warrants 
16,949 acres in the Dakota City district of Nebraska. Perhaps the largest 
purchasers of land in Nebraska were a group of Providence, Rhode 
Island, speculators, consisting of Robert H. Ives, John Carter Brown, 
Charlotte R. and Moses B. J. Goddard. Ives alone had previously pur- 
chased 82,431 acres in Illinois, 50,000 acres in Jowa, and smaller amounts 
in Minnesota and Missouri, while Brown had acquirec over 30,000 acres 
in Iowa and Illinois. These four individuals entered with cash over 
96,000 acres in the Dakota City district. Between 1862 and 1873, twenty- 
seven other persons entered a combined area of 250,000 acres in Nebraska. 
Numerous other illustrations could be cited to indicate that speculation 
in agricultural lands in the Great Plains area did not cease with the 
passage of the Homestead Law. 

Not only were the best agricultural lands being snapped up by specu- 
lators but the richest timber lands remaining in the possession of the 
United States were being rapidly entered by large cealers during the 
post-Civil War period. There were three areas in which vast amounts 
of timber land were still owned by the Federal government, the Lake 
states, the Gulf states with Arkansas, and the Pacific Coast states. In 
each of these three regions millions of acres of pine. spruce, hemlock, 
and fir were available for cash entry and in the Pacific area lands covered 
with the rich redwood and other trees peculiar to that region had been 
or were just being brought into the market. In the timber lands of these 
three sections some of the largest purchases by speculators or lumber men 
took place. Many thousands of acres in Wisconsin and Michigan were 
located by Isaac Stephenson, Philetus Sawyer, and Russell A. Alger, 
influential lumber dealers, who were subsequently to become members 
of the Senate of the United States. Ezra Cornell located 285,780 acres 
in the Eau Claire, Wisconsin, land district, 76,180 acres in the Bayfield 
district, 29,200 in the Stevens Point district, 12,480 acres in Minnesota, 
and 4000 acres in Kansas, al] with Agricultural College scrip of New 
York. A group of New York magnates, Thomas F. Mason, George B. 


48 See C. F. Taylor. ed., The Land Question from Various Points of View (Phila- 
delphia, 1898), pp. 44, passim. 
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Satterlee, and William E. Dodge, entered 232,799 acres in the Marquette, 
Michigan, district, 10,850 acres elsewhere in that state, and 10,359 acres 
in Wassau, Wisconsin. Francis Palms purchased in Wisconsin and 
Michigan 286,208 acres, and with Frederick E. Driggs entered in the 
eighties about 200,000 acres more in the Marquette district. Three 
Ithaca, New York, lumber dealers, Henry W. Sage,’ John McGraw, 
and Jeremiah W. Dwight, like Ezra Cornell benefactors of Cornell Uni- 
versity, entered 277,000 acres in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
and 75,000 acres in Mississippi, Alabama, and Arkansas. Other large 
timberland entrymen in the Northwest were Calvin F. Howe of New 
York who acquired 105,000 acres in Minnesota, Thomas B. Walker *° 
who alone and with others acquired 166,000 acres in the St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, district, George M. Wakefield who accumulated 110,000 acres 
in the Marquette district, and Jesse Spaulding and H. H. Porter of 
Chicago who purchased 113,000 acres in the same district. Fifty-six 
_ other persons purchased a total of 1,514,000 acres in Michigan, mostly 
in the Marquette district. 

The same concentration of ownership of timber lands developed in 
the South after 1877. Some of the large purchases in this section were 
Daniel F. Sullivan’s purchase of 147,000 acres in the Montgomery, 
Alabama, district in 1880-1882; Jabez B. Watkins’s purchase of 145,000 
acres in the New Orleans district; Delos A. Blodgett’s purchase of 136,000 
acres in the Jackson, Mississippi, district in 1885 to 1888; Lutcher and 
Moore’s purchase of 108,000 acres in Louisiana in the eighties; and 
Franklin Head’s and Nathan B. Bradley’s purchases of 110,000 and 
111,200 acres respectively in the New Orleans district. Sixty-eight other 
persons entered 2,110,000 acres in the Southern districts. Altogether, 
over five and one half million acres of land were sold in the five Southern 
states between 1880 and 1888, exclusive of pre-emption sales. Practically 
all of this area went to large land and lumber dealers. These lands com- 
prised some of the very choicest timbered areas in the South and within 
less than a generation were selling at prices which brought enormous 
profits to the owners. It is worthy of note that many of the large timber 
dealers in Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minnesota made great acquisitions 
in the South. 

The engrossment of timber and agricultural lands on the Pacific 


49 The land empire of Henry W. Sage alone is said by a local historian to have in- 
cluded over 500,000 acres. John H. Selkreg, cd., Landmarks of Tompkins County, New 
York (Syracuse, 1894), pt. 2, p. 4. 

50 Walker acquired 700,000 acres of valuable sugar pine and western pine timber land 
in California, chiefly through the use of dummy entrymen. Bureau of Corporations, The 
Lumber Industry, pt. 2, p. Q1. 
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Coast proceeded at an even more rapid rate than in other sections of the | 
country. Here in the years immediately following the Civil War a 
relatively small group of speculators sought to monopolize the best tim- 
ber and agricultural lands. A group of Eastern speculators consisting 
of W. W. Corcoran of Washington, ex-Senator Bright of Indiana, and 
Elisha and Lawrason Riggs, whose land acquisitions in the Middle West 
had been very profitable, purchased over 7000 acres in Washington and 
Oregon in the early seventies; another group of San Francisco specula- 
tors purchased 59,000 acres in the Olympia, Washingtcn, district; J. W. 
Sprague of Minnesota purchased 24,000 acres in the same district, and five 
other persons acquired 42,000 acres. More spectacular were the huge 
entries in California. 

Land monopolization in California dates back to the Spanish and 
Mexican periods when large grants were made to favored individuals. 
After investigation by an American commission, 588 of these claims 
amounting to 8,850,143 acres, or an average of 15,051 acres each, were 
confirmed.*? Following 1848 there came a rapid influx of settlers which, 
together with the large profits realized from the grazing industry in the 
interior valleys, created a land boom and led to extensive purchases. 
With great areas of land in the San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys 
open to cash purchase the opportunity for speculative profits was un- 
paralleled elsewhere; nor was the opportunity neglected. From 1862 to 
1880 land sales and warrant and scrip entries in California were on an 
enormous scale, surpassing all other states for the period and in some 
years comprising well over half of the sales for the entire country. In 
the single year, ending June 30, 1869, 1,726,794 acres were sold in this 
state by the Federal government, and for the entire period from 1862 to 
1880 well over 7,000,00c ** acres were entered with cash, warrants, or 
scrip. It should also be remembered that the State of California which 
received. 8,426,380 °° acres from the Federal government was disposing 
of its most valuable holdings at this time. 

Greatest of all the speculators operating in California was William S. 
Chapman whose political influence stretched from Sacramento to St. 
Paul, Minnesota, and Washington, D. C. Of him it was said, with 
apparent justice, that land officers, judges, local legislators, officials in 
the Department of the Interior, and even higher dignitaries were ready 
and anxious to do him favors, frequently of no mean significance. Be- 
tween 1868 and 1871 Chapman entered at the Federal land offices ap- 

51 “Report of the Public Lands Commission”, 1905, op. cit., p. 140. 


52 G.L.O. Reports, 1862-1880. 
53 G.L.O. Report, 1932, p. 46. 
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proximately 650,000 acres of land in California and Nevada with cash, 
scrip, and warrants. At the same time he entered additional land 
through dummy entrymen, purchased many thousands of acres of 
“swamp” lands from the State of California, and otherwise added to 
his possessions till they totaled over 1,000,000 acres. Fraud, bribery, false 
swearing, forgery, and other crimes were charged against him but he 
passed them off with little trouble*# The most remarkable feature 
about his vast acquisitions is that when plotted on a land-use map today 
they appear to be among the choicest of the lands. Chapman was not 
able to retain this vast empire for long. He became deeply involved in 
a grand canal project and eventually lost his lands, many of them going 
to a more constructive but equally spectacular land plunger, Henry 
Miller 5 | 

Miller, unlike Chapman, bought lands for his cattle business which 
was his main interest. As the activities of his firm—Miller and Lux, of 
which he was the chief promoter—expanded, he pushed its land acquisi- 
tions until they mounted to over a million acres. One hundred and 
eighty-one thousand acres of this amount were acquired directly from 
the Federal government, with cash, Agricultural College scrip, and mili- 
tary warrants; large amounts were purchased from Chapman and other 
big land speculators and from the State of California. Miller’s lands 
were slowly irrigated, parts were disposed of to small farmers, and upon 
them today exists a veritable agricultural empire. 

Other large purchasers of land in California were Isaac Friedlander, 
E. H. Miller, and John W. Mitchell, who acquired 214,000, 105,000, and 
78,000 acres respectively. The total amount purchased from the Federal 
government by Chapman, Miller and Lux, Friedlander, E. H. Miller, 
and Mitchell was one and a quarter million acres. Forty-three other 
large purchasers acquired 905,000 acres of land in the sixties in California. 
Buying in advance of settlement, these men were virtually thwarting 
the Homestead Law in California where, because of the enormous 
monopolization above outlined, homesteaders later were able to find 
little good land. 

Further details concerning the widespread speculative activity in 
public lands—both agricultural and timbered—after the passage of the 

54 There is a mass of testimony offered to prove these charges in Reports of the Joint 
Committees on Swamp and Overflowed Lands, and Land Monopoly, presented at the 
Twentieth Session of the Legislature of California (Sacramento, 1874). 

55 Edward F. Treadwell, The Cattle King (New York, 1931), p. 73. 

56 The story of Henry Miller is interestingly told in Treadwell, op. cit. A more 


detailed and objective study of the land and cattle business of Miller and Lux would shed 
much light on the history of the Far West. 
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Homestead Act are unnecessary; it is clear that speculation and land 
engrossment were not retarded by tke act. Homeseekers in the West, 
being unwilling to go far afield from means of transportation or to 
settle upon the inferior lands remaining open to homes-ead, and lacking 
capital with which to purchase farms and to provide equipment for 
them, were frequently forced to become tenants on the lands of specu- 
lators. Thus farm tenancy developed in the frontier stage at least a 
generation before it would have appeared had the komestead system 
worked properly. In the states of Kansas and Nebraska, in which large- 
scale land monopolization has been revealed, sixteen and eighteen per 
cent respectively of the farms were operated by tenants in 1880, the first 
year for which figures are available, and in 1890 twenty-eight and 
twenty-four per cent respectively were operated by terants.°’ This con- 
tinued monopolization of the best lands and the resulting growth of 
farm tenancy led reformers and others who feared the establishment of 
a landed aristocracy similar to that existing in many European countries 
to advocate the ending of the cash sales system entirely. Their demands 
were expressed in petitions to Congress, agitation in the press, and 
union of effort with other antimonopoly groups which were coming 
into prominence in the last third of the nineteenth certury. Their agita- 
‘tion and the growing seriousness of the monopoly movement led to a 
series of halting steps toward the abandonment of cash sales, which 
frequently were offset by movements in the opposite direction. 

The first step in the direction of abolishing the cash sale system was 
taken in June, 1866, when Congress provided that all public lands in the 
five Southern states of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi should be reserved from sale and subject cnly to entry under 
the Homestead Law The avowed purpose of this apparent discrimina- 
tion against land speculation in the South while it was permitted to 
flourish elsewhere, was to prevent speculators from monopolizing the 
land when it was restored to market—all land transactions had of course 
ceased in these states during the Civil War-—and to encourage the growth 
of small holdings among the freedmen. By the South, the act was re- 
garded, perhaps rightly, as a punitive measure. Certain it is that much 
of the 46,398,544 acres Ÿ thus reserved from cash entry was unsuited to 

ST Eleventh Census, 1890, “Statistics of Agriculture”, p. 4. There is some detail on 
the relation of land policy and farm tenancy in an article by the present writer on “Recent 
Land Policies of the Federal Government” which is to appear in part VII of the Supple- 
mentary Report of the Land Planning Committee to the National Resources- Board, en- 
titled “Certain Aspects of Land Problems ard Governmental Land Policies”. 


58 Act of June 21, 1866, 14 U. S. Stat., 66-67. 
59 Cong. Globe, 39 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 715 ff.; p. 2736. 
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small-scale farming and the freedmen showed no great desire to take 
advantage of the homestead privilege thus safeguarded. Nevertheless, 
the act was the first attack on the cash sale system. 

Two backward steps were tried the same year, however. In the same 
month that the law was passed restricting Southern public lands to home- 
stead entry an apparently innocuous measure slipped through Congress 
without much debate or opposition, giving to the New York and Mon- 
tana Iron Mining and Manufacturing Company the right to purchase 
at $1.25 per acre twenty sections—12,800 acres—of unsurveyed and un- 
opened lands in the territory of Montana, three sections of which might 
contain iron ore or coal and the remaining sections would presumably 
be timber lands. This measure was put through by Benjamin Wade 
of Ohio and Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsylvania of whom it cannot be 
said that the interests of the homesteaders were nearest to their hearts!’ 
It gave a gross extension of privilege to a group of speculators or land 
monopolists. Never had such a carte blanche grant been made before, 
though frequently petitioned for, and it aroused the indignation of Presi- 
dent Johnson who, in a ringing veto message, declared that the privileges 
conferred by the act “are in direct conflict with every principle hereto- 
. fore observed in respect to the disposal of the public lands”.® If the 
measure had been signed, the principle of granting lands free or for the 
minimum price to mining companies and other industrial organizations 
might have been established and the remaining portion of the public 
domain might have been divided among such capitalistic groups, just as 
millions of acres were being parceled out among the railroads. In plac- 
ing himself squarely against the law, President Johnson aided in pre- 
serving the lands from speculators. 

President Johnson’s opposition to the granting of such special privi- 
leges to private business groups did not end the matter, however, for a 
similar measure passed the Senate in 1870. This second measure would 
have authorized the Sierra Iron Company of California to purchase 640 
acres of land containing iron ore in the vicinity of Gold Lake, California, 
and 3200 acres of timber lands for $2.50 per acre. As originally proposed 
by Senator Cole of California it would have permitted the purchase of 
10,000 acres of timber lands at $1.25 per acre but was amended as above. 
The measure was rushed through the Senate at a night session when 
there was a very small attendance, but was later reconsidered, amended 
to provide further safeguards, and sent to the House where the opponents 


89 Ibid., pp. 2193, 2218, 2219, 2303, 2965, 2966. 
61 Message of June 15, 1866, Senate Journal, 39 Cong., I sess., p. 532. 
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of land monopoly succeeded in preventing its adootion.®* Eternal 
vigilance on the part of true friends of the homesteaders was essential to 
prevent such laws being slipped through without adequate consideration. 

The second backward step was a series of Indian treaties and admin- 
istrative measures by which substantial areas of land ir the Great Plains 
were sold to railroad companies and other speculative groups. When 
railroads were projected through Kansas and Nebraska, it was found 
that they must run through Indian reservations. Congressional land 
grants did not apply to such lands and the railroad officials therefore 
sought to purchase the lands which they could not receive as a gift. 
Instead of asking for alternate sections, however, as‘in the grants, they 
sought to purchase solid areas which would enable them to secure the 
entire benefits resulting from the construction of the railroads. As the 
Granger period had not yet arrived, railroads were still popular through- 
out most sections of the country. Furthermore, they possessed great 
influence at the seat of power and it was not difficult for them to prevail 
upon the proper officials to make treaties for the cessicn or sale of Indian 
lands. The Senate at this time was far more friendly to the railroads 
than to the homeseekers, as shown by its generous land grants and 
financial subsidies to the former and its refusal to place restrictions upon 
speculative purchases of land. Apparently it saw little difference between 
making donations of alternate sections of the public domain to the rail- 
roads and selling solid blocks of Indian lands to them for a low price. 
It therefore ratified such treaties with little hesitation. 

In the years immediately following the enactment of the Homestead 
Law, a number of such treaties and subsequent sales contracts were 
ratified, providing for the sale of several million acres in Kansas to rail- 
road companies. That which aroused the greatest local opposition was 
the sale of some 800,000 acres of Cherokee Indian lands in southeastern 
Kansas. A treaty was negotiated with the Cherokezs which permitted 
the sale of 800,000 acres to a single individual or corporation for $1.00 
per acre, and which completely disregarded the white settlers already on 
the lands. Before ratification, the treaty was amended to permit the sale 
of tracts of 160 acres to the squatters.®°* In the meantime, the Secretary 
of the Interior had sold this great tract to the American Emigrant Com- 

62 Ibid., 41 Cong., 2 sess., pp. 3659-3670, 4543-4546. 

63 These treaties are included in United States Statutes-at-Large, vols. XII, XIII, XIV. 
They are analyzed and the areas conveyed by them are picture] on maps in Charles C. 
Royce, Indian Land Sessions in the United States (Eighteenth Anaual Report of the Bureau 


of American Ethnology to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 1896-1897), pt. 2. 
6414 U. S. Stat., 799-809. 
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pany. This company was organized to operate under the nefarious 
contract labor law of 1864 but quickly saw that larger profits were to be 
realized in land speculation and it began to deal in lands. Its record 
of land deals is obscure but is accompanied by sufficient evidence to 
indicate that the transactions were not always legitimate. The purchase 
of 800,000 acres of Cherokee lands at $1.00 per acre on long credit was 
the result of secret negotiations; the lands were not offered at public sale, 
and the settlers were given no opportunity to purchase the tracts upon 
which they were squatting. The sale was, then, an outrageous violation 
of the principle of land for the landless and was immediately attacked 
as a gross fraud upon the public. Subsequent investigations revealed 
much that could not be satisfactorily explained and the Attorney Gen- 
eral held that it was not in conformity with the treaty with the Cherokees. 

Meantime, the Cherokee tract, through widely circulated rumors as 
to its fertility and desirability for settlement, was attracting the atten- 
tion of many interested people. Following 1866 settlers flocked to the 
area in large numbers so that by 1867 there were reported to be 10,000 
or 12,000 people there % and the number was shortly increased to 20,000. 
The settlers expected from the government the same lenient attitude 
toward their intrusions upon land not open to settlement as was being 
rendered to other people in similar circumstances elsewhere. Unfor- 
tunately for them the value of the tract was appreciated by à number 
of railroad groups which desired to secure ownership of the entire area 
as-a means of financing the construction of their lines. Concrete pro- 
posals for the purchase of the tract were made by three railroads—the 
Tebo and Neosho Railroad Company of Missouri,” the Atlantic and 
Pacific Railroad, and the Kansas City, Fort Scott, and Gulf Railroad. 
Prominent Missouri and Kansas politicians, John C. Fremont and James 
F. Joy—“The Railroad King’”—were interested in these lines and each 
sought to secure the much coveted lands for his company. Although 
not the highest bidder, the sale was finally awarded to James F. Joy 
who purchased the land for the Kansas City, Fort Scott, and Gulf Rail- 
road. After the sale was made and the rival proposals turned down, 
the lenient officials of the Department of the Interior permitted Joy to 

65 The sale of 18,00c acres of “swamp lands” in Wright County, Iowa, to the Amer- 
ican Emigrant Company for $1500 and the subsequent recovery of a portion of the land 
is described by W. J. Covil in the Webster City Freeman-Tribune, July 13, 1904, repub- 
lished in Annals of Iowa, 3d ser., VII (1905), 360. 

66 Governor $. J. Crawiord, Topeka, Kansas, Aug: 19, 1867, to Secretary Browning, 


file of material on Indian land sales, Indian Office. 


67 P, A. Ladue, St. Louis, Missouri, Jan. 19, 1867, to L. C. Bogy, commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, ibid. 
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surrender his contract and to substitute the original but less exacting 
contract with the American Emigrant Company which was now as- 
signed to him. This necessitated a supplementary treaty with the 
Cherokees to validate a contract previously held to be illegal. The con- 
tract was modified, however, to permit settlers who resided upon the land 
in 1866 to purchase their tracts at the appraised value. Joy was required 
to pay but $1.00 an acre and generous credit was allowed him, while the 
settlers were asked to pay an average of $1.92 per acre in cash.” 

The second sale was an equally great violation of the principle of free 
homesteads, and, it should be noted, was ratified by the Senate the 
same year that the House resolution frowning upon the further sale of 
agricultural land was passed. Secretary Browning who, as Harlan’s 
successor, had negotiated the sale, came in for as bitter accusations as had 
his predecessor and, it must be admitted, with some justification. The 
sale was made to his brother-in-law, Joy; his partner was at the time 
employed by Joy to negotiate the transaction; Browning himself had 
earlier represented Joy, and the following year was again retained by him 
in a series of important cases.® Furthermore, as was pointed out in a 
joint resolution adopted by the House on July 13, 1868," the sale failed to 
consider the rights of a large number of people whe had settled upon 
the tract between 1866 and 1868 and who were subsequently forced to 
purchase their lands from the railroad. Petitions from settlers upon the 
Cherokee tract demanding the abrogation of the sale poured in upon the 
Interior Department; ? the governor of Kansas denounced the sale as 
“a cheat and a fraud in every particular, and should have been encircled 
with hell’s blackest marks”, a “gigantic swindle”; * and in 1868 both 
the Republican and Democratic state conventions cordemned the policy 


68 The sale of the Cherokee lands is discussed in a letter of Charles Mix, acting com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, Apr. 21, 1869, to J. D. Cox, secretary of the Interior, Cherokee 
File, Indian Office. Secretary Harlan’s interpretation of the sale may be read in Cong, 
Globe, 40 Cong., 3 sess, pp. 409 ff., and 41 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 21-23; also in Johnson 
Brigham, James Harlan (Iowa City, 1913), pp. 235 ff. See also Eugene F. Ware, “The 
Neutral Lands”, Kansas State Historical Society, Transactions, VI (1900), 147-169. 

69 Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1869, p. 502. 

70 Theodore Calvin Pease and James G. Randall, eds., Dicry of Orville Hickman 
Browning (Illinois State Historical Library, Collections, vols. XX, XXII, 1925-1933), I, 
645-646; Il, 219, 239, 257, 276, passim. 

71 Cong. Globe, 40 Cong., 2 sess., pp. 4000-4001. 

72 These petitions are filed in the Indian Office, Cherokee File. 

73 Samuel J. Crawford, Kansas in the Sixties (Chicago, 191r), p. 310. Crawford, as 
governor, took an active part in the campaign to end the sale of large tracts of Indian 
lands to railroads and other speculative groups. Aside from his irterest in the settlers who 
were being deprived of the right of buying their holdings direc-ly from the government 
he opposed the Indian land policy on the ground that it deprived the state of the 16th and 
32d sections which it would otherwise get for its public schools. 
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of disposing of Indian lands to “speculators and foreign corporations”.™ 
The campaign to have the second sale annulled was unsuccessful but, - 
combined with the opposition to similar sales of Indian lands, it was 
eventually to end the policy. | | 

Equally inconsiderate of the rights of settlers were the sales of the 
lands of the Delaware, Pottawatomie, Kickapoo, and Sac and Fox of the 
Mississippi Indians in Kansas. ‘Treaties authorizing the sale of the 
surplus Delaware and Pottawatomie lands to the Leavenworth, Pawnee, 
and Western Railroad for $1.25 per acre were proclaimed on August 22, 
1860, and April 19, 1862, respectively.” This railroad was unable to 
carry through the purchase of the Pottawatomie lands but did succeed in 
negotiating a sufficiently liberal contract for the Delaware lands whereby 
it acquired title to 223,966 acres of rich farming lands in Leavenworth, 
Atchison, and Jefferson counties for $286,742 paid in its own bonds, 
instead of cash as originally required." In 1866, the Delaware Indians 
having decided to abandon their diminished reserve in Kansas, which 
had been allotted in severalty, accepted a second treaty which provided 
for the sale of the 92,598 acres contained in the reserve to the Missouri 
River Railroad for $2.50 per acre, exclusive of improvements, which were 
to be appraised and sold at a fair valuation.” 

The Pottawatomie lands were subsequently sold, in 1868, to the 
Atchison, “Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad. This sale called for the 
payment of $1.00 per acre, not $1.25 as the earlier treaty provided, and 
five years’ time was given during which no payments were required 
except advance interest of six per cent annually upon the purchase sum. 
The government thus not only denied to settlers the right to acquire 
the land directly but gave the railroad company the use of 340,180 acres 
of rich agricultural lands for annual payments of $20,410 for five years. 
At the end of this time a payment of $340,180 was required, which could 
be paid in greenbacks."* The policy of making land sales to settlers on 
credit had been abandoned in 1820 and Congress had resisted all efforts 
to restore the credit system but credit was extended to railroads in the 
sixties. The Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad proceeded to sell 
the lands at prices well over double their cost, and charged seven per cent 

74D. W. Wilder, Annals of Kansas (Topeka, 1886), pp. 481, passim. In this book 
are found a number of items indicating the emotions which were aroused in the settlers of 
the Cherokee tract by the arbitrary sale of the lands. l 

T5 12 U, S. Stat., 1129, 1193. This railroad later became the Union Pacific Railway 
Company, Eastern Division, and still later the Kansas Pacific Railroad, 

76 Ibid., p. 1177. | 

TT 14 U. S. Stat., 793-794; O. H. Browning, secretary of the Interior, Oct. 21, 1867, 


to C. E. Mix, commissioner of Indian Affairs, Delaware Files, Indian Office. 
78 i5 U. S. Stat., 535-536; Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1869, p. 504. 
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interest on delayed payments. By 1873 it had received in cash and 
notes $646,784 and valued the remaining lands at $527,366, no small 
profit for the times. A substantial part of the amourt due the govern- 
ment in 1873 was paid from cash sales. The mortgage bonds based on 
these lands, obtained for only $20,410 down, enabled the railroad to 
begin construction without the promoters having to supply any capital 
of their own worth mentioning. . 

A treaty similar to that with the Pottawatomie Indians was con- 
cluded with the Kickapoo Indians under the terms of which 123,832 
acres were sold in 1865 to the Atchison and Pike’s Peak Railroad for 
$1.25 per acre, on generous credit.®? This treaty was negotiated with a 
railroad whose president, Samuel C. Pomeroy, was not only senator from 
Kansas and thus in a position to support its adoption, but was also very 
close to the administration of the Indian Office and the Department of 
the Interior. Pomeroy represented the attitude of his state in demanding 
the speedy removal of the Indians and the disposal of their lands but 
he went against popular opinion in supporting the sale of the Cherokee, 
Delaware, Pottawatomie, Kickapoo, and Osage lands to railroads. 

The sale of the Sac and Fox Indian lands differs somewhat from 
those previously mentioned. These lands, comprising 272,200 acres, 
were advertised for sale to the highest bidders but, unlike the public 
land auctions, the bids were to be submitted by letter. This of course 
had the effect of preventing settlers upon the lands from combining into 
a claims association and preventing outsiders from bidding as was done 
at the public auctions. As a result most of the land was acquired at low 
prices by speculators, among whom the largest buvers were John Mc- 
Manus," William B. McKean, Fuller and McDonald, Robert S. Stevens, 
and the Hon. Hugh McCulloch who acquired respectively 142,915, 
29,677, 39,058, 51,689, and 7014 acres.*? 

The treaty providing for the largest sale of Indian lands was nego- 
tiated in 1868 between the Osage Indians of Kansas and representatives 
of the Department of the Interior, according to which 8,000,000 acres 
of land were to be sold to the Leavenworth, Lawrence, and Galveston 

73 Report, Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad, 1873, p. 10. It is true that in 
later reports the meager data given indicate the estimate of return contained in the 
Report for 1873 as somewhat optimistic. 

80 13 U. S. Stat., 623 ff.; Cong. Globe, 40 Cong., 2 sess., p. 1715; Royce, passim. 

81 John McManus, of Reading, Pennsylvania, was a director of the Kansas Pacific 
Railway Company which had the largest land grant in Kanses. Report, Kansas Pacific 
Railway Co., 1870. 


82 Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1865, p. 549 ff. See also speech of 
Representative Julian in Cong. Globe, 40 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 1715. 
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Railroad for $1,600,000. This was at the rate of twenty cents an acre 
for lands to which settlers were eagerly looking for homes. Character- 
ized by Governor Crawford as “one of the most infamous outrages 
ever before committed in this country”, it was indeed a most disgraceful 
and unjustified action. If adopted it would have deprived the State of 
Kansas of 500,000 acres of school lands, robbed the Indians of a fair 
price for their lands, and would have killed a number of rival railroads, 
including the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe. Worst of all, the treaty 
ignored the rights of settlers already on the lands. Furthermore, it was 
stated that a substantially higher bid had been turned down in order to 
accept that of the Leavenworth, Lawrence, and Galveston Railroad. 
The hand of James F. Joy was again seen, for the latter road had already 
come under his control as part of the great transportation system he was 
constructing. The Osage treaty brought to a climax the utter disregard 
shown by the officials of the Department of the Interior for the rights 
of settlers and aroused a storm of criticism, both in Kansas and in 
Washington.* 

Representative George W. Julian, than whom no one had the in- 
terests of the homesteader more at heart, saw the iniquity in these Indian 
treaties and subsequent land sales to railroads and others. He intro- 
duced a resolution into the House of Representatives to the effect that 
these sales were a usurpation of power by the Senate which was en- 
dangering the entire land system and urged upon the Senate the advis- 
ability of ratifying no more such treaties. He pointed out that by using 
the treaty making power in this way it was possible for the Senate to 
transfer all the public lands to the Indians and then by other treaties 
to arrange for their sale to railroads or other speculative groups, thus 
completely frustrating the Homestead Law and subverting the land 
system. Julian succeeded in winning the support of the House for his 
view and the resolution was adopted.® The enactment of this resolu- 
tion and the storm of criticism which rained upon the Senate apparently 
had some effect, for the treaty with the Osage Indians, although urgently 
supported by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, was not ratified and 
Congress later provided for the sale of the Osage lands to actual settlers. 

One may plainly see from events in Congress during 1867 and 1868 
how insincere that body was in rendering lip service to the homestead 
principle. In this year Representative Julian introduced two measures 

83 Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1868, p. 5. 


84 Crawford, pp. 299 ff. 
85 Cong. Globe, 40 Cong., 2 sess., pp. 2753, 2814, 3278-3270. 
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into the House, the action on which throws a flood of light on the ques- 
tion. The first was a resolution that: 

In order to carry into full and complete effect the spiriz and policy of the 
preémption and homestead laws of the United States, the further sale of the 
agricultural public lands ought to be prohibited by Jaw and that all proposed 
grants of land to aid in construction of railroads, or for other special objects, 
should be carefully scrutinized and rigidly subordinated to the paramount 


purpose of securing homes for the landless poor, the actual settlement and 
tillage of the public domain, and the consequent increase of the national 


wealth.#6 

The second was a bill to prevent any further sale of the public lands 
except as provided for in the Pre-emption and Homestead laws? In 
support of these measures Julian made a number of strong speeches in 
which he described the evils resulting from speculatior in lands, showed 
that, except for the Southern states, free homesteading was restricted to 
the least attractive lands, and denounced the land monopoly which was 
rapidly being created by the lavish grants to the railroads. Julian was 
followed by two congressmen from Michigan districts in which lumber- 
ing was the chief industry. They favored large grants to railroads and 
no restrictions on land sales, and argued that Julian’s bill, if passed, 
would ruin the lumber industry, increase speculation and fraudulent 
entries, and thus frustrate its own purpose. Although unanimously 
reported by the Committee on Public Lands, nothing further was heard 
from the bill to end cash sales. The resolution, on the other hand, which 
had no binding effect but which favored exactly the same policy toward 
cash sales as the bill, passed the House without any important opposi- 
tion. Congress was far from ready in 1868 to erd cash sales, and 
the passage of the resolution was certainly not “tantamount to a law”.*° 

Between the enactment of this resolution in 1868 and 1876, the forces 
interested in opening up the public domain to large-scale purchases were 
fighting the advocates of the homestead principle on zwo grounds; they 
struggled to repeal the Act of 1866 which placed restrictions on cash 
sales in the South, and they tried to prevent further limitations on land 
engrossment in the West. 

The discriminatory character of the restrictions upon cash sales in 
the South and its obviously punitive features rankled with the Southern 
congressmen who sought to repeal the act of 1866. They were vigorously 
supported by representatives from other sections wao were either in- 
terested in the lumber industry themselves or whose constituents looked 
with longing eyes upon the rich pine lands of the South. In the early 


86 Jhid., p. 97. 87 Ibid., p. 37%. 88 bid., pp. 1712-1715, 2380-2387. 
89 Ibid., p. 1861. 90 See p. 653 of this article, 
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seventies the movement for repeal gained headway. Its leaders harped 
on the discriminatory features of the Act of 1866, its retarding effects 
upon immigration and the lumber industry, and argued that it led to 
the public lands being stripped of their only valuable commodity— 
timber. In 1875 the commissioner of the General Land Office came to 
the support of the repealists. Indeed, the land commissioners in their 
reports of 1875, 1876, and 1877 favored opening up all public lands to cash 
sale? Strong opposition was voiced against the repeal measure by the 
Northern radicals for political purposes and by land reformers who fore- 
saw the effects of such a backward step, but the combination of Southern 
resentment and Northern economic interests was too strong, and ‘the 
measure became a law on July 4, 1876, without the approval of President 
Grant’? Southern lands were again made subject to cash entry, the 
unfortunate results-of which have already been seen in the large-scale 
monopolization by lumber interests, mostly from the Northern states. 

Although defeated in the South, the land reformers, under the leader- 
ship of Senator Harlan of Iowa and Representative Julian of Indiana, 
continued the fight to limit or end cash sales to large purchasers. - In 
the House three measures were passed in 1870, one to end cash sales in 
California, another to end cash sales in Dakota Territory, and the third 
to prevent cash sales in Nebraska, Nevada, California, Arkansas, and 
Utah? Similar measures were introduced in the Senate but were 
uniformly unsuccessful, because here the interests of lumber men, min- 
ing groups, and large speculators were well represented. In 1872 a 
congressman from California proposed an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion which would have prohibited the further disposal of the public 
lands except to actual settlers but it made no progress.” 

From the date of the repeal of the restrictions on cash entry in the 
South until 1889 there was not a session of Congress in which the ques- 
tion of reserving all the public lands for homestead entry was not fiercely 
debated. Continued efforts were made to end the cash sale system. 
Following 1880, the Pre-emption, Timber and Stone, Timber Culture, 
and Desert Land acts came in for much criticism since it was apparent 
that, like the commutation clause of the Homestead Law, they lent 
themselves to abuse and fraud. In the eighties the movement was given a 


91 Cong. Globe, 41 Cong., 3 sess., pp. 539-540;.Cong. Record, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., 
pp. 4633, passim; 44 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 815 ff., 1090 3655. G.L.O. Report, 1875, pp. 8-9, 
17-19; 1876, pP. 73 1877, P. 34. 

92 Cong. Record, 44 Cong., 1 sess., p. ee 19 U. S. Stat., 73-74. The debates on 
the repeal measure are discussed in Ise, pp. 49-53. 

98 Cong. Globe, 41 Cong., 2 sess., pp. 738-739, 5120. 

94 Cong. Globe, 42 Cong., 3 sess. p. 84. 
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great impetus by the discovery of enormous frauds in which foreign 
corporations and titled noblemen were engaged for the purpose of build- 
ing up vast estates. The fact that most of this alien ownership was 
English *-was used effectively by the Anglophobes and, added to the 
antimonopoly movement which was rapidly gaining in strength, it made 
easy the conversion of many politicians to the cause of land reform. 

President Cleveland’s land commissioner, William A. J. Sparks, 
dramatically brought the issue to the front by revealing with over- 
whelming evidence that “the public domain was being made the prey 
of unscrupulous speculdtion and the worst forms of land monopoly 
through systematic frauds carried on and consummated under the public 
land laws”.** In cold, biting language, he accused the administration of 
the General Land Office of being either extraordinarily inept in its 
management or directly involved in the great frauds which he unearthed. 
So general were the illegal or fraudulent entries that within a month 
after his accession to office he suspended all final entries under the 
Timber and Stone Act and the Desert Land Act, and in Colorado, 
Dakota, Idaho, Utah, Washington, New Mexico, Montana, Wyoming, 
Nevada, and parts of Minnesota, Kansas, and Nebraska suspended all 
entries except those made with cash and scrip. The evidence of fraud 
continued to come in, and, as the demand for complete suspension of all 
non-homestead entries stimulated speculators and monopolists to feverish 
activity, Sparks in desperation, in 1886, ordered the land officers to ac- 
cept no further applications for entries under the Pre-emption, Timber 
Culture, and Desert Land acts.°? This precipitate action stirred up a 
veritable hornets’ nest of opposition and the order wes rescinded, but 
its effect remained. 

The onslaught of the antimonopolists had the effect of stimulating 
the speculators, cattlemen, lumber and mining companies to prompt 
action before the public domain should be closed to them. Land sales 
and entries under the Pre-emption, Timber Culture, Timber and Stone, 
and Desert Land acts and the cash sale system shot up to a high point 
in 1888, exceeding those of any year since 1856 and being surpassed only 
four times in our entire history. 

This enormous speculation, added to the widespread frauds which 
were being uncovered, produced a demand for reform which swelled to 
a tremendous volume. Hundreds of petitions with innumerable signa- 
tures flooded Congress urging changes in land policy and administra- 

95 In 1884 the Senate called for an investigation of the foreign land holdings and the 
resulting report contains some interesting information on the practices and holdings of a 
number of well-financed British land and cattle companies. See Sen. Doc., 48 Cong. 


x ess, no. 181. 
96 G.L.O. Report, 1885, p. 48. 87 Report, 1886, p. 43, 135. 
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tion. They made it plain that public opinion had been aroused and 
could no longer be ignored. 

Measure after measure providing for repeal of the objectionable laws 
passed the House in the eighties only to be defeated in the Senate. 
Finally, under the stimulus of Sparks’s dramatic gesture, repeal measures 
passed both houses in 1886 and again in 1887, but were defeated through 
failure to harmonize conflicting views. These were to be the last defeats, 
however, because Congress was rapidly being forced into a position 
where it had to take action. In May and July, 1888, two measures were 
passed by which land sales in the five Southern states were temporarily 
suspended, and the Act of 1876 was reversed. This was followed, on 
March 2, 1889, by an act ending all cash sales of public lands except 
in Missouri where the remaining lands were mostly mineral in character 
or scattered fragments of little value for agriculture. In 1890 a rider was 
attached to an appropriation act by which it was stipulated that hence- 
forth no person should acquire title to more than 320 acres in the aggre- 
gate under all of the land laws2* Finally, in 1891 a combination of anti- 
monopoly land reformers and conservationists placed upon the statute 
books a law which was as far reaching, as important, perhaps, as the 
Homestead Act of 1862. This law” repealed the Preemption and 
Timber Culture acts and placed additional safeguards in the Desert 
Land Act and the commutation clause of the Homestead Act. Except 
for Indian lands and small isolated tracts the speculators could no longer 
purchase whole counties for the minimum price and land engrossment 
by fraudulent means was at least made more difficult. Unfortunately 
these land reforms were not enacted until the best of the area suitable 
for farming without irrigation had passed into private ownership. 

The most important section of the Act of 1891 was that which 
authorized the creation of forest reservations on the public lands. Here 
was the first fundamental break with the underlying philosophy of our 
land system—the desire to dispose of the lands and hasten their settle- 
ment. The conservationists had now convinced the country that a part 
of our natural resources must be retained in public ownership and 
preserved for the future. Unfortunately, conservation, when first 
adopted, was embedded in an outworn laissez-faire land system of a 
previous age just as the free homestead plan had been superimposed 
upon a land system designed to produce revenue. In both cases the old 
and the new clashed with disastrous effects. 

Paur WALLACE Gares. 

Bucknell University. 


98 25 U. S. Stat., 622, 626; 854-855; 26 U. S. Stat., 371, 391. 
98 26 U, S. Stat., 1095-1103. 


THE OFFICIAL CHINESE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE 
BURLINGAME MISSION 


Tue first Chinese diplomatic mission io Europe and the United 
States, generally known as the Burlingame Mission, represented the 
earliest voluntary move on the part of the Chinese govzrnment to deal 
with Western nations in accord with practices generally accepted in the 
West. During the first half of the nineteenth century all efforts made 
by the representatives of Western countries to establish satisfactory 
diplomatic relations with the Chinese government were frustrated, the 
traditional Chinese conception of the absolute superiority of their civili- 
zation and the primacy of their emperor making intercourse on an equal 
basis impossible. The so-called Opium War was to a very large extent 
brought on by the friction resulting from the Chinese attitude of supe- 
riority and contempt toward foreigrers. Although tae British were 
victorious and dictated the terms of the Treaty of Nanking which was 
signed in 1842, they achieved only partial success, for while the treaty 
stipulated that diplomatic and consular officials should be treated as 
equals by Chinese provincial officials of corresponding zank, the capital 
remained closed to the residence of the foreign representatives. 

During the early 1850’s the foreign diplomats accredited to China, 
deciding that it was impossible to obtain satisfaction from the ultra- 
conservative Canton governor general—who alone was empowered to 
deal with them—determined to go directly to the authcrities in Peking. 
Finding that this could not be peacefully achieved, Great Britain and 
France resorted to military force with the result that the Chinese gov- 
ernment was finally forced to permit the establishment of foreign lega- 
tions in the capital. To deal with them a foreign office was set up in 1861, 
although the foreign diplomats were not received personally by the 
emperor because of their refusal to kowtow in the manner required of 
all persons coming into his presence. 

The Chinese were forced to accept the presence of the legations, but 
since they were not forced to reciprocate by sending their own diplomatic 
representatives, they made no effort tc do so. When pressed on the sub- 
ject by individual foreign diplomats, high Chinese dignitaries usually 
replied that it was the intention of their government eventually to send 
envoys abroad, but that such a step was too revolutionary to be taken at 
once. Furthermore, they argued, the Treaty Powers had commercial 
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and missionary interests in China which required the attention of 
diplomatic and-consular representatives, but China had no such interests 
abroad to demand the presence of Chinese officials? 

The ministers of the foreign office, however, were constantly subjected 
to the arguments of foreigners who believed that China should be rep- 
resented in foreign capitals. Certain foreign diplomats pushed the mat- 
ter because they felt that China’s reticence was due to her refusal to 
accept their countries as her equals. Other foreigners such as Robert 
Hart, inspector general of the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs, 
Anson Burlingame, American minister to China, and W. A. P. Martin, 
a teacher in and later head of the T’ung-wén-kuan,” who were influential 
with the higher officials dealing with foreign affairs, urged the matter 
because they felt that representation abroad would be of great benefit 
to China. 

Finally, in 1866, at the suggestion of Robert Hart who was returning 
to England for a short furlough, the ministers of the foreign office asked 
the emperor for permission to send with him three students of the 
T’ung-wén-kuan, accompanied by a retired official of low rank, to study 
conditions in Europe. Permission was granted and the Pin Ch’un® Mis- 
sion was dispatched? It had no diplomatic status, but it was well received 
in the nine European countries visited, and being the first mission of 
any kind to be sent to-Europe in modern times, it established an impor- 
tant precedent. 

Toward the middle of November, 1867, Anson Burlingame, who had 
been the American minister in China since 1862, called at the foreign 
office to bid Prince Kung‘ and the other ministers farewell in view of 
his intention to resign his post and return to the United States.* After 
considerable expression of good feeling and regret over his departure, 
the suggestion was made that he might serve the Chinese, as he had on 
a previous visit to the West, by doing what he could to explain China’s 
intentions and to correct misapprehensions. In fact the principal Chinese 
ministers suggested that he might serve China officially in the capacity 
of an envoy.* The matter seems to have been brought up at the time 

1 Ch'ou-pan t-wu shih-mo [The Beginning and End of the Management of Barbarian 
Affairs], (Peiping, Palace Museum, 1929-1931), T’ung Chih section, L, 32a, 2-4. This 
work, cited hereafter as IWSM, is a very full official compilation of documents relating 
to foreign affairs. The small letters refer to the Chinese characters at the end of the article. 

21WSM, XLVI, 17a-18a. The T’ung-wén-kuan was a school established in Peking 
in 1862 by the foreign office to teach foreign languages and later Western sciences. 

3 Burlingame to Secretary of State Seward, Dec. 14, 1867, Papers relating to Foreign . 
Affairs, 1868 (Washington, 1869), I, 494. This series is cited hereafter as For. Rel. 

4 Ibid.; IWSM, LI, 27b, 1-2; W. A..P. Martin, À Cycle of Cathay (2d ed., New 
York, 1897), p. 374. 
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rather incidentally, but in view of the rapidity with which the Chinese 
reached a decision, it is quite evident that they had had something of the 
kind under consideration for some time 

Even though the suggestion that Burlingame be sent abroad as a 
Chinese envoy may have been made lightly, it soon became the subject 
of very serious consideration. The members of the foreign office report 
that they visited the American legation several times on the excuse of 
paying farewell visits and that each time the matter was discussed.’ 
And although Burlingame states that he had no further conversations 
with the Chinese until they made him a formal offer, we know that in 
the interim he gave considerable thought to the matter and after dis- 
cussing it with his friends, “determined, in the interests of our country 
and civilization, to accept”.* The ministers of the foreigr. office formally 
offered Burlingame the post on November 18, and he accepted. On the 
21st the following imperial rescript was handed down: 


The foreign office has memorialized to the effect that the minister, Anson 
Burlingame, is even-tempered in dealing with matters and is conversant with 
the general conditions of China and foreign countries. He is therefore ap- 
pointed to go to the Treaty Powers as Minister for the Management of Chinese 
Diplomatic Relations with the Powers.® The other matters are to be carried 
out as recommended.’ 


In the same rescript in which Burlingame was appointed, another 
foreign office memorial was approved in which it was suggested that 
J. McLeavy Brown, acting Chinese secretary of the British legation, and 
E. de Champs, a Frenchman belonging to the Chinese Im>erial Maritime 
Customs service, together with one or two Chinese officials, be appointed 
to accompany him. The memorial expresses a fear that England and 
France might be suspicious of the appointment of Burlingame as China’s 


§ Hart informs us that he had discussed the matter of sending representatives abroad 
every time he had visited the foreign office during September and October, 1867, and that 
he had even been told by one of the ministers that they were consider:ng appointing him 
to accompany whichever Chinese official should be chosen to go. Robert Hart, “Note on 
Chinese Matters”, in Frederick Wells Williams, Anson Burlingame and the First Chinese 
Mission to Foreign Powers (New York, 1912), pp. 285-286. 

6 “We unfortunately have no men [£e., natives] to send abroad zs envoys and since 
Burlingame desires to establish a reputation, and has resolutely volunteered for the re- 
sponsibility, and since he is really sincere at heart, we have gone to Lis legation on suc- 
cessive days on the excuse of paying farewell visits to talk with him about this matter. 
[On those occasions] his words have been most noble and public-spi-ited.”" IWSM, LE, 
27b, 3-5- 

T For. Rel., 1868, 1, 494. Martin (p. 375), who was very intimate with Burlingame, 
writes that the latter was much pleased by the possibilities which he could see in such a 
position; he felt that while it might delay, it might also help his political career. 

8 IWSM, LI, 28a, 4-5: 29a, 6-1. 
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diplomatic representative and states that attaching nationals of those 
countries to the mission should make them more willing to receive it. 
Brown’s views are, in general, in accord with those of Burlingame, and 
De Champs has proved his dependability while accompanying the Pin 
Ch’un Mission; besides, both men are able to use the Chinese language. 
It was also thought that there should be one or two undersecretaries‘ of 
the foreign office attached to the mission to take charge of correspondence 
with that office and with whom Burlingame should consult concerning 
measures to be taken? l 

On November 26 a rescript was handed down accepting a recom- 
mendation of the foreign office that Brown and De Champs be attached 
to the mission as First and Second secretaries respectively." Brown had 
complained that without Chinese official rank he and De Champs would 
lack the prestige necessary to their function, so the foreign office com- 
promised between its fear that too much power would make them dan- 
gerous and too little honor make them resentful by suggesting that they 
be given high-sounding titles but no official rank. On the same day 
another rescript 7° appointed Chih Kang” and Sun Chia-ku,' two under- 
secretaries of the foreign office, Ministers for the Management of Chinese 
Diplomatic Relations'—a title identical in meaning with that given 
Burlingame. 

Two general reasons were given by the foreign office for the sending 
of this mission: namely, (1) that misunderstandings had resulted from 
the fact that foreign governments were in possession of full information 
concerning China, whereas the Chinese were abysmally ignorant of con- 
ditions in foreign countries, and (2) that China had no means of check- 
ing the improper actions of foreign ministers stationed in Peking since 
she did not have: access to their superiors.** 

A more special reason given for appointing Burlingame as China’s 
representative to the Treaty Powers © at this time was that he might 
explain away the confusion existing in the West regarding China’s 
actions and intentions. The foreign office felt that there were no Chinese 

9 Ibid., 28b, 4-292, I. 

10 Ibid., LII, 2a, 6-2b, 1: 5a, 10—-6a, 1. 

11 jbid., LI, 27a, 3-6. 

12 Hosea Ballou Morse, The International Relations of the Chinese Empire (Shanghai, 
1918), II, 188, says that Burlingame was “accredited to all the courts of the world”, but 
this is not true. Furthermore, in the archives of the American legation in Peking we find 
the translation of a letter addressed by the Chinese foreign office to S. W. Williams, the 
American chargé d’affaires, dated Aug. 28, 1868, in which it is stated that the mission is 
to confine itself to the countries having treaty relations with China because, since it would 


be impossible to visit all non-treaty powers, if some were visited the others might resent 
being neglected. U. S. Legation Archives, China, no. 230, f. 515. 
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who were competent to do this, and it considered Burlingame honest 
and well intentidned. It pointed out that European countries had oc- 
casionally sent men who were not their own nationals as envoys, basing 
their choice upon trustworthiness rather than place of crigin, and even 
China had found the services of Hart, an Englishman, in its Maritime 
Customs, entirely satisfactory. So it urged that China would undoubtedly 
profit more by sending Burlingame as its representative than it would 
by sending only Chinese.’ 

The impending revision of treaties was also a factor—possibly the 
most important one—in the sending of the Burlingame Mission, as was 
suggested by Williams at the time and also hinted at in the first foreign 
office memorial.** The Chinese were fearful that “progress”, particularly 
in the form of concessions to foreigners, would be demanded of them, 
and that if these demands were not granted the powers would again 
resort to force. It was hoped that Burlingame would be able to persuade 
the governments to which the mission was accredited that China was 
progressing as rapidly as could be expected and that forbearance and 
patience on their parts were necessary. 

Anson Burlingame, while serving as American minister, had won 
the confidence and respect of the Chinese by his friendly and sympathetic 
attitude toward their government which was passing through a difficult 
period of readjustment to the new conditions arising out of the Anglo- 
French war of 1860 and the forced opening of the capital to the residence 
of foreign diplomatic representatives. ‘The members oZ the foreign of- 
fice, in recommending his appointment, spoke of his even temper and 
of his understanding of conditions both in China and zbroad, and they 
recalled that he had supported them in the unfortunate matter of the 
Lay-Osborne Flotilla, and had exerted himself in an unofficial capacity 
to explain the Chinese position while on a previous visit to the West.*® 
With his courtly and diplomatic manner, his honesty and breadth of 
vision, and his ability as an orator, he was the ideal man to send on 
such a mission as this. 

Chih Kang, a Manchu, and Sun Chia-ku, a Chinese, had been em- 
ployed as undersecretaries in the foreign office for several years, and 
were well acquainted with China’s foreign relations. At the time of . 
their appointment to accompany Burlingame, Chih Kang wore the 

13 IWSM, LI, 27b, 5-9. 

14 For. Rel., 1868, 1, 496; IWSM, LI, 27b, 9~10. 

15 For, Rel., 1868,1, 495-496: Hart, “Note”, op. cit., p. 287; Martin, p. 376. 

16 For Burlingame’s part in the settlement of this difficulty, see Martin, pp. 231-232; 


IWSM, LI, 27a, 7-10. For Burlingame’s farewell interviews with members of the foreign 
office before going home on his first furlough, in 1865, see For. Rel., 7865, Il, 445-440. 
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decoration of the peacock feather *7 and held the official position of 
an intendant of the Maritime Customs awaiting assignment to a post, 
and Sun held an honorary position as intendant of circuit and actual 
positions of prefect awaiting assignment to a major post and senior secre- 
tary of the Board of Rites. With their new appointment as envoys, 
both Chih Kang and Sun were elevated to the second official rank and 
Sun was given a peacock feather.”® 

In addition to Brown and De Champs, six students of the T’ung-wén- 
kuan were ordered to accompany the mission in the capacity of inter- 
preters. They were Tê Ming (Chang Téi)* and Féng I} students in 
the English department who had accompanied Pin Ch’un to Europe, 
Ta K’é Shih No” and Kuei Jung,” students in the Russian department, 
and Lien Fang® and Ting Chiin? of the French department. Four 
copyists of low official rank were also ordered to accompany the mission 
as were two minor military officers who were to act as orderlies. All 
of the Chinese attacnés were elevated in rank in order to increase their 
prestige, and also, probably, to compensate them for having to spend 
some time away from China. A number of attendants and servants 
must have been added to the group, for Burlingame wrote to Secretary 
of State Seward before leaving China that his suite numbered about 
thirty persons. i 

In examining the instructions and credentials of the mission, great 
care is necessary because of disagreements in the source materials. Profes- 
sor F. W. Williams, whose book is considered the standard work on the 
Burlingame Mission, believed that no written instructions had been given 
Burlingame and that the foreign office note of December 7 to S. W. 
Williams and the other foreign representatives stationed in Peking 
“claims attention as the sole authorisation for action abroad vouchsafed 
by the Imperial Government to its Embassy”.2° While the authenticity 
of this note from the Chinese foreign office cannot be doubted, there is 
no copy of it in the Ch’ou-pan i-wu shih-mo, whereas there is in that 
compilation a set of written instructions to Burlingame which are very 

17S. W. Williams to Seward, For. Rel., 1868, I, 495. The peacock feather was the 
principal form of decoration for public service during the Ch’ing dynasty. 

18 JV SM, LII, 1a, 3—7; 2a, 9-10. 

18 Fhid., 6a~6b; For. Rel., 1868, 1, 494. 

20 Williams, pp. 103-104. This document occurs in two translations in For. Rel., 1868, 
I. The first is that sent to the Department of State by S. W. Williams (pp. 499-500), and 
the second, made by Brown, was filed with the Department of State by the mission after 
its arrival in Washington (pp. 602-603). Although there are numerous superficial dif- 
ferences and a few important ones, these translations were obviously made from the same 


original; in Johannes von Gumpach, The Burlingame Mission (Shanghai, 1872), pp. 163— 
164, the original note (in Chinese) sent to the British minister is reproduced. 
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specific and which seem to have been entirely unknown to foreigners. 
outside the mission and perhaps even to Burlingame himself? Neither 
are there in the Ch’ou-pan t-wu shih-mo copies of the le:ters of credence,’ 
but there is a memorial from the foreign office reques-ing such letters, 
and a later memorial quoting a statement from the envoys to the effect 
_that they had received the letters, so there seems to be no doubt that the. 
‘emperor really issued the letters which were presented in the different 
capitals visited by the mission? 

The instructions given Burlingame by the foreign office, in which his 
powers and limitations are defined, were presented for “imperial inspec- 
tion” on November 26, 1867. They point out, in the first place, that only 
those diplomatic dealings which will result in benefits both to China and 
to the country being dealt with are to be permitted, but that neither 
country shall resort to coercion in securing them. The foreign office has. 
for a long time desired to have Chinese officials sent to the powers, but 
the lack of experienced men has made it impossible; now the Chinese 
government is sending Burlingame to the powers to manage matters. 
just as if he were a Chinese official. It is necessary, however, to send 
Chinese officials with him in order that he may consut with them and 
that they may gain experience. These men being “imperially appointed 
officials” are, therefore, according to Chinese precedent, of equal rank 
with Burlingame and with any of the ministers of the powers with 
whom they may have dealings.?* Furthermore all matters concerning 


21]t must be remembered that Burlingame knew no Chinese and that none of the 
responsible Chinese knew English; consequent:y he was entirely at the mercy of his non- 
Chinese interpreters. It seems impossible to say whether Burlingame knew of these in- 
structions—which he certainly did not follow in any case; or whether Brown and perhaps 


Hart knew of their existence and kept him in ignorance; or whe-her the foreign office — 


merely wrote them for the benefit of the conservatives about the Throne and then kept 
them to itself, or, even if it made them known to the members of the mission, orally 
informed them that they need not be followed. 

22 IWSM, LIV, 29b-31a; LVH, 35b, 3-6. Von Gumpach reproduces in his book 
(pp. 62-64) the Chinese and Manchu texts of the letter of credence addressed to the 
queen of England. A comparison of his Chinese text with the official translation (which 
is to be found in For. Rel., 1868, 1, 601-602) leads one to the conclusion that Von Gum- 
pach reproduces a true copy. 

23 In its note of Dec. 7, already referred to, the foreign office expresses a fear that 
the foreign ministers stationed in Peking will consider the “imperial appointment” of three 
men to mean that no one of them is to take the lead in dealing with the powers. This 
is not to be the case, however, for when the envoys reach a country where there are matters. 
to be dealt with, conversations are to be carried on by Burlingame alone, for the Chinese 
government, and when a method of handling matters has been cecided upon by Bur- 
lingame, Chih Kang and Sun Chia-ku shall notify the foreign office after consulting with 
him. Von Gumpach (Chinese text), pp. 163, 7-9; 164, upper half, 13-16. This state- 
ment seems to conflict with the terms of the first part of Burlingame’s instructions, and 
so far as the writer can see there is no explanation of the disagreement: The difference is. 


*a 
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the mission are to be discussed by Burlitgame with his two co-envoys, 
in order that they gay transmit the information to the foreign office for 
its approval. 

After citing as a precedent Article II of the Anglo-Chinese Treaty 
of Tientsin,** which provides that the British diplomatic representative 
in China shall not be called upon to perform any ceremony derogatory 
to the dignity of his country, the foreign office instructs Burlingame to 
avoid, if possible, the customary audience granted to newly arrived 
diplomatic representatives in the West. If it cannot be avoided, he is 
told to make known his instructions on this point and to make arrange- 
ments whereby there shall be no formal ceremonies until some later date 
when articles of ceremony have been mutually agreed upon by China 
and the various powers. Article IV of the same treaty, guaranteeing 
diplomatic inviolability and the same treatment of diplomatic represen- 
tatives as is accorded officers of the same rank. by the laws of other 
countries, is also cited as a precedent for the mission, and Burlingame 
is requested to take charge of all matters pertaining to the transporta- 
tion and residence of the party. He is informed that all expenses are 
to be met from Chinese funds. 

Ordinary matters which are beneficial and not injurious are to be 
handled by Burlingame and his two colleagues, subject to the confirma- 
tion of the foreign office. In matters of great importance, however, the 
envoys are merely to draw up the particulars and inform the foreign 
office, leaving the decision to that body.” Official wooden seals are to be 
given Burlingame and his two co-envoys, but their use is to be limited 
to correspondence, for only the foreign office seal can give validity to 
acts or agreements. It is pointed out that the dispatch of this mission 
is an experiment and is quite different from the sending of permanent 
diplomatic representatives. The mission is to stay abroad only one year, 
but the foreign office promises that if on its return it is found that satis- 


further emphasized in Brown’s translation in which he interpolates into the text a phrase 
which cannot be found either in the Chinese original or in Williams's translation: “His 
Majesty in this appointmert charged Mr. Burlingame, assisted by his secretaries, with the 
exclusive control and responsibility of the business of the Mission.” For. Rel., 1868, I, 602. 
Certainly Burlingame does not give a true impression of the position of his two co-envoys 
when he writes to Secretary Seward that they are “two Chinese gentlemen of the highest 
rank [who] were selected from the foreign office to conduct the Chinese correspondence, 
and as ‘learners’. Ibid., p. 494. 

24 The full Chinese and English texts of this treaty are to be found in Treaties, Con- 
ventions, ete., between China and Foreign States (2d ed., Shanghai, 1917), I, 404-420. 

25 Determining the difference between “beneficial and non-injurious matters” and 
“very important matters”’4 would seem to be no simple task. It may be, of course, that 
this rather indefinite distinction was made intentionally in order to give the envoys more 
freedom of action than would appear from a casual perusal of their instructions. 
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factory results have been obtained, the matter of sending permanent 
missions will be brought up for discussion. The instructions insist, 
finally, that, under the terms of the Anglo-Chinese Treaty of Tientsin, 
the students, secretaries, and orderlies accompanying the mission, shall 
receive proper protection in each of the countries visized.”® 

When the question of providing the envoys with letters of credence 
was raised, two difficulties presented themselves. In the first place, many 
of the high officials in the government felt that the sending of a letter 
from the emperor directly to the heads of government of the Western 
powers would be a violation of the traditional supremacy of the Son of 
Heaven.” They had been quite willing to have the emperor approve 
the sending of the mission, which they seem to have looked upon as 
another foreign office experiment not unlike the Pin Ch’un venture of 
the preceding year, but giving it personal letters of recommendation 
from the emperor was another matter. 

Fortunately Hart and Brown were able to meet this difficulty by 
pointing out through the foreign office that the emperor had on two 
previous occasions written letters in answer to communications from 
the President of the United States, and “that if his Majesty could per- 
sonally reply to a letter from the President of the United States without 
derogating from his authority and dignity, he certainly could write a 
letter to him with equal propriety”.** The foreign office, in its memorial 
of December 24 formally requesting letters of credence, quotes Brown 
to the effect that it is customary in other countries tc give diplomatic 
representatives credentials in order ta give assurance of their reliability, 
and cites as a precedent from China’s own history the fact that credentials 
were carried by Chinese envoys in ancient times? 

The other difficulty arose out of the Western custom of having 
diplomatic representatives personally present their letters of credence to 
the rulers to whom they were addressed. The audience question had 
been a vexing one from the time of the arrival of the first foreign ministers 
in Peking, for the foreign representatives had demanded the right to 
present their credentials to the emperor in person, as was the custom in 
Western countries, whereas the Chinese were willing to accede to this 
| 26 IWSM, Lil, 2b-5a. 

27 It should be pointed out, however, that the foreign office, in its memorial of Nov. 26 
recommending the appointment of Chih Kang and Sun Chia-ku to accompany Burlin- 
game, informs the emperor that this mission is of a very different nature from the one sent 
to the Loochoo kingdom, which is looked upon as a tributary by the Chinese. Ibid., 
Ib, 10-24, 1. 


_ + 285. W, Williams to Seward, For. Rel., 1868, I, 503. 
_ .29 IWSM, LIV, 29b, 9. 
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demand only on the understanding that the foreigners would perform 
the kowtow. The foreign ministers refused to perform this ceremony 
on the ground that it reflected upon the dignity of their countries and 
themselves, and a compromise had been worked out by eliminating the 
imperial audience during the minority of the emperor. Now, however, 
the Chinese apparently feared that in presenting letters of credence to 
the heads of the various governments to which they were sent, Burlin- 
game and his associates would establish a precedent as to the ceremony 
followed whick might prove to be embarrassing should the foreign 
ministers demand that it be followed in Peking. 

The foreign office solved this second difficulty by another com- 
promise. In its memorial of December 20, mentioned above, it says 
that in order to avoid the suspicion of the powers it is necessary to provide 
the mission with letters of credence, but that it does not seem necessary: 
to have these letters presented personally to the various heads of govern- 
ment. It points out that on certain occasions in the past the British and 
Belgian ministers have forwarded their credentials through high provin- 
cial officials or through the foreign office, although since the establish- 
ment of legations in Peking most of the foreign ministers have not 
presented credentials or have merely sent copies of their letters of credence 
to the foreign cffice. It is considered possible, therefore, for the envoys 
to follow the British and Belgian precedent and have the chief minister 
of each government present their letter of credence to the ruler for them. 
Burlingame is to be instructed to follow this procedure and also to notify 
each government that the same procedure is to be followed thereafter 
by its representative in Peking.” 

In a communication to Burlingame at the same time, the foreign 
office informs him that on two occasions American ministers have for- 
warded their credentials to the emperor through high Chinese officials 
and because of the difference between Chinese and foreign ceremonials 
he is instructed to follow that precedent in presenting his letters of 
credence in America and in other countries. He is further told that 
should he find it impossible to refuse to follow Western etiquette in this 
matter, he must explain at the time that he is following Western cere- 
mony and that it is different from Chinese ceremony.” In another 

30 Thid., 30a, 4-30b, 8. 

31 Ibid., 31a-32a. That the foreign office wrote this letter for Burlingame’s informa- 
tion, and not merely to mislead the Chinese court, is substantiated by the following trans- 
lation of-a letter which Cordier says was sent by the foreign office to the French chargé 
d'affaires in Peking on Sept. 19, 1869, in reply to a request from the foreign ministers for 


an imperial audience: “Avant le départ de M. Burlingame, nous demandâmes respec- 
tueusement (à l'Empereur) des instructions que nous regumes (ainsi conçues): 
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communication Burlingame is instructed to avoid all :hings forbidden 
in China, and to follow Chinese customs and regulaticns. If, however, 
because he is a Westerner, the powers deal with him according to West- 
ern customs, he must make known the Chinese custom, in order that 
the powers shall have no chance in the future to claim that China does 
not reciprocate their courtesies.** 

The letters of credence, all of which are the same except for the name 
of the country whose ruler was being addressed, begin with a few formal 
words of greeting which are followed by an expressed desire that the 
friendly relations existing between China and the named state may be 
perpetuated. The appointment of Anson Burlingame, Chih Kang, and 
Sun Chia-ku as Chinese envoys is announced and full zonfidence is ex- 
pressed in their character and ability. The letters close with the state- 
ment that the emperor would be deeply gratified by the establishment 
of permanent peace and harmony among all nations.’ The letters of 
credence, eleven in number, were written in Chinese and Manchu on 
imperial yellow paper, and were dispatched in the care of Brown, who 
joined the other members of the mission in Shanghai.** 

Although there is no evidence in the available Chinese documents to 
show that there was organized opposition to the sending of this mission, 
we know from Williams’s letter of January 25 that taere was strong 
opposition to the granting of credentials and that had it not been for the 
ingenious arguments of Brown and Hart there probably would have 
been no letters of credence. It seems safe to say, however, after an ex- 
amination of the answers to a “secret letter” which had deen sent by the 
foreign office to the higher provincial officials of the empire on October 
12 requesting an expression of opinion on certain questions, among 


‘Lors de l'arrivée de M. Burlingame dans un pays, les lettres de créance dont il est 
porteur devront être confiées à l'intermédiaire des Ministres compécents sans qu’il soit 
besoin de se mettre en instance pour les remettre en mains propres. 

‘Si un pays (un souverain) considérant M. Burlingame comme occidental désire le 
traiter conformément aux coutumes d'Occident avec de plus grands égards, M. Burlingame 
devra déclarer préalablement, afin qu’il ne soit pas supposé dans la suite que la Chine 
ne sait pas reconnaître de tels procédés, que Je cérémonial chinois n’est pas le même que 
celui d'Occident.” Henri Cordier, Histoire des relations de la Chine avec les puissances 
occidentales, 1860-1900 (Paris, 1901), 1, 301. While the writer has not found such a letter 
in the Chinese documents under the date given by Cordier, he has jound one very like 
this French translation, written by the Chinese foreign office in answer to a joint request 
for an audience, dated Mar, 21, 1873. TWSM, LXXXIX, 37b, 6-38a, 6. 

82 Ibid., LIV, 32a-32b. 

33 Von Gumpach, pp. 62-64. The official English translation is also to be found in 
that book, pp. 66-67, and in For. Rel., 1868, I, 601-602. The letters were dated Dec. 
31, 1867. 

34S. W. Williams to Seward, ibid., p. 502. 
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them that of sending envoys abroad,” that few of the higher provincial 
officials would Aave opposed this mission; in fact, several who knew of 
the plan to send it before they wrote their answers definitely expressed 
their approval." And we know of none of the higher metropolitan 
officials who definitely opposed it.” 

Burlingame left Peking on November 25, 1867, proceeding to 
Shanghai by steamer from Tientsin. While awaiting the arrival of the 
other members of the mission, he is reported to have paid a visit to 
Tséng Kuo-fan,” governor general of the two Kiang provinces and one 
of the senior statesmen of the empire, in Nanking. Tséng seems to have 
been no more than civil to Burlingame,*® to the disappointment of cer- 
tain foreigners who felt that a declaration from this man in support of 
the mission would greatly have added to its prestige. 

On January 4, 1868, Chih Kang and Sun Chia-ku were received at 
an imperial audience. In answer to a question concerning their con- 
templated itinerary, they informed the empresses dowager and the 
emperor that they were leaving the capital the next day and after an 
overland trip to Shanghai they would sail to the United States via Japan. 


35 Ibid., pp. 502-503; IWSM, L, 32a, 32b. 

388 Ting Pao-chér.,? ibid., LII, 26b; Li Hung-chang,$ ibid., LV, 12a; and Kuan Wen,* 
who, although he cpposed permanent missions, had no objection to this one, :éd., 
LVI, r1b. 

37 There is evidence to indicate that the memorial which is adduced as proof of 
opposition by Professor Williams in his study of this mission is a forgery. From an 
unsigned article entitled “Chinese Statesmen and State Papers” {which he attributes to 
Sir Rutherford Alcocx), in Fraser's Magazine, N. S., TH (1871), 340 f., but which he 
incorrectly cites as from the Fortnightly Review, 1, Professor Williams summarizes a 
memorial allegedly written by Wo Jén,® a high metropolitan official and tutor to the 
young emperor. This memorial, which is very critical of the mission, does not appear in 
any of the Chinese documents examined and an examination of the evidence indicates 
that it is noz genuine. In the first place, it is extremely unlikely that the emperor would 
issue more than one edict in making any one appointment and since in the official docu- 
ments are to be fourd a decree, dated Nov. 21, appointing Burlingame, and another 
decree, dated Nov. 26, appointing the other two envoys, the genuineness of such a decree 
as is quoted in the memoriai, making all the appointments and dated the 26th day of the 
roth moon (Nov. 21, 1867), is to be questioned. In the second place, there would be no 
point to the argument concerning the subordinate positions of the Chinese envoys in the 
memorial, because Chih Kang and Sun Chia-ku were not made “sub-envoys”. As we 
have already seen, they held the same office as Burlingame. Professor Williams (p. 106) 
fails to produce any valid “evidences of dissatisfaction over the conception of an Embassy 
to the Western powers” which he says were “numerous and immediate on the part of the 
conservative politicians in Peking”. For a summary of the alleged Wo Jén memorial, 
see tbid., pp. 108-109. 

38 S, W. Williams to Seward, For. Rel., 1868, I, 495. 

39 Williams, p. 89. Unfortunately Professor Williams does not cite his source for 
this information. 
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From there they would cross the Atlantic to England, and then travel 
to France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Russiz, Prussia, Spain, 
and Italy, returning to China via the Mediterranean and South Seas. 
When asked a question concerning audiences with forzign rulers, they 
replied that that matter depended upon the rulers—that they themselves 
would not request such interviews.“ In reply to an admonition, they 
promised to see that their attendants behaved themselves, thus avoiding 
disgrace to themselves and to their country. They left Peking, as they 
had said, on the 5th and arrived in Shanghai on February 3.** 

The mission sailed from Shanghai on February 25 and after a short 
unofficial stop in Yokohama, sailed from Japan on Mazch 8. San Fran- 
cisco was reached on April 1 and the members of the mission spent 
nearly a month in that city, occupying their time with social activities, 
visits to shipyards, machine shops, factories, etc., and with interviews 
with the representatives of the Chinese merchants and laborers living in 
California. The party sailed from San Francisco for Panama on April 30 
and after proceeding across the Isthmus by rail, took ship again and 
reached New York on May 23. 

After a ten-day stay in New York, the mission proceeded to Wash- 
ington, where the envoys promptly called at the Department of State 
and in a formal note to Secretary Seward, in which Burlingame at- 
tributed to himself rank and position to which he had no right, re- 
quested that a day be set for the presentation of their letters of credence; 
June 6 was decided upon as a suitable date for this ceremony. It is 
difficult to reconcile this request with Burlingame’s instructions and 
with the statement made by the Chinese envoys during their audience 
the day before they left Peking, but it is even more difficult to see any 
basis for the claims made by Burlingame. Not only did he not hold 
“the first Chinese rank”, as he announced in this note and repeated in 
his speech to the President on the 6th, but he had never been given any 
Chinese rank; and the superiority over his two co-envoys which is im- 
plied in both is quite unjustifiable since, as we have already seen, they 
held exactly the same position as he. In granting the request for an inter- 
view with the President, Secretary Seward reserved the right of an 

40 This point should be kept in mind when tke correspondence between the mission 
and the American Department of State is examined a little lates, for in Washington a 
formal request was made for an interview with the President of the United States. 

41] Hou, Ch’u-shih T’ai-hsi chi [Diary of the First Envoys to the West], in Wang 
Hsi-ch'i, Hsiao fang-hu-chat yti-ti 1s'ung-ch'aoW (1891), XIth Book, 102a, 6-15. This 
work is hereafter referred to as Chih Kang’s Diary. IWSM, LVI, 21a, 3; LVII, 35a, 8-9. 


42 Ibid., LXIX, 16a, 4-9. Chih Kang’s Diary, 103b, 17-104b, 18; 1osa-10%b; 
107b, 3; ro8a, 8. 
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audience with the emperor for the American representative in Peking, 
and although this right was to be waived during the minority of the 
emperor, it would seem that accepting this condition without protest 
constituted another violation of Burlingame’s instructions. At any rate 
the three envoys were received by President Johnson on the appointed 
day with the same ceremony as when any other newly arrived diplo- 
matic representative was received.*® 

After the members of the mission had spent nearly a month attend- 
ing dinners and receptions and visiting Congress and places of interest, 
Burlingame opened conversations with the Department of State in the 
course of which various matters relating to Chinese foreign relations 
were discussed. As a result of these discussions eight supplementary 
articles to the Sino-American Treaty of Tientsin were signed on July 28** 
by Secretary of State Seward and the three representatives of the emperor 
of China. These negotiations would seem to have violated Burlingame’s 
instructions, since he had been told not to initiate any but routine negotia- 
tions without specific permission from the Chinese foreign office, al- 
though as we have already pointed out, the wording of his instructions 
was rather indeñnite in this connection and may have been left so inten- 
tionally in order to allow the envoys considerable freedom.“ But there 
seems to be no justification for the unauthorized seniority which Burlin- 
game claimed over his co-envoys and which is perpetuated in the pream- 
ble of the English text of this so-called Treaty of Washington. 

On July 31, 1868, the mission left Washington for New York, and 
on September 9, after visiting Boston, Albany, and other cities, sailed for 

48 Ibid., 108b, 3, 11-17. IWSM, LXIX, 16b, 6-9; 16b, 9-170, 3. For. Rel., 1868, 
I, 601, 603-604. 

44 1WSM, LXIX, 17b, 2-5. 

45 However, it must be pointed out that the envoys had no “full powers” in the 
European sense of the term; in spite of the statement in the preamble of the English text 
of the treaty that the negotiators had “exchanged their full powers, found to be in due 
and proper form”, they had no instructions to negotiate or sign treaties. William Fred- 
erick Mayers, Treaties between the Empire of China and Foreign Powers (sth ed., 
Shanghai, 1906), p. 93. 

46 “| |. and His Majesty the Emperor of China, Anson Burlingame, accredited as his 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, and Chih Kang, and Sun Chia-ku, of 
the second Chinese rank, associated high Envoys and Ministers of his said Majesty . . .”, 
ibid. This same discrimination between the envoys is found in the Chinese text reproduced 
in Treaties, Conventions, etc., 1, 729, 11-13, in which Burlingame’s name is given the 
center position, as is proper since he really led the mission, but in which he alone is given 
the title “Imperially Appointed”, which belonged to all of them, and the additional title 
of “Minister Holding a Serious Trust”* to which he had no special right. The Chinese 


text which appears in JWSM, LXIX, 18b-21b and in Chih Kang’s Diary, 109b, 3-110a, 
14, bas no preamble. 
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Europe, arriving in London on September 19.47 The time spent in 
England was largely devoted to being entertained and to seeing places 
of interest, but Burlingame also succeeded in securing the declaration 
of a new British policy toward China from Lord Clarendon, minister 
for foreign affairs in the new Liberal Gladstone government“ The 
British government virtually abandoned its policy of resorting to force 
in securing commercial advantages in China and also repudiated its cus- 
tom of bringing pressure to bear locally to secure the fulfillment of 
treaty obligations. It promised to replece these with a policy of patience 
with regard to the development of China’s international relations and 
to appeal only to the central government for redress for wrongs done 
British-subjects or interests. The negotiations which led to this declara- 
tion were completely in accord with Burlingame’s instructions and rep- 
resented exactly what the foreign office seems to have had in mind when 
it dispatched the mission. The envoys had presentec their letters of 
credence to the queen at Windsor on November 20, and they sailed from 
Dover on January 2, 1860.“ 

On the Continent the mission did not secure as important results as 
it had been able to obtain in the United States and England, for the 
French government refused to commit itself in any way, Burlingame 
died before anything could be accomplished in Russia, and relations with 
the other countries visited were of little importance to China. The 
envoys were received in person by the rulers of all the powers to whom 
they bore letters of credence, and were feted and shown the principal 
points of interest in all the countries visited. The mission went directly 
to Paris from England, and remained there for more than eight months 
in an effort to secure a statement from the French government, but it 
did not succeed in accomplishing anything. Leaving Paris on September 
21, 1869, the party went to Sweden via Belgium, Prussia, and Denmark, 
reaching Stockholm on the 27th. Returning to Copenhagen on October 
11, the envoys spent two weeks there, and at the end of that time left 
for Holland, reaching The Hague on October 30. The mission departed 
for Berlin on November 20, and remained in that city six weeks, In the 
conversations which took place between Burlingame and Bismarck, 
the former declared, truthfully, that it was not the desire of the Chinese 
government to make new treaties, but to obtain from the powers prom- 

47 Ibid., 110b, 18-115b, 15. 

48 This policy is defined in two documents: one, a letter to Burlingame, dated Dec. 
28, 1868, and the other a dispatch to Alcock, British minister to China, dated Jan. 13, 
1869. These documents are to be found in Parl. Papers [Command], 1868-1860, vol. 


LXIV, Accounts and Papers, China, no. 1, pp. 1-2, 5. 
49 Chih Kang’s Diary, 118a, 5—119a, 17. 
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ises of forbearance in demanding the execution of the old ones. In reply 
Bismarck issued a statement to the effect that the North German Con- 
federation was ready to deal with the central government of China in 
whatever manner the latter considered to be to the best interest of China, °° 
a declaration which must have given much satisfaction to those officials 
who were responsible for having sent the mission. On January 31, 1870, 
the party left Prussia for Russia, where Burlingame contracted pneu- 
monia and died on February 235! 

We have no information concerning the date when the foreign office 
first learned of the negotiation and signing of the eight supplementary 
articles to the Treaty of Tientsin, for the letter from the Chinese envoys 
which contains the description of their activities in Washington is repro- 
duced in the Ch’ou-pan i-wu shih-mo without a date? However, we 
do find in the archives of the American legation in Peking the transla- 
tion of a letter on the subject, dated March 12, 1869, from Prince Kung 
to J. Ross Browne, who succeeded Burlingame as American minister 
and who had been appointed to exchange the ratifications of the Wash- 
ington Treaty with the Chinese government. This letter acknowledges 
the receipt of a letter front Browne requesting the appointment of an 
official to exchange the ratifications and states in reply that the Chinese 
government considers it advisable to await the return of the mission 
in order that the new articles may be discussed with its members before 
ratification and exchange are effected.®* 

Meanwhile the mission’s success in securing from the American and 
British governments expressions of sympathy with Chinese self-develop- 
ment and independence of action, and Burlingame’s bursts of oratory 
in the United States, directed against the predatory tactics of the foreign 
merchants doing business in China and painting an extremely favorable 
picture of Chinese “progress”, had stirred up an almost hysterical out- 
burst against the mission in the English language press in the open 
ports of China. The delay of the Chinese government in ratifying the 
Washington articles was seized upon as proof of its refusal to ratify and 
of its failure to support the mission,’ although the explanation offered 

50 Jhid., 119b, 2-128b, 10; Williams, pp. 243, 247. 

51 Chih Kang’s Diary, 130b, 7-131a, 17. IWSM, LXXII, 9a, 2-3. 

52 Ibid., LXIX, :5b-15b. 

58 This document is to be found in U. S. Legation Arch., China, no. 233, ff., 963-965. 
It is reproduced in Williams, pp. 200-201. Although the original Chinese version has not 
been found, there seems to be no reason to question its genuineness. 

54 See S. W. Williams to Fish, Nov. 24, 1869, Department of State, China, vol. 


XXVII, no. 69. This letter is quoted in Williams, pp. 228-229, although it is erroneously 
cited as from “vol. 28”. 
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by the foreign office seems quite reasonable to anyone cognizant of the 
unfortunate experiences China had had with foreign treaties and foreign 
military force during the preceding thirty years. 

On October 1, 1869, Williams, again American chargé d’affaires after 
the resignation and departure of Browne, wrote to Secretary of State 
Fish concerning a recent interview that he had had with the ministers 
of the foreign office. In the course of the conversation, Wen Hsiang’ 
said: 

... the government had deemed it best to defer exchanging the ratifica- 
tions of this treaty until the return of their envoys from =urope, and that 
this was the purport of the reply made to Mr. Browne last spring when he 
informed them of his appointment as special commissioner for the purpose. 
It was yet uncertain what arrangements Mr. Burlingame might make in 
Europe with the courts which he was to visit, and until they knew this, they 
- deemed it the safest way to defer the ccmpletion of this treaty. There was 
no intention on their part of any disrespect or slight to the United States in 


so doing, and no intention to decline the stipulations of a treaty which were 
favourable to them. 


The conversation then turned to the criticisms which foreigners had 
made of the mission and to foreign reports tHat the emperor had refused 
to ratify the treaty. These the Chinese ministers considered very unfair, 
particularly since, “so far as they knew, Mr. Burlingam2 had done noth- 
ing contrary to the purposes of his mission”. It is interesting to note 
that neither at this time nor at any later time did the foreign office 
indicate that it felt that the mission had exceeded its instructions, even 
though it is quite obvious that such was the case. 

The Washington articles were ratified by the empercr and the ratifica- 
tions exchanged before the envoys had had time to return and make 
explanations, however, because Burlingame and his colleagues found 
their activities in Europe seriously handicapped by the fact that the 
Chinese government had not yet formally accepted the agreement they 
had signed in the United States. The outbreak of anti-foreign demonstra- 
tions in China shortly after the dispetch of the mission had also tended 
to undermine confidence in the sincerity cf the Chinese government, so 
Brown, first secretary of the mission, was sent back to Peking personally 
to urge the foreign office to secure the ratification of the American 
treaty. In a memorial presented to the Throne on November 18, 1869, 
and enclosing two letters from Chih Kang and Sun Chia-ku and a 
copy of the Chinese text of the treaty, the foreign office explains that it 
had intended to await the return of the mission in order to discuss the 


55 This communication is to be found in Dept. St., China, voL XXVII, no. 65. It is 
reproduced in Williams, pp. 224-227. 
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terms of the new treaty with the envoys before presenting to the Throne 
those articles which were satisfactory and requesting imperial ratifica- 
tion. But now the envoys have written asking that prompt action be 
taken, and have even sent Brown to urge it, so, in view of the fact that 
China’s foreign relations have really benefited from the activities of 
the mission, the emperor is requested to grant the envoys’ petition in 
order that their activities may be facilitated.5f 

In answer to this memorial an-edict was handed down appointing . 
Tung Hsiin,’ one of the ministers of the foreign office, to act as the 
emperor’s representative with full power to exchange the ratifications 
of the eight supplementary articles to the Treaty of Tientsin with the 
American representative.’ On November 21, S. W. Williams, the 
American chargé d’affaires, received a communication from Tung Hsiin 
in which it was stated that Brown, who has been sent back to Peking 
by ‘the envoys for that purpose, has satisfactorily “explained all the cir- 
cumstances connected with the negotiation of these eight additional. 
articles’, and as a consequence the foreign office has given up its former 
intention to await the return of the mission before asking for ratifica- 
tion. Since all the provisions in the articles “are advantageous to both 
nations, His- Majesty’s rescript has already been issued, directing that 
the affair be speedily arranged in order to show his appreciation of the 
great friendliness and cordial desire shown by the United States to 
strengthen our peaceable relations . . .”.>° 

November 22 was set as the day on which the exchange was to be 
effected, but when Williams and Tung Hsiin met at the foreign office 
it was discovered that the copy of the treaty which had been signed by 
the President of the United States contained only the English text. ‘The 
exchange was consequently postponed until the next day to allow time 
for writing in the Chinese text. When the ceremony was over, the 
foreign office had copies of the treaty made and sent to the important 
offices in Peking and to the high officials in the coastal provinces.” 
There seems to be no valid reason for questioning the good faith of 
the Chinese government because of the delay in ratifying this treaty. 
The Chinese were still inexperienced in the methods of Western diplo- 
macy and probably saw no reason why the matter should be hurried. 
Their desire for fuller information from the members of their mission 
was but natural, even though the articles seemed to contain nothing 

36 7WSM, LXIX, 14a-21b; 14b, 4-15b, 3. 

57 Ibid., 15b, 4-6. , 

58 Ibid., 39b, 5-40a, 7. A translation of this document is to be found in Dept. St., 


China, voL XXVII, enclosure to no. 69. 
59 IWSM, LXIX, 38b, 9; 39a; 2—39b, 4. 
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disadvantageous to China. Brown supplied that information and also 
offered valid reasons for prompt ratification, and the foreign office 
acted at once. 

We have already traced the progress of the mission through Europe 
to Russia, where Burlingame died after a brief illness, and we must now 
examine the reaction of the Chinese government to his demise, par- 
ticularly since Cordier says that its attitude was one of indifference. In 
a memorial to the Throne, dated May 10, 1870, the ministers of the 
foreign office report that they received their first information of Burlin- 
game’s death in March from the Russian representative in Peking, who 
had been notified by telegraph and courier.” They wrote at once, even 
before hearing directly from Chih Kang and Sun Chia-ku, ordering them 
to send more information, and to speed up the work of the mission, 
always acting in consultation with Brown and De Champs. They go 
on to say that a letter has finally been received from Chih Kang and Sun 
giving the details of Burlingame’s illness and death and saying that they 
have turned over to Mrs. Burlingame 6000 taels from the funds of the 
mission to pay for sending the body back to the United States and to 
take care of funeral expenses. Because Burlingame died in the service 
of China, the emperor is requested by the foreign office to bestow, post- 
humously, the brevet first official rank upon him and to grant to his 
family an additional sum of 10,000 taels from the funds of the mission 

to show that China makes proper provision for her envoys.” 
= In answer to the above memorial an edict was issued giving effect 
to the recommendations of the foreign office and upholding the in- 
structions sent to Chih Kang and Sun by ordering them jointly, with 
the assistance of Brown and De Champs, to carry on the matters initiated 
before Burlingame’s death.** On May 14, Frederick F. Low, the new 
American minister, was notified by the foreign office of the steps which 
had been taken regarding the matter of Burlingame’s death in a letter 
which included a copy of the whole edict with the exception of a few 
unimportant lines. Cordier’s criticism of the attitude of the Chinese 
government in this matter seems undeservedly harsh, for as Low writes 
to Secretary Fish on May 19, the “duties entrusted to Mr. Burlingame 

60 Cordier, I, 302; Williams, p. 263. 

61 The implication in Cordier (I, 302) that Great Britain tried to kave Brown promoted 
to the position left vacant by Burlingame’s death receives no support from the Chinese 
documents. 

$2 IWSM, LXXII, 9a, 2-roa, 9. Cordier says: “La Chine payait en argent, non en 
regrets’, I, 302. 


63 IWSM, LXXII, 10a, 10—10b, 8. Chih Kang’s Diary, 138a, 14-18. 
64, S. Legation Arch., China, no. 234, ff. 180-100. 
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had been performed to the entire satisfaction of the Emperor and his | 
advisers, and .. . kis services . . . acknowledged in a manner evincing 
great respect, gratitude and liberality”. It is difficult to see what more 
could have been done. 

The mission left Russia on April 20, 1870, and after a brief stop in 
Berlin reached the capital of Belgium on the 26th. On May 15 it went 
on to Paris, whence it departed for Italy on the 28th, reaching Florence, 
after some stops by the way, nine days later. The party devoted some 
two weeks to sight-seeing in Italy and then returned to Paris, arriving 
there nearly a month before the news of the Tientsin Massacre. The 
mission remained there during the period of the most bitter feeling 
against the Chinese after the arrival of the news, and Chih Kang was 
able to record some of the manifestations of this bitterness in his diary. 

*On August 1 the members of the mission left Paris for Spain, and 
returned on the 13:h after having spent most of the time in Madrid. 
Leaving Paris for the last time on the 27th, the envoys went to Marseilles 
where they embarked for China, reaching Shanghai on October 18. A 
month later, on November 18, they arrived in Peking, after having been 
away nearly three years and having traveled about 42,000 miles f? 

The sending of the Burlingame Mission marked a distinct departure 
from the traditiona. attitude of the Chinese government toward other 
countries, for it represented the first voluntary effort to deal with 
Western powers on terms of equality. According to the judgment of 
H. B. Morse and many other foreigners, the mission was a failure be- 
cause it was not followed at once by the establishment of Chinese lega- 
tions abroad, but the available evidence gives more support to Professor 
Williams’s belief that “its success was quite equal to the anticipations of 
its promotors”. The Chinese officials who had charge of foreign relations 
evidently felt that, having accomplished their immediate purpose by 
sending this mission, further representation abroad could be postponed 
until a more definite need should arise. 

Peiping, China. KNIGHT BIGGERSTAFF. 


65 Ibid., 185. A portion of this letter is quoted in Williams, pp. 263-264. 

66 Chih Kang’s Diary, 133a, 3~1378, 43 137a, 5-1394, 14. News of the massacre, 
which tock place on June 21, 1870, and in the course of which thirteen French subjects, 
including two consular officials, seven other foreigners, and a number of Chinese Chris- 
tians were killed by the Tientsin populace, was received in Paris from Kiakhta on July 
20. Ibid., 138b, 16. 

87 Ibid., 139b, 3-1442, 16. 
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NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


THE “CHRONICLE” MISUNDERSTOOD 


Tue Peterborough text of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is a chief 
authority for the dire condition of England during the reign of King 
Stephen; perhaps therefore it is high time to point out that a passage in 
it has been misunderstood, even in books so recent as certain by 
H. W. C. Davis, E. P. Cheyney, and A. L. Cross.* Under the year 
1137 this chronicle has it that when his traitorous lords found Stephen 
a mild man and soit and kindly, and executing no justice, “tha diden 
hi alle wunder”. This means that they committed every outrage and 
enormity (as no modern narrator seems to recognize), and is the 
soundest of Anglo-Saxon; wunder, a neuter noun, should have no 
ending in the accusative plural, and the meaning is a common one, 
and reappears only a dozen or two lines below (misunderstood again 
by Thorpe). Yet the modern writers mentioned render the passage 
“then did they all wonder”, or the like. One need not point out the 
false note thus read into so external and matter-of-fact a chronicle, or 
the greater fitness of the right meaning to what follows. The above 
would be, in the language of the time, “tha wundreden hi alle”; hardly 
even “tha diden hi alle wundren”, for the purely periphrastic use of 
don seems never clearly found in Anglo-Saxon. 

| J. S. P. Tattocx. 
The University of California. | 


STATUS OF THE Ex-CONFEDERATE STATES =” 
As SEEN IN THE READMISSION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS 


THE existing literature on that period of American history dealing 
with the Civil War and its aftermath fails to take into account one 


1 England under the Normans and Angevins (London, 1921), p. 158; Readings in 
English History (Boston, 1922), p. 129; History of England and Greater Britain (New 
York, 1914), p. 101; also in K. Coman and E. K. Kendall, History of England (New 
York, 1900), p. 77. Some of these show other mistranslations in this part of the Chronicle. 
Soine may have been misled by the bad translation of a bad text in the edition by 
Benjamin Thorpe, or by the translation by J. Ingram (1823, and in the reprints of 1912, 
1917), or that by J. A. Giles, or the edition by J. Earle—all “scholars of the old school”. 
Corrumpunt mores bonos colloquia mala, All this shows thé great need of a reliable 
translation. The edition of C. Plummer is correct here. 

2 The only Anglo-Saxon cases quoted by anyone, from the Alfredian Orosius and 
Boethius, may and probably do have the causative sense usual with don with the infinitive. 
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phase of the Reconstruction process which has a definite bearing upon 
the question of the actual status of the Southern states as seen in the 
completion of the radical program on the part of Congress. Reference is 
made to the fact that in the readmission of United States senators from - 
the reconstructed states the former classification of the membership in 
the Senate was rigidly maintained. The meaning anc. significance of 
this observance will be clarified by a brief consideraticn of the system 
of classes which prevails in that body. 

It is to be remembered that in accordance with the Constitution the 
Senate originally divided itself by lot, as nearly as possible into three 
equal groups. Designated as class one, class two, and class three, re- 
spectively, they consisted of members whose terms we-e due to expire 
in 1791, 1793, and 1795, in the order named.’ For the purpose of this 
study it is important to note in general the nature of th: classes of sena- 
tors thus created in 1789. In the first place their con:inuity has been 
preserved, with the dates of the expiration of the periods of service 
simply progressing in units of six years, corresponding to the senatorial 
term of office. Secondly, with the admission of new states into the Union 
care has been taken to keep the classes as nearly equal in numbers as 
possible. Finally, once the representatives of a state have been classified 
that state has been regarded as fixed in that respect. The practices by 
which these developments have obtained now require further explana- 
tion. 

As has been inferred, the original thirteen states did not elect their 
first members of the Senate for terms of any designated length. The 
same was true of the thirty-five states later admitted into the Union. 
A survey of the various state legislative journals shows that their initial 
members of the upper branch of Congress were chosen, one may say, 
simply as United States senators.” So their credentials read. The Senate 
invariably had the two senators-elect in each case draw for position, 

1Sec Senate Journal, 1 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 25-26. The first senators from New York, 
North Carolina, and Rhode Island later drew separately for their positions. Ibid., pp. 48, 
109, 166. All Senate Journal entries regarding classification of senators from 1789 through 
1907 have been collected in “Proceedings of the Senate relating to the Classification of 
United States Senators”, Senate Document, 62 Cong., 2 Sess., no. 334. 

2 For example, on Dec. 20, 1849, John C. Fremont and W. M. Gwin were each duly 
declared “elected United States Senator” from California. California, Senate Journal, 
I sess., pp. 23-24. On Jan. 8, 1896, the governor of the new state of Utah reminded the 
legislature of his state that among its duties was that of selecting “two of your fellow 
citizens to represent the State of Utah in the Senate of the United States”. Subsequently, 


F. J. Cannon and A. Brown were elected as “Senators in the Cangress of the United 
States”, Utah, Sen. Journal, 1 sess., pp. 29, 118. 
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always keeping in inind the comparative size of the Asses? Thus the 
new members had no choice but to accept the remaining portions of two, 
` four, or six year terms, as the cases proved to be. An attempt was made 
to influence the Senate to waive this rule in 1889, when the legislature 
of the State of North Dakota adopted resolutions requesting that orse of 
its senators-elect, G. A. Pierce, be assigned to the four-year term ending 
in 1893. The Senate, however, togk no action on these resolutions; and, 
as it so happened, Pierce drew the two-year term expiring in -1891.* 

Throughout the history of our present government it frequently has 
happened that for some reason or another, such as a death, resignation, 
failure of the legislature to act, contested elections, et cetera, one or more 
states for relatively short periods of time have not been fully represented 
in the Senate. When such vacancies have been filled, however, whether 
in the same or subsequent terms, the incumbents in every case auto- 
matically have assumed positions in the classes occupied by their pre- 
decessors.” As will now be seen, this was not different at all from the 
way senators from the Southern states were received in the Senate after 
the War. | 2 i 

At the time of the election of Abraham Lincoln to the presidency, 
with thirty-three states in the Union, the three classes of United States 
senators consisted of twenty-two members each. The dates for the ex- 
piration of the terms in class three were 1861, 1867, and 1873, ‘et cetera; 
those for class one were 1863, 1869, and 1875; while those for class two 
were 1865, 1871, and 1877. In connection with the War the ranks of 
these classes actually, if not theoretically, were deplged as follows: 
Class three lost seven members, class one five, and class two ten. Mean- 
while at different periods, after some but before other Southern senators 
had withdrawn, the states of Kansas, West Virginia, and Nevada were 
admitted into the Union. Nebraska soon followed. In having the sena- 
tors from these new states draw for assignment the Senate regarded the 
size of the classes nat as they were in view of the senators actually in 
attendance, but as they would have been if none of the members had 

3 Sen. Doc., 62 Cong., 2 sess., no. 334. Arizona and New Mexico only are not in- 
cluded therein. : 

4 Ibid., pp. 19, 20. 

5 The changes in the personnel of the Senate are recorded, of course, in the directories 
for the’ successive sessions of Congress. A convenient collection of such data is contained 
in The Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927 (Washington, 1928), 
issued as House Doc., 69 Cong., 2 sess, no. 783. Useful, too, are the tables relative to 


the senators of the.United States, included in the Senate Manual, the latest edition of 
which appeared as Sen. Dee., 73 Cong., 2 sess., no. 192. 
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departed. Significant enough, although such action was taken in the 
cases of all four of these states, before the last of them had been admitted 
some of the Southern states, as is well known, had failed to regain rep- 
resentation in the Senate. Thus the withdrawal of the Southern sena- 
tors, technically at least, did not affect the existence of their seats in the 
Senate nor the composition of the classes.® 

This status quo continued unchanged; for when the Southern states 
finally were readmitted to representation the senators from each one 
took their places, without a drawing or special assignment, in the classes 
in which their state previously had been represented. To those classes 
specifically, in fact, they had been elected by their szate legislatures. 
Joshua Hill, for example, on July 29, 1868, was chosen United States 
senator from Georgia for the “unexpired term of six years, commencing 
the qth day of March, 1867”; and H. V. M. Miller was elected for the 
“unexpired term of six years, commencing the 4th day cf March, 1865”. 
The Senate accepted as a matter of fact such specifications in the creden- 
tials of all the senators coming from the states in question. In so doing 
it unquestionably regarded them as being old, and not new, states in 
the Union. 

One searches in vain for an official enactment of any kind on the 
matter of classifying, after the War, the senators from those states which 
attempted permanently to sever their connection with the United States. 
It was not covered in the Reconstruction Act of March 2, 1867, in the 
supplementary Reconstruction measures, or any of the laws readmitting 
individual Southern states, or groups of them, to representation in 
Congress. It does not appear to have been the subject of any regula- 
tion or ruling by the Senate. Nor did that body ever debate or discuss 


6 The procedure relating to the admission of the eight new senators is covered in 
Sen. Doc., 62 Cong., 2 Sess., no. 334, pp. 15, 16, 17. The two from Nevada, by way of 
example, were assigned to classes three and one, at a time when in reality there were 
sixteen and nineteen members, respectively, in these groups, but only fifteen in class two. 
Theoretically, however, the addition of Nevada’s senators brought the levels of classes 
three and one up to that of number two, with twenty-four members in each. 

T Georgia, Sen, Journal, called session of the general assembly, commenced July 4, 
1868, p. 96. Corresponding records in the various other state legislative journals and the 
United States Senate Journal show that all senators from the recanstructed states were 
chosen to fill such unexpired terms. 

8 Needless to state, inasmuch as these states did not come back into representation in 
the same order in which they went out, the Senate failed to preserve a balance between 
the classes of senators as actually composed. See The Biographical Directory of the 
American Congress and the Senate Manual, as previously cited. It would serve no useful 
purpose here, of course, to give separate individual references for the readmission of the 
twenty-two senators. 
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the question specifically as such. The general consensus of opinion of 
the Senate may be inferred definitely, however, from certain remarks . 
which fell in numerous discussions on subjects somewhat closely con- 
nected with the one under review. These may be analyzed briefly. 

On January 22, 1861, Senator Judah P. Benjamin of Louisiana offered 
a resolution providing that the Senate Journal record the fact that on the 
preceding day Senators C. C. Clay, jr. and Benjamin Fitzpatrick of 
Alabama, Stephen R. Mallory and David Y. Yulee of Florida, and 
Jefferson Davis of Mississippi made announcement that their states 
“had seceded from the Union”, and that thus they considered them- 
selves “no longer entitled to retain their seats as senators”. Among the 
numerous opponents of this resolution was Senator William H. Seward 
of New York, who moved that Benjamin’s resolution be tabled. In 
explaining his opposition to such a Journal entry, Seward said: 


... Į am for leaving these seats here for those Senators, or for other 
Senators from the States which they represent, to be resumed at their own 
time and in their good pleasure. I hope that the time will not be long before 
they will be here again... 


Seward was upheld by a decidedly sectional vote of yeas, 32, nays 22.° 

On March 14, 1861, the Senate adopted a resolution declaring vacant 
the seats of certain senators whose terms were unexpired, but who 
recently had withdrawn from that body in consequence of the adoption 
of secession ordinances by their states. The original sponsor of the 
resolution, Senator W. P. Fessenden of Maine, later chairman of the 
well-known Joint Committee on Reconstruction, apparently expressed 
the prevailing opinion of the Senate when he said that: ` 


...it [the resolution] recognizes the fact of the seats being vacant, and 
to be filled by those States whenever they choose to fill them. That suits my 
idea of the exact state of the case, and is respectful to the States themselves. . . . 
It is holding that there are seats here at their disposal, at any time when they 
choose to fill them, whether by one man or another, these same gentlemen 
or others, or leave them vacant, just as they please upon that subject. 


In vain did Senator J. M. Mason of Virginia, a Southern sympathizer, 
oppose the declaration that the seats were “vacant”, because it did imply 
that the states in question still formed a part of the United States.’ 


8 Sen. Journal, 36 Cong., 2 sess., pp. 131-132; Cong. Globe, pp. 500-502. It is in- 
teresting to note that seventeen of the twenty-two negative votes were cast by represen- 
tatives cf states later to Eecome members of the Confederacy, and of border states. 

10 Sen, Journal, 36 Cong., special called session, pp. 416-418; Cong. Globe, pp. 1454- 
1455. No vote was given on the resolution; but the expected sectional character of the 
division may be seen in the yea and nay vote marking the defeat of a proposed amend- 
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The Senate resolutions and expressions of opinion given above merely 
harmonized, of course, with the idea of the indestructibility of the 
states, generally held by all branches of the United States government 
at the beginning of the conflict. Although after the collapse of the Con- 
federacy the Senate (not to mention the House of Representatives) was 
not so willing for the Southern states to fill their seats in that body 
“whenever they choose” or “at their own time and in their good pleas- 
ure”, as a body it did not deny the existence of those seats. A specific 
declaration of policy to the contrary was made on June 23, 1868, in 
connection with the discussions relative to the selecticn by Arkansas 
of Alexander McDonald for the term ending March, 1871, and B. F. 
Rice for the term ending March, 1873. Senator George F. Edmunds of 
Vermont, then near the beginning of his long career in the Senate, 
asked for information about the matter of electing senators to definite 
terms of less than six years. Assuming that the government of the 
Southern states had been completely disorganized, would it not be 
proper, he inquired, for the Senate to proceed by lot to classify their 
senators in accordance with the Constitution. Senator Lyman Trumbull 
of Illinois, to whom the inquiry pointedly was directed, replied in the 
manner of one who finds an idea difficult to phrase, because so simple 
and obvious. Speaking wholly extemporaneously on the subject he said: 


Arkansas was a State of the Union, and the terms of ker Senators were 
fixed when Arkansas was admitted into the Union as commencing at a 
particular time. The period of six years for which each one serves is a fixed 
period; and it is no matter whether Arkansas had Senators a portion of this 
time or not. Suppose that her government had not been <lisorganized, but 
for some reason or other she had had no Senators for a dozen years; still the 
periods would run on, commencing and terminating at a particular point of 
time, which could be ascertained with certainty by going back to the first 
drawing of terms by her Senators when the State was admitted. I have not 
looked to see, but I take it for granted that these persons [McDonald and 
Rice] are elected to fill out terms which have already commenced. Perhaps 
the term of one Senator will terminate on the 4th of March, 1869, and the 
other on the 4th of March, 1873. I do not know how that may be in this 
case; but these are fixed terms, and there being no Senators to fill the terms 
which expire on those days, and Arkansas having now got into a position 
that authorizes her to elect Senators, she elects them to fl out those terms 
which have already commenced to run. 


One final statement may be noted. The occasion was the debate, 


ment that those senators, “having ceased to be members of the Senate”, be dropped from 
the roll. The individuals in question were Judah P. Benjamin, A. G. Brown, C. C. Clay, 
jr., Jefferson Davis, S. R. Mallory, and Robert Toombs. The terms of other senators who 
had withdrawn prior to this time expired on Mar. 4, 1861. 

11 Cong. Globe, 40 Cong., 2 sess., p. 3386. 
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July 22, 1868, relative to the exact time when the salary payments should 
start for the recently admitted senators from the states of Arkansas, 
Florida, Louisiana, North Carolina, and South Carolina. Speaking of 
these members, Senator Fessenden said: 


Some of them come here merely to fill out a vacant term that has been 
vacant all the time. For instance, they come here during the third Congress 
of the term instead of [the] first. os was here from the State at the 
first, and nobody at the second . 


These views on the sde of the classes in the Senate, applicable 
in the case of the representation from these Southern states, were not so 
much as challenged on the floor. As has been noted, too, it was on this 
principle that the senators were admitted from all the ex-Confederate 
states. In that respect, then, they certainly were not regarded in the light 
of territories, much less conquered provinces. The fact that the Southern 
states after the War were permitted to fill vacant seats in the United 
States Senate instead of electing members to new positions may be con- 
sidered, it seems, as bolstering up in some small measure at least the 
opinion that despite the radical character of the Reconstruction process 
these states were regarded as never having been out of the Union.” 
Nor is any importance that may be attached to this modus operandi to 
be minimized because it was followed simply as a matter of course, and 
not adopted as a carefully planned policy. Rather, if significant at all, 
that circumstance must be regarded as having the opposite effect. 

R. Earr McCLENDON. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College. 


12 Cong. Globe, 40 Cong., 2 sess., p. 4457. It was finally agreed, as Fessenden wished, 
that the salaries should start, not from the beginning of the goth Congress, or Mar. 4, 1867, 
as was proposed, but frem the time the states in each case were declared entitled to repre- 
sentation, This, it was felt, would be consistent with the practice in ordinary cases when 
members were absent from the Senate for long periods of time. Ibid., pp. 4459, 4461- 
4462. 

13 The reader is reminded here that William Archibald Dunning stated that the 
“process of military reconstruction, in its leading features, follows closely the lines of the 
theory of state suicide”, Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruction (New York, 1904), 
p. 122. Andrew C. Mclaughlin says that “it is probably [italics mine] correct to say that 
on the whole the idea that the states were utterly wiped out could not and did not prevail”. 
A Constitutional History of the United States (New York, 1935), p. 650. See, however, 
John W. Burgess, Reconstruction and the Constitution, 1866-1876 (New York, 1902), 
pp. Il0-r11. 
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The Flight of Capital from Revolutionary France 


In the Argenteau Collection of the Library of Congress* may be 
found interesting illustrations of the flight of capital from a country 
disorganized by civil strifesand menaced by a flood of paper money. 
This aspect of the French Revolution has not been much noticed by 
historians of the subject. It is not proposed here to fill the gap or to 
give even a brief sketch of the financial affairs of a famous ambassador, 
Count Mercy-Argenteau, but simply to illustrate the growth of alarm 
in the minds of a typical group when France adopted the issue of 
assignats or land scrip as the solution of her financial problem. 

Count Mercy-Argenteau was a man of great wealth, according to the 
standards of the eighteenth century. His normal income ran to 300,000 
livres a year, not including his salary of 45,000 florins or 110,000 livres.” 
He possessed estates in northern France and in the Low Countries. 
In 1772 and 1775 he had bought two of exceptional value, one near and 
one at Conflans-Sainte-Honorine in the valley of the Oise, not far from 
Paris. One of these two, Neuville, he sold in November, 1790, for 340,000 
livres (no. I). He had also bought in 1776 a large plantation in St. 
Domingo at a cost of 700,000 livres. Although he expected handsome 
profits from this, his principal income came from securities. He had a 
million invested in rentes, the most of it in rentes viagères sur des têtes 
génevoises, a form of loan more profitable to the investor than to the 
government which borrowed the money He had large holdings in 
other government loans, described in the letters as the “125 M” and the 
“go M”. There were also loans on the clergy and on the Estates of 

1 This collection was acquired in 1913, 1915, and 1918, and illustrates many phases of 
eighteenth century history. It came from the family archives in the chateau of Argenteau 
d'Ochain near Liége. The correspondence from which the selections are made owed its 
inception to the absence of Mercy-Argenteau from Paris after October 9, 1790, first as 
delegate to the congress at The Hague for the affairs of the Austrian Netherlands, recently 
in revolt, next as minister plenipotentiary or actual administrator at Brussels, in the absence 
of the governors general, the Archduchess Marie Christine and her hesband, and, finally, 
awaiting the turn of events in France. 

2 Comte de Pimodan, Le comte F. C. de Mercy-Argenteau (Paris, 1911), p. 133. Ac- 
‘cording to a statement preserved in the correspandence of Count Mercy’s financial secre- 


tary, Dunkel, his estimated income for 1790 was approximately 475,500 livres. 
3 Marcel Marion, Histoire financière de la France depuis 1715 (Paris, 1914), 1, 297-298. 
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Brittany. He held a large block of stock in the unhappy Caisse 
d’Escompte, which he sold in October, 1790, for 552,735 livres, at a net 
loss of 115,080. The proceeds were invested in shares of the East India 
Company, and they in turn were sold during a flurry in December at 
a substantial profit, although not as great as might have been realized 
a few days later. 

For the purposes of this study the letters of Mercy-Argenteau’s private 
secretary, Wolfgang Kruthotfer, are of chief importance. Next come the 
letters of the count’s most intimate friend, the Marquis Joseph de 
Laborde, a leading member of the financial aristocracy of the Old 
Regime and as such destined to face the Revolutionary Tribunal in 
1794." Three letters are from the correspondence of Dunkel, a financial 
secretary, and two from the Bethmans, a mercantile house in Bordeaux. 
Mercy-Argenteau’s own letters are letter-press copies. They begin only 
with the letter of October 11, 1791. The tenor of his earlier letters, in 
reply to proposals of Kruthoffer or Laborde, may be easily inferred from 
the comments in their letters, and it is the attitude of these advisers, in 
immediate contact with the situation, which is most important. 

Evidently the first problem of Count Mercy’s advisers was to get 
his capital in more liquid form. Acting for him Laborde sold nearly | 
all the securities except the rentes viagéres, credited his friend with the 
proceeds, and proposed to use the assignats obtained in paying his other 
creditors or persons who had amounts on deposit in his banking house 
(nos. II and V). Count Mercy also had large deposits with another 
house, Boyd, Ker, and Company, profits of the sale of sugar from the 
plantation and proceeds from the disposal of the East India Company 
shares. The question arose, What to do with these amounts, approxi- 
mately two million livres (note 14), as well as with other sums which 
might accrue later? Here the excerpts may tell the story. The selections 
are not carried beyond the outbreak of war between France and Austria 
on April 20, 1792, because then other considerations enter and the 
correspondence of Kruthoffer and Count Mercy is mainly devoted to 
plans for salvaging personal effects, furnishings, wines, etc. Only those 
passages of the correspondence are given which are pertinent to the 
subject. 

The attempt has been made to transcribe the letters exactly, preserving 
peculiarities of spelling, accent, and punctuation or the lack of it. 


H. E. B. 


4 Henri Wallon, Le Tribunal Révolutionnaire (Paris, 1881), IT, 249-251. 
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I KRUTHOFFER To MERCY-ARGENTEAU 
Paris le 25 9° 1790 

La lettre dont Votre Excellence m’a honoré en date du 1g de ce mois m’est 
parvenue avanthier, et je mai pas perdu un instant pour en suivre l’objet. j'ai 
enfin la satisfaction de pouvoir Lui annoncer la Vente de Neuville au prix 
de Trois cent quarante mille Livres . . . dont 150/m seront payées comptant 
soit en passant contrat, soit après l'obtention des lettres de ratification. 
M. Bermon a promis verbalement de fournir, en payant le premier terme, 
autant d'espèces sonnantes qu’il pourra se procurer; mais il n'a pas été possible 
de stipuler cette clause dans l’acte, parceque tacitement en cpposition avec le 
decret de l’assemblée nationale sur les assignats, cette clause auroit été 
annullée à la première reclamation, ce qui, en cas de décés de M. Bermon, 
auroit pu arriver de la part de ses héritiers. . .. | 

De Votre Excellence 
Le très humble et très-obéissant 

at i Serviteur KEUTHOFFER 


IT LABORDE To MErcy-ARGENTEAU 

.... La vente des biens devenus Nationnaux sont cause de la hausse qui 
deviendra permanente. on va payer en Janvier l année 1796 des rentes et en 
Juillet les 6 premiers mois de 1791. tout cela avec le remboursem- des ofhces 
va repandre un torrent d’assignats—qui va embarasser bien du monde pour 
placer —la fortune ou le superflus des revenus: une portion du Royaume 
veut des terres, une autre n en veut pas—L assignat est une pierre qui ne 
- produit pas du revenu—Il faut donc le placer ou en terre ou en produit 
d un Interet: je suis convencu avec les personnes qui ont la confiance de 
votre Excellence d atandre la hausse des effets qui parait certaine. On 
pourra les negotier avec benefice. alors s’il convient a votre Excellence de 
les vendre, et d en faire verser le produit chez moi et de n avoir de debiteur 
par contrat a cinq pour cent sans retenu que moi; je serais aux ordres de 
votre Excellence parceque je rembourserai avec les assignets des personnes 
aux quelles je dois et aux quelles la Loi me permet de rembourser en assignats 
ce qui peut vous eviter la perte de realiser en éspeces: mais en realisant en 
especes Il faut encore placer et on est fort embarassé 

Les changes sur Londres donent une perte seche de 16 pour cent et les 
3 per cent consolidés sont a près de 80—de sorte que pour placer a Londres 
a 3 3/4 on commence par perdre sur le change 16 pour cent. ... 

en priant votre excellence d en 
recevoir L expression— 


Le 9. X™ 1790 


III LABORDE To MERCY-ARGENTEAU 
.... J'ai causé avec les deux personnes—chargées ici des Interets par- 
ticuliers de votre Excellence: elles sont d’avis de vendre le Petit objet de 
125 ms a 15 pour cent de benefice et celui de l’emprunt National lorsqu'il 
ne donera pas de perte et qu’on trouvera les Interets: j2 suis du meme 
avis: cependant comme on va se trouver embarassé pour placer cette charmante 


5 Nearly all of the Laborde letters close with expressions of devoted friendship, but 
are not signed. Laborde rarely inserts an apostrophe where the vowel of the article is 
elided before the initial vowel of a noun and usually runs the two together. They are 
here separated. 
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Monnoye d assignats: je veux voir encore la tournure que la bourse va prendre 
cette semaine avant de livrer la negotiation a | agent de change: on va toucher 
les interets des deux effets, et je suis persuadé que les 125 m™ après avoir recu 
les 5 pour cent d interet s etabliront a ro p c et | emprunt National au pair 
Je me conduirai pour la negotiation avec plus de crainte & de reflection que si 
cela me regardoit 

quand aux fonds de votre Excellence on les versera dans ma caisse. 
Les Interets seront bonifiés a cinq pour cent en dedans, comme par le 
passé, et a mesure que votre Excellence trouvera convenable d en disposer 
pour les placer partout où cela lui sera agreable. . .. 

Ce 3. janvier 1791 


IV KRUTHOFFER To MERCY-ARGENTEAU 


.... J'ai remis sans retard à M. de la Borde la lettre qui lui étoit 
destinée. . . . Nous avons ensuite parlé de ses affaires de finance, et il m’a 
appris que ce matin les billets des 125 Mill. avoient été vendus savoir ro. 4 
10 1/2. 10 à 10. et 58. à 9 7/8 pct. de bénéfice les intérêts prélevés. Des 
circonstances majeures ayant fait craindre un mouvement retrograde à la 
bourse, dont le premier effet s'est montré aujourdhui, ont déterminé M. de 
la Borde à réaliser, et ce même motif l’a engagé à suivre ce plan a l'égard 
de l’emprunt national, qu’il a donné commission de négocier à un demi, trois 
quarts, même un pour cent de perte, les intérêts prélevés, parceque le bénéfice 
fait sur les 125 Mill. en servira de dedommagement. Je n’ai pu qu’applaudir à 
cette sage mesure parcequ’elle est fondée sur les notions que M. de la Borde 
a puisées à la source, et dont le premier moteur n’échappera pas à la sagacité 
de Votre Ex° Si, comme je l’espère cette opération se termine heureusement, 
tous ses fonds de cette nature seront à couvert, les actions des assurances 
contre les incendies étant également réalisées au plus haut cours qu’elles ayent 
eu à la bourse, et la quittance des finances de l'emprunt de 80 Mill. devant 
être remboursée incessamment avec quelques billets de lotterie à la caisse de 
l'extraordinaire .... 

KRUTHOFFER 

Paris le 7. Janvier r791 


V LABORDE TO Mercy-ArGENTEAU 


.... M" Kruthoff m a dit que vous desirez d adjouter aux 600 de L ...1 
autres 600; mais la circonstance n est rien moins que favorable et la perte 
seroit immense: les nouvelles de | inde n’ont pas causé qu une faible baisse, 
mais si la Politique force a des armemens pour le nord® cela pourra ocasioner 
des changemens d'ont Il faudra profiter: I] ne faut rien presser. . .. Je n ai ven- 
du que 47 mille livres de 1 emprunt National J en avois doné 100 mille a 
[?] mon agent de change de confiance: je lui ai dit d’ atandre pour les 53 
le pair ou quelque benefice. les 500 m restants ne seront vendus qu’avec 
quelque benefice, lors que l emission des assignats commencera a engorger 
tout le monde 

Ii nia rien à faire pour les biens du clergé—tout se vend a des prix qui 


6 A special fund in which the assignats were deposited and from which extraordinary 
expenditures were met. 

T Paid in 1790 for £30,600 in consols. 

8 Cambridge Modern History, VIIL, 294. 
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ne me convient pas de manière que pour employer les fonds de votre 
Excellence, & les miens qui seront enormes cette année par les rentes viageres 
et goo mille livres de revenus que je ferai des mes habi®® je >rendrai le parti 
de rembourser une bonne partie de ce que je dois Cela n est pas aisé tout le 
monde m’accable de sollicitations pour que je garde largent. . .. 

Ce 13. fevrier 


VI KRUTHOFFER To MERCY-ARGENTEAU 

.... I] m'est venu une idée que je soumets à l'examen de Votre Ex°® 
Les troubles des Iles françoises 1° vont faire hausser le prix de leurs denrées: 
ne pourroit-on pas faire une spéculation avantageuse avec ure bonne maison 
de Hollande ou de Hambourg sur les sucres, le caffé et même des Vins de 
Bordeaux et des Eaux de vie de france? Le débit de ces artizles est sûr dans 
le Nord de l’Europe. Les fonds se trouveront ici pour solcer l'acquisition, 
et les rentrées ne supporteront pas la perte du change! ... 

KRUTHOFFER 
Paris le yy Mars 179f 


VII LABORDE ro MErcvY-ARGENTEAU 


Je viens de voir Monsieur, le Comte la lettre que votre Excellence a 
ecrite le 23 de ce mois a M. Dunkel au sujet de vos capitaux: L operation 
d envoyer des denrées a amsterdam Hambourg &c auroit eté tres utille 
| année derniere surtout en sucres—mais depuis le mois d octobre ils sont 
augmenté de 25 0/o et il est impossible aujourdhui d’opérer sur cet article 
ni sur les caffés. d ailleurs les speculations en marchandises—surtout en 
vins et eaux de vies, sont sujets a tant d’avaries de coulage 2t d evenemens 
que cela convient qu aux personnes qui en font metier: et j avoue que je ne 
suis pas porté à des operations qui souvent sont dix huit mois à etre 
liquidés. . .. 


Ce 27 Mars 1791 


VIII DUNKEL ro MErcy-ARGENTEAU 

Monseigneur! | 

.... Je me permet une observation. Si les demonstrations angloises 
deviennent une réalité, le desavantage du change pourra se compenser par la 
forte baisse qui dans ce cas la ne manquera pas d’avoir lieu: mais ce 
desavantage se compensera plus réellement, et de lui méme à l’epoque 
(après la guerre) que Votre Excellence fera revenir ses fonds dans ce paÿs 
ci, puisqu'Elle recevra alors pour 25 1/4 deniers Sterling environ l’Ecu 
qu'Elle donne aujourd’hui pour 25 1/4 deniers sterling, à moins qu’il n’arrive 
aux finances angloises un malheur qu'il sera prudent de calculer avant que de 
rien entreprendre. Je n’y fait point entrer nos propres affaires p2rsuadé-qu’elles 


9 Plantation in St. Domingo. 

18 St. Domingo and the other French islands were on the verge of a slave insurrection. 

11 On March 20 Kruthoffer writes again that Dunkel had shown him Count Mercy's 
letter of March 16 in which Mercy had apparently endorsed such a scheme. Kruthoffer 
accordingly taok the opinion of Laborde, which was unfavorable, as also appears from 
Laborde’s own letter of March 27 (no. VII), which had special reference to another 
letter of Mercy to Dunkel written a week later than that of March 16. See no. IX for a 
fuller development of Kruthoffer’s idea. 
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seront long tems les mêmes. Dieu veuille qu’elles n’empirent pas. . .. 
Je suis avec le plus profond Respect 
i Monseigneur 
De Votre Excellence 
Le très-humble et très-obéissant 
Serviteur Dunxet !? 
Paris le 27 Mars 1791 


IX KRUTHOFFER TO Mercy-ARGENTEAU 
[Detailed analysis of French domestic situation] 

. . . Cependant je ne prétends pas mettre les finances du Royaume à à 
labri de quelque crise, mais elle ne sera que passagere si les mécontens 
temporisent.le mal ne viendra que des agioteurs qui entretiennent adroitement 
la défiance générale pour faire reserrer les espèces; l’etablissement de l'impôt 
diminuera ce mal, et j’ai lieu de croire que le nouveau systeme d’impositions 
réussira parceque la plus forte charge pese sur le riche tandis que le pauvre 
est menagé . . . . la legislature prochaine pourra modifier d’autres branches 
d’impositions et en ce cas celles qui chargent le peuple auront la préférence; 
ce sera pour celui-ci un nouveau motif de chérir la révolution. A la vérité on 
s'attend à des difficultés dans la perception, mais on espère y suppléer par 
des assignats vii le haut prix qu’on retire des domaines nationaux, et avec 
le tems l’organisation de la force publique et peutetre le retablissement de 
l'autorité royale sous les législatures futures remedieront à ce mal passager. 
Ces reflexions peuvent tranquilliser les françois sur leurs fortunes; mais les 
etrangers ne peuvent avoir les mêmes motifs de confiance; la difficulté consiste 
à trouver un moyen d'exporter des capitaux sans perte: La spéculation 
qui j'ai eu l'honneur d'indiquer à Votre Ex® m’a paru lever cette difficulté. 
Voici quelle étoit mon idée: On auroit donné en commandite une forte somme 
à condition de retirer du bénéfice à faire d’abord les intérêts du Capital 
jusqu’à son arrivée à la banque de L. ensuite la moitié du restant; l’autre 
moitié du bénefice auroit appartenu à la Maison du commerce qui se seroit 
chargée seule de toute la correspondance et des soins que la réussite de la 
spéculation auroit exigés. Mais M. de la B. n’approuve pas ce projet. . .. 

KRUTHOFFER 


Paris le 28 Mars 1791 


X LABORDE TO MERCY-ARGENTEAU 

Je viens de recevoir Monsieur, le Comte la lettre dont vous m’avez honnoré 
le 31 du mois dernier. Je m empresse de repondre: Je ne suis pas porté en 
aucune maniere sur les speculations en denrées—d europe ni de L amerique: 
tant de gens du metier sont en concurrence qu'on a de la peine à realiser 
et à voir la fin—de semblables speculations qui sont toujours sujets à une 
infinite d inconveniens de délais et des fonds acrochés qu'il est impossible 
de manier 

tout parait anoncer une baisse dans les fonds anglais pour avoir 4 p o/o 
il faut les acheter à 75: le Pair du change est d’environ 29 1/2 consequament 
il done sur 25 change actuel une perte d environ 18 p o/o mais pour 
l'eprouver il faudroit qu’à 1 epoque qu'on retireroit | argent de Londres 
que le change fut a 29 1/2 Ce qui n’est nulement vraisemblable: II faut 
donc lorsqu’on veut pour sa tranquilité diviser sa fortune—et en porter une 


12 The other two Dunkel letters (nos. XVI and XVIII) are similarly subscribed. 
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partie 4 Londres oublier le change et profiter du moment d une batsse 
pour placer ses fonds a 4. ou mieux si cela est possible. 

Cest a votre Excellence 4 se decider et a me doner ou faire doner ses 
ordres en limitant le prix auquel on devra acheter: et la somme à faire passer 
à Londres si elle doit exceder celle de 600/m qui sont chez M" Boyd Ker 
& C° je fournirai de celle qui est chez moi et que je n'ai pris que pour 
tranquiliser mon ami. J atandrai vos ordres Monsieur, le Comte pour me 
conformer avec les soins de | amitié. ... 


Ce 7. avril— 


XI KRUTHOFFER To MERCY-ARGENTEAU 

.... En acquittant les traites fournies par M. Millet 1* en assignats à 
envoyer d’ici aux correspondants de Votre Ex et en chargeant ceux-ci de 
vendre ses sucres contre des lettres de change sur L. il me semble que le 
résultat de ces opérations seroit le même, c’est à dire que dans ce dernier cas 
il faudroit toujours supporter la perte du change, parceque les acheteurs 
évalueront toujours leurs traites sur L. suivant le cours de la place. . .. 

J'en étois là avec ma lettre lorsqu'on m’a remis celle dont de Votre Ex°° 
m'a honoré du 4 de ce mois: je l’ai communiqué sur le champ à M. de la B. 
qui a ajouté une apostille au billet collé ci-dessus. Je La prie de fixer la 
somme qu’Elle voudra employer: Ne pourroit-pas Elle l’elever jusqu’à un 
million pour revendre lors de la hausse pour 400/m le bénéfice qui en 
résultera couvrira en parti la perte sur le change pour les 6co/m qui resteront 
à L. car il n’est pas probable que le change s'élève de sitôt au pair... .14 

KRUTHOFFER 


Paris le 8 Avril 1791 


XII KRUTHOFFER To MErcy-ARGENTEAU 

Je viens d’avoir une longue conférence avec M. de Romberg © sur le 
genre de spéculations à faire en ce moment et sur les moyens de les rendre 
utiles. Ce négociant m’a répeté les mêmes reflexions dont il a eu l'honneur 
de faire part à Votre Excellence. Le succès de pareilles opérations conduites 
avec prudence lui paroit assuré; voici les articles que suivant son opinion il 
faudroit préférer. 

1°. Le coton du Levant. Suivant les dernieres lettres cette marchandise 
est maintenant en hausse à Marseille; mais quand même elle se soutiendroit, 


13 Agent in St. Domingo. . 

14 According to a later letter of Kruthoffer (April 16) Laborde, after reading Mercy- 
Argenteau’s letter of April 10 to Kruthoffer, decided to employ a million livres in this 
speculation. Laborde instructed Messrs. Harman Hoare not to pay over 75 for the three 
per cents. At the time when this transaction was under way Count Mercy had on deposit, 
as appears from a report of Dunkel on April 14, with Laborde the sum of 1,010,658 livres, 
4 sous, and with Boyd Ker, 871,694 livres, 17 sous, 3 deniers. These sums came from 
the sale of Count Mercy’s securities and from his annuities (rentes viagères). The money 
was forwarded to the London bankers in two drafts, the first for £22,787, costing 666,285 
livres, 4 sous, and the second for £14,818 14s. 8d., costing 452,568 livres, 2 sous 9 deniers. 
The money appears to have remained on deposit in London some time before the addi- 
tional three per cents were bought. The losses on exchange were heavy. Laborde on 
May 24 tried to reassure Count Mercy by saying that if the funds were brought back to 
Paris at that date the profit would be 180,000 livres (in assignats!). 

15 Of Ostende; see note 17. 
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il y auroit encore une bonne spéculation à faire parceque cet article est d’un 
débit sûr dans toute l’Europe, et que le coton des Iles a manqué. Il n’y a 
pas un moment à perdre pour acheter, et il faudra commencer par cette 
opération si Votre Ex® décide à tenter des spéculations de ce genre. 

2°. Les caffés de St. Domingue. Cette denrée est à un prix moyen. 
les nouveaux renforts qu'on attend au mois de juin peuvent causer une 
baisse dont il faudroit profiter à l'instant même, et se tenir au bon commun 
destiné pour la consommation du peuple parceque le débit en est sûr. 

3°. Les Eaux de vie surtout celles de Cette qui sont les plus recherchées 
partout où cette liqueur se débite. On se prépare en août et 7° pour en 
faire les achats, et si les prix sont mitoyens, on ne risque jamais que de 
gagner sur cette spéculation. 

M. de Romberg se propose de conduire lui même toutes les opérations 
avec la commission de 2 pour o/o. Pour éviter le nom de Votre Excellence 
soit connu, toutes les spéculations se feroient en celui de la personne qu'elle 
désignera. . . . Les payemens se feroient ou chez un banquier à Paris ou 
par des envois d’assignats adressés directement aux commissionnaires dans les 
ports où se feront les achats. ... Les ventes se feroient par courtier ou par vente 
publique au comptant ou à de courts termes et M. de Romberg répondroit de 
la rentrée des fonds moyennant un pour cent en sus de la commission då 
croire ou pour cette garantie. . .. 

.... Quand même il n’en résulteroit qu’un bénéfice modique, il serviroit 
à couvrir en partie la perte sur des remises précédentes, et celles-ci echap- 
peroient à la perte énorme du change. Ce capital mis ainsi en mouvement se 
retrouveroit ensuite à Bruxelles et il s’agira alors d’en fixer l'emploi. . . .1 

KRUTHOFFER 

Paris le 6. Mai 1791 

Bordeaux le 18 Mai 1791 


XIII BErHMan AND Firs to KRUTHOFFER 

En nous référant à la lettre particulière que nôtre Sieur Bethman père 
eut l'honneur de vous écrire le 2 avril nous avons celui de vous dire que si 
vôtre ami persiste dans l'intention d’employer ses fonds en denrées américaines 
nous approchons du moment le plus convenable pour réaliser cette spécula- 
tion. Le caffé est l’article qui nous semble mériter la préférence, comme 
étant celui dont les prix ont été moins forcés. Nous sommes à la veille de 
recevoir des renforts considérables à l’arrivée desquels les prix de cette fève 
subiront toute la diminution dont ils peuvent être susceptibles et c’est ce 
moment que nous saisirons pour frapper notre coup si vôtre ami se décide à 


16 Bethman had already written to Kruthoffer on April 2 that the time had passed to 
buy colonial goods, and that the prices of sugar and cotton had been pushed up exces- 
sively. He thinks that by July sugar and coffee will fall, and that the risk will not be as 
great. To the letter from which the selections above are taken Kruthoffer added a 
memorandum, reminding Comte Mercy-Argenteau that Laborde had always been opposed 
to his going into such speculations, and emphasizing the need of inquiring into the 
stability of the Romberg house which had suffered some losses in Paris. The amount 
finally indicated for a venture, presumably in coffee, was 100,000 écus. This according 
to a letter of Kruthoffez was to be drawn from funds with Boyd Ker, which Mercy- 
Argenteau wished to-reduce to the minimum, because he was dissatisfied with the practices 
of this banking house. Special care was to be used in forwarding to Bordeaux the suc- 
cessive remittances of assignats, the mails not being secure. 
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nous confier le soin de ses intérêts que nous menagerions avec de plus 
grand zêle. . . .17 

Monsieur! 

Son très humble et très obeissant Serviteur 
_ BETHEMAN & Fits 
XIV KRUTHOFFER TO MERCY-ARGENTEAU 

...+ Le discrédit des assignats n’est pas assez prochzin pour qu "il y ait 
une catastrophe à craindre. le prix de l'argent est tombé de 21 à 8 pet. 
C'est la suite des echanges qu’on fait à un taux inférieur aux pauvres ouvriers 
dans plusieurs caisses établies par des sections. D'ailleurs M. Dunckel ne 


garde en caisse que Ja somme nécessaire aux dépenses courantes. .. . Les 
petits assignats de Cent Sols et la monnoie de billon dont l’emmission est 
prochaine, remedieront aux embarras du moment. ... 

F RUTHOFFER 


Paris le 27 Mai, 1791 


XV “KRUTHOFFER TO MERCY-ARGENTEAU 
Paris, le 1% Juin, 1791 

.... Le discrédit des assignats est de fort mauvais augure; cependant 
il me paroit que ce discrédit tient moins à la crainte du retour de l’ancien 
régime qui anéantiroit leur hypotheque, qu’à la rareté actuelle du numeraire 
et l’agiotage usuraire dont tout le monde se mêle au mepris des vertus 
civiques inutilement préchées par l’assemblée . . . . quelle qu’en soit l'issue, 
on peut être certain que les biens appartenants aux maisons religieuses ne 
retourneront jamais à leurs anciens propriétaires . . . Cette spéculation 
enhardit les acquereurs, mais ils comptent en même tems sur la rentrée des 
impositions, parcequ’il y auroit tout à craindre des abus dans l’emission 
forcée de nouveaux assignats pour combler annuellement un deficit aussi 
énorme que seroit celui de la non-perception d’une partie des impôts. . .. 

.... des observateurs plus attentifs à suivre les intrigues qui vont décider 
des elections, annoncent avec assurance que cette législature sera plus demo- 
crate que l’ancienne. . . . Il semble que cette opinion détermine les etrangers 
à poursuivre la retraite de leurs fonds même avec perte. Voici un nouveau 
genre de spéculation qui a été utilement employé: on achete avec des as- 
signats les Piastres arrivant à Bayonne; leur dernier cours étoit de six francs 
la pièce. On exporte ces piastres qui comme monnoie etrangere n’est pas dans 
le cas de la loi, et leur valeur est plus sure que celle d’autres marchandises 
dont les placemens sont moins faciles. Les retours arrivés de la Havanne à 
Cadix vont bientôt ranimer ce commerce. Je propose cette spéculation à 
Votre Ex® M. de la B. qui connoit ce négoce mieux que personne peut 
diriger et ordonner les opérations; les envois se feroient à L. ou dans tel autre 
lieu que Votre Ex° désignera. La conversion d’assignats en nouvelle 
monnoie de billon est possible, mais sujette à de lenteurs car on ne pourra 
echanger que les petits assignats de 5# et il est probable que quoiqu’on 
espère de cet expédient, bientôt l’echange ne se fera pas au fair, On pourroit 


17 From Kruthoffer letters of June 29 and July 8 it appears that Mercy-Argenteau 
changed his mind in regard to the speculation, but Bethman had already gone ahead to 
the extent of buying 45,422 lbs. at 18 sous, which had been forwarded to MTS Fr. 
Romberg et fils & Ricourt at Ostende. In the letter of July 8 Kruthoffer asks whether 
the count wishes to proceed further. 
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employer ce moyen, mais le plus sûr sera toujours de ne pas accumuler 
les assignats dans le portefeuille. . . 1° 
. KRUTHOFFER 


XVI DUNKEL to MERCY-ARGENTEAU 


Monseigneur 
.... Le changement de la situation chez M' Boyd-Ker dependra des 
operations de M** Bethman. .. . (Ne seroit il pas convenable de faire passer 


autre part les remises qui nous viennent du dehors?) Enfin de la perception 
des Rentes, qui je pense ne rentreront gueres avant le mois d'octobre. 
L’ensemble fera une somme considerable, que mon opinion personelle sur 
les affaires ne me permet point de conseiller à Votre Excellence de garder 
dans ce pays ci. Je desirerois qu’Elle substituat 4 ses fonds simplement une 
Lettre de Credit sur la Maison de M™ Boyd-Ker pour nos besoins de france, 
afin que si par une fatalité inevitable nous devons avoir le malheur, que les 
uns craignent, et dont les autres rient, d’ etre enveloppés dans une catastrophe, 
nous ayons au moins sauvé ce qui 4 tems a dependu de nous de mettre en 
sureté. ... 
DUNKEL 
Paris le 13. Juin 1791 
XVII KRUTHOFFER ro Mercy-ARGENTEAU 

.... Je vais ecrire à M. Brethous à Marseille pour lui demander les prix 
des cotons du Levant et celles des drogues pour lesquelles il my a pas 
d’avaries à craindre dans le transport. Je prie Votre Ex d’ordonner des 
informations sur les prix courants de ces articles dans le pais qu’Elle va 
habiter, afin qu’on puisse y proportionner le prix d'achats. . - . 

L’agiotage acquiert journellement plus d'activité; le numeraire devient 
plus rare de jour en jour; on accapare jusqu’à la monnoie de cuivre; pour 
les plus menus payemens on se trouve dans le plus grand embarras. j'ignore 
si lass: mettra ordre à ce brigandage. . . .# 

KRUTHOFFER 

Paris le 3 Août 1791 


XVIII Dunkez ro MERCY-ARGENTEAU 
Monseigneur! 

.... Je me sers de tout moÿen en mon pouvoir à echanger au pair mes 
gros assignats contre de. petits de 50,60., operation trop genée par l’infame 
agiotage, qui malheureusement va toujours en augmentant. Les assignats 
de 200,300#, et quelquefois de 500# encore s’echangent à x p o/o les 1000 
& 2000# a 1 1/2 2 p o/o de perte contre les petits de 50 a 100#, mais 
l’echange des petits assignats de 50 a 100# en assignats de 100 sols ou 5# 
est porté jusqu’à 8 p o/o de perte. La Monnoie journellement exportée de 
paris dans ses environs devient tellement rare que pour changer un Ecu de 6# 
on demande un agic de 6 à 12 sols. Si l’assemblée Nationale se hate à faire 
une emission majeure, d’une douzaine de millions, d’assignats de 5# à la 


18 On this new copper coinage, see Marion, Il, 275 ff. 

J9 In a letter of August 4 Kruthoffer writes that assignats are as against ¢cts at 
20 to 21 0/0 loss. “Il y a beaucoup de personnes qui aiment mieux sacrifier un cinquieme 
de leur fortune que de garder ce papier dont le discrédit augmente. Les effets à la bourse 
ont baisse de 3 à 4 pct” 
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fois, A procurer au commerce de paris de gros sols pour quelques cent mille 
livres, et pour autant de pieces de 5, ro, 15 et 30 sols, elle nous deliverera 
d’une trés grande inquiétude pour la tranquilité publique, le mecontentement 
causé par l’extreme penurie de petites especes étant à son comble. . .. 

Ce total de 460,109. 17. 3. [now on deposit with Bcyd Ker, including 
sums soon to come in] semble une somme trop considerable (pour un seul 
article) pour ne pas craindre de très fortes longueurs pour la defaite de la 
denrée. Il est cependant à considerer que le change pass à notre desavan- 
tage 20 p 0/0; que les produits successifs de la Denrée, au pair, ou presqu’ au 
pair des sommes depensées en assignats fournissent du Comptant, et que 
celui ci à son retour en france doit profiter du benefice Jun change quel- 
conque. Cette consideration jointe à l’article de la Sureté peuvent peut être 
tenir la balance aux désagréments d’attente ci dessus, et porter Votre Excel- 
lence à une decision ferme et finale... . 

DUNKEL 

Paris le ọ Aoust 1791 


XIX KRUTHOFFER To Mercy-ArcENTEAU 

.... M. Hoppé*° m’apprend que Votre Ex" va faire une course en 
Angleterre; Ne pourroit-Elle pas y chercher une bonne maison de commerce 
pour une spéculation sur les Eaux de vie de france? je connois un négociant 
dans Angoumois qui étant propriétaire et fermier de plusieurs terres est à 
portée de fournir des eaux de vie à tel degré qu’on les demandera, à des prix 
inférieurs à ceux des Commissionnaires des ports de france. je prends la liberté 
de faire cette proposition à Votre Ex® pour accéllerer le placement des 
assignats qui vont s’augmenter incessamment. . . . 

KRUTHOFFER 
Paris le ro Août 1791 


XX KRUTHOFFER to MERCY-ÂARGENTEAU 

.... Il devient donc plus essentiel que jamais d’aviser aux moyens de 
se debarrasser des assignats; mais le seul moyen qui se présente avec le moins 
de perte, est de les convertir en marchandises. Je vais avoir l'honneur 
d'exposer à Votre Ex‘ l’embarras où je me trouve 4 cet égard. le prix du 
change à l’etranger baisse journellement, et celui des artic'es du commerce 
françois hausse dans la même proportion. Les caflés ordinaires sont a 
Bordeaux à 20 s. la livre; les nouvelles de St. Domingue en multipliant les 
demandes vont les faire hausser encore?! On me mande de Marseille que 
les changes sur l'etranger étant au desavantage de la france d’environ 25 0/0 
il ne faut pas s'attendre à une baisse des articles que ce port peut fournir. 
Voici ceux des cotons en laine de Smirne I°® qualité r20#. 2° qualite 115# 
livres le quintal, escompte en payant comptant est d’un à deux pour 0/0. 


20 Mercy-Argenteau’s secretary, with him in Brussels. 

21 Kruthoffer remarks that Mercy-Argenteau can determine from the prices obtained 
at Ostende by the sales of the first lot of coffee “à quel prix Elle pcurra par ce moyen 
convertir ses assignats et en toucher le montant en espèces hors de france”. A letter of 
Sept. 21 indicates the decision of Mercy-Argenteau, for Kruthoffer reports that he has 
ordered Bethman to profit by the first fall in the price “pour employer le capital indiqué 
en caffé, savoir 50 à 60 m. en bon triage en cas que la différence de prix de cette qualité 


soit notablement moindre que le prix du bon ordinaire ou marchand, que je lui ai fixé à 
18 au plus haut 4 19 s. tournois”. 


- 
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Le prix de coton de St. Domingue qui ne paroit pas devoir baisser est de 
180 à 185#. le quintal, escompte 2 à 3 p. o/o comptant. quant aux articles de 
drogues, on me mande qu'aucun ne peut convenir. ... 

Votre Ex“ en adoptant ce genre de spéculations a calculé sur un bénéfice 
quelconque ou du moins sur la rentrée de ses fonds au pair. Suivant les prix 
indiqués ci-dessus, il est impossible d’y parvenir, et une perte de 8 à 10 p. 
0/0, peutêtre davantage, aura lieu sur quelqu’article on veuille spéculer. . . . 

M. Dunckel s’est expliqué avec M" B. K. au sujet des assignats en cas 
de discrédit, et en cas de remboursement il a insisté sur une bonification pour 
les sommes fournies en espèces. Ils n’ont point adopté cette distinction,— 
parceque ces sommes en especes leur arrivent en traites qu’on paye à Paris 
en assignats. En cas d’événemens sinistres il faudroit donc courir la chance 
commune à tous, et cela devient un nouveau motif de diminuer la somme 
qui se trouve chez ces Messieurs sur Compte courant. ... 

KRUTHOFFER 

Paris le 26 Août 1791 


XXI MErcy-ARGENTEAU TO KRUTHOFFER 
.... Vos arrangements avec M™ Bethmann sont tres bien pris nous en 
attendrons l’issue—je vous mandrai celle de la vente de mes sucres sans 
doute ils ne seront pas debiter au prix des Ports de France mais aussi on 
ne paÿera pas en assignats prenez bien garde a cette dangereuse monnoye et 
pensez toujours au moment prochain ou elle ne servira plus qu’a faire des 


Papillotes. . . 2? 
Brus: Le 1x 8° 


XXII Mercy-AgcENTEAU TO KRUTHOFFER 

.... Le I envoi de mon caffé a été vendû a ostende a 8% 1/4 ce qui 
doit me rendre mon argent au Pair . . il seroit bien important que M 
Bethmann eut pû faire d’autres achats, car il ne faut pas compter sur les 
speculations a lorient. . . . 

L’essentiel est toujours de nous debarrasser de nos assignats et de calculer 
sur les apparances trop vraisemblables, que 1 on finira par.une Banqueroute 
de laquelle il est important de sauver ce que | on pourra... . 

Le 5 9 1791 


XXII KRUTHOFFER To Mercy-ARGENTEAU 
.... M. Hoppé m'a donné le résultat de la vente de la premiere partie 


22 This is the earliest letter of Count Mercy of which the Mercy-Argenteau collection 
has a copy. Before he received this letter Kruthoffer had written Count Mercy that he 
was sending 200 m. to Bethman for the general operation, leaving with Boyd Ker only 
50 m. The reference to sugar is explained by the decision to forward the sugar which 
arrived to his account from St. Domingo to Ostend, rather than dispose of it in France. 
In a letter of Oct. 16 Count Mercy says that he is willing for Bethman to sell the sugar in 
Bordeaux if he converts the proceeds into other merchandise or pays Millet for slaves the 
purchase of which he had authorized. He then regarded this as an excellent means of 
getting rid of the assignats, but by November, when he realized the situation in St. 
Domingo, he changed his mind about buying slaves (letter of Nov. 16). In the letter of 
Oct. 16 he again complains of Boyd Ker for proposing to pay him in assignats however 
low their value may be. 

23 See notes 17 and 21. According to the next Jetter, from Kruthoffer, the sale 
netted a heavy loss. 
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de caffé à Ostende, qui offre une forte perte. Les frais de commissionnaires 
me paroissent exorbitans, et je présume qu'ils se font payer la: garantie des 
recouvremens a part de leur commission. Ce mauvais succés n’est pas d’un 
heureux présage pour les opérations futures, et cependant il faut se résoudre 
à des sacifices ou s’exposer à la chance incertaine des assignats. Aucun 
article du commerce françois.n’offre en ce moment des spéculations utiles 
parceque tous les etrangers pressés de réaliser et d’exporter leurs fonds se 
nuisent réciproquement par leur concurrence en achetant et en revendant. . .. 
KRUTHOFFER 
Paris le 23 9°" 1791 


XXIV Krursorrer ta MERcY-ARGENTEAU 
.... Quant aux spéculations futures voici comme il [Bethman, Nov. 19] 
s’en explique. 


Dans ce moment je ne vois nul article à placer vos assignats solide- 
ment que par Contrat sur des bienfonds et payablès dans 5.6. 7. 8 à 
10 ans, avec l'intérêt annuel; d'ici là et même plutôt l'argent reparoitra 
et les changes rehausseront. Quelques particuliers d’Hollande ont ici 
de l’argent qu’ils donnent ordre de placer au taux de 3 pct. soit sur des 
bienfonds en france ou dans nos Colonies, et je crois leur spéculation 
bien fondée. 

Je vous dirai en confidence et que vous pourrez faire passer à 
S: Ex® que M" Walkiers de Vlieringhe et de Gammarage doivent ici 
4 à 500/m sur leurs billets, et ils cherchent à emprunter sur hypotheque 
pour plusiurs années; comme S: E: les connoit particulierement, elle 
pourroit peut étre y placer solidement sur leurs terres et employer ses 

, assignats. . . .?4 


Les assignats qui restent chez M™ Boyd Ker avec les produits des sucres 
vendus au Havre et à vendre à Bordeaux pourront rendre la moitié de la 
somme que ces M™ cherchent à emprunter, en cas que Votre Ex goute la 
proposition de M. Bethman; dans le cas contraire je La prierai de vouloir 
bien en faire part à M. le Baron de Thugut qui cherche à mettre à couvert 
environ 450/m qu'il a en effets royaux et auquel cet emploi pourroit 
convenir. 

KRUTHOFFER 

Paris le 26 Novembre 1791 


XXV  BETHMAN To KRUTHOFFER 
Bordeaux du $ X™° r791 
Je prends la liberté de vous consulter si vous croyez que Son Excellence ne 
trouveroit pas mauvais, Supposé qu'elle adopte mon idée de preter à M'° 
W. de V. et de G. une certaine somme pour 5 ans, à rendre sans intérêts le 
capital en Ecus de six livres ou en or, si elle ne trouveroit pas mauvais, dis-je, 
que je la suplie de m’y comprendre pour 120/m que j’ai entre les mains pour 
mes petits enfants et ma fille et que je veux réaliser et transporter. . . . 


B 


24 In a letter of November 30 Mercy-Argenteau asks for further details, fearing that 
the money was to be paid back in assignats or that the mortgages given in security would 
be on French lands. See modification of proposal in next letter (Dec. 6), Bethman to 
Kruthoffer. 
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XXVI KRUTHOFFER TO MERCY-ARGENTEAU 

.... J'ai demandé a M. Bethman des eclaircissemens précis sur les place- 
mens proposés; ma lettre a croisé celle qu’il m’a ecrite du 6 de ce mois et qui 
est ci-jointe. ... Votre Ex® remarquera dans lad? lettre de M. de Bethman 
que le placement en question pour être remboursé après cinq ans en espèces 
sonnantes, doit se faire sans interéts et qu’en cas de prêt à cette condition il 
desireroit qu’Elle l’y interessât pour 120/m. Par une lettre antérieure M. 
Bethman m'avoit déja annoncé ce genre de placement adopté depuis peu par 
de gros Capitalistes Suisses qui après avoir epuisé toutes les spéculations 
s'arrêtent à celle ci pour sauver une partie de leur fortune du naufrage qui 
menace les assignats. Ce sacrifice est grand; Votre Ex® pourra-t-Elle s’y 
resoudre? J'attends des nouvelles de Marseille sur le prix des cotons de 
Smirne; c’est la derniere Corde de mon arc: Si le retablissement de la bonne 
harmonie avec la Régence d’Alger a rendu ces prix tant soit peu raisonnables, 
je serois tenté d’y employer tout ce que nous avons d’assignats, car il ne paroit 
pas probable que la perte s'élève à 25 pct. quand même elle iroit là, il faudroit 
en défalquer tout ce que le capital rendra en intérét aprés la vente des cotons 
que hateront les consommations des manufactures de cotonnades etablies 4 
Anvers et aux envircns (cette opération seroit donc plus avantageuse qu’un 
placement sans intérets pendant 5 ans). II ne faut plus songer a la possibilité 
de spéculations pour réaliser au pair; ainsi tout bien examiné celle-ci me 
paroit être la seule qu’on puisse encore tenter. .. . 

| KRUTHOFFER 
Paris le rr. Décembre 1791 


XXVII Mercy-ARGENTEAU To KRUTHOFFER 

.... Relativement a ce que vous mande M" Bethmann vous pouvez lui 
repondre qu’il n’ÿ a rien a faire avec M" de Gamarache il s’en ‘est expliqué 
nettement en disant qu’il trouvoit a acheter icy des assignats tous qu il en 
vouloit a 25 p. c. de Perte et qu’aucun pret sans interet ne lui procureroit 
un pareil avantage, j’aurois été charmé d associer M" Bethmann en cette 
affaire si elle avoit eu lieu. J] ne nous reste donc que les cottons de Smirne, ou 
bien ne seroit il pas possible d’acheter un domaine National autre qu’un bien 
du clergé, nous en ferions acquisition en commun entre M" Thugut et mot 
en ÿ employant chacun 200/m livres, mais il s’agiroit 1° de trouver un 
domaine de la couronne 2° qu’il fut a portée c est a dire dans une province 
rapprochée de Paris 3° qu’il consistat en quelques Bonnes fermes, ou 
Paturages en Normandie, 4 qu’il fut d une deffaite facile car vous sentez 
bien que nous ne le garderions que jusqu’au moment ou il seroit possible 
de le revendre pour l’argent comptant—il n ÿ a que mon amie qui par ses 
gens d’affaires puisse vous guider en cela. . .. 


Lero Xizr 


XXVIII KRUTHOFFER To Mercy-ARGENTEAU 
La baisse rapide des assignats ayant fait hausser subitement les sucres 
M. Bethman a profité de l’occasion pour placer ceux de Votre Ex’ à 100# 
le quintal payable un tiers comptant et les deux autres tiers en trois mois 
avec l’option de escompte. Cette vente est fort bonne d’autant plus que les 
dernieres lettres de St. Domingue sont plus rassurantes. Le produit de 
cette vente va augmenter le capital que nous avons en assignats, et j’en 
cherche partout un emploi utile, sans avoir le bonheur d’y réussir. je mai 
25 This is the second letter of Dec. 17. In a letter of Dec. 21 Kruthoffer says that 
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pas encore de réponse de Marseille; elle ne peut tarder, et je serai très- 
Ed = ` 
empressé d’en faire part à Votre Excellence. . .. 
KRUTHOFFER 


Paris 17. X*F° 1507 


XXIX KRUTHOFFER TO MERCY-ARGENTEAU 

Je quitte à Vinstant l’Ami de Votre Ex® Nous avons conféré sur les 
meilleur moyen d’employer les assignats. Il a rejetté le placement sur 
hypothéque, et acquisition des biens nationaux parcequ’il faudroit chercher 
trop loin de la Capitale ceux qui pourroient convenir. Le meilleur emploi 
pour le moment lui paroit être celui qui se trouve indiqué dans la lettre 
ci-jointe “6: Si Votre Ex°* ’approuve, alors Elle fera partir cette lettre pour sa 
destination; Si non, Elle voudra bien me la renvoyer. Son Ami a compté sur 
ce qu’il y a actuellement en assignats et sur la prochaine rentrée du semestre 
echu des rentes viageres; Si la somme n s’éleve pas à celle qu’il a fixée, il y 
suppléera de sa Caisse. Cette opération lui paroit la seule utile et convenable 
aux circonstances; la perte du change se trouvera couverte par le bénéfice, 
et il espère arriver au pair. ... 

KRUTHOFFER 
Paris le 13 Janvier 1792 


XXX Mercy-ARGENTEAU TO KRUTHOFFER 
...+ Mon amie voudroit que je vous chargeasse de lui remettre tous mes 
assignats pour les convertir en lettres de change sur l'étranger c’est a dire 
de perdre a ce revirement 50 0/o je vous avoue que je ne puis resoudre a un 


Laborde had asked him to warn Mercy not to sell the sugar until he gave the word, If 
Bethman had waited a few days he would have realized 125 and upwards per quintal. 
Laborde hopes that the profits of sale of sugar at Ostende would make up for losses at 
Bordeaux. Bethman afterwards expressed regret for being so timid. According to a 
letter of Dec. 27 (M.-A. to K.) Count Mercy did not feel offended by Bethman’s mis- 
calculation. It was a case of chances under circumstances the turn of which one cannot 
predict-~‘l’essentiel est de nous debarrasser de nes assignats soit par la vo¥e du commerce 
soit par tout autres moÿens comme celui d’achetter un domaine Ro¥al sans batiments 
autre que ceux d’utilité pour la culture”, In regacd to this in a letter of Jan. 1 Kruthoffer 
proposed a purchase in Angoumois, an estate which belonged to the apanage of the Count 
of Artois. In a reply of Jan. 6 Mercy says this estate is too remote and refers to advertise- 
ments of a sale of houses on “l'emplacement des quinze vingts” for resale when coin again 
appears. Kruthoffer replies on Jan. 12 that “Les maisons bâties sur l’ancien emplacement 
des Quinze Vingts sont mal distribuées; pour en tirer parti il faut les louer 4 des femmes 
de mauvaise vie, circonstance qui cause souvent des embarras et des dégäts dans l'interieur 
des chambres.” As late as July, 1792, Count Me:cy returns to the question of an invest- 
ment in houses. The aim is to utilize the assignats on hand, not for permanent investment, 
because these houses would be heavily burdened with taxes. On July 22 he becomes more 
specific. The house in question should be in a mercantile quarter, “de manière a 
favoriser des loÿers, Bourgeois et marchands”. 

26 This letter was addressed, under date of January 13, to Hope and Company of 
Amsterdam and called for the expenditure of 500,000 livres, or at least the major part, 
in sugar, and the remainder in coffee. Laborde did not give Mercy-Argenteau’s name, 
but explained that the holder of the credit, “son plus intime ami” should be designated by 
the letter “M”. A postscript, added after some reluctance was expressec by Count Mercy 
because of the exorbitant price of sugar and coffee at Ostende, reduced the amount to 
300,000 livres. A little later at Count Mercy’s request, Hope was told who “M” was. 
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si enorme sacrifice et que je crois qu’il seroit moindre en prenant quelle 
autre mesure que ce soit, fut ce d’acheter des effets des Bronzes, Pendules 
etoffes de soye Bijoux diamants & sans doute il seroit imprudent de mettre 
une somme considerable en pareils achats qui demandent une grande intel- 
ligence et connaissance des vraÿes valeurs, mais une centaine de mille livres 
pourroit etre hasardés dans cette speculation, roo autres mille employes a 
Bordeaux, mieux que tout cela encore, un achat de Negres et d’utensilles pour 
mon habitation, enfin on garderoit une certaine quantité d’assignats -que 
M. Bethmann regarde comme de | or en barre ?7 mais recommandez bien a 
Dunckel de se garder des faux assignats et de bien etudier la maniere de 
les reconnoitre. . .. 


Le 2 fev 


XXXI KRUTHOFFER To Mercy-ARGENTEAU 
Je viens de remettre la lettre que Votre Ex® a adressée à son ami. . .. 
L’ami a pour principe de ne point calculer de petits sacrifices quand il s’agit 
de ne rien laisser au hazard et de se procurer le repos d’esprit nécessaire dans 
les grands événemens. . . 78 Quant à l'emploi des assignats l’ami m'a 
chargé de faire revenir les fonds de Bordeaux en papier sur Amsterdam 
ou Londres: il se flatte de pouvoir renouer la spéculation sur la premiere de ces. 


27 This receives its point from a remark in Kruthoffer’s letter of Jan. 1, 1792, 
“beaucoup de capitalistes (M. Bethman est du nombre) mont nulle inquiétude sur la 
valeur de ce papier, qui est une dette nationale, hypothequée sur les biens domaniaux”’, etc. 

28 This letter was sent before Mercy’s letter of Feb. 2 was received. Mercy’s remarks 
about lcsses of exchange caused Laborde to hesitate, as Kruthoffer reports in a reply of 
Feb. 7, but he finally sent an order to employ 350/m, on the understanding that if Mercy 
did not approve he would assume the investment personally. Kruthoffer represents 
Laborde as disapproving the plan for investments in various types of merchandize, as 
developed in the letter cf Feb. 2, because prices in France have risen as the assignats have 
depreciated and because it would be very difficult to place such articles abroad without 
loss, including expenses of boxing and forwarding., Kruthoffer added, “En un mot son 
opinion est que vii les prix forcés de toutes choses en france, on n’y peut plus opérer sur 
rien, et que des spéculations dans |’étranger peuvent seules promettre des dédommagements 
de la perte du change qu’on eprouve en faisant par cette voie sortir ses fonds du 
Royaume. Je ne dois pas laisser ignorer à Votre Ex°® que son Ami ma paru fort peiné 
de se trouver arrêté tout court. Pour me prouver la justesse de son coup d’oeil dans les 
grandes affaires de ce genre, il m’a rappellé l'opération de Londres qui en ce moment 
rendroit Cent pour Cent de bénéfice si l'on vouloit faire un revirement”. In a letter to : 
Kruthoffer of Feb. 10 Mercy says “puisque mon amie persiste dans son idee sur 
Amsterdam, j’¥ adhere, et emploierai volontier les 350/m liv.”. Kruthoffer reports on 
March 24 that the remittances to Amsterdam suffered from a very unfavorable exchange 
situation, but if the proper moment were chosen for sale of the products a part of the loss 
might be retrieved. According to a letter from Hope and Co. of March 6 exchange, normal 
at 56, was then 26 1/2 to 26, a fall of 12 to 14 o/o from the date at which the remittance 
was forwarded. From the tables in appendix IV of Recherches sur les relations économiques 
entre la France et la Hollande pendant la Révolution française (Paris, 1923), by J. B. 
Manger, jr., this was the most unfavorable moment of the whole year. It affected primarily 
that part of the remittance which was in bills on Paris. Hope asked Mercy for instructions 
whether to cash the Paris bills. After hearing from Mercy, Hope realized on these bills at 
29. In a later letter when exchange had risen further Mercy expressed his regret that the 
bills had been negotiated so promptly. 
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places, parceque les contestations élevées à Cologne entre l’Electeur et le 
Magistrat de la Ville au sujet des droits de péages à percevoir sur ies mai- ` 
chandises venant d’Hollande, en arrêtent en ce moment la circulation en 
Allemagne et les travaux des raffinneries hollandaises. Si l'opération est 
faisable il espère obtenir un dedommagement quelconque de la perte du 
change. . .. 
KRUTHOFFER 
Paris le 6. fevrier 1792 


XXXII LABORDE To MERCY-ARGENTEAU 
(undated, reply of Feb. 17). 


.... 3°. j'ai ecrit Lundi a amst™ à mes amis pour les engager a acheter 
une petite partie de sucre de 350 mille Livs pour un de mes amis et je leur 
recommande cette emplete avec bien plus d interet que je ne | aurois fait pour 
moi meme. 4°. j’avois dit d'écrire a Bord* de remetre du pap:er sur Londres et 
amsterdam qui auroit doné un benefice de 6 0/0, mais on n a pû ecrire assez 
tot et on a remis sur Paris a 3 1/2 environ go mille L: J espere que le reste 
sera remis sur | etranger, tout cela avec la rente viagère servira à payer 
L emplete. Si on la fait: Ve peut etre tranquille sur le soin que je donerai à 
ce qui l'interesse. . . . 


XXXIII LABORDE ro Mercy-ARGENTEAU 


Jai recu Monsieur, le Comte les deux dernières lettres dont VE. m a hon- 
noré; je me suis ocupé de | arrangement des fonds de VE et on a du lui 
remetre copie de ma lettre a M™ Hope & C° ainsi que la Note des fonds 
que je leur ai adressé pour le Payemen des sucres achetés ez qui ne sufiront 
pas pour remplir près de 400/m. qu’on pourra reunir sous peu de jours par 
les environ 100/m. de rentes viageres qu’on touchera des quelles je prendrai 
du papier sur amsterdam ou Londres pour le remetre a M** Hope et C*.?9 
Je joindrai 54/m que j’ai chez moi a M le Baron de thugut pour que | em- 
ploye de toute la somme soit faite en sucre; je n ai pas compris du caffé 
parce qu’il sen faut bien que mon opinion sur cette denrée soit aussi favorable 
que sur le sucre. par cet arrangement J espere qu’avec du tems VE. sera 
dedomagée du moins en partie de la perte enorme qu elle eprouve à faire 
sortir ses fonds de ce misérable royaume. .. . 


Le 1 Mars. 


XXXIV MErcy-ARGENTEAU TO KRUTHOFFER 


.... ditte a mon amie . . . que relativement au billet qui se trouvoit 
joint a votre lettre et qui a trait a l’affaire d'Amsterdam, je suis resol# a 
suivre la même marche qu'il tiendra j attendrai le mois de 7° ou 8° s'il 


29 A few days later in reporting another remittance to Hope and Co. at a more 
favorable rate, Laborde expresses the hope that the speculation in sugar may be successful, 
adding: “Mais rien ne pourra aprocher des 600 m. placés à Londres sur le 3 o/o a 
72 1/2 et le change a 27, de manière que si VE vouloit faire revenir cet objet en france il 
produira 1200 m. c est à dire le double ce qui n a point d example dans ce genre de 
transactions. . In a letter of March 15 to Kruthoffer, Mercy notes the loss of almost 
one hundred per cent on remittances to London or Amsterdam, and does not see how 
such losses can be covered, even in part, but defers to the superior knowledge of Laborde. 


ot 
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prendre parti plus acceleré ou plus retardé j'en userai de même qu'enfin je 
le. prie Ge faire faire pour moi ce qui sera fait pour lui, voila ma systeme 
provisoire si des evenements devoient ÿ necessiter des changements j'en 
avertirois sur le champ... 2° 

Le 12 avril 


80 In a letter to Hope on July x2 Mercy seems to be awaiting anxiously the occasion 
to sell his sugar. He refers to losses of interest on his invested funds, probably meaning his 
rentes viagères, There is a long series of letters from Hope to Mercy, the last of which was 
of June 2, 1794 (Mercy died in London on August 25). These explain the reason why 
the price of sugar remained low, mainly the interruption of trade by the war. For a 
time in the winter of 1792-1793 Hope feared that the French might.reach Rotterdam . 
where the sugar was stored. The defeat of Dumouriez at Neerwinden in March, 1793, 
relieved this anxiety and Mercy was dead before actual invasion took place. | | 

It may be worth adding that at the time of his death Count Mercy possessed in 
English three per cents, according to a report of Harman Hoare, £134,990 (Pimodan, 
.P. 430, n. 1). 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


BOOKS OF ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


A Documentary History of Primitivism and Related Ideas. General 
Editors, Arruur O. Loveyoy, Gicserr Curnarn, Grorce Boas, 
Ronartp S. Crane. Volume I, Primitivism and Related Ideas in 
Antiquity. By Arraur O. Loveyoy, Georce Boas. With Supple- 
mentary Essays by W. F. Atsricur and P. E. Dumonr. (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press. 1935. Pp. xv, 482. $5.00.) 


In this interesting and valuable first volume, Professors Lovejoy and 
Boas have gathered a large proportion of the texts, Greek and Latin, which 
more or less directly illustrate ancient beliefs in progress, decadence, or in 
cyclical change. They have provided these texts with translations and with 
fairly elaborate interspersed commentary; separate chapters have been 
awarded to Plato, Aristotle, Lucretius, and Cicero, “chiefly because of their 
special importance as individual influerces”, and also to Cynic and Stoic 
primitivism; Professor W. F. Albright has contributed an essay on 
“Primitivism in Ancient Western Asia”, and Professor P. E. Dumont writes 
on “Primitivism in Indian Literature”. 

The translations vary from excellent to tolerable; there are a number of 
small inaccuracies in them, but I have found none which can be said to impair 
their usefulness for the ordinary reader. The authors have unfortunately 
yielded to custom in adopting “Jowett’s classic version of Plato, with some 
emendations”; Jowett’s version, admirable in style, needs too many emenda- 
tions to make it a safe guide. And, again unfortunately, some of these emenda- 
tions prove to be errors which Jowett did not commit; for example, in the 
translation (p. 157) of Statesman, 273 c-d, the Christian notion of “God, 
who made the world”, is substituted for Jowett’s correct “God, the orderer 
of all”. The translation of Critias, 109 c (p. 160), affords another such in- 
stance; Jowett renders “governed us like pilots from the stern of a vessel, 
which is an easy way of guiding animals, by the rudder of persuasion, taking 
hold of our souls according to their own pleasure”; this has been perverted 
into “taking hold of our souls through pleasure, which is the easiest way 
to direct the movements of animals”. 

Far more important, to the student of the history of ideas and beliefs, is 
the genuine achievement of the authors in the analysis, subtle and exhaustive, 
of the concepts which are logically connected with “primitivism”. Under 
‘chronological’ primitivism fall the Theory of a Fall without Subsequent 
Decline, the Theory of Progressive Degeneration, the Theory of Decline and 
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Future Restoration; these are ‘bilateral finitist theories’. The Theory of 
World-Cycles and the Theory of Endless Undulation are ‘infinitist theories’. 
‘Cultural’ primitivism is defined as “the discontent of the civilized with civili- 
zation, or with some conspicuous and characteristic feature of it” (p. 7); the 
men of the Golden Age were soft primitives, and the ‘noble savages’, the 
Scythians and Germans, were hard primitives. The Cynics and the Stoics 
were supporters of hard primitivism. The concept of nature is elaborately 
analyzed, both in the prolegomena (pp. 11 ff.) and in an appendix (pp. 
447-456); and ‘animalitarianism’, the belief that the life of animals in gen- 
eral, or at least that of the higher animals, is superior to man’s life, is wittily 
discussed. 

The value of this work, both in the collection of relevant texts and the 
analysis of concepts pertaining to ancient estimates of the historic process, is 
- real; but it would have been still more valuable if the authors had more often 
escaped from the tendency to substitute logical judgment for historical judg- 
ment, and if they had paid closer attention to the power and influence of 
Greek religious beliefs. For example, the Age of Heroes in Homer is dis- 
missed with one citation, //. I, 260-268, and with the remark that there is 
“already in Homer the recall of a past which is better than the present”, 
which “seems to refer to what in Hesiod becomes the Age of Heroes” (p. 
23). But the poems of Homer are throughout based upon the belief that the 
kings of the Heroic Age were all descended from some god or goddess; their 
personal power was a token of their divine descent; and the children of the 
great gods were mightier than the children of the lesser gods; the rule was 
stated by Achilles when he killed Asteropaeus—“By as much as Zeus is 
mightier than seaward-murmuring rivers, so is the offspring of Zeus made 
mightier than the offspring of a river” (11. XXI, 190, r91). This belief in 
the relative divinity of the heroes was an item in the Greek national religion, 
and had wide social, political, and literary consequences. 

As for the substitution of logical for historical judgment, it would be 
improper to illustrate this at length; but there is a clear case of it in the treat- 
ment of Hesiod’s legend of the Five Ages, and of his story of Prometheus. 
The story of the culture-hero is said to imply “a very different conception of 
the course of history” from that in the legend of the Golden Age; and the two 
types of myth are said to express “essentially incongruous ways of thinking 
about the past history of one’s people” (p. 24). Prometheus is therefore 
relegated to chapter VII as anti-primitivistic. But if we replace the two 
myths in their original setting in Hesiod, we see at once that Hesiod intro- 
duced them by vv. 27-41 of the Works and Days, in which he shows the 
connection between his two fundamental doctrines of work and justice (see 
Paul Mazon’s edition, p. 83). Work is man’s destiny, established for him 
by Zeus, and the story of Prometheus shows that none can escape from the 
laws of Zeus, just as the story of the Golden Age proves the necessity of work 
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for men who live in the Iron Age. Furthermore, thougk there is of course 
an outward logical incongruity betweer the improvement of man’s condition 
by Prometheus and the decline since the Golden Age, the Greeks themselves 
regarded the intervention of culture-heroes as a material compensation for 
spiritual decline. 

The University of Cincinnati. _ R K. Hack. 


La doctrine de la guerre juste de Saint Augustin à nos jours d'après les 
théologiens et les canonistes catholiques. Par Roserr Recout, SJ. 
docteur en droit de l’Université de Leyde. Préface du R. P. Y. de la 
Brière. (Paris: A. Pedone. 1935. Pp. 342. 50 fr.) 


In this scholarly book M. Regout is anxious to prove the continuity ot 
the Catholic doctrine of just war from St. Augustine to the present and to 
refute the contention of M. Vanderpol (La doctrine scolastique du droit de 
guerre, Paris, 1919) that war, according to the medieval doctrine, is only 
just if undertaken to punish wrongdoing. Regout insists zhat Catholic doc- 
trine has always recognized, as just, war to prevent or remedy injustice if no 
other method is available and the hardship of war is not disproportionate to 
the injustice, even though the state causing the injustice was acting under 
‘ “invincible ignorance”, and so was not guilty of a “fault” deserving punish- 
ment. He, however, exculpates M. Vanderpol, to whose erudition he pays 
tribute, to some extent, by pointing out that under the Catholic doctrine 
“offensive war” or war in the full sense is permissible only for punishment. 
War to defend or to restore rights must be limited to the acts necessary to 
accomplish those results. Furthermore, he admits that medieval writers 
used the word “vindicate” in a loose sense covering both reparation and 
punishment, and often did not visualize the possibility of objective without 
subjective wrong, that is, of injustice without culpability. 

The writer has displayed great erudition in gleaning the passages from 
medieval authors bearing on the doctrine and great discrimination in ex- 
plaining the meaning of these passages from the context and the general drift 
of their thought. The detailed exposition of the views ot these medieval 
writers provides an invaluable basis for the history of international law. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, however, the author’s conclusions suffer from 
too faithful following of the scholastic technique. M. Regout concludes that 
for fifteen hundred years there has been a single Catholic doctrine of just 
war, and that this doctrine “can provide the directing principle and clear 
ideas for the juridical organization of international society today” (p. 17). 
It is true the author recognizes that the application of these principles must 
vary from epoch to epoch with new conditions. The application, for ex- 
ample, of the principle that war can only be undertaken when all other 
means of preventing, repairing, or punishing injustice are unavailable de- 
pends upon the degree of development of juridical organization. So also 
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the application of the principle that war can only be resorted to when its 
hardships are not disproportionate to the injustice committed depends upon 
the methods of making war (p. 22). When we consider that the methods 
of pacific settlement available today are much more comprehensive than those 
-available in the Middle Ages, and that the destructiveness of war is much 
more serious now than then, it is clear that these qualifications would greatly 
reduce the occasions when war could be legitimately resorted to at the present 
time (pp. 313-314). In the reviewer’s opinion, however, the change in condi- 
tions has been so considerable that it modifies not merely the application of 
the principle, but the principle itself. 

The central idea of the medieval theory, so far as it had a central idea, 
is that war is a means to justice. The question of who began the war is 
unimportant. Thus the distinction between defensive and offensive war is 
“morally neutral”. A “defensive war” (to be distinguished from a war in 
defense of rights) may be unjust, and an “offensive war” may be just. Justice 
is, then, a value greater than peace (in the sense of no war—it is to be ob- 
served that St. Augustine used peace in a sense almost equivalent to a state 
of justice). 7 

Regout tries to find this central principle in the League of Nations 
Covenant. “A war”, he writes, “legitimately begun, in virtue of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations against a state refusing to submit to a juridical 
sentence ought to be called offensive and resistance to this war ought to be 
called defensive, although in such case it is a just war of police and an unjust 
war of resistance” (pp. 309-310). M. Regout, it is to be feared, knows more 
about the medieval writers than he does about the Covenant. The latter gives 
no authority to states individually or collectively to make war against a state 
merely because it has refused to submit to a juridical sentence. The sanctions 
are applicable only-against a state which has “resorted to war” in violation 
of its Covenants. The only just war under the Covenant (at least until the 
period of pacific procedure has expired) is against a state which has resorted 
to war. Thus the only “just war” is a war of individual or collective defense 
against a state which has initiated war. This change from a system which 
. contemplates war as an instrument of justice to a system which outlaws war 
except as defense against a state which has begun war, is so radical that it 
seems rather an abandonment than merely a new application of the medieval 
doctrine. It is also to be recalled that historically this new idea grew, not 
from the medieval doctrine but from a system of international law, which 
had aimed, not at determining the just side in a war but at limiting the 
destructiveness of military activity and preventing war from spreading by 
rules of war and neutrality; its central theme was not jus ad bellum, as in 
the Middle Ages, but jus in bello. 

It also appears to the reviewer that the scholastic attitude which has led 
M. Regout to minimize the differences between the medieval and the modern 
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theory of just war, has also led him to minimize the Historical differences 
which the Catholic theory underwent during its heyday. While he does give 
some attention to the differing circumstances surrounding the writers, widely 
separated in time, which he treats, the historical mind would perhaps insist 
that the ideological consequences of these differences should receive more 
emphasis. The successive Catholic writers were together in a desire to limit 
occasions for war, and to perpetuate words and phrases ir a steady tradition, 
but each gave these words new meanings and gave elements of the doctrine 
new emphasis to fit the circumstances of the time in which he wrote. 

Subtle as are the intellectual distinctions made by these writers, the reader 
is impressed by the paucity of discussion, whether among the theologians or 
canonists, of the application of these distinctions in actual cases. The in- 
sistence, characteristic of modern science, upon judging the value of theory 
by its practical applicability, is lacking. Distinctions that fall into neat 
categories and traditional verbiage are deemed adequate without detailed 
consideration of whether they would serve to decide which party is just in 
any actual war. Regout notes this lack of “evident criteria” (p. 303), but in 
his own exposition of the applicability of the doctrine today, he does little 
to remedy it. “To determine the legality of a defensive war”, he writes, 
“one can demand the traditional conditions: that the attack is unjust, that 
war is the only means of stopping the injustice, and that war and the wrongs 
causing it are proportionate” (p. 310). Such subjective criteria clearly need 
development before they can be used. 

M. Regout, however, did not set himself the task of presenting usable 
criteria of aggression. For his exposition of the ideas of Catholic writers on 
this fundamental subject of international relations, and for his appreciation 
of the importance of continuing research for ideas on the subject, the reviewer 
has nothing but admiration. l 

The University of Chicago. Quincy WrienrT. 


Histoire du Moyen Age. Tome I, Les destinées de l'Empire en Occident 
de 395 à 888. Fascicule IV. Par Ferpinanp Lor, membre de l’Institut, 
professeur à la Sorbonne, Curistian PFISTER, membre de l’Institut, 
recteur de l’Académie de Strasbourg, François L. GanNsHor, chargé 
de cours à l’Université de Gand. | Histoire générale, publiée sous la 
direction de Gustave Glotz.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 
1935. Pp. 473-831. 30 fr.) 

Or ten volumes allotted to the Middle Ages, in the “histoire générale” of 
which the late M. Glotz was sponsor, three (I, II, VHT) are now ready, 
Tome I being complete with the appearance of the publication here under 
review. This fascicle centers broadly upon the history of the Occident in the 
ninth century. Its authors are six in number; but two, MM. Lot and Ganshof, 
have contributed approximately three fourths of the contents. The political 
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and institutional history of the Carolingian Empire and its several offshoots, 
also the development of the Scandinavian world to the end of the ninth 
century, are presented by M. Ganshof. Abbé Arquilliére, of the Catholic 
Institute of Paris, deals with the Church in the Carolingian epoch. The 
chapter on Carolingian civilization is of composite authorship, and has been 
divided into three sections devoted respectively to economic, intellectual, and 
artistic life: the first section is by Professor Vercauteren, of the Colonial Uni- 
versity of Antwerp; the second, by the Reverend Father Théry, of the 
Catholic Institute of Paris, and M. Lot; the third, by Professor Aubert, of 
the Ecole des Chartes. M. Lot also treats of the antecedents of feudalism, 
the history of the British Isles from the fifth century to the tenth, and the 
history of Spain in the period 711-1037. A supplementary bibliography 
brings the documentation of the entire first volume up to the early months 
of 1935. The index, which likewise covers the volume as a whole, appears 
to be exhaustive for proper names. 

Despite the obvious difficulty of establishing satisfactory boundaries be- 
tween certain of the topics, there is remarkably little overlapping in their 
treatment, scarcely more than clarity and the integrity of the topics demand. 
Almost every chapter is an excellent specimen of rigorously critical (yet not 
hypercritical) synthetic scholarship, and the exposition may be described as 
admirably succinct and lucid. The documentation, uncommonly copious for 
an “histoire générale”, includes references not only to the essential source 
materials and to the standard secondary works but also to the monographic 
and other specialized literature. Footnotes supply in terse form a wealth of 
information on points of detail; and in debatable matters they usually signal- 
ize, often with brief critical appreciation, the positions of the leading writers. 
In view of the considerable amount of scholarly investigation which the last 
quarter century has seen in the field covered by the fascicle, it was high time 
to incorporate the net conclusions in a fresh synthesis. The skill and acumen 
with which the authors have performed this difficult task, dispose the reviewer 
to think that their work supplies a new general terminus a quo for study 
of the several subjects they have reintegrated. 

Errors that have been noted are neither numerous nor serious: it is prob- 
ably due to a mere slip of the pen that the Origo gentis Langobardorum is 
ascribed to Paul the Deacon (p. 621), and that the formerly Danish province 
of Schonen, or Scania, is referred to as an island (p. 507). The expression 
“chanoines réguliers de saint Chrodegang” (p. 574) was perhaps not in- 
tended to imply that these canons were regulars in the strict sense. Of the 
emporium Chappes, and of the problem connected with the merchants called 
cappi, mention might well have been made, at least in a note. Also, a some- 
what fuller documentation would seem desirable on the subject of the missi 
dominici (p. 552) and on the Carolingian army (p. 558). 

The University of Chicago. EINAR JORANSON. 
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The Constitutional History of the Cinque Ports. By K. M. E. Murray, 
Sometime R. H. Research Student, Somerville College, Oxford. 
[Publications of the University of Manchester, No. CCXXXV.| 
(Manchester: University Press. 1935. Pp. xvi, 232. 125. 6d.) 


Tue “glorious rise of the famous galaxy of towns” known as the Cinque 
Ports has been held largely responsible for.England’s sea power. Their de- 
scription of themselves as the “Gates that open and shutt to the perill or 
safety of this Kingdome” suggests the Libelle of Englyshe Polycye: “And 
chefely kepe sharply the narowe see Betwene Dover and Caleise ...”. Their 
privileges have been considered important gains in the struggle for consti- 
tutional liberties. That this double tradition is “mainly founded on fiction” 
is Miss Murray’s contention. Her conclusions are based cn a singularly wide 
range of manuscript collections in the British Museum and other libraries; 
in the Record Office; and, often unsorted and uncatalogued, in the archives 
of the Ports. The nature of the material explains why, since the attempt of 
Burrows in 1888, there has been no comprehensive study of the Liberty. We 
are therefore grateful to Miss Murray for a vigorous, scholarly, and valuable 
contribution to the constitutional history of this confederation of Kent and 
Sussex towns (one in Essex): five Head Ports, Hastings, Romney, Hythe, 
Dover, and Sandwich; two Ancient Towns, Winchelsea and Rye; and thirty 
Members, corporate and noncorporate. 

In the controversy about origins, Miss Murray infers from charters to 
individual Ports and other evidence that an informal organization existed 
under Edward the Confessor; under pressure of naval needs and the menace 
of the piracy of the Portsmen, the organization was given official recognition 
in 1260 and 1278 by the issue of charters to the Ports as a group. The an- 
nual service of fifty-seven ships for fifteen days was easily met by fisherfolk, 
living in regions of strategic importance, who had been long accustomed to 
sail together every autumn for North Sea fishing. The liberties of the Ports- 
men included judicial and financial immunities, frequent in municipal char- 
ters, and certain unique privileges, control of the Yarmouth herring fair, 
‘honours at court’ (carrying the royal canopy at a coronation), and the right 
of summons to Parliament as barons. 

The warden is shown to have been a-more powerful royal official than an 
ordinary sheriff, chiefly because he was also constable of Dover castle and 
admiral. Inevitably, his chancery and admiralty courts at Dover superseded 
Shepway, the great court of the Liberty. The history of the Brodhull, the 
assembly of Head Ports for maintaining their liberties and regulating the 
Yarmouth fisheries, and of the Guestling, eventually the assembly of cor- 
porate members, proves that the organization of the confederation was not 

„perfected till its usefulness was past. The rapid decline of the Ports, after 
their brief naval glory in the thirteenth century, was due to changes in the 
size of ships and length of service, and also to the silting up of harbors. 
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Miss Murray is weakest in legal discussion. Her Latin is sometimes 
faulty (p. 69); her phraseology not always accurate, ‘distressed’ for ‘dis- 
trained’ (p. 148), ‘de homine replegiante’ for ‘replegiando’ (p. 111). It is 
not true that mainprise in homicide cases is ‘significant’ (p. 16). More se- 
rious is the lack of a precise interpretation of the immunities of the Portsmen 
from jury duty and pleading in ‘foreign’ courts. How did it happen that 
Faversham hundred juries appeared at the eyre of 1313 and sessions of the 
peace of 1316? Except for admiralty jurisdiction, the evidence is conflict- 
ing; but until the charter of 1465 the immunities were mainly for civil ac- 
tions. For criminal pleas, the king’s bench needs investigation, also the 
courts of the individual Ports under separate commissions of the peace. 

Miss Murray emphasizes the need for more knowledge of the economic 
history of the Ports and of their long fight with Yarmouth. She argues 
justly that mere fishermen and pirates ought not to be compared with the 
Hanseatic League. But it is well to remember that in medieval England fish 
were a vital necessity: ‘Saint Patrike for Ireland, Saint George for England, 
and the red Herring for Yarmouth!’ 

Mount Holyoke College. B. H. Purnam. 


The Borough of Bury St. Edmund’s: a Study in the Government and 
Development of a Monastic Town. By M. D. Loser. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1935. Pp. xi, 205. $5.00.) 


Wir regard to the early history of towns in England, the student has a 
choice of two conflicting views. One is that the borough was from the very 
beginning a town in our sense of the word. The other is that borough and 
town should not always be used as synonymous terms: the urban char- 
acter of the borough, together with its organization as a privileged munici- 
pality, was a later development, mainly the product of the years after 1066. 
The former opinion is that held by most British historians; the latter is the 
one recently advanced by the present reviewer (Borough and Town, 1933). 
Miss Lobel, having chosen to follow traditional authority, should not be 
surprised at unsympathetic treatment from the opposing camp. 

Miss Lobel’s subtitle gives a hint of what, in the opinion of the said re- 
viewer, is the fatal defect of her little book. She has attempted to analyze 
the constitution of a medieval town as one definite whole, with only a pref- 
ace and a postscript on its development. Of her 170 pages of text, ro2 (the 
second chapter) thus deal with the government of Bury St. Edmund’s “from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth century”—as long a time as has now elapsed since 
the reign of Henry VIII. “To avoid unnecessary repetition”, says Miss 
Lobel, she has “avoided” a chronological treatment of the subject. With it, 
one may feel, she has abandoned a prime requisite of historical research; for 
no amount of interesting detail concerning individual officials and adminis- 
trative organs, when drawn from scattered documents of four centuries, can 
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be fitted into a convincing picture. And Miss Lobel fails to provide even a 
critical introduction to her principal sources. 

Under such circumstances it is not surprising that her first and third chap- 
ters lack clear objectives. How can we understand the struggle for munici- 
pal independence at Bury St. Edmund’s until we understand the contem- 
porary evolution of its municipal institutions? And how can the origin of 
the borough be explained without first explaining what the borough was? 
Are we dealing with a place name, a piece of land, a fortification, or a group 
of men? The reader is left bewildered by a plethora of half-suggested 
origins: ¢. g., a royal vill, a jurisdictional immunity, a walled burh, an admin- 
istrative center with mint and market, an urban settlement, and a privileged 
community of burgesses. 

The confusion is the more regrettable because it prevents any lucid ex- 
planation of the town’s physical growth. The prominent features of that 
expansion may be detected even from the materials cited by Miss Lobel: 
(x) a-great abbey with manorial estates; (2) an Anglo-Saxon burh of the 
primitive type;! (3) a remarkable influx of settlers, principally mercantile, 
under the first Norman abbot; and (4) the consequent delimitation of a 
borough in the later sense of the word—a community of free inhabitants 
from which the modern town is sprung. But Miss Lobel can imagine (p. 6) 
an eleventh-century Bury St. Edmund’s including, like that of today, 2900 
acres! 

Cornell University. CARL STEPHENSON. 


BOOKS OF MODERN HISTORY 


L’hégémonie européenne: période italo-espagnole. Par Herman VANDER 
Linven, professeur à l’Université de Liège. [Histoire du monde 
publiée sous la direction de M. E. Cavaignac, X.] (Paris: E. de 
Boccard. 1936. Pp. xi, 470. 40 fr.) 


Turre or four collaborate histories of the world are at present being 
published in France. The most important is entitled Peuples et civilisations 
and is put forth under the direction of Louis Halphen and Philippe Sagnac. 
Another is that to which the present volume belongs, and the evidences of 
haste and carelessness in its composition are such as to make one suspect that 
the series are running a desperate race for priority on the book market. 

Professor Vander Linden has made many valuable con:ributions to the 
history of his native land; he is also known to many readers on this side of 


1 In fairness to Miss Lobel, I must admit having overlooked the description of Bury 
St. Edmund’s as a burh in pre-Domesday charters (Borough and Town, p. 76, n. 8). The 
slip, however, does not affect my argument that the borough liberties were probably of 
Norman origin—an argument to which, as to my whole central thesis, Miss Lobel makes 
no reference; cf. her notes on pp. 12, 15. 
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the Atlantic as the joint author with Professor Charles de Lannoy of an excel- 
lent volume on Portuguese and Spanish colonization. But in the work that 
lies before us, which covers the period from the opening of the Italian Wars 
to the Age of Louis XIV, he is certainly not seen at his best. One feels 
throughout that he has been pressed, not only for lack of time but also for 
lack of space. He has been obliged to condense, and he has been so hurried 
in the process that he has been wholly unable to do himself justice. 

The best parts of the book are those which deal with the Netherlands 
and with Spain and her dependencies in the Old World and in the New; 
but even these are not free from blemish. Thus we read that “... le royaume: 
de Naples a été donné par Alphonse V d’Aragon à son fils naturel Alphonse, 
surnommé le Magnanime . . .” (p. 23), whereas the facts are that Alphonso 
V of Aragon was himself Alphonso the Magnanimous, and left Naples, 
at his death, to his illegitimate son Ferrante. On page 260 we are told that 
“à partir de 1559, Philippe II dirigea le gouvernement du fond de l’Escurial”: 
but the first stone of that edifice was not laid till 1563. Venezuela (p. 152) 
is placed in the viceroyalty of New Castile instead of in that of New Spain, , 
and the sentence that follows about captaincies general will not bear inspec- 
tion. In the pages on France and Germany there are numerous minor in- 
accuracies and several startling omissions. But it is in his treatment of Eng- 
land that Professor Vander Linden is most grievously at fault. He makes 
Henry VIII marry Catherine of Aragon before instead of after his accession 
(p.179); he calls him “protector” instead of “Defensor Fidei” (ibid.). Wyatt's 
rebellion is placed in February, 1558 (p. 225); the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada in 1587 (p. 291), and the death of Elizabeth in 1604 (p. 296). 
Francis Bacon was born in 1561 and not in 1563 as Professor Vander Linden 
has it (Ð. 449, n.), and he was not educated at Oxford, but at Cambridge. 
Worst of all is the account of the period from 1649 to 1660, which is dis- 
missed in three and one third pages, much of which is devoted to military 
and diplomatic affairs and to conquests beyond the seas. There is no clear 
distinction between the Commonwealth and the Protectorate, and the In- 
strument of Government is not even mentioned. There is no index, and the 
table of contents is so faulty as to be more of a hindrance than a help. Chap- 
ter VI of Book IV (pp. 392-400) does not appear there at all; chapter VII in 
the text (pp. 401-441) is labeled chapter VI in the table; a second chapter 
VII in the text (pp. 442-457) makes things come out square at the end. 

Every now and then one finds a little nugget, which shows what Pro- 
fessor Vander Linden can do when he is not under pressure. Such is the 
footnote to page 112, pointing out that Philip the Handsome and Joanna the 
Mad were married at the little town of Lierre near Antwerp, and not, as _ 
most historians—following Zurita—have thought, at Lille. (The story of 
the wedding is amusing, and may be read in detail in Lorenzo de Padilla’s 
Crónica de Felipe I in the Documentos inéditos para la Historia de España, 
VIT, 40-41, and more recently in L. Pfandl’s Johanna die Wahnsinnige, 
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pp. 51-52.) But flashes of this kind are distressingly rare. The moral seems 
to be that world histories of the type to which this belongs are the most dif- 
cult of all things to write—indeed next to impossible unless the author be 
granted adequate time and at least a reasonable amount of space. 

Harvard University. Rocer B. MERRIMAN. 


A History of Science, Technology, and Philosophy in the 16th and 
17th Centuries. By A. Wo xr, Professor and Senator, University of 
London, with the co-operation of Dr. F. DaNNEMaNN, Professor in 
the University of Bonn, and Mr. A. ARMITAGE, of University College, 
London. [History of Science Library, edited by Professor A. Wolf.] 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1935. Pp. xxvii, 692. $7.00.) 


Proressor Wolf’s reputation as a Spinozistic scholar and as a teacher of 
the method of science in the University of London caused this volume to be 
anticipated by all those interested in the history of ideas. No more intriguing 
period could have been chosen. The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
are cluttered with great names but these centuries are also associated with 
movements of vital historical significance. The least one can say is that 
Professor Wolf failed to avail himself of an opportunity. He eschewed the 
rich background of the Renaissance and the Reformation in favor of elab- 
orate technical detail (especially p. 150). He chose to qucte at length from 
sources—not always inaccessible (p. 345), rather than to integrate the revolu- 
tions of Copernicus and Newton with the greatest period of geographical 
discovery and expansion. He preferred to give a labored account of mechan- 
ical processes (pp. 71 ff.) rather than to correlate economic and social devel- 
opment with technological improvement. In short, Professor Wolf has 
given us merely another history of science. 

The book is divided into twenty-six chapters. The major emphasis is on 
the physical sciences which are distributed as follows: five chapters on as- 
tronomy, three on physics, and one each on mathematics, chemistry, geology, 
and meteorology. The discussion is fullest on astronomy but it is precisely 
in this field that the author is least convincing. Save for seven brief lines 
(p. 25) one is left ignorant of the meaning of the Copernican revolution 
and, no cogent reasons are assigned for the spread of its dectrines. The in- 
fluence of the discoveries of Copernicus on Bruno are briefly mentioned but 
nothing is said of the effect of a heliocentric theory on geographical science 
and subsequent discoveries. Newton’s impact on the contemporary mind is 
not discussed (p. 161, see per contra Carl Becker’s brief discussion, The Dec- 
laration of Independence, 1922, pp. 41 ff.) and one is just as mystified after 
having read it as before. 

The introduction to the chapter on mathematics (pp. 188-189) is one of 
the best in the book, but the rest is little more than a catalogue. The treat. 
ment of psychology, meteorology, and chemistry, although somewhat better, 
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hardly approaches the ideal set forth in the preface (to furnish “a new intel- 
lectual orientation”, p. xxvii). Those portions devoted to the natural and 
social sciences are the most lucid. The inclusion of technology is a whole- 
some innovation. Here again there is an excellent introduction (pp. 450-453) 
and one cannot but regret that it is so brief. One still wonders—and this is 
true in the chapters on scientific academies and scientific instruments—what 
bearing technology hac on life and thought in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

The rigidity of a topical treatment mars the whole book and destroys 
what little attempt the author makes at correlation. He constantly refers to 
later chapters lest he should be caught treating Newton as an astronomer 
and a mathematician in the same division of the book. This is often carried 
to extremes. Hobbes, Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, and Leibnitz are first 
treated in a chapter on psychology and later as philosophers. It would 
have added immeasurably to the clarity of the discussion if they had been 
treated in a single chapter (see the discussion of Descartes, p. 567). The 
large result is that persons and events are torn from their context in order to 
serve a topical consistency. It was hoped, too, that Professor Wolf’s extensive 
knowledge of the philosophy of this period would find its way into the 
volume. 

The index leaves much to be desired and this reviewer cannot agree with 
the author that a bibliography was unnecessary. The difficulty of finding 
an exact citation for a specific statement could have been obviated by foot- 
notes. The book is beautifully printed and there are 316 excellent illustra- 
tions. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. Bert JaMEs LoEWENBERG. 


Bibliography of Economics, 1751-1775. By Henry Hices, C. B. [Pre- 
pared for the British Academy.] (Cambridge: University Press; 
New York: Macmillan Company. 1935. Pp. xxii, 742. $11.00.) 


Tuss is the first installment of what promises to be a monumental work, 
for it is proposed to continue the bibliography both forward and backward. 
The particular period, 1751-1775, seems to have been chosen because it 
“marks the dawn of economic science” (p. ix) and was one of great intellec- 

\tual ferment. In this quarter century are to be found not merely the begin- 
nings of the agricultural and the industrial revolutions which transformed 
. so completely English economic and social life, but also a great number of 
brilliant writers who revolutionized thinking along many lines. This period 
witnessed in France the publication of Diderot and D’Alembert’s great Ency- 
clopédie, the rise of the school of Physiocrats, and the establishment of sev- 
eral economic journals, in Italy the endowment of the first chair of political 
economy, and in England the appearance of a whole galaxy of writers, from 
the learned Malachy Postlethwayt to Adam Smith. During this quarter cen- 
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tury the colonial empire of Great Britain was consolidated, the French were 
driven from India and Canada, and the American colonies had not yet been 
lost. Brilliant though the achievements were, they brought in their train 
troublesome problems—of agricultural and industrial readjustment, of pau- 
perism and charity, of colonial administration, and of taxation and public 
debt. These give the key to the literature of the period. 

The arrangement of the bibliography is both chronological and topical. 
In each year from 1751 to 1775 inclusive the publications are arranged under 
the following topics: general economics, agriculture (inc_uding the extrac- 
tive industries), shipping, manufactures, commerce, colonies, finance, trans- 
port, social conditions, topography, and miscellaneous. The pressure of par- 
ticularly exigent problems and the shift in public interest is well illustrated 
by the fluctuations in the number of items included under each of these 
heads from year to year. Thus, in 1751 finance contains the most entries, 
but in 1775 colonies is the topic of most absorbing interest and far outruns 
all the others. The economic history of Great Britain is epitomized in these 
bibliographical records. 

_ The scope of the work is not altogether clear. The pretace states that “it 
includes such works, known to exist... as are deemed . . . of sufficient eco- 
nomic interest to justify their inclusion”. It is not confined to items appear- 
ing in Great Britain, but includes also some works pub-ished in France, 
Italy, and the American colonies. The list of the last group is extremely 
small, and one wonders if it might not profitably have been enlarged. The 
authorship of one of the most valuable works on colonial conditions—A mer- 
ican Husbandry—published anonymously, is ascribed, wrongly it seems to 
the reviewer, to Arthur Young. It is doubtful if Young ever visited America, 
and there is strong probability that this study was the work of Dr. John 
Mitchell, an English physician and naturalist, who lived for some time in 
Virginia. 

The bibliography has been edited by Mr. Henry Higgs, whose definitive 
study of The Physiocrats prepared him uniquely for codifying the literature 
of this period. He has placed all scholars in his debt by his careful and 
scholarly work. 

The University of Illinots. E. L. Bocarr. 


Edward Pellew, Viscount Exmouth, Admiral of the Red. By C. Norrx- 
COTE Parkinson, Sometime Exhibitioner of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. (London: Methuen and Company. 1934. Pp. viii, 478. 
155.) 

Arped by the family papers previously inaccessible, Mr. Parkinson has 
written a new life of this neglected figure. Lord Exmouth entered the navy 
in 1770, and was active in its service for over half a century. According to 
Mr. Parkinson, “Far more truly than Nelson, he was the iceal sea-officer of 
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his age.” Pellew’s first biographer, Edward Osler, a century ago described 
him as the young hero, struggling successfully against adversity and becom- 
ing both an admiral and a viscount. 

~ Pellew’s first real opportunity came when he joined Burgoyne’s expedi- 
tion to Canada. The author suggests that if the British had driven Arnold 
from Lake Champlain during the autumn of 1776, Burgoyne might have 
found his way southward the next year without Howe’s assistance. Pellew 
personally was so successful that he was promoted upon his return to Eng- 
land. The next fifteen years he worked his way upward. He was especially 
active from the beginning of the French war in 1793, being mainly engaged 
in the Channel or in blockading the French coast. Just before Trafalgar he 
went to the East Indies, enly to discover that as a result of a political intrigue 
the more important area there had been assigned to another. In the ensuing 
controversy he was unquestionably insubordinate but escaped punishment. 
He was next stationed in the Mediterranean, but with the advent of peace 
he was sent to negotiate with the Barbary States., Later still he successfully 
bombarded Algiers. Although he was in none of the greater battles of the 
period, his career, nevertheless, furnishes a cross section of the history of the 
British navy. 

The author fails to show the relation of Pellew’s work to the main military 
and diplomatic developments. He was active in putting down the naval 
mutinies of 1797, but there is no real attempt to explain or describe them; this 
is the period of Nelson and the Continental System, but both are practically 
ignored. We gain no adequate idea of the naval war as a whole, nor of 
naval administration, strategy, or tactics. This is due, perhaps, to the author’s 
failure to utilize the manuscript resources of the Public Record Office and 
the Archives de la Marine. The book is unduly long. Many letters might 
have been briefly paraphrased, and the irrelevant portions of others omitted. 
We do gain, however, a clear idea of what was behind the life of a naval of- 
-ficer, of his dependence upon the patronage of important politicians or 
naval officers for promotion, and of the consequent jealousies among naval 
officers; we learn, moreover, how large a role prize money played in their 
lives. The capture of one vessel in the East Indies netted Pellew £26,000. 
Few navy men can have been more guilty of the prevailing nepotism. At one 
time Exmouth had a brother, two sons, and a son-in-law in the service! 

The story is impartially told, and the work is very free from errors. 
Three statements, however, will certainly be questioned: “His [Pitt’s] 
resignation of the premiership was not due to a Parliamentary defeat, but to 
the King’s refusal to act dishonourably” (p. 303). “Of this [British colonial ] 
population the most important section was the Nonconformist peasantry of 
New England. ... The states which form it were then purely agricultural 
in character and Presbyterian for the most part in religion. Their popula- 
tion was engaged in raising food and in selling their surplus produce to 
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pirates” (p. 13). Indian fighting on the New England frontier was “best 
understood by certain of the Presbyterian Irish” (p. 17). 
Indiana University. WILLIAM THomas MORGAN. 


Condorcet and the Rise of Liberalism. By J. SauwyNn Scuariro. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1934. Pp. 311. $4.00.) 


ProFessor Schapiro has written a clear and succinct account of Condor- 
cet’s life. But the book is much more than a biography. It is a study in the 
history of ideas. The facts of Condorcet’s career were pretty well estab- 
lished in the works of Cahen and Allengry, though Mlle. Delsaux’s Con- 
dorcet journaliste (1931) showed that new work was possible on special phases 
of his life. Professor Schapiro has not written à work of research, but 
rather a judicious appraisal of a man already well known. He makes no at- 
tempt to idealize the last of the philosophes. Condorcet appears as a kindly 
reformer not wholly free from the jealousies and inhibitions perhaps inev- 
itably associated with the reforming temperament. In the field of intellectual 
history, Professor Schapiro has again done a work of synthesis rather than of 
research. He fits Condorcet into an admirably designed picture of the 
France of the great Encyclopedia. Chapter II on “The Social and Economic 
Transformation of France during the Eighteenth Century” is an excellent 
summing up of scholarly work of several generations. If one compares 
Professor Schapiro’s attitude with the fundamental assumptions of a book 
like E. A. Lowell’s Eve of the French Revolution, one can see clearly how 
the eighteenth century in France has grown for us more complex, more 
filled with lights and shades, more real, than it was after Taine and Aulard 
had finished with it. Professor Schapiro’s concluding chap-er on Liberalism 
is a temperate, almost chastened, reassertion of the liberal faith so uncom- 
promisingly held by Condorcet and his peers. 

Two critical remarks suggest themselves. One, of minor importance, 
concerns the statement that Condorcet was “in respect te England as the’ 
Promised Land . . . a heretic among the philosophes” (p. 223). But surely 
the second generation of philosophes—those maturing after 1750—were on 
the whole quite firmly anti-English? Rousseau thought the English free 
only every seven years, and Diderot and Holbach had a definite dislike for 
England. Condorcet was by no means unique in this respect. More serious 
is the possibility that Professor Schapiro, along with almost everyone else 
who has commented on Condorcet, and especially on his Esquisse, has exag- 
gerated the extent to which he was a pure déologue. “Althcugh Condorcet”, 
he writes, “had an idea of social progress, he did not have a clear idea of 
social evolution .... In discussing political, social, and economic changes 
Condorcet did not explain their relation to the new ideas that came with 
these changes” (pp. 264-265). Yet if one reads the fragments of more de- 
_ tailed history of certain of the epochs which accompany the Esquisse, one is 
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inclined to feel that Condorcet is groping for an explanation of social change 
not to be expressed as purely the work of Right Reason. The reviewer owes 
to one of his students, Mr. Oscar Handlin, the suggestion that Condorcet's 
insistence on the way the tools, trade, agriculture, institutions, religion of a 
given epoch set a limit to the work of ideas is at least a recognition of the -role 
of environment in human evolution, if not a partial anticipation of the “chal- 
lenge-and-response” formula of Mr. A. J. Toynbee. Condorcet certainly is 
aware of the necessity of explaining how one epoch develops out of another, 
and he certainly does not always explain that development in purely intellec- 
tual terms—witness the transition from the fifth epoch to the sixth. 
Harvard University. CRANE BRINTON. 


ł 


Les Massacres de Septembre. Par Pierre Caron, conservateur des 
Archives modernes aux Archives nationales. (Paris: Maison du 
Livre Français. 1935. Pp. xlix, 559. 80 fr.) | 


Tuis work is not a narrative history of the September Massacres, but, 
rather, a critical examination of the facts, traditions, and legends which lie 
at the basis of any possible account. Incidentally it offers an appraisement 
of what pass for the essential “sources”, with critical comments also upon 
authors who have dealt with the subject. M. Caron tells us that this inquiry 
has been before his mind for the past fifteen years, while he has been engaged 
upon his professional tasks at the National Archives, especially the prepara- 
tion of such inventories as that of the papers of the Comité de Sûreté gé- 
nérale, which has necessitated the opening of many cartons in different mod- 
ern series, and so has brought to his attention documents hitherto unnoted. 
The author’s object has been “à essayer de savoir et de comprendre, puis 
de faire savoir et comprendre: rien de plus .. .”. He imagines—not without 
some reason—that certain of his readers will be astonished to discover no 
suggestion of indignation over what took place. He explains that he is 
not a moralist, and adds: “Ce charnier ne sent d’ailleurs plus mauvais que 
tant d’autres. Et l'historien doit avoir l’odorat solide.” If any reader, as he 
contemplates once more the “faits”, finds that he has not this desirable 
“odorat solide”, he may“be reassured, for he will perceive accents of shock 
here and there even in the expressions of M. Caron himself. While in gen- 
eral M. Caron appears to think that the massacres had the aspect of orderly , 
executions, he does remark that “dans l'ivresse de la tuerie, ont pu être com- 
mis d’inqualifiables excès”, and does say of the movement as a whole, “Bref, 
le mécanisme classique du crime de foule”. 

It is in a special introduction, arranged in ror numbered paragraphs, that 
the sources as well as the works of previous writers are examined, commonly 
one item per paragraph. We are constantly reminded that “eyewitnesses” 
have often testified to what they did not see and that they may have been in 
such a mental state as to see nothing exactly. For example, the Abbé Sicard 
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“w a certainement eu ni lenvie de se faire voir ni les moyens de voir, et 
qu'en conséquence, selon toute apparence, telles ou telles de ses assertions 
les plus souvent reproduites ne font qu’enregistrer des on-dit, ou même des 
racontars absurdes”. Moreover, Sicard’s account was written three years 
later when he was filled, quite naturally, with the spirit of vengeance. Sim- 
ilarly, of Maton de la Varenne, M. Caron writes, “Maton a vu beaucoup, a 
vu trop pour un homme enfermé .. .”. Of later writers, like Granier de 
Cassagnac and Mortimer-Ternaux, who must be consulted constantly be- 
cause they saw and often copied documents which disappeared in the fires of 
the Commune of 1871, he is equally direct in his statements. His entire good 
faith, however, is illustrated by his treatment of Taine, for while criticizing 
Taine’s point of view he credits him with having marked out the dominant 
traits of the revolutionary movement immediately following August 10, and 
particularly the murderous epidemic which had spread over certain sections 
of France even before the great outbreak in Paris. Acceptiag the soundness 
of Taine’s idea, M. Caron has devoted his Part IV to a study of these 
analogous events in the departments from July to October, 1792. It should 
be added that the critical study of sources and writings summarized in the 
introduction is supplemented on almost every page of the whole work with 
abundant notes. This makes the volume indispensable to zny serious study 
of the subject. 

The bulk of the work is made up of Parts II and III, “<tudes des faits” 
and “Recherches des responsabilités”. Students of the Revolution, whose 


minds have inevitably been occupied by many of these prcblems, will find 


themselves drawn on by deepening interest from one chapter to another of 
the whole 350 pages. The penetrating intelligence with which every imag- 
inable line of inquiry has Leen pursued in order to comple-e the dossier of 
each alleged fact increases the reader’s confidence as he proceeds. As illus- 
trations one may select the treatment (pp. 15-26) of the question whether the 
prisons were abnormally full on September 2, or the role of tae general coun- 
cil of the Commune (pp. 264-283) during the whole affair. Again, after ex- 
amining all the evidence for incidents long regarded as established and in- 
corporated as essential elements of the story, M. Caron often remarks that 
the basis for any conclusion is inadequate. For example, oZ the facts com- 


monly adduced in support of the thesis of administrative organization of the - 


massacres he says: 


Tout cela est peu consistant. Quelques-uns des faits allégués sont insig- 
nifiants. D’une documentation pauvre on tire des présomptions entachées 
d’exagération ou de déformation; de preuve, aucune. 


When M. Caron does reach positive conclusions, they are cautiously discrim- 
inating. To illustrate, at the close of a long discussion of Danton’s relation 
to the event he remarks that Danton’s silence on Septembe: 2 and 3 indi- 
cates not “une protestation muette, mais un assentiment”. 


» 
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Assentiment de coeur? Pas précisément. Danton était certainement capable 
d'humanité, et nous n’avons pas de raison de penser qu’il aimat le sang pour 
le sang. Assentiment de tête? Plutôt. Comme il l’a laissé entendre à la 
Convention, la froide raison lui montrait l’inanité d’une tentative de lutte 
contre le flot populaire. . .. 


From the general impression that the author declines to conclude when 
the basis of proved facts is inadequate some readers may wish to point out at 
least one exception. This comes in Part V, entitled “Les facteurs de Pacte”, 
which states the judgments he has reached upon the principal phases of the 
event, and is section V on “La notion de justice populaire en 1792”, and 
especially the idea that the people of Paris had taken over the right of “jus- 
tice retenue”, which had belonged to the monarchy. The theory is ingen- 
ious, but the reader may feel that once it has been suggested to the author by 
some of the evidence, the rest of the evidence is interpreted according to this 
particular hypothesis. The whole passage has too much the tone of an argu- 
ment. With other judgments of the concluding part, especially the close re- 
lation between the dangers of war and invasion and the lynching mood, 
everyone will be in agreement. After all, as remarked at first, the unique 
value of this work is its critical sifting of evidence concerning perhaps the 
greatest tragedy of the Revolution. 

The Library of Congress. Henry E. Bourne. 


The Armies of the First French Republic and the Rise of the Marshals 
of Napoleon I. By the late Colonel Ramsay Weston Purpps, formerly 
of the Royal Artillery. Volume IV, The Army of Italy, 1796 to 1797, 
Paris and the Army of the Interior, 1792 to 1797, and the Coup d'État 
of Fructidor, September, 1797. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1935. Pp. xii, 325. $6.00.) - 


WHEN a note to the preface of the third volume of Colonel Ramsay 
Phipps’s study of the armies of the First Republic announced that his son, 
Colonel Charles Phipps, who had prepared the third volume for publication 
after his father’s death, had himself died before its appearance in print, one 
woncered whether his announced intention, to prepare another volume 
covering the history of the Armée d'Italie and the coup d'état of Fructidor 
from the material left by his father, would ever be carried through by his 
literary executors. The intimate understanding of the mind and purpose of 
an author necessary to complete his unfinished work is so rare that it is 
seldom that more than one person can be found adequate to the task. 

It is therefore a pleasant surprise to witness the completion of the fourth 
volume by Elizabeth Sandars, the granddaughter of Colonel Ramsay Phipps. 
It is much to her credit that, under her handling, the story has lost none of 
its interest or excellence. So often, in the hands of a literary executor, an 
account may retain its nominal direction but undergo subtle changes that 
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deprive it of much of its original favor and value. In this case, however, 
the original purpose of treating the history of the armies of the First Repub- 
lic as the school for the future marshals of Napoleon has been kept clearly 
in mind. If anything, the reader is more aware of that intent in this volume 
than in the previous ones, although this may be attributed to the fact that 
so many of the future marshals participated in the campa_gn of 1796-1797. 
But much of the credit for the vivid impression the reader retains of Masséna, 
Augereau, Berthier, Brune, and others must be given to the skillful handling 
of the material. 

The excellence of the study of the Italian campaign is not confined, how- 
ever, to the characterizations of Napoleon’s lieutenants. There is much good 
sense on the campaign itself, particularly in the insistence upon the peril of 
Bonaparte’s operations and upon the degree to which his success depended 
upon the mistakes of his adversaries, a fact he himself understood but which 
has sometimes been forgotten by those who think of him only as the child 
of destiny. 

The closing chapters upon Paris in war time, includirg fairly full ac- 
counts of the insurrection of Vendémiare and the coup d’état of Fructidor, 
are interesting and valuable, although perhaps a little less clearly written than 
the chapters on the Italian campaign. 

It is unavoidable, in a study that has gone through so many hands be- 
fore publication, that there should be a few uncertainties of touch. One can- 
not help remarking the number of occasions upon which “I presume” is 
substituted for certain knowledge of the whereabouts of a given individual. 
But, in view of all the circumstances, these hesitations are surprisingly few 
and perhaps wisely presented as such instead of glossed over. A few uncer- 
tainties of this sort do not detract seriously from a merit that is so marked 
that one looks forward expectantly to the account of the armies of 1798-1799 
and the coup d'état of Brumaire that is tentatively promised. 

Swarthmore College. TROYER S. ANDERSON. 


Gladstone's Foreign Policy. By PauL Kwnapiunp, Professor of History 
in the University of Wisconsin. (New York: Harpe: and Brothers. 
1935. Pp. xviii, 303. $2.50.) 

Tuis is an excellent analysis and a warm defense of Gladstone’s foreign 
policy. It was that of “the good neighbor”, pacifistic in tone, nonaggressive — 
in fact, but not negligent of British interests. 

Gladstone’s major thought was for Ireland and British domestic prob- 
lems, and under ordinary circumstances international affairs were left to his 
three Whig foreign secretaries, Lords Clarendon, Granville, and Rosebery. 
Nevertheless in all major decisions Gladstone participated actively, such as 
those which concerned the Alabama claims, the relations of the British gov- 
ernment to the two belligerents in the Franco-Prussian War, the Afghan 
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frontier, the occupation of Egypt, British diplomacy in South Africa, nego- . 
tiations with Bismarck in regard to German colonial expansion, and the 
proclarñation of a protectorate over Uganda. 

Only a most captious critic could find fault with Gladstonian diplomacy 
in 1870-1871. He succeeded then in protecting Belgium; and he did all that 
mortal man could do to preserve peace in Europe. In regard, however, to 
those international questions which arose during the second ministry it is a 
different matter. Gladstone inherited a bad situation from Disraeli in the 
Near East, in Egypt, and in South Africa. From the standpoint of the 
author he treated it with consummate skill; but from that of the reviewer the 
policies of the prime minister in those regions are open to criticism. 

Thus, in regard to the Treaty of Berlin, Britain had assumed responsibil- 
ities for the preservation of order within the confines of the Turkish Empire 
whick Gladstone was unwilling to fulfill; but he was also unwilling to sur- 
render Cyprus, booty obtained by his predecessor. So likewise in Egypt. 
Disraeli, not Gladstone, had involved England here. The latter struggled 
long, determinedly, and successfully against the declaration of a protectorate 
over that country. He refused to see that occupation involved a virtual 
protectorate, irrespective of legal words. It would have been more logical 
had Gladstone either followed his friend John Bright in this matter and not 
have intervened at all by force of arms, or else have acknowledged what 
was a fact. Once force was used, the country occupied, the responsibility was 
England’s. | 

There are very few errors in this book, but one noticeable one may be 
found in regard to the Transvaal. “They gave the Transvaal Boers what 
they wanted ...”, writes Professor Knaplund (p. 89) of Gladstone’s settle- 
ment of the Majuba Hill defeat. What, of course, the Boers wanted was 
complete independence. They were highly dissatisfied with the Conven- 
tion of Pretoria (1881) and pressed for a new one in which the hated British 
suzerainty would not be asserted.’ In 1884 they won a partial victory in the 
Convention of Lordon. There was in it no mention of suzerainty; but 
since the new agreement contained no preamble the British at the end of the 
century were able.to maintain that suzerainty still continued since its asser- 
tion in the preamble of the first convention had never been repudiated. 

Granting that this question was merely a lawyer’s quarrel, it is nonethe- 
less indicative of a certain weakness in Gladstone’s foreign policy. That 
British statesman was given to circumlocution, to cloudy and to somewhat 
ambiguous courses. Despite pacific intent this weakness was a contributing 
factor in bringing about the Boer War. If Disraeli’s imperialism compelled 
Gladstone to intervene against his will in Afghanistan, Egypt, the Sudan, 
and in South Africa it should also in all fairness be conceded that Glad- 
stone’s temporizing and uncertainty in his Transvaal diplomacy (1881-1884) 
was in some measure responsible for the Boer War (1899-1902). 

Princeton University. Wa rer PHezps HALL. 
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Before the War: Studies in Diplomacy. By G. P. Goocn, D. Litt., 
F. B. A. Volume I, The Grouping of the Power:. (London and 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1926. Pp. viii, 438. 


$4.00.) 


Mr. Gooch has been recognized as the foremost English writer on prewar 
diplomacy since his History of Modern Europe, 1878-1919 was published in 
1923. But of recent years he has been so engaged as one of the editors of 
British Documents on the Origins of the War that he himse f has contributed 
little to the thorny theme except the useful Recent Revelations of European 
Diplomacy, in which the principal books published since the close of the war 
are reviewed and analyzed. Now that his editorial labors are nearly finished, 
he begins the publication of a full-dress study of the years 1898-1914. In- 
asmuch, however, as the chronological development of these years has al- 
ready been traced by numerous writers in many lands, Mr. Gooch has elected 
to follow the careers and analyze the politics of the principal statesmen, se- 
lecting two from each of the five great powersi In this first volume Lans- 
downe, Delcassé, Bülow, Izvolski, and Aehrenthal are port-ayed; “a second 
and concluding volume, it is hoped, will appear in two or three years, con- 
taining studies of Grey, Poincaré, Bethmann Hollweg, Sazonov and Berch- 
told” (p. vi). If no Italian is included, it is partly because no Italian docu- 
ments have been published, partly because no Italian diplomatist can be said 
to have counted for much during these years. Except for a few pages de- 
voted to the last years of Aehrenthal, the story told ends with 1910 when 
Izvolski was appointed ambassador in Paris and “the grouping of the pow- 
ers” had become apparent. 

Opinions will probably differ as to the success of the “personal” approach 
made by Mr. Gooch. Certainly it is convenient to be able to follow the policy 
of any foreign minister for his entire period of office, and to measure the 
five statesmen against each other. Also we are able to see the various inci- 
dents and the several crises from the point of view of each side; nor is the 
repetition which this method involves necessarily objectionable. Neverthe- 
less the plan as here worked out is not free from disadvantage. Thus the 
history of the Entente cordiale has to be pursued in two chapters. For the 
study of Lansdowne gives the details of the negotiations concerning Egypt, 
which was of primary interest to Great Britain, while the corresponding 
negotiations over Morocco, where France was primarily concerned, are set 
forth in the account of Delcassé. Or again, the quarrel between Izvolski and 
Aehrenthal over Bosnia is not fully presented in the study of either man. 
Mr. Gooch is very skillful in selecting the facts pertinent to an understand- 
ing of the statesman he is analyzing; but precisely because he reduces his 
repetition to a minimum, the reader does not obtain a complete picture ex- 
cept by shifting from one statesman to another. If more than two powers 
are involved, as in the Morocco crisis of 1905, the problem is even greater. 
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The essays are described as “studies in diplomacy”, and Mr. Gooch con- 
fines himself to the exchanges between governments, which are recorded in 
great fullness and with encyclopedic knowledge. Those acquainted with 
the great collections of diplomatic documents will appreciate how keenly 
these materials have been combed for obscure points and telling quotations; 
at the same time the innumerable memoirs have been searched for illumina- 
tion of the documents. Nothing essential has been omitted; the perspective 
is admirable, the tone moderate and fair, the style clear. What Mr. Gooch 
has done need not be done again, for he refuses to classify his statesmen into 
saints and sinners and gives vent to no moral indignation. Only a purblind 
Frenchman or an obstinate German could object to the picture here drawn 
of Delcassé or Bülow. 

Some readers will probably feel that Mr. Gooch confines himself too 
closely to the diplomatic game. True, he refers from time to time to eco- 
nomic forces or public opinion or the machinations of the press, but he, so 
to speak, takes them for granted, and he does not attempt to penetrate be- 
neath the surface. Internal politics are but casually considered. Of course 
an author is always entitled to delimit his subject and Mr. Gooch has delib- 
erately restricted himself to diplomacy. Nevertheless the impression is often 
left that the diplomatists were automata acting in vacuo. It is to be hoped 
that some day Mr. Gooch will apply his great knowledge to an examination 
of the underlying forces of diplomacy, their ramifications and their interac- 
tions, | 

Lansdowne, who in most writings is usually overshadowed by his pred- 
ecessor Salisbury and his successor Grey, receives full justice from Mr. 
Gooch. “By his breadth of conception, his firmness, his conciliatory temper, 
his skilful technique, he had won high rank among British Foreign Secre- 
taries. . . . He had taken the helm at a moment when Great Britain was 
morally no less than politically isolated. . .. When he laid down his burden, 
the position of the country appeared far safer and stronger” (p. 86). On 
his first great achievement, the Anglo-Japanese alliance, Mr. Gooch writes: 
“The treaty rendered a Russo-Japanese conflict more likely, a general con- 
flict more unlikely” (p. 22); and: “The Foreign Secretary had made no real 
attempt at Tokio to avert the war, and when it came, made no attempt to 
end it” (p. 75). The entente with France was “an immense achievement”, 
but “not an unalloyed gain”, for “the price of partnership with a great Power 
is entanglement in its feuds” (p. 63). 

Of Delcassé Mr. Gooch is more critical. Though “it is unjust to ignore 
his historic achievements”, for the reconciliation of France with Italy and 
England “changed the face of Europe”, “no statesman of the Third Repub- 
lic made a grosser miscalculation” when he attempted to ignore Germany 
in Morocco (pp. 182-183). On the day of his resignation, as is well known, 
Delcassé declared that Great Britain had offered an alliance to France, “and 
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he reiterated the statement to the end of his life” (p. 58). There is no trace 
of this in any British document, and “where [the offer] came from remains 
unknown to this day” (p. 60). Mr. Gooch is not convinced by the recently 
published French evidence (Documents diplomatiques frangais, 2° série, 
tome VI), which merely shows that “Cambon and Delcassé read into [ Lans- 
downe’s] words more than he had intended to convey” (p. 57). “Cambon 
believed that an alliance was in sight, and Delcassé shared his opinion”; 
actually all that Lansdowne had proposed was “‘continucus consultation” 
(p. 176). The documents support this contention. Whetker Cambon gen- 
uinely misunderstood Lansdowne or whether there is still something unre- 
vealed, therefore, remains a mystery. 

On Bülow the verdict is that passed by practically all writers outside and 
a good many inside Germany. “The position of Germany was undubitably 
weaker in 1909 than in 1897, and even a successor wiser than himself would 
have been unable to repair the mischief that he had wrought or failed to 
prevent” (p. 283). Though “seriously handicapped by tke blazing indis- 
cretions of his master, the enfant terrible of Europe, and by the stark in- 
transigence of Tirpitz”, Bülow’s “clumsy handling of England and France 
was mainly responsible for the increasing isolation of which his country- 
men complained”. Mr. Gooch’s sober narrative must convince even those 
who admired the prince-chancellor’s charm and versatility that he lacked 
both character and convictions and that his policy was opportunist, short- 
sighted, and unreliable. His “brilliant and malicious memoirs” (p. 282) 
did his reputation more harm than good. 

Yet severe as is his judgment on Bülow, Mr. Gooch’s opinion of Izvolski 
is far lower. Izvolski began well by liquidating the Far Eastern situation 
and negotiating the convention with Great Britain. He also managed to 
keep on good terms with Germany and to maintain the Balkan entente with 
Austria. “Had he died in the autumn of 1907, history would have judged 
that a statesman of front rank had been lost to the world” (p. 306). But 
from 1908 onwards he steadily deteriorated. After Aehrenthal’s shabby pro- 
cedure in obtaining the concession for the Sanjak railway, :t was astonish- 
ing that Izvolski should have left Buchlau without some azreed record of 
the conversations between himself and the Austrian minister. “If Aehren- 
thal was as unscrupulous as his rival alleged, Izvolsky was a dupe without 
the excuse of a novice. . . . The chastisement for his inadvertence was exces- 
sive but by no means wholly undeserved” {p. 363). It may te that his early 
successes went to his head, for he was vain, affected, and g-eedy (pp. 291- 
292). Unlike Delcassé, who went down with his flag flying, Izvolski con- 
demned himself to ignominious surrender. “Henceforth he was a man with 
a grievance and something of a bore” (p. 363). - But in Mr. Gooch’s opinion 
the influence which he exerted on Russian policy after he became ambassador 
in Paris “has been exaggerated”. 
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. Of the quintet Aehrenthal was the most striking figure, for he came 


nearer dominating Europe than any statesman since Bismarck. Unfortu- 
nately he earned a reputation for devious dealing (pp. 402, 423) which he 
never entirely lived down. Furthermore, “Aehrenthal possessed courage in 
plenty, but he was singularly lacking in judgment and tact” (p. 383). His 
calculations over the annexation of Bosnia were upset by the course of events, 
and while this was “an outstanding achievement”, it “raised more problems 
than it solved” (p. 437). So, while “there is no evidence that he was ever 
compelled, like some of his German colleagues, to adopt a course which 
he disapproved or to abandon a course which he desired to steer”, and while 
he restored the position of Austria in Europe, his work was in vain. “The 
loosely knit European structure was too fragile to bear such shocks as the 
annexation of Bosnia.” After 1909 Aehrenthal was for peace and the status 
quo, like Bismarck after 1871 (p. 415), but he set in motion forces which 
were to bring his beloved Hapsburg state to the ground within a decade. “He 
grasped at the shadow and missed the substance. Herein lies the tragedy of 
his career.” 

Tragedy is perhaps the word to be applied to all the statesmen here dis- 
cussed, except Lansdowne. “All of them were men of ability; none of them 
were supermen.... All played the same game of Machtpolitik with different 
degrees of skill and success. Nobody dreamed of renouncing war as an in- 
strument of national policy, and the rattle of the sword was never far away; 
for Europe was nothing but a geographical expression, and there were no 
recognized rules of the game. The haunting dangers of international anarchy 
were seldom envisaged, and no sustained attempt to remove them was 
made” (p. vi). In conclusion, it may be said that if Mr. Gooch discovers no 
new facts or adduces no new interpretations, his thoroughness and his objec- 
tivity should compel general acceptance of his conclusions. 

The University of Chicago. BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT. 


British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914. Edited by 
G. P. Goocn, D.Litt., F.B.A., and Haron Tempertey, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
Volume IX, The Balkan Wars, Part Il, The League and Turkey. 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office; New York: British Library of 
Information. 1934. Pp. c, 1190. $4.65.) 

THE 1259 documents in this volume relate to the quarrels over the 
division of the Turkish carcass after the unexpectedly victorious attack of 
the Balkan Allies in October, 1912: Albania, Macedonia, Thrace, the Aegean 
Islands, and even Constantinople itself. The bitter disputes over a Serbian 
port on the Adriatic, Dibra and Djakova, and Scutari, as is well known, 
nearly involved the great powers in war, while the rival claims to Mace- 
donia, Salonica, and Silistria did actually bring on a fratricidal conflict, 
initiated by Bulgarian treachery, among the Balkan states themselves. With 
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these British documents, which complement the German, French, Austrian, 
Russian (Siebert-Benckendorff) documentary publications, historians now 
have at their disposal for the war months of 1912-1913 the most complete 
diplomatic material for any period of history. 

The establishment, at the suggestion of Sir Edward Grey, of a Con- 
ference of Ambassadors “to get rid of the difficulties between the Great 
Powers” (p. 207), which held sessions in London from December, rg12, to 
August 11 of the following year, brought about a real Cencert of Europe. — 
Under Sir Edward’s skillful guidance and with the hearty co-operation of 
Germany, it succeeded in localizing the conflict and in preserving peace 
among the great powers. Its daily difficulties and methods of procedure can 
now be followed in the greatest detail. Its success made a deep impression 
on Sir Edward Grey, as he has recorded in his memoirs, and explains his 
suggestion for a similar conference in the crisis of July, 1914. 

The cause of the Balkan Wars was of course the alliance of Serbia and 
Bulgaria, of which the full text and other pertinent documents are given 
in an appendix and of which Sir Henry Baxe-[ronside gave a remarkably 
full and accurate account in his dispatch from Sofia of January 6, 1913 
(pp. 360-368). “Now that the fat is in the fire”, wrote Sir George Buchanan 
five days after the war broke out, “one is inclined to ask who placed it - 
there. .. . Russia as the prompter if not the actual creator of that alliance 
naturally incurs considerable responsibility”, though Sazorov declared not 
very truthfully to him that “the Russian Government had taken no part in 
the drafting of the Treaty and had only seen the text whea it was already 
parafé” (p. 33). ' 

One of England’s many fears was that “an attack by Christian Powers on 
Turkey will create a good deal of trouble” among England’s Moslem sub- 
jects in India and elsewhere, “and I daresay we shall be reproached for not 
having put our foot down and averted the conflict” (p. 7, cf. also pp. 28, 
45, 977). Another worry was jealousy of Italy’s keeping a naval foothold in 
the Eastern Mediterranean through the retention of the Docecanese and the 
Aegean Islands. The most serious preoccupation, however, next to the pre- 
venting of a conflict among the great powers themselves, was the preservation 
of the entente with Russia. As Sir Arthur Nicolson wrote: “It would indeed 
be most disastrous were a serious breach to be made in the good under- 
standing with Russia. I do not disguise from myself that this understanding 
is of more vital interest to us than it is to Russia, though of course it is not 
necessary to let them know this. Were our ways to part we should be in a 
most awkward and difficult position, as Russia would then have a perfectly 
free hand to do what she liked in the Mid and Far East... . Again, we 
could not, were we to break off from Russia, maintain our relations with 
France on the same intimate and amicable footing as that on which they 
at present exist, and we should in fact be isolated and have to become the 
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subservient friend of Germany” (p. 45); Russian “friendship is really of 
more importance to us than that of France” (p. 709; cf. also pp. 34, 179, 227 £, 
325, 327, 689 f.). 

But it was not easy for England to pursue a straightforward policy for the 
preservation of European peace on a fair basis and at the same time keep 
up the entente with Russia, on account of the wobbling vagaries of Sazonov’s 
mercurial temperament and the intrigues of Izvolski at Paris and of Hartwig 
at Sofia, not to mention Serbian swell-headedness and Bulgarian pig-headed- 
ness. “Sazonov is a sad wobbler” (p. 215); “Sazonov is so continually chang- 
ing his ground that it is difficult to follow the successive phases of pessimism 
and optimism through which he passes” (p. 227); the French minister of 
foreign affairs told Bertie that the “policy of the Russian Government ap- 
peared to him incoherent and inconsequent” (p. 505); “M. Sazonov’s at- 
titude as regards Scutari is perplexing”, Nicolson noted; “While criticizing 
‘M. Sazonov's tergiversations and vacillations as long as the net result is to 
preserve European peace we can bear with them, but in the future we 
should, before taking any action, ascertain from M. Sazonov what his policy 
is and whether he intends to abide by it” (p. 666). Of the dangers to Euro- 
pean peace from the intrigues of Hartwig, who “manipulates the Serbians 
as he pleases”, and “is more Serbian than the Serbians themselves and more 
Austro-phobe than the Serbians”, there are many indications (pp. 199, 234, 
621, 624, 664). In the question of Serbian access to the Adriatic, Grey and 
Nicolson thought “this arrogant language on the part of Serbia is fatiguing 
and ridiculous” (p. 153), but they felt that “Austria has acted with great 
conciliation and dignity and has shown great moderation and forbearance 
under considerable provocation” (p. 178). 

In addition to the usual admirable index, historians will be grateful to 
Miss Lillian M. Penson for meeting the question raised by Professor Sontag: 
throughout the volume she has taken care to indicate as far as is possible to 
what extent the documents were circulated outside the foreign office to the 
prime minister, to the other members of the cabinet, and to the king. 

Harvard University. SIDNEY B, Fay. 


Die internationalen Beziehungen im Zeitalter des Imperialismus: Doku- 
mente aus den Archiven der Zarischen und der Provisorischen 
Regierung. Herausgegeben von Orro Hoerzscu. [Herausgegeben 
von der Kommission beim Zentralexekutivkomitee der Sowjetregie- 
rung unter dem Vorsitz von M. N. Pokrowski. Einzig berechtigte 
deutsche Ausgabe Namens der Deutschen Gesellschaft zum Studium 
Osteuropas.] Reihe Il, Vom Kriegsausbruch bis zum Herbst 1915. 
Band VI, 1 and 2, 5. August 1914 bis 13. Januar 1915; Band VII, 
1 and 2, 14. Januar bis 23. Mat 1915. Band VIII, 1, 24. Mai bis 4. 
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August 1915. (Berlin: Reimar Hobbing. 1934; 1935; 1936. Pp. xviii, 

xiv, 704; XVII, xvii, 844; xviii, 425. Each 42 M.) 

Turse five volumes of documents from the Russian archives are but a 
small part of a project that promises to give the historian of recent European 
history the best collection of documents for the period. The plan calls for 
the publication of documents from 1878 to 1917. Thus far only a small 
portion has been published, for the period just before the war. These five 
volumes under review are the second pert to'be made available. 

.The thoroughness of the work is evident from the fact that about 2000 
complete documents are here given in an account of the first year of the 
World War. Of these about 450 have been already puolished elsewhere. 
Painstaking editing supplies the studen- with references to or extracts from 
hundreds of additional documents. In the presence of such labor it is un- 
. gracious to call attention to a score or sc of minor errors, that are of no con- 
sequence in comparison with the interesting and significant story that is 
told. A number of documents are here because agents of the Russian gov- 
ernment intercepted and deciphered them. Since it is quite impossible to, 
give an adequate review of all this material, it should be stated for those in- 
terested thatthe following countries and subjects are discussed: Afghanis- 
tan, Albania, Armenia, Austria, Balkars, Belgium, Bulgaria, China, Con- 
stantinople, Czechoslovakia, Dardanelles, Denmark, Egypt, England, France, 
Germany, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Military and Financial questions, 
Mongolia, Montenegro, Netherlands, Norway, Persia, Rumania, Russia, 
Serbia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Tibet, Turkey, Twenty-one Demands, 
United States, the Vatican, and Yugoslavia. Some of these subjects get scant 
treatment, for the larger part of the material concerns itself with the Balkan 
countries, Italy, Persia, and Japan. Readers are warned that the indexes are 
wholly inadequate. 

The story told us by these documents is one with a famil_ar ending. Their 
value lies in their revelation of the detailed and devious negotiations leading 
to the policies pursued by the Entente powers during the World War. The 
chief problems facing England, France, Russia, and their eventual allies were 
three: First, to make sure of their own co-operation until victory was won; 
second, to win the aid of neutral powers either by persuading them to enter 
the war or by making their neutrality benevolently useful; third, to achieve 
those goals that were regarded as the fulfillment of manifest destiny and 
were defined’as the sole base upon which to erect the future peace structure 
of Europe. The conflicts inevitably arising from the efforts made to attain 
these ends are the unedifying story of wartime diplomazy. The secret 
treaties mark the chapters. 

The first step taken to assure co-operation was the signing of the Pact of 
London in September, 1914, by which act the Entente powers pledged 
themselves to make no separate peace with the enemy. Sazonov of Russia 
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urged this-step, which along with many others taken by him in the early 
months of the war-showed that he continued to take the initiative as he had 
done during the July crisis in 1914. Although Japan declared war on Ger- 
many, she was not asked to sign this pact. The documents reveal so much 
coolness between England and Japan that one readily understands the dis- 
satisfaction felt in Japan for England and the desire for a rapprochement 
with Russia or even with Germany, once Kiaochow was taken. There were 
most serious differences between the Russians on the one hand and the Eng- 
lish and French on the other over the question of Italy’s entry into the war. 
Defender of Slavic interests, Sazonov was loathe to sacrifice any -part of Ser- 
bia’s future in the Balkans. When Italy was in the Entente camp, differences 
among the Allies became very acute. Serbia and Montenegro diverted troops 
from the Austrian front and occupied parts of Albania to keep Italy from 
taking what they desired. To many ardent Serbian nationalists Italy became 
a power more hated than Austria, and some Serbs went so far as to wish the 
Austrians a victory over Italy. : The bitterness of the Serbs toward their 
allies became even more serious when England, France, and Russia sought 
to have Serbia cede Macedonia to Bulgaria for the latter’s support in the 
war. 

Military co-operation scarcely existed during the first year of the war. 
At the beginning there were occasional inquiries made of Russia by Joffre 
and Kitchener abot her military needs and plans. As the months progressed, 
the conviction grew that real co-operation was necessary. The result was the 
summoning of a war council in France ‘in July, 1915, and the working out 
of a scheme for the synchronization of efforts on the different fronts. 

Economic co-operation likewise became necessary as the year went on. 
Competitive bidding of the nations for loans or for supplies caused confusion 
in England. A committee was set up in England to handle such requests, 
but it was difficult to satisfy Russia’s very great needs. In July, 1915, Lloyd 
George feared the effects of competitive bidding by England, France, and 
Russia in the United States and proposed allied co-operation at the same time 
that he was sending to America a commissioner to revise the contract made 
with Mr. J. P. Morgan, the purchasing agent for England, whose two per 
cent commission was thought to be too high. 

Sazonov felt early in the war that the Allies should bv a program 
ready for the peace conference that was to follow the Entente victory. In 
an informal and unofficial conference, September, 1914, with the French and 
English ambassadors in Russia he made known his thirteen-point program. 
No answer was apparently made. But with the passing of time, as ‘written 
agreements were made to get neutral countries into the war and as: sug- 
gestions were made for a mediated peace, the feeling gradually developed 
that some program should be worked out. No final arrangements were 
made, however, of the nature suggested by Sazonov early in the war. 
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The efforts of the Entente powers in dealing with the second problem 
of neutrals are the subject matter of the bulk of this new documentary ma- 
terial. To gain the active military co-operation of neutral powers, every 
device possible was employed—bribery, promises of territory, threats, vio- 
lence, newspaper propaganda, meddling in internal polizics. In the main 
these efforts were directed toward Turkey, Italy, Bulgaria, Rumania, and 
Greece. England, France, and Russia differed in their points of view as they 
worked to gain new allies. The nature of the demand, the price to be offered, 
the time to make the approach, whether the approach should be made by 
one country or by all in concert—these questions and many kindred ones 
were argued for weeks before any steps were taken. There were times 
when Russia wanted Greece and Italy in the war; and there were times 
when the help of these two powers was not wanted, particularly when it was 
felt that they had aims of their own to attain in the neighborhood of Con- 
stantinople. After Italy had accepted Entente terms in the Treaty of London, 
there were many anxious moments as Italy delayed her declaration of war on 
Austria, as she failed to declare war on Turkey and Germany, or when she 
raised objections to anything that was done to assuage the injured feelings 
of the Serbs or to win the support of the Greeks by offers of territory in . 
Albania. 

By comparison with Entente preoccupation with neutrals in Europe, an 
attitude that approaches indifference is found in the question of relations 
with the United States. There was at times in some pecple a fear that the 
United States might mediate for peace, and in one case the fear that the 
United States might intervene in the war on the side of the Entente! At an- 
other time the Russians were afraid that Jewish bankers, hostile to Russia 
because of the treatment of Jews, would turn American sympathies to Ger- 
many. Any sign that the United States might mediate was regarded as 
favorable to Germany. Peace before the defeat of Germany was the source 
of such fear that the pope was criticized for calling for prayers for peace. Mr. 
Morgenthau, the American ambassador in Turkey, thought in January, 1915, 
contrary to the convictions he had when describing the “Potsdam Confer- 
ence”, that President Wilson could mediate for peace between the warring 
nations because the’ war came about independently of the will of any states- 
man and because no country could be blamed for it (see deciphered Aus- 
trian telegram, Pallavicini to Burian, January 10, 1915, VI, 643-644). Col- 
onel House’s trip to Europe early in 1915 to sound out belligerent nations 
about peace was thought of as a “phantastic attempt” of the United States 
to end the war to Germany’s advantage. The Russian ambassador in Wash- 
ington, Bakhmetieff, described Colonel House as naive and inexperienced 
and completely bewildered by his first meeting with fcreign ambassadors 
(Bakhmetieff to Sazonov, January 14, 1915, VII, 8-9). In the light of re- 
cent discussions about the entry of the United States into the war and rea- 
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sons for it, it is interesäng to read that the English ambassador in Washing- 
ton opposed our entry nto the war because of the difficulties England would 
then have in getting sapplies; that behind this opposition to American par- 
ticipation in the war was Mr. J. P. Morgan, who saw his profits and position 
as purchasing agent ruined by such a contingency (dispatch of Russian Mil- 
itary Attaché in Wasuington found in a dispatch of the Russian Military 
Attaché in Tokyo, Jure 8, 1915, VII, 81). 

Sweden’s neutrality during the war is accounted for in several ways. 
Russia wanted it, for only through Sweden could she get needed supplies 
from England. Wher England interfered with Swedish shipping, Sweden 
simply prohibited all =xports to Russia, who pleaded with England for a 
moderation of policy oward Sweden. Contrary to theorists upholding the 
opposite viewpoint, it seems to have been Sweden’s bankers, industrialists, 
and workers who favared neutrality, whereas intellectuals, members of the 
royal court, army officers, and churchmen favored intervention on the Ger- 
man side. 

Although it migh: be thought that the warring powers were fully oc- 
cupied with winning the war and seeking neutral support, there seem to 
have been time and energy for imperialist endeavor. The strangling of 
Persia went on. England and Russia maintained troops in her territory 
despite her neutralits, arrested Germans, sought to remove and appoint 
officials, ordered the shah to accept premiers and cabinet ministers of their 
own choosing. Japar forced China to accept the Twenty-one Demands. 
Russia sought to sever Outer Mongolia from Chinese control. Russta worked 
for an independent Armenia that was to extend from the Black Sea to the 
Mediterranean, until zhe French interposed objections. An interesting de- 
velopment is the evolution of Russian aims in the Straits, changing from a 
policy demanding ony that ships be permitted free use of those waters to a 
policy demandirg abolute control of both sides of the Straits. 

In this entire collection of documents there is to be found only one docu- 
ment suggestive of Wilsonian idealism. It is a message from the Belgian 
Socialist Vanderveldeto Russian Socialists asking them not to hamper Russia 
in the task of defeating German militarism, the defeat of which would augur 
well for the eventual triumph of socialism and democracy. 

Yale University. Harry R. Runin. 


The Treaty of St. Germain: a Documentary History of its Territorial 
and Politica! Classes with a Survey of the Documents of the Supreme 
Council of the Pris Peace Conference. Selected and Edited by Nina 
ALMoOND and R-ren Haswezz Lutz. [Hoover War Library Pub- 
lications, No. 5] (Stanford University: University Press. 1935. 
Pp. xxx, 712, $60.) 


To the number cf those who are opening up the documentation of the 
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Paris Peace Conference—Professor Lapradelle with his Decumentation inter- 
nationale, David Hunter Miller with his Diary, and the Carnegié Endowment 
for International Peace with its series The Paris Peace Conference: History 
and Documents—there now appears a new and strong ally, the Hoover War 
Library at Stanford University. 

The collection of 269 documents, on the Treaty of St. Germain includes 
much that is not elsewhere accessible in print, and even tne documents that 
are elsewhere available are in most cases drawn from the Miller Diary, of 
which there are only a few copies in the country, or the Bericht of the 
Austrian delegation to the Peace Conference, which is also a comparatively 
rare document, and one not elsewhere translated into English. The editors 
have woven into their volume a rich selection from mimeagraphed materials 
in the Hoover War Library—notably from the collection of “S-H Bulletins”, 
which circulated among the American delegates during the Peace Conference, 
and from certain valuable guides to the deliberations of the Council of Four 
and the Council of the Heads of Delegations. One of the most useful items 
in the volume is the complete list of file number designations and dates of 
the meetings of all the successive supreme councils of the Conference—the 
Ten, the Four, the Three, and the Five. 

The selection is well made. The reviewer regrets one emission, the min- 
utes of the Plenary Session of May 31, which, as a separately published bibli- 
ography (An Introduction to a Bibliography of the Paris Feace Conference) 
shows, are available in the Hoover War Library. 

The documents show among other things how the Austrian drive for 
recognition as a new state rather than an enemy state was broken by the frm ` 
wesistance of Woodrow Wilson. The American position was in general more 
favorable to the new states than to Austria, not only on this point, but on the 
territorial clauses as well. 

The story of the drafting of the territorial clauses does not include the 
minutes of the Committee on Rumanian and Jugoslav Territorial’ Claims, 
or of the Committee on Czecho-Slovak Territorial Claims. The first of these 
is available in photostat at the New Yorx Public Library, at Columbia, and 
at Yale; the second, so far as the reviewer knows, is not available at any 
library. The documents here brought together tell the ull story of the 
territorial negotiations after the committee stage, and show how the Con- 
ference yielded on some points to the Austrians, but on others bowed to the 
representatives of the Czechs and Jugoslavs. Dr. Beneš is doubtless glad in 
the year 1936 that the Conference was w:se enough to rejec: his demand for 
the cession to Czechoslovakia of a strip of territory between Hungary and 
Austria. 

The editors chose to put their documents into a topical rather than a 
chronological arrangement. With this decision, the reviewer has no quarrel. 
But in view of the necessarily fragmentary and imperfect way in which 
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Peace Conference documents must be published, it would be well in future 
publications to control the topical arrangement by some ample chronological 
listing, such as that which is used in publishing the Foreign Relations of the 
United States. As long as the chancelleries remain sealed, the historians will 
have to fit together their documents piece by piece. In this arduous work, 
every editorial aid is welcome. 

Western Reserve University. Rosert C. BINKLEY. 


The Sino-Japanese Controversy and the League of Nations. By WEsTEL 
W. Wrzzoucay, Professor Emeritus of Political Science at the Johns 
Hopkins University. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1935. 
Pp. xxv, 733. $5.00.) 

“Tue League labored and brought forth a Resolution.’ That, in fine, is 
the summary judgment of our time upon the results actually achieved by the 
League of Nations from its efforts to find some equitable and acceptable settle- 
ment of the Sino-Japanese dispute over Manchuria. That judgment has 
the merit of realism in so far as the ‘march of events’ in Eastern Asia to date 
is concerned. It is the conclusion of the distinguished author of the volume 
here reviewed. “If ane is to judge by the actual influence exerted by the 
efforts of the League upon the course of events in the Far East, it must be 
said that the League failed to secure any substantive results whatever, either 
by way of conciliation or restraint.” 

Dr. Willoughby’s conclusion that Great Britain is primarily responsible 
for the failure of the League to act decisively in the Manchurian dispute will 
be appraised by historians in the light of Mussolini’s subsequent defiance of 
the League in the Italo-Ethiopian campaign and of Hitler’s bold move into 
the Rhineland. Such potentialities seem to have been unsuspected or ignored 
by ‘men of affairs’ like Sir John Simon. On the positive side, as Dr. Wil- 
loughby notes, there is the fact that the Chinese government has not yet 
recognized the new state of Mancnoukuo. What may be the effect in years 
to come of the Lytton Report and of the final resolution of the League of 
Nations on the Manchurian controversy, the effect in developing new con- 
cepts of League jurisprudence and crystallizing now hazy notions of inter- 
national law as to such concepts as ‘self-defense’ and the anti-foreign boycott, 
Dr. Willoughby’s volume does not attempt to predict. 

In this volume Dr. Willoughby has succeeded admirably in performing 
a dual purpose. In Part I he has written an account of the role of the League 
of Nations in dealing with the Sino-Japanese dispute from 1931 to 1935. 
No effort is made to deal, except by way of summary, with the broad histori- 
cal background of the dispute, or to deal, except incidentally, as befits his 
main object, with the actual course of events in Eastern Asia. This work is not 
history in the ordinary sense, therefore, and should not be judged as such. 
It is an account, analytical rather than narrative in method, of political history. 
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It does not aim to deal with political history broadly, but confines its subject 
matter to that phase which is revealed in the official controversy between 
states spread upon the conference record of the League of Nations in Geneva. 

In Part II the author, intensifying his analytical method and permitting 
himself here to pass personal judgment on the relative merits of the con- 
tentions of the disputants in the light of prevailing standards of international 
justice, deals in turn with such problems of League jurisprudence and inter- 
national law as the following: Whether, under the Covenant or in inter- 
national law, a state of war existed between Japan and China; what is the 
meaning of ‘self-defense’ in relation to the Pact of Paris; whether the 
Covenant of the League, the Pact of Paris, and the Nine-Power Treaty of 
the Washington Conference were violated by Japan; whether the anti-foreign 
boycott is a legitimate form of self-help, as a reprisal, under international 
law; and whether Japan’s claim to an ‘Asia Monroe Doctrine’ is justified and 
at all comparable to its reputed prototype in the Western Hemisphere. 

While these problems are of special importance to the furist and to gov- 
ernments in the practical conduct of foreign affairs, rather taan to historians, . 
such questions, vital as they are in contemporary world poitics, can neither 
be ignored by the historian nor be set aside as remote from realities. They 
are one class of the realities, and, as such, are of first-rate importance. In the 
course of actual international politics they are as much determiners of the 
course of history as economic facts, population and race problems, the urge 
to expansion, or the personal ambitions of political leaders. There was war- 
fare on the Manchurian plains and in Shanghai. Armies clashed; soldiers 
were killed by the hundreds in bloody engagements; cities were destroyed 
and noncombatants compelled to abandon their homes to invaders. But had 
there been a declaration of war either by Japan or China, the whole course 
of the League’s attention to the Manchurian dispute would have been radi- 
cally changed. Why there was no declaration of war is nct understandable 
except as a juristic question. One of the particular contributions of Dr. 
Willoughby’s work is that he has dealt lucidly with just such realities. 

Dr. Willoughby was technical counselor to Dr. Alfred Sas-Ke Sze, China’s 
delegate at Geneva during the early phases of the League’s attention to the 
dispute. With commendable frankness he admits in his preface that his 
personal sympathies “have, throughout the controversy, been strongly with 
the Chinese”. Yet, on the whole, no fair-minded reader could doubt that 
he has achieved with singular scholarship that objectivity and impartiality 
he has sought. 

Dr. Willoughby’s volume, which is the most comprehensive and thorough 
account yet published of the official history of the Sino-Japanese dispute, is 
of special value to the general historian in three ways. It preserves in 
systematic form the essential content oZ the official documentation of the 
entire dispute. It organizes related materials into politicel categories in a 
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manner beyond the @mpetence of the historian unspecialized in law and 
politics. And, what i hardly less important, it presents in amplification of 
an objective analysis æ personal interpretation which derives genuine author- 
ity from the eminence of the author as a jurist, a scholar in the field of inter- 
national law and relæions, one who has had intimate personal association 
with the events cf which he writes. 

Washington, D. C C. WALTER YOUNG. 


BODKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Dictionary of Am-rican Biography. Edited by Dumas Marone. 
Volumes XVILEVUI, Sewell-Trowbridge. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. .935; 1936. Pp. x, 636; x, 657. $12.50 each; $250 for 
the complete set. 


Wir the 6&0 biegraphies of Volume XVII and the 689 of Volume 
XVII this alphabetical march of American notables draws nearer its final 
halt. A total of 12,2€7 have now passed in review, affording abundant in- 
stances of the richnes and variety, the restless energy and sometimes tragic 
futility, of the humar factors that have shaped American civilization. The 
present installments do not flinch from commemorating, along with John 
Sherman and former resident Taft, such figures as J. A. Stoddard, inventor 
of the steam calliope, ‘General Tom Thumb” (C. S. Stratton), and Richard 
Ten Broeck, “the fist American horseman to assert the prowess of his 
country on the Engli. h turf”. Once and for all, the primacy of the Smiths 
is established in American life, for the Dictionary amply documents Arthur 
Guiterman’s familiar encomium: 


In countless tasks they've proved their pith,— 

The tribe denominated Smith; 

They’ve sood their ground and have not quailed, 

Though “Vhite and Robinson have failed. 

I would rot dim the fair renown 

Of Messr-. Johnson, Jones and Brown, 

But wher I count the kin and kith 

Whc bea the honored name of Smith, 

I know, with Lincoln, God must love them, 

Because Le made so many of them. 
From Abby Hadassan Smith to Xanthus Russell Smith they number 151, 
not including 8 Smy hs and 2 Schmidts. The 81 Browns and Brownes of 
an earlier volume mest be rated a poor second. Other names which attain 
numerical importance in the books under review are Thompson, Thomson, 
and Tompson, so memoirs; Taylor, 42; Stephens and Stevens, 32; Thomas, 
30; and Stewart and! Stuart, 30. 

The seventeenth volume is the product of 363 contributors, the eighteenth 

of 377. The sketches maintain the same high level of scholarly accuracy 
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and terse English that has characterized the work as a whole. Among the 
outstanding memoirs are “Horatio Seymour” by Stewart Mitchell, “Thomas 
Joseph Shahan” by R. J. Purcell, “William Tecumseh Sherman” by O. L. 
Spaulding, jr., “John Smibert” by Theodore Sizer, “Joseph Smith” (1805- 
1844) by Bernard DeVoto, “Leland Stanford” by Stuart Daggett, “James 
Ewell Brown Stuart” by D.S. Freeman, “William Howard Taft” by H. F. 
Pringle, “Roger Brooke Taney” by C. B. Swisher, and “Tecumseh” by 
Katharine E. Crane. Certain figures, necessarily discussed with brevity in 
the Dictionary, deserve a more adequate portraiture elsewhere. Scholars 
seeking subjects for biographical treatment will find reward_ng opportunities, 
“or example, in the careers of Benjamin Silliman (1779-1864), William Smith 
“1727-1803), Edwin M. Stanton, Alexander T. Stewart, Frank R. Stockton, 
“William Strong, and Ruth McEnery Stvart. One wonders why the follow- 
ing persons were denied admittance to the Dictionary: Mary F. Seymour 
1847-1893), magazine editor; O. B. Shallenberger (186c-1898), electrical 
inventor; Christian Sharps (ca. 1811-1374), inventor of the rifle named 
after him; B. F. Shaw (1832-1890), inventor of textile machinery; W. A. 
Silver (1843-1888), playwright; Otto Singer (1833-1894), musical composer; 
P, J. de Smet (1801-1873), Jesuit missionary to the Indians; James L. Smith 
(1818-1883), chemist and mineralogist; Joseph M. Smith (1789-1866), medi- 
cal scientist; J. B. Stearns (1831-1895), electrical inventor; Silas Stearns 
( 1859-1888), ichthyologist; D. C. Stilson (1830-1899), invertor of the Stilson 
wrench and other mechanical devices; Lorimer Stoddard (1864-1901), actor 
and playwright; Max Strakosch (1835-1892), impresario; Oxenbridge 
Thacher (1720-1765), colonial pamphleteer; J. P. Thompson (1838-1899), 
inventor of textile machinery; Mary H. Thompson (182¢-1895), surgeon; 
Wordsworth Thompson (1840-1896), painter; and J. M. Tracy (ca. 1842- 
1893), painter. 

As in earlier volumes, the contributors have made no systematic effort 
to record parental occupations, though this is a point of considerable interest 
to students inquiring into the conditions determining the choice of life 
careers in America. This information is lacking in 248 of the 689 memoirs 
in volume XVIII, including those of such well-known persons as Moorfield 
Storey, J. J. Sylvester, Lewis Tappan (though the sketch of his brother 
Benjamin gives the information), Bert Leston Taylor, and Sara Teasdale. 
Three contributors repeat the elementary error, mentioned ia earlier reviews, 
of using the word “impeachment” as though it meant “conviction” (XVII, 
390; XVIII, 96, 443). The sketch of H. R. Stiles omits his authorship of 
Bundling, Its Origin, Rise end Decline in America, the work by which his 
name is chiefly remembered today. The memoir of Josiah Strong fails to point 
cut the notable influence of his books in developing imperialistic sentiment 
among his numberless readers. An account of Thomas Sully without a 
reference to “The Boy with the Torn Hat”, his best known picture, is 
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singularly incomplete Not many will agree that Sumner’s life of Andrew 
Jackson is the best that has yet appeared (XVIII, 219). The statement that 
the Whigs adopted co platform in 1848 (XVIII, 352) is incorrect. Many 
would question wheter Maurice Thompson’s literary reputation was “the 
most commanding of his generation in the Middle West” (XVIII, 460). It 
may be noted as an fiteresting innovation that the author of “David Smith 
Terry” takes te task certain earlier contributors to the Dictionary who 
touched on aspects cf Terry’s career. It is anticipated that the last two 
volumes of this memerable work will appear before the close of this calendar 
year. 
Harvard Universsty. A. M. ScHLESINGER. 


Essays in Honor o} William E. Dodd. By his former students at the 
University of Chicago. Edited by Avery Craven. (Chicago: 
University of CEicago Press. 1935. Pp. ix, 362. $4.00.) 


Loro Mahon thought some place in History should be allotted to his- 
torians. Certainly a teacher who has chronicled history so successfully as 
Professor Dodd shou not himself be left unchronicled; and this volume of 
essays by students waiom he has inspired and guided is a worthy tribute, 
ably edited by one cf his outstanding students. 

As in all collectiens, the contributions are of uneven merit. The first 
essay is an unhappy application of the Turnerian thesis. In “The Southern 
Backcountry or the Eve of the Revolution”, Professor Philip Davidson 
undertakes to show shat the Western region was opposed to the East; that 
the Revolution was <n Eastern movement which was viewed with distrust 
and actually op2osec by the men of the backcountry. Professor Davidson 
does not state where the West began in those days, but since he classifies 
Jefferson and Patrick Henry as Western leaders, he apparently considers the 
Tidewater as constitcting the East. He has much to say of the North Caro- 
lina Regulators and zhe Scottish Highlanders, of the Moravians and other 
pacifistic sects, but na. hing of the famous Mecklenburg and Fincastle resolves, 
or of the Battle of Ling’s Mountain, or of the warfare carried on by the 
_ Whigs of the Kentucky and Tennessee country. It is true that the title 
speaks only of the eve of the Revolution, but the author dips into the Revolu- 
tion itself. He seems to realize that the Revolutionary committees of the 
Western country were usually able to keep the Tories in check, but he appar- 
ently thinks that mot of the Whigs were propagandists. The Eastern com- 
mittees, too, had ther troubles with Tories, but of this the author says noth- 
ing. There were jeclousies and antagonism between East and West, but 
Revolutionary Eistor- cannot be explained on that basis alone. 

Of particular int-rest is Maude Howlett Woodfin’s essay on “Contem- 
porary Opinion in Wirginia of Thomas Jefferson”, which is a study of the 
political career of the Sage of Monticello in his own state. It stresses the 
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seclusiveness of the great Democrat, and the indirect ways in which he 
carried on his political propaganda. The author sifts, not timidly and faintly 
but in a thorough manner, the charges made against Jefferson, and dismisses 
most of them as campaign libels, but the charge which linked his name 
with that of the wife of his friend, John Walker, is found to rest on fact. 

Frank L. Owsley’s study, “America and the Freedom of the Seas, 186r1- 
65”, treats of a neglected phase of our history. In that period America was 
more interested in other forms of freedom than in the freedom of the seas; 
and her method of enforcing the blockade gave much annoyance—and at 
the same time, much comfort—to the British nation. 

“The Ideology of American Expansion”, by Julius W. Pratt, comes near 
to being an amusing study. It discusses tne “piousity” with which Americans 
have, in successive generations, clothed their acquisitive designs, and comes 
to a climax with William McKinley whom God adviszd to annex the 
Philippines. “But”, says the author, “McKinley’s God did not hesitate to 
converse with him in terms that might better have befitted Mark Hanna.” 

Lofty language has served as a garb for many ambitions other than the 
desire for additional territory, and the essay by Laura A. White on “Charles 
Sumner and the Crisis of 1860-61” illustrates the various purposes to which 
it can be put. 

Of these essays dealing with the three major interests of Professor Dodd’s 
school of historians—the South, the Northwest, and diplomacv—all embody 
sound research. Only the first should be classified as of the doctrinaire 
variety. 

The University of Virginia. THoMas PERKINS ABERNETHY. 


The Records of the Virginia Company of London. Edited by Susan 
Myra Kinessury, Carola Woerishcffer Professor of Social Economy, 
Bryn Mawr College. Volume IV. [Library of Congress.] (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1935. Pp. xvi, 637. $4.00.) 


‘Miss Kingsbury’s fourth and last volume covers the three year period 


from the opening of 1623 to 1626. Into that short span of time were crowded 
some of the most momentous events of Virginia’s early history. The tobacco , 
contract negotiated by Sir Edwin Sandys with Lord Treasurer Middlesex 
brought to a head in the spring of 1623 the prolonged and embittered fac- 
tional strife in the company. Just when the minority faction, led by repre- 
sentatives of the most substantial adventurers, failed in its attempts to defeat 
the contract in the company’s courts, news from Jamestown brought for the 
first time a true appreciation of the state to which the colony had been 
reduced after the Indian massacre of the preceding year. Appeal was made 
to the privy council for an investigation. By a commission to Sir William 
Jones and others the company was put into receivership. It was dissolved 
the next year upon the recommendation af these commissiorers, and through 
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quo warranto proceecings in king’s bench made necessary by Sandys’s re- 
fusal to accept gracefully the council’s decision. Thus did Virginia become 
the first royal colony. 

Of the many collections from which Miss Kingsbury has drawn her ma- 
terial, several are wor-hy of special note. From the Manchester Papers she 
has included the mass of evidence submitted by Sir Nathaniel Rich as 
spokesman for the Smith-Warwick faction in condemnation of Sandys’s 
policies. The value o° these papers lies partly in the corrective they provide 
for the unfavorable, end in the main unfair, interpretation of the motives 
inspiring the attack upon Sir Edwin. His own side of the story may be 
followed more closely in several important items from the Ferrar Papers. 
Official government documents, taken largely from the Public Record Office, 
are of immense value in following the procedure of the privy council in 
handling this difficult problem. They clearly demonstrate that the initiative 
and responsibility lay almost entirely with the council and not the king, 
and thus go far to di-pose of the contention that the personal animosity of 
James I toward Sandys was a major factor in the overthrow of the com- 
pany. The Sackville Fapers, more fully published in the American Historical 
Review (XXVIL, 493-538, 738-765), are extremely valuable in studying the 
tortuous but crucial problem of the tobacco contract. The Manuscript Records 
of the Virginia Company, vol. III, owned by the Library of Congress, enable 
the student to follow the painful recovery of the colony from the massacre 
and to study the repercussions of the struggle in London on the colony. 

Several of the morz than three hundred seventy documents included from 
these and other collections require special mention. The most interesting 
is the “Records of Proceedings upon Information of Quo Warranto” in the 
court of king’s bench from November 4, 1623, to May 24, 1624, the most 
important single discovery in the editor’s search for new material on the 
company’s history. The document, published both in the original and in a 
translation by Dr. Hubert Hall, covers over one hundred pages of the text. 
Of great value <lso is the “Commission to Sir William Jones and Others” 
of May 9, 1623. For the period after the dissolution chief interest attaches 
to the commissicn of July, 1624, “to certain Lords of the Privy Council and 
Others for settling a Government in Virginia”, and to the “Discourse of the 
Old Company”, a defzant protest issued the following year by the embittered 
Sandys faction. . 

Space will not permit other specific references. Suffice it to say that 
with this concluding volume the editor has provided ready reference to a 
remarkably complete record of an early English colonial enterprise. It should 
be noted, however, that the additional Ferrar Papers, the discovery of which 
was announced in the Magdalene College Magazine for June, 1932, have not 
been included. Limited funds and the heavy burden of labor imposed merely 
in executing the editor’s original project, first outlined a generation ago, 
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made this impossible. The value “of these new Ferrar Papers is uncertain, 
as no detailed classification of them has as yet been published. The slight 
acquaintance the reviewer has with them, gained from nothing more than a — 
glance at a few selected items on display in the College Library, suggests a 
duplication of much of the material in the Manuscript Records of the Vir- 
ginia Company, vol. II, especially in the official communications between 
the company and the colony. This impression is strengthened by the fact 
that the Ferrars served as deputies to the company, and handled much of 
this correspondence. But there are 1448 new items in this collection, of 
which 416 are reported as relating to the Virginia colony, and closer ex- 
amination may yield rich returns. It is to be hoped that =hey will in time 
be made more easily available to American students. | 

In conclusion, notice should be taken of the largèr importance of Miss 
Kingsbury’s four volumes. For there is danger that students of the period 
may regard the work as having only a restricted and limited interest. It does 
deal principally, of course, with the early history of Virginia. But there is 
‘far more than that. Much may be gleaned from these pages regarding the 
sister colony of Bermuda. And since these two settlemeats represent the 
principal efforts made in the first quarter of the century, the whole field of 
early English colonization is here laid out fer our closer examination. A 
penetrating light is also thrown upon the larger field of economic history. 
Useful information will be found regarding business organization and 
method, the state of English trade and shipping, the question of prices, and 
the economic theories guiding men of that day. Furthermcre, a valuable op- 
portunity is afforded for study of the relationship of the government to 
modern economic enterprise. Those who would speak of the privy council, 
of government finances and tariffs, of mercantilism, and of early colonial 
policy will find aid here. And while those interested in Parliament will be 
disappointed in the paucity of information bearing directly on the subject, 
the opportunity to takeemore exact measurements of men [ke Sandys, Rich, 
and Warwick .should:not.be overlooked. ‘In short, all students of the period 
are greatly indebted to Miss Kingsbury, and as well to the authorities of the 
Library of Congress, especially to Dr. J. Franklin Jameson for his valuable 
work in seeing the last volumes through the press. : 

New York University. "+ W. F. Craven. 


Select Cases of the Mayor’s Court of New York City, 1674-1784. Edited 
by Rictiarp B. Morris, Assistant Professor of History in the College 
of the City of New. York.. [American Legal Reco-ds, Volume Il. 
Edited for the American Historical Association by the Committee 
‘on the Littleton-Griswold, Fund.] (Washington: The American 
Historical Association. 1935. Pp. vii, 777. $7.50.) 


Tue law administered in the British colonies in Nortk America before 
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1700 differed widely in both procedure and substantive rules from the law 
laid down in contemporaneous English reports of decisions and in the great 
treatises by Coke and others to which we still look for authoritative exposi- 
tions of the common ‘aw. Various attempts have been made to explain this 
divergence. Reinsch, in his essay on “The English Common Law in the 
Early American Colonies”, pictured the settlers as cutting loose from the 
common law and developing a folk law all their own, until at the time of 
the Revolution this country underwent a wholesale adoption of a foreign 
legal system’ from England analogous to the reception of the Roman law in 
Germany or Sco-land. Others have described the Puritans as insisting upon 
being governed only by Divine ordinances and substituting Leviticus for 
Coke. On the other hand, recent scholars have been more cautious and have 
shown that the resemblances to English law are more numerous than were 
previously realized. Plucknett (New Eng. Quar., IH, 157-158) pointed out 
the indebtedness of early Massachusetts statutes to English models and Bond 
(Proceedings of the Maryland Court of Appeals) brought out the technicali- 
ties of suits in Maryland. 

In 1931, Goebel (Columbia Law Rev., XXXI, 416 ff.) made the interest- 
ing suggestion that tae problem had been made unnecessarily difficult by 
the false assumption that English law was limited to the common law as 
applied in the king’s courts, which formed the chief basis of the treatises and 
law reports above-mentioned. He urged that the settlers had had a much 
greater familiarity with English local courts, such as the county courts and 
the mayor’s or recorder’s courts in London and various boroughs, and that 
they naturally drew on their experience of the somewhat informal procedure 
and doctrines of these local courts when they were called upon to set up a 
machinery of justice in a new land. One obstacle to an adequate appraisal 
of the validity af Goebel’s theory was the sparsity of readily accessible in- 
formation about the English local courts.. Until we knew more about them, 
we could not tell satisfactorily whether the colonial courts were actually 
like them. 

Professor Morris’s introduction to the present book has gone far to meet 
this need. He has compiled from many scattered sources continuous ac- 
counts of the mayor’s court in medieval towns generally, and in London 
during the Middle Ages and later times. He reviews the jurisdiction of this 
London court, and shows how many of its proceedings were based on cus- 
toms of the city which differed from the common law, such as foreign at- 
tachment, suits by and against married women engaged in trade, slander suits 
for charges of minor offenses, and the admissibility of account books in 
evidence. Similar proceedings were common in the Mayor’s Court in New 
York. In addition, the London court furnished precedents for the equity 
and maritime jurisdiction exercised by local colonial courts. 

It is too soon to regard Goebel’s theory as completely proved. More evi- 
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dence will have to be gathered in Engand and’in several colonies before we 
can consider the English local courts as the most powerful influence upon 
early American law. However, Goebel's argument is undoubtedly strength- 
ened by these New York records. Furthermore, they weaken the theory that 
Massachusetts law was mainly Biblical, although capital offenses were defined 
according to Mosaic ordinances. Despite the dissimilarities between the 
Puritans in the Bay Colony and the Dutch and Anglicans in New York, 
the Suffolk County Court (Records of tie Suffolk County Court, 1671-1680) 
and the New York Mayor’s Court have many resemblar-ces to each other 
and to the Mayor’s Court in London. 

Morris relates the history of the Mayor’s Court of New York during the 
Dutch and Colonial periods and after the Revolution until it became the 
Court of Common Pleas in 1821 and was merged in the 5upreme Court in 
1895. The introduction concludes with descriptions of tne bench and pa 
of the court and the nature of its records. 

It is to be wished that this excellent summary of the history and organiza- 
tion of the Mayor’s Court had been accompanied by a Ciscussion of some 
of the chief legal questions presented by the material ir the body of the 
book. What sources of law are recognized by the cases? Are English 
decisions and treatises cited? Is it fatal for a plaintiff to select the wrong 
form of action? What doctrines of substantive law are emphasized, and do 
these differ from the contemporaneous English law? Unfortunately the 
reader must go through thé whole text of the book in order to answer these 
questions. The introduction does comment at some length on Rutgers v. 
Waddington, an important case concerning the confiscation of Tory prop- 
erty, but otherwise the reader is left to find out for himself what is in the 
cases. Although he will get some help from the arrangement of the material 
in the body of the book under different headings according to subject matter, 
a page or two of comment at the beginning of each headinz is much needed, 
and it would be useful to have in a footnote occasional editorial reflections 
upon an interesting case. 

The difficulty of extracting the meat from the cases is greatly increased 
by the almost total absence of paragraphing. The eye scon wearies when 
obliged to run over three or four pages of solid type without an indentation. 
Probably this arrangement is due to a desire for fidelity to the records which 
are not paragraphed. Nevertheless, the editor would have made his book 
much more readable if he had adopted some method of breaking up the text 
and indicated at the beginning of his introduction that suca an arrangement 
was his own work. 

The cases are grouped under eight main headings. This has its advan- 
tages, as already indicated, but the lack of chronological order makes it 
impossible to get a picture of the work of the court at eny single period. 
Such a picture would be particularly desirable before 1700. 


+ 
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Chapter I on “Jurisdiction” includes’ material on such administrative 
business as price fixing, charitable relief, health regulations, and prison 
supervision. In the “Procedure” chapter are many cases on foreign attach- 
ment, two cases on the admissibility of account books, and a few cases 
illustrating trial by jury. The next heading, “Persons”, deals with the admis- 
sion of freemen; aliens and naturalization; supervision over apprentices, 
orphans, and minors; relief for debtors, showing the operation of a colonial 
statute preventing the imprisonment of seamen for debt; soldiers; and hus- 
band and wife, with many suits based on the claims and contracts of a 
married woman. Forms of action are illustrated by cases of ejectment, debt, 
detinue, replevir, account, covenant, trespass, case (examples of deceit for 
breach of warranty being especially numerous), trover, absumpsit, and accord 
and satisfaction. The chapter on “Commercial Law” covers negotiable in- 
struments, bills of lading, public auctions and market overt, and arbitration. 
“Maritime and Admiralty Business” includes violations of navigation and 
revenue laws; prizes and privateering; contracts and torts on the high seas; 
maritime freight contracts as to freight, passengers, and employment; and 
bottomry. Chapter VIT on “Quasi-Equity Business” shows the court oc- 
casionally giving the relief which in England was furnished by the Court of 
Chancery. The cases relate to a mortgage, a trust, the specific restitution of 
chattels, mistake, a deposition in perpetual memory, and rescission for breach 


. of warranty. The last chapter on “Crime” is short, because such matters 


were.usually handled in a separate court of sessions composed of the same 
officials as the Mayor’s Court. The book ends with a table of cases and an 


‘index of both proper names and subjects. 


Harvard Universiry. Z. CHAFEE, JR. 


The Foundaticns of American Diplomacy, 1775-1823. By SAMUEL 
Fracc Bemis, Farnam Professor of Diplomatic History, Yale Uni- 
versity. Volume I, The Diplomacy of the American Revolution. 
[The American Historical Association.] (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 1935. Pp. xiii, 293. $3.50.) 

“My endeavor”, Professor Bemis says in his preface, “has been to present, 

I think for the frst time, a balanced and somewhat condensed narrative of 

the diplomacy of American independence, that is to say, the diplomatic 

history of the American Revolution.” These words are apt to arouse expec- 
tations which the ensuing volume will not satisfy altogether. The considera- 
tion which Professor Bemis gives to proceedings on this side of the Atlantic 
is throughout most incidental. Adopting the present reviewer’s thesis 

(French Policy and the American Alliance, Princeton, 1916) that French 

intervention in the War of Independence was motivated by the ambition of 

Vergennes to recover for the French crown its former role on the Continent, 

Professor Bemis transfers himself from the outset to the European scene, nor 
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does he, except for now and then a few pages or paragraphs, quit it to the end. 

Of the book’s eighteen chapters, seven of the first eight are devoted prin- 
cipally to the turns and twists of French policy which eventuated in the 
Alliance of February, 1778, and to the closely related story of Vergennes’s 
efforts to bring Spanish. policy into alignment with his own, which were 
finally rewarded by the Treaty of Aranjuez of April, 1779. Thanks to ma- 
terials made available by the works of Yela (1925) and Urtastin (1920 and 
1924), as well as to his own researches in the Spanish and French archives, 
Professor Bemis is able to amplify prior accounts somewhat, but the essentials. 
of the story supported by Doniol’s great collection from the French archives 
remain unaffected. In his preface Professor Bemis characterizes Doniol’s 
“monumental publication” as “too dominantly French in its point of view 
and presentation of documents”. From this statement the reviewer must 
dissent. It seems to him that Professor Bemis’s own pages confirm the repre- 
sentativeness and essential completeness of Doniol’s collection. | 

Chapters IX to XIII, inclusive, of the present volume narrate the parallel 
stories of the Armed Neutrality of 1780 and of the Netherlands’ disastrous 
plunge into war. Though drawn in the main from secondary works in 
German, French, and Dutch, they furnish a valuable addition to American 
knowledge regarding the topics of which they treat. It must be conceded, 
nevertheless, that neither the Armed Neutrality (“Armed Nullity”, the 
Czarina termed it) nor Dutch participation in the war on British sea power 
contributed materially to the outcome of the War of Independence. For the 
“balanced” narrative which Professor Bemis promises in his preface these 
chapters seem disproportionately lengthy. 

The concluding group of chapters (XIV-XVII) traces the steps leading 
to the Peace of 1783. Here certain generally held views are subjected to 
fresh scrutiny and some significant revision. The account given of boundary 
questions, which is greatly aided by the author’s sketches superimposed on 
the Mitchell Map of 1755, is particularly instructive. In the old controversy 
_ between the admirers of Jay and Franklin Professor Bemis unostentatiously 
and judiciously renders judgment for the latter. He shows that Franklin 
did not have to await stimulation from Jay to go ahead without consulting 
the French. He also points out, what seems evident once it is pointed out, 
that Jay’s scruples regarding the original form of Oswald’s Commission did 
not result in the determination of the question of American independence 
prior to the treaty. Indeed, he suggests, and not without plausibility, that 
the delay which resulted from Jay’s insistence on this punctilio may have 
resulted in the United States getting a less favorable treaty than they would 
have had had they proceeded more briskly. 

Some minor features of the volume to which the reader’s attention should 
be directed are the discussion of the question of “the lost million” (pp. 35- 
40); the statistics of French and Spanish financial aid zo the Americans 
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(pp. 89-93); the summary of Spanish military activities in the region of the 
Mississippi (p. 102, n. 17); the account drawn from Professor Bemis’s earlier 
volume of the Hussey-Cumberland Mission of 1780-1781 (pp. 105-106, 172- 
173, 176, 181-183); the summary of British peace efforts following York- 
town (pp. rg1, 292); the account of Shelburne’s and Jay’s dream—suggested 
by the teachings of Adam Smith—of free trade between the United States 
and Great Britain (p. 236), and of Hartley’s still more remarkable vision of 
“a federal alliance” between the two countries (pp. 249-250). It would ap- 
pear that it was British friends of the American cause who were slowest to 
recognize the implications of American independence, just as today it is the 
friendly Briton who is readiest with his views of this country’s duty. 

Professor Bemis writes with humor and acumen, and has an especially 
discerning eye for the importance of personal factors (see e.g., pp. 192, 
194-195, 224). His chief fault is a tendency to overcrowd his canvas. 
He promises “a somewhat condensed narrative”, and too often he has ful- 
‘filled his promise. A little more consideration of the problem—as Lowell 
described it—of what zo leave in the inkhorn would have enhanced the read- 
ability of this volume 

Princeton University. Epwarp S. Corwin. 


Guide to the Diplomatic History of the United States, 1775-1921. By 
SAMUEL Frase Bamis, Farnam Professor of Diplomatic History in 
Yale University, and Grace GarpNer GRIFFIN, Editor of “Writings 
on American Hiscory”. [Library of Congress.) (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 1935. Pp. xvii, 979. $2.50.) 


Tans is a wors of importance and value. Some account of the content and 
scheme is a requisite preliminary to discussion. The book can hardly be 
put into any category Df a single word; the authors say, rightly enough, that 
it is not a bibliographr “in the strict sense”; and while they call it a “guide”, 
the present reviewer, who has had the privilege of use since the stage of 
galley proofs, thinks # something more, or at least something other than a 
mere guide. 

The field and period covered are indicated in the title. The first part ot 
the volume (pp. 1-77g) consists of twenty-three chapters, generally in topical 
and chronological arrangement (e.g, “The Confederation, 1783-1789”; 
“Slavery and Expansion”); but the concluding chapter (nearly as long as 
any) is on “Gereral Works, Historical Publications and Aids”; moreover, 
there are subdivisions of the chapters, some 150 in all; and even under these 
subdivisions there is dassification such as “Bibliographical Aids”, “General 
Works”, “Special Werks”, “Printed Sources”, “Manuscript and Map Sug- 
gestions”. The references are serially numbered, with abundant cross- 
references; withia Part I are to be found ninety per cent of the total (5318 
out of 5812); and to the library title of a work there is added in most cases 
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a few words of descriptive or critical evaluation, e.g., “still zhe best account”. 

Part II (pp. 785-942), in three chapters, is called “Remarks on the 
Sources”. Apart from such remarks, it deals specifically with records, public 
and private, in print and in manuscript; it includes lists showing the where- 
abouts of papers of Presidents, Secretaries of State, and American diplomatists 
(pp. 862-883), and accounts of archives in other countries (pp. 890-942). 

For the whole work there is an index of collections cf personal papers 
and an author index, which, it may be noted, contains something like 
3500 names. 

Perhaps most scholars will be surprised at the volume of indicated ma- 
terial in a field of modern history which, while of great importance, is, after 
all, quite limited both in range and in time. 

Doubtless one of the major tests of such a work as this is to be found in 
its inclusions; but another is in its exclusions. Obviously an attempted 
bibliography or list of all relevant printed items would be of almost impos- 
sible length and quite unusable even if possible. One need only think in 
this connection of Miss Hasse’s Index and of the Check List of Public 
Documents. 

The omissions are the background and the necessary accompaniments 
of the Guide; thus in some degree it is to be used as a bibliography of 
bibliographies; the reader is referred to these, without repetition of their 
lists, which are merely selectively used. American biographical works are 
not ordinarily cited, because of the Dict'onary of American Biography; and 
in’ so far as it deals with archives the work is to be thought of as a guide 
to guides. 

The foregoing summary account is necessarily inadequate; but it will 
serve its purpose if it induces the user of the Guide to give some preliminary 
study to its methods and arrangements; it is clear that much thought has 
been devoted to the making of these convenient and helpfrl; and the experi- 
ence of one student has shown that familiarity with them greatly facilitates 
the necessary selection of desired information. | 

On the merits the present critic can give only a favorable judgment, The 
learning and industry of the authors are evidenced througout. Their com- 
ments on the cited works are informed opinions, with all of which, of course, 
no one will agree; and the chapter on the nature of the sources is one that 
is worth reading by and for itself. It would, to quote the words of Professor 
Bemis and Miss Griffin, “imply a certain omniscience” to say that the cita- 
tions of writings relevant to a period of nearly a century and a half are 
throughout complete and properly inclusive; but within a limited range of 
particular examination only one unmentioned volume has Deen noticed, that 
of Roa Bárcena entitled “Recuerdos de la invasion norte-americana”, the 
writer of which had available the papers of Bernardo Couto, one of the 
Mexican plenipotentiaries who signed the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. 
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This guide is ver? fittingly dedicated to Dr. Jameson. Certainly its 
authors are entitled to the thanks of the community of scholars interested 
in the history of American diplomacy; and to all that company, from the 
rank of undergraduae to that of leading authority, the Guide will be a 
very constant help, for it is a worthy book of reference of a character which 
has hitherto been unavailable. 

Washington, D. C. Hunter MILLER. 


The Command of the Howe Brothers during the American Revolution. 
By Troyer STEEL= ANDERSON. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1936. Pp. vii, 36& $3.50.) 

Tuts book needed to be written, and meets the need. In these days the 
serious historian is concerning himself more and more with the Revolution, 
so that in part its history is now being rewritten with modern methods, but 
(as it were) in yearly sections. Two of these have already appeared, by 
different writers, and in the course of time the remainder should be com- 
pleted. The defects cf such rewriting of our history is its inconsecutiveness 
and lack of oversight of the whole. Again, the smart historian is also con- 
cerning himself with the Revolution, in similar sections, chiefly biographical 
and marvelously flippant. Mr. Anderson’s book is needed for both schools 
of writers. The serious worker will gladly seek it, the surface skimmer must 
take notice of it and both will be benefited. 

This is a hisoriar’s book. Concerning itself not at all with what came 
before or after, nor indeed with anything extraneous, it handles the problem 
of Sir William Hove with minute and unflagging persistence. Of Sir 
William alone, zor hs brother the admiral appears but briefly. Knowledge 
of conditions and even of events is assumed; the methods of eighteenth 
century warfare, on which the writer to a great extent relies, are not ex- 
plained; añd the writer does not pause to depict the plodding persistence and 
sudden attacks >f Washington who, as Howe’s evil genius, deserves more 
than the tardy compliment at the end. Even battles are scarcely described. 
Trenton, Brandywine, and Germantown are hastily passed over; Princeton 
is not mentioned; and while the preliminaries of Bunker Hill are examined, 
the change in its strategy and tactics are not studied, nor is Howe’s personal 
participation in it considered. | 

The account of 3unker Hill contains Mr. Anderson’s only noticeable 
error in fact. Ee ascribes the British mortality to rifle-fire. But we have no 
proof that there was a single rifle on the field. Riflemen did not begin to 
join the American army until the arrival of the Pennsylvanians and Vir- 
ginians, weeks ater. The deadliness of the musket-fire of the New Eng- 
landers was due first to their waiting until the British were within very close 
range, and second to their coolness in taking individual aim. 

Mr. Andersen, in studying the Howes, confines himself to a close examina- 
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tion of general conditions, to plans and changes of plans as expressed, 
chiefly, in dispatches, and to deducing from them the general’s varying 
mental stages. Indeed, on the whole this is a monograph on William Howe’s 
states of mind, designed to set at rest the hundred and sixty years’ speculation 
on his ineffectiveness. Howe came to the war with a good reputation; on 
a few occasions his military skill and overwhelming successes made him 
seem all but great; he captured New York with ease after Washington had 
spent weeks in preparing its defenses; and he brushed him aside and took 
Philadelphia with equal ability. Yet on the whole Howe's efforts were 
futile. He seldom controlled more territory than his army stood on, he 
avoided battle quite as often as he accepted it, he did not sursue his enemy 
.after a single victory, he idled away three winters in three different cities, 
and he finally asked to be relieved of his command. From Charles and 
Harry Lee, who fought against him, to his latest offhand tiographer, Howe 
has been a puzzle, solved in different ways, none finally. Mr. Anderson 
has provided an all but authoritative answer, which future historians must, 
on the whole, consider sound. 

Outstanding is the author’s logical and complete fairness. At each turn 
of Howe’s career, immediately at the time and cumulatively when he re- 
signed, he was criticized by his own people. The frontal attack at Bunker 
Hill, the halt in operations at Brooklyn, the hesitation at White Plains, the 
decision to take Philadelphia rather than to assist Burgoyne, the failure to 
attack Valley Forge: these and other seeming errors were brought as re- 
proaches against Howe, first in a pamphlet war, and next in a parliamentary 
inquiry. Each one of them Mr. Anderson examines in turn, always with 
close study of contemporary conditions. It was easy, after each event, to 
prove the mistake. But dissecting each in the light of foresight rather than 
hindsight, submitting, as must now be agreed, that Howe was no military 
genius, and relating each action to the routine and almost prescribed methods 
of European warfare, Mr. Anderson makes it plain that according to Howe’s 
standards he was justified in each of his decisions. He peuses, as any his- 
torian must, to demolish the old suspicion that Howe, as a Whig, was 
favoring the American rebels. And he slowly builds up th= conclusion that 
Howe was not equal to a task which was greater than any Englishman 
suspected, that the baffling conditions which he met were progressively too 
much for his talents, and that the growing consciousness of failure, both 
against his adversary in the field and against lack of support from home, 
eventually induced a pessimism which brought his military career to an end. 
In no book has Sir William Howe been more fairly treated and, by con- 
sequence, in none has his inadequacy been more completely laid bare. 

As Mr. Anderson distributes neither praise nor blame, his dry and highly 
analytical method leaves various questions in the student’s mind. If Howe 
failed by following his lights, should he not have turned to others? Quite 
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as much as Washingon he here appears as a Fabius: ought he not to have 
taken more risks? He took scarcely one. Should he not have made plain, 
to those at home, his needs in the field? Ought he not to have discovered 
some means to turn. effectively, the numerical strength of the Tories into 
military force? He cid not even build up Loyalist regiments to garrison his 
posts and set his ovn army free for the field. And though his plan for 
1777 was approved Ly Germain and known to Burgoyne, should not Howe 
have perceived how =ssential was Burgoyne’s success to the winning of the 
war, and was it not the height of folly to put himself where he could not 
assist the northern a-my? 

Even in regard -o Howe’s dissipation, which Mr. Anderson dismisses 
as affecting his success, the student retains a lingering doubt. Mr. Anderson 
argues that Howe’s 5lans were always under the scrutiny and required the 
approval of his brotaer the admiral; but Lord Howe is so shadowy a figure 
in the book thet his influence does not appear, while Mr. Anderson admits 
that it could not operate in the field. Was not Howe’s fiber weakened, then, 
by his dalliance witk Mrs. Loring and her successor? Already middle-aged, 
and softened by years of peace, did he not too much love the hearth, the 
bottle, the gaming able, and “the sex”? There is a memorable criticism 
of Howe embodied. in the little sculpture in the Museum of the City of 
New York, which sLows him turning from his glass and his mistress to cast 
a haughty and indiferent eye on the captive Nathan Hale. Howe did not 
suspect the homespt.n power that was operating against him. 

The strength of the book in solving the mental problem of Sir William 
Howe is also its literary weakness. It is not a narrative nor even an exposition, 
but entirely an argument. That a historian reads the book with fascinated 
attention, and that et the end the author may justly write Q. E. D., does not 
make the book more attractive to the general reader. It is not to be supposed 
that the authcr adapted his method in ignorance of what he sacrificed. 
The book lacks picuresqueness, movement, personal interest. Indeed, for 
a book so close:y de~ oted to the analysis of one man, it is marvelously imper- 
sonal. We do not see William Howe—his imposing form, his heavy but 
still handsome features, his magnetism so strong in spite of his gloomy 
silences. We are shown not one of his battles, nor the pomp of the English 
army, nor a glimps: of the makeshift regiments that opposed him. Rarely 
has a book demanc=d of its reader more previous knowledge of its subject. 
Seldom has a book.on war been less warlike. The war becomes a war of 
dispatches, a “pape” war. The obstinate and energetic king, the difficult 
Germain, the petul:nt Clinton, even the formidable Washington, fade into 
the background. Ænd yet as Howe stands always the central figure the 
author does, by touch after touch, construct the image of a mind never too 
brilliant, and hand«apped by formal training, which could not free itself 
from its limitations nor meet unfamiliar conditions, nor strike through to 
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victory. Defend Howe’s military decisions though the author may, he 
arrives at a sum total of indecisiveness that proves to be Howe’s outstanding, 
self-destructive feature. 

Concord, Massachusetts. ALLEN FRENCH. 


Manifest Destiny: a Study of Nationalist Expansionism in American 
History. By Avperr K. Wernserc, Fellow of the Fage School and 
Lecturer in Political Science in the Johns Hopkins University. (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press. 1935. Pp. xiii, 559. $4.50.) 


Tuis work traces the American attitude toward territorial expansion 
from a mood of relative satiation at the close of the Revolution through the 
mounting acquisitiveness of the period of continental occupation, an acquisi- 
tiveness expressed in deeds and justifications equally distasteful to modern 
sensibility. It reaches a culmination in the overseas imperielism of the turn 
of the present century, and discovers a distinct current reaction traceable to 
the economic unprofitableness of overseas adventure. For disappointment 
over unprofitable commitments is readily transmuted in the alchemy of a 
national consciousness into a virtuous distaste for what under happier eco- 
nomic auspices won almost universal acceptance. 

To follow the chapter captions of the author, expansionists have justified 
their accomplishments under an ideology ranging from “Natural Right”, 
“Geographical Predestination”, and the “Destined Use of the Soil”, a destiny 
very harsh toward previous eccupants, through an “Extension of the Area of 
Freedom”, a “True Title”, divine and infinitely superior to any held by 
more or less primitive predecessors to whom expansion constitutes, after all, 
only “The Mission of Regeneration”. Other captions, such as “Natural 
Growth”, “Political Gravitation”, “Inevitable Destiny”, are self-explanatory — 
in one sense, but are here fortified by a wealth of information most patiently 
gleaned. “Paramount Interest” is applicable especially to the Panama Canal 
Zone and the negotiations incident to American predominance therein. 
“Political Affinity” describes a disappointing approach to rapprochement 
with Canada. Concluding chapters are devoted to “Self-Defense”, “Inter- 
national Police Power”, and “World Leadership”. The aathor closes his 
exhaustive work with the sane reflection that “If the past has bequeathed 
the fullness of its spirit to the present, America’s pursuit of a destiny is not 
yet ended”, an idea which he finds to have been most effectively presented 
long before in Walt Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass”. 

Thus the work is a complete survey of United States history from the 
Revolution to the present, from the single viewpoint of shifting national 
attitude toward expansion and imperial:sm. Based on a multiplicity of 
sources and fortified by an elaborate apparatus of scholarship, the numerous 
quotations give the work much of its value at the same time that they 
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weight its style and convert it almost into a book of reference, discouraging 
to general reading. 

This highly scient-fic document is nevertheless warmed by a very human 
demonstration of the <orrelation between wishes, national as well as personal, 
and their philosophic justification. What the community wants intensely, 
its articulate element: find the way to justify. Just as slavery once found 
earnest proponents in religion and philosophy quite as well as in economics, 
sO expansion and imperialism, when they seemed socially desirable and 
inevitable, found men ready to place them on foundations of the necessary 
dignity. If in our present day, expansion is in disrepute and expansionists 
are correspondingly old-fashioned—are even wicked if they are foreigners 
seeking gains in Marchuria or Ethiopia—the author is wise in holding that 
the present national mood is not necessarily the final. He even doubts that 
modern heirs af earier expansionists have a monopoly of virtue. Their 
isolationist attitude is positively dangerous in its rejection of all responsibility 
toward a world which rightfully looks to America, if not for leadership, at 
least for intelligent participation, in world affairs. 

Thus notwithstarding a wealth of detail, a meticulous attention to ap- 
paratus, and a resut that enlists the craftsman’s admiration, it is as a 
philosophical ccntribation that Manifest Destiny makes its chief appeal. 

Purdue University. Louis Martin SEARS. 


Treaties and Other International Acts of the United States of America. 
Edited by Hun-er Miter. Volume IV, Documents 80-121; 1836- 
1846. (Washington: Government Printing Office. 1934. Pp. xxvi, 
855. $4.00.) 

THE second volume (the first was a preliminary print of contents and 
scheme) of this official collection of American treaties and other international 
acts established the series immediately as the standard and authentic edition 
for time to come. The third volume, with a rich content of technical and 
historical notes, gav2 to the series an added distinction of erudition un- 
paralleled in any oth=r official collection of treaties, matched only by the late 
Frances G. Davenpert’s unofficial edition of European Treaties bearing on 
the History of the United States and its Dependencies (unfortunately broken 
off at 1713 by the death of that renowned woman). Miller’s fourth volume, 
covering the period January 20, 1836, to June 10, 1846—a decade of great 
importance in the Latin American relations of the United States, and in 
problems of American expansion—expands this apparatus of notes to an 
extraordinary degree, with an even richer supplement of material, digested 
from archival sources in the Department of State and foreign repositories, and 
illuminated by the editor’s unequaled knowledge of these documents, the 
intricate technicalities in which they abound, and the problems of law and of 
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diplomatic practice which they have raised. Particularly enlightening are 
the voluminous data which accompany the texts of the Webster-Ashburton 
treaty of 1842, and the Mexican treaty of 1843. 

In dealing with the British treaty the editor not only summarizes, after 
a fresh study of the sources on both sides, the complicated history of the 
questions settled in 1842, including the famous northeastern boundary dis- 
pute, but he presents with great thoroughness (and with the assistance of 
Colonel Lawrence Martin’s notes on Mitchell’s Map) the cartographical and 
historical background of that famous dispute. This includes the new evidence 
now available in the form of the Aranda transcript of Franklin’s red-line 
map of 1782, discovered in the Archive Histórico Nacional of Madrid, in 
1933, from information picked out of A-anda’s contemporary dispatches by 
this reviewer. This transcript gives clinching evidence of the justice of the 
American claim to the boundary of Maine as maintained before Daniel 
Webster’s concession of 1842. The various other details of the “battle of 
the maps” are here marshaled and explained by the editor with great com- 
pleteness. | 

In his reproduction of the Mexican treaty Dr. Miller departs from his 
established rule of selecting as his authentic text, whenever possible, one of 
the signed originals (usually that embodied in the Presiden=’s proclamation) 
in the Department of State; because in che case of the treaty of 1843 with 
Mexico the English text of the department’s signed origina. copy was made 
by a scrivener unfamiliar with the English language, and is full of errors, 
some of them gross. The English text of the signed original in the Mexican 
archives, on the other hand, is “all that it should be”, and tke editor prints it 
(from an authentic facsimile) as the accepted English text, giving the imper- 
fect text from the department’s files in the notes. 

These two treaties, texts and notes, serve as examples of the great care 
and nice scholarship which pervade the whole volume, and which make this 
series so indispensable to the historian and to the jurist, and to the practicing 
diplomat. Many other examples could be given, and much more space could 
be devoted to the merits of this publication. May the editor live long to bring 
the task, completed, down to his own days, the original terminus ad quem. 
Despite his already great services to his country, Miller’s collection of treaties 
will very likely be his most enduring mcnument. 

Yale University. SAMUEL FLacc BEMIS. 
Oliver Evans: a Chronicle of Early American Engineering. By GREVILLE 

BATHE AND DororHy Barus. (Philadelphia: Historical Society of 

Pennsylvania. 1935. Pp. xviii, 362. $12.00.) 


Ir is passing strange that a comprehensive life of Oliver Evans, American 
millwright, inventor, author, and manufacturer, active in the first three 
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decades of our Repullic, should not have been attempted earlier. The lives 
of his British contemooraries, Watt and Trevithick in particular, have been 
adequately treated, rt once but several times. And in America we have 
had more or less sati£actory biographies of John Stevens, of John Fitch, and 
even of lesser men lixe James Rumsey and Nathan Read. The only note- 
worthy sketches of Oliver Evans’s life have been those by Henry Howe, 
fourteen pages in his Eminent American Mechanics (1840) and of Coleman 
Sellers, jr., sixteen pages in the Journal of the Franklin Institute (1886). 

To many person: the name Oliver Evans suggests a clumsy scow on. 
wheels, the “Orukter Amphibolos”, and not much more. Thus do spectacular 
achievements capture the public mind to the exclusion of accomplishments 
perhaps more valuatle. But this is not the place to evaluate Evans’s con- 
tributions to the ealy American manufacturer, to enumerate his eighty 
varied inventions, or still less to review his technical publications or quote 
his uncannily accurae prophecies. The authors have drawn a true picture 
of his accomplisamerts, from which anyone versed in these techniques should 
be able to draw his-own conclusions. Mr. and Mrs. Bathe have avoided 
making extravagant claims for Evans, such as were made by some of those 
who wrote briefly of him in the nineteenth century; one could wish that all 
biographers were equally detached in their points of view. Specifically they 
emphasize the -ncorcrovertible fact that Evans’s two outstanding contribu- 
tions to American lie were his many improvements in the manufacture of 
flour by ingeniously devised machinery and the introduction of the high- 
pressure steam engir= into commercial manufacturing. 

As one turrs the attractive quarto pages one easily visualizes Evans as 
a prolific, picturesque, and vigorous letter writer. Some fifty letters by him 
and more than thirt- to him are quoted in full. Among his correspondents 
were Washington aad Jefferson (both of whom used his mills and paid 
him royalties), Madson, Fulton, Stevens, and Livingston. The letters cover 
the latter half cf his life (1786-1818), and nearly all relate to his flour mills, 
steam engines, or otner patents. 

One cannot but speculate, while reading of Evans’s early struggles to 
keep financially aflo-t, as to what might have happened if he had cultivated 
the friendship and scured the backing of Chancellor Livingston, as Fulton 
did; or if he coulc have commanded resources comparable to those of 
Colonel John Stevers; or had found a financial partner such as James Watt 
prized in Mattaew 3oulton. If Evans’s birthplace had been Devon instead 
of Delaware, or if ke, instead of his agent Sampson, had gone to England 
in 1795, might re nc even have anticipated George Stephenson in locomotive 
development? Of Curse such speculations are of little worth. But a book 
like this stimulates =hinking along these lines. Perhaps indeed this is one 
measure of the valu- of a historical or biographical work. Another test of a 
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biography is whether or not it seduces one to read further of the period and 
milieu which it covers; the Bathe biography with its wealth of incidental 
references assuredly does. 

Between the lines one learns much of American life of post-Revolution 
days—much which is neither of engineering nor of technology. For ex- 
ample, Evans became involved in protracted litigation as he endeavored to 
bring infringers of his patent rights to terms. Watt, a few years earlier in 
England, was able to have even a Hornblower ignominiously thrown into 
jail for a similar offense. And ex-President Jefferson was not too busy at 
seventy to write Evans a long letter full af sympathy and kiadly advice, com- 
menting judiciously on a governmental ruling which affected Evans vitally. 
The authors quote from an interleaved edition of Evans’s Abortion of the 
Young Steam Engineers Guide in which he penned interesting comments 
and a little philosophy. On one page for example, Evans wrote (Mar. 8, 
1812): “Robert Fulton has bet with me a beaver Hatt that my Boat building 
for the Mississippi will not run ro miles per hour and a suit of clothes that 
my Boat will not run nine miles per hour. I take him up.” Fulton was 
more than right, it never ran at all. 

The Bathes have aimed at thoroughness, and have br every ar 
succeeded. They seem to have exhausted all possible original sources of in. 
formation, both here and abroad. Their work is the most painstaking and 
scholarly study yet made of the life work of any American engineer. And 
it is typographically attractive. There are fifty-nine full page plates, includ- 
ing some of original drawings, and maps, mostly contemporaneous, also a 
few illustrations in the text. The arrangement is that of < journal, almost 
rigidly chronological throughout, with no division into chapters. The sixty- 
four page appendix quotes much documentary material. 

The reviewer has only three or four minor criticisms. The code of foot- 
note abbreviations seems to him unnecessarily intricate, requiring as it does 
two pages of explanation. And he prefers a division into chapters to the 
chronological arrangement adopted by the authors, for such a large work 
cannot be absorbed at a single sitting. The authors lean backward in thorough- 
ness when they quote in full the deed description covering lands associated 
with Evans’s childhood. And Evans’s Harvard-bred contemporary, Nathan 
Read, deserves at least a footnote. 

Yale University. RICHARD SHELTON Kirsy. 


Cyrus Hall McCormick: Harvest, 1856-1884. By Wicziam T. HUTCHIN- 
son, Associate Professor of History, The Universizy of Chicago. 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1935 Pp. viii, 793. 
$5.00.) 

Tee first volume in this biography, Seed-Time, 1809-1856, was pub- 
lished in 1930 (Am. Hist. Rev., XXXVI, 835). Harvest, 1856-1884, com- 
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pletes the life of Cyrus H. McCormick and carries the history of the harvesting 
machine industry to 885. As in the earlier work the author has exploited 
to the fullest the mas of correspondence in the libraries of the McCormick 
Historical Associatior and the Nettie F. McCormick Biographical Associa- 
tion in Chicago. Other members of the family as they were connected with 
the industry take a pominent place until the volume becomes a history of 
a great American ind=stry through its formative period. After 1856 Cyrus H. 
McCormick, sr. passed from the inventor to the manufacturer and capitalist. 
Mrs. McCormick was far from a silent partner in business affairs, and in the 
latter years, Cyrus F.. McCormick, jr. forged forward as the real founder 
of the final corporation that grew out of the father’s labors. 

The story is told in great detail, sometimes tedious and labored, but 
because of the painst.king researches of the author the more satisfactory for 
serious students of uctustrial history. It is difficult to appreciate the reasons 
for the recital of the amily quarrels except as evidence of the complete free- 
dom given the autho= McCormick remained a conservative, old-school Pres- 
byterian to the end; ind the church conflict that he fostered is a dreary one 
that might well have >een greatly condensed. A severe critic would challenge 
the pages given to G-neral Lee at Washington and Lee (pp. 289-291) as out 
of place. There is <n interesting chapter on “Grasshoppers, Grangers and 
Growth of Industry, =873-1879”. It appears that the grasshoppers caused the 
McCormicks more |=ss than the Grangers. The chapter on “McCormick 
and the Civil War” indicates the difficult position of a Southerner in the 
North during the Ci-il War; in this case a Douglas Democrat veered to the 
position of the Peace Democrats. McCormick was an unsuccessful candidate 
for Congress in 1864. Like many others he thought the Union lost if Lincoln 
insisted on emancipacion of the slaves, and to be saved only by stopping the 
war. “Stop the war’, he said, “declare an armistice—call a convention and 
consider terms of pesze.” In every part of the work Dr. Hutchinson presents 
the record of a notatke American, an aggressive industrialist, conservative in 
party and church, a generous giver, and withal a likable personality. In his 
lifetime he amassed 1 fortune of $10,000,000, but in return he left mankind 
with the burdens of harvest time greatly lessened. 

Western Reserve University. Evsert J. Benton. 


Pratt, the Red Mar’s Moses. By ELAINE Goopate Eastman. [ Civiliza- 
tion of the American Indian.] (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press. 1935. PE 285. $3.00.) 

Miss Goodale’s reputation as an author was earned many years ago by 
her poems written a a girl about her native country of the Berkshires. She 
is the author also of - volume of Indian legends and of a number of works of 
fiction. Early in l=e she was a teacher of Indian students at Hampton 
Institute and in DaLota, and was supervisor of Indian education under the 
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Federal government. She is, therefore, eminently qualified to write a 
biography of the founder and principal of the famous Carlisle Indian School. 

Richard Henry Pratt was a national figure in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, and the Carlisle School was his monument until 
the World War, when the school was discontinued, and the barracks which 
had been lent for the purposes of the school, were turned back to the War 
Department. He entered the Army during the Civil Waz and at its close 
spent a number of years at various frontier army posts on the plains, where he 
took a prominent part in many campaigns against hostile tribes. In these 
campaigns he not only gained wide knowledge and experience of the red 
man as a foe but acquired also a sympathetic understancing of him as a 
man. The experience was to be of great service to him later when, as a com- 
missioned army officer, he was detailed to civilian duty in charge of a body 
of Indian students. 

Thereafter the story of Captain (afterwards General) Fratt's life is sub- 
stantially the history of Indian education in this country. In 1878 he was 
put in charge of a band of conquered braves ‘at Fort Sill, who were to be 
banished without trial to some remote Eastern fort, there to be held in- 
definitely as prisoners. They were Kicwas, Comanches, Cheyennes, and 
Arapahoes—"the finest untutored cavalry in the world”. 

The story of that forced migration, whether read in the dry-as-dust chap- 
ters of official reports, or in the more picturesque and entertaining language 
of the newspapers, or in the detailed narrative in Mrs. Eastman’s book, is 
one of the most thrilling and appealing tales in the annals of frontier life. 
Throughout the journey Captain Pratts humane’ feelings Zor the unhappy 
prisoners, combined with his strict insistence upon army discipline, is a 
revelation of the character of the man. Heavily shackled hand and foot, 
mobbed by the populace along the route, ragged, unkempt, and morose, and 
guarded by soldiers at every turn, they were herded into a s:out enclosure at 
Fort Marion in St. Augustine, Florida, where they were confined—to the 
constant terror of the surrounding white people who lived in continual ex- 
pectation of an outbreak and massacre. But Captain Pratt won their con- 
fidence through his wise exercise of justice and mercy, so that gradually a 
change came over the spirit of the red men. They decided that they wanted 
to learn to “walk the white man’s road”. They were allowed to guard 
themselves. Earnest women taught therr to read, and when at length they 
were allowed to petition Washington thev did not ask to be returned to the 
West. Consent was granted for a chance at schooling and when (in 1878) 
a sympathetic response was received from General Armstrang, Principal of 
Hampton Institute in Virginia, Captain Pratt escorted seventeen of the 
younger braves to Hampton. That was the beginning of the Indian Depart- 
ment at Hampton Institute-—a colorful novelty in the educational field that 
for years afterwards attracted and interes-ed a host of visitors to the school 
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and enlisted the attenzion of officials and philanthropists alike. The Carlisle 
School was started soon afterward under Captain Pratt. Within a year the 
enrollment had grown to two hundred and eventually it reached two 
thousand. 

Captain Pratt, the founder of Carlisle, was a living dynamo, with all 
the enthusiasm and singleness of aim of a crusader. Temperamentally 
extreme, he fouzht valiantly for his own opinions and had little sympathy 
with the immotile, conservative, and autocratic government bureaucracy in 
charge of Indian affeirs. He was opposed to the tribal life as fostered by 
the Bureau. His favorite slogan was: “To civilize the Indian get him into 
civilization. To keep him civilized let him remain there.” Everywhere 
and always he carried on vigorously his campaign for equal rights and 
equal opportunity for the native Americans. He took a prominent part in 
the Mohonk Indian Conferences which for twenty-five years had a con- 
siderable influence om Indian policies, but their moderate resolutions were 
never radical enough for him, since he had no gift for compromise. 

Many chapters in Mrs. Eastman’s book are devoted to the development 
of Indian education through the medium of the non-reservation boarding 
schools and the reservation day schools for the younger pupils. It is a tale 
of many and diverse threads woven into a varied pattern, suggestive some- 
times of the crazy quilt. Some of the more prominent workers in this field 
are described and there are brief biographies of graduated students. It is a 
useful contribut:on tc our literature on the subject, for nowhere else, perhaps, 
is there such a concise and condensed survey of this field. Nevertheless it 
makes disconnected and disjointed reading, lacking in sequence and smooth- 
ness of narrative. But what one misses most in the book is any direct contact 
with the subject of the biography. Somehow the virile, pervasive personality 
of. the man eludes the reader and one lays down the book with a feeling that 
one knows a good deal about the man, but not the man himself, with his 
compelling combination of lovableness and obduracy; the man who was 
beloved and sometimes feared by his pupils, and who alternately charmed 
and exasperatec. his iriends and colleagues—the man whom Glenn Warner, 
the famous coach, declared to be “the best friend the Indian ever had”. 

The Library of Congress. WiLL1AM LincoLtn Brown. 


Our Times: the United States, 1900-1925. By Marx Sutuivan. Volume 
VI, The Twenztes. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1935. 
Pp. xx, 674. $3.75.) 

MR. Sullivan’s sixth volume of Our Times follows his usual customs; 
wanders through the postwar years, touches a few matters in detail, mentions 
others barely, and deals with most political and public happenings not at all. 
It falls into three subdivisions. The first is virtually on one topic, a history 
of the nomination of Harding, his election, the appearance of scandals in his 
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administration, his death, and the subsequent investigations, exposures, law- 
suits, and sentences. There is practically nothing on the civil or diplomatic 

events of the years nominally covered. The narrative is entirely devoted to- 
the “human interest story” of the weak, unfortunate, well-meaning man who 
was forced by a stronger will into the candidacy, nominated to his own dis- 
may, and mercilessly victimized by his associates after he had been swept into 
office. In telling the various “stories”, especially of the convention of 1920, 

Mr. Sullivan makes efforts at criticism which give his narrazive an independ- 

ent value. His methodical plan for checking up on every detail of the 

“smoke-filled room” tradition and his display of the varying bits of evidence 

constitute a little problem in the weighing of contemporary and later testi- 

mony. D 

The second part of the work consists of two long chapters on the books 

and the songs of the twenties, after his well-known manner, but with rather 

greater emphasis on the psychological significance of the new developments 

than in some of the earlier volumes. The third part is a ckronicle by years, 

of the events of the period with little beyond mere mention on Mr. Sulli- 

van’s part. It would be difficult to find much, if any, significance in this list 

of miscellaneous items and they give the final volume of this extensive enter- 

prise a rather flat ending. 

This reviewer, like his predecessors, rises from reading the book with a 
strong impression that if Mr. Sullivan had chosen to write a history of 
American politics, or better, of the American state of mind, during twenty- 
five years, he could have produced something of unique value. The fifteen- 
page analysis of the postwar mentality of the American people with which 
the volume opens, and the later chapter on “The United States when Hard- 
ing became President” have the clarity and effectiveness of reflections by a 
shrewd contemporary who is also an experienced newspaperman. His 
treatment of the postwar literary insurgency, which he relates closely to the 
economic and other influences of the times is singularly ob-ective and well- 
balanced. His chief shortcoming lies in the brevity of his handling and in 
his failure to carry through his principal subject to its conclusion. The 
amazing way in which juries refused to convict Sinclair and Doheny, and 
the complete blasting of the Democratic hopes of damaging the Republican 
party by dwelling on the scandals in 1924 are barely mentioned although they 
constitute one of the most striking social phenomena of the period. ` 

As usual the illustrations are well selected and amusing, although they 
lack the features of quaintness and burlesque which brought delight to 
every adult who turned the pages of Volumes I and JI. The fact is, we are 
still in the period that Mr. Sullivan describes and the date with which he 
closes his book—-1925—although eleven vears in the past, :s ane in which 
the thoughts and standards of the public bear no aspect of the obsolete or 
naive. Nothing that has happened in the intervening decade has taken us 
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very far from the social, literary, and political fashions of those days. Most 
of the writers he mentions are still writing; some even of the songs are still 
sung. Perhaps it is just as well to bring the series of volumes to an end and 
allow sufficient time to elapse to enable some Mr. Sullivan of the 1950’s to 
find our activities and our ideals as humorous as we now find those of the 
far-off nineties. 

Williams College. THEODORE CLARKE SMITH. 


American Neutralit~, 1914-1917: Essays on the Causes of American 
` Intervention in the World War. By Cuartes Seymour. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1935. Pp. vii, 187. $2.00.) 


Can we be Neutral? By Arren W. Duties and Hamivron Fisu ARM- 
STRONG. [Publication of the Council on Foreign Relations.| (New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1936. Pp. 191. $1.50.) 


Tue first of these studies of American neutrality is carefully confined to 
our neutrality experience during the Great War, and to the reasons which 
decided the United Srates to join the Allies. Professor Seymour examines 
the allegation that we were drawn in because of our financial interests and 
the ‘desire to keep open the avenues of our lucrative trade with the Allies. 
He considers that those who entertain these views rely to a great extent upon 
misinterpretations of the meaning or significance of certain documents— 
namely the Page cablegram of March 5, 1917; President Wilson’s St. Louis 
speech on September 5, r919; and Secretary Lansing’s letter of September 6, 
1915. 

The Page cablegram is frequently cited as evidence of the influence of 
economic interests in bringing the United States into the war. The am- 
bassador suggested th2 probability of a collapse of Allied credit unless loans 
were authorized, and 2mphasized the danger, if they were denied, to Amer- 
ican economic intere:ts dependent upon trade with the Allies. But the 
author hardly needed to tell us that Ambassador Page’s cablegram had lit- 
tle significance, since it is well known that he exercised practically no influ- 
ence either upon Pres dent Wilson or Secretary Lansing. 

President Wilson in his St. Louis speech did declare that “the seed of 
war in the mocern world” was “industrial and commercial rivalry”, and 
said: “The real reason that the war that we have just finished took place 
was that Germany was afraid her commercial rivals were going to get the 
better of her, and the reason why some nations went into the war against 
Germany was that they thought Germany would get the commercial advan- 
tage of them.” And in the same speech he said, “This war in its inception 
was a commercial anc industrial war; it was not a political war.” 

However much irfluence these economic considerations may have exer- 
cised in certain quarzers, these documents do not reveal the reasons why 
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President Wilson, who held our foreign policy in the hcllow of his hand, 
decided that we should enter the war. President Wilson’s true attitude was 
indicated in his Mobile speech of October 27, 1913, before the outbreak of 
the war, when he declared: “It is a very perilous thing to determine the 
foreign policy of a nation in the terms of material interest.” 

The third document, Secretary Lansing’s letter of September 6, 1915, in 
which he pointed out the serious consequences which would result to Amer- 
ican industry unless credit were extended to the Allies, is admitted to have 
influenced President Wilson to reverse our policy in regard to extending loans 
to the Allies. But President Wilson in so acting was thinking of the eco- 
nomic welfare of the nation as a whole and not of any special interests such 
as munitions makers or bankers. He would naturally try zo avoid a general 
industrial and financial depression which might have resulted from a col- 
lapse of our foreign trade. 

After all the evidence is examined in an objective and judicial spirit, it 
is difficult to escape the conclusion which the author reaches that the real 
cause of our entry into the war was Germany’s recourse to her reckless sub- 
marine campaign. 

In regard to our future neutrality policy, Professor Seymour warns 
against automatic embargoes as “apt to prove dangerous as well as futile. 
They withdraw from the Executive a power which may be of great value in 
his efforts to preserve peace” (p. 175). 

The problems of neutrality “under modern conditions are so complex 
that there is no practical method of assurance against implication in another 
European war once it started. Legislation designed to isolate us from the 
rest of the world raises hopes that cannot be fulfilled, for it does not take 
account of the facts. . . . If we attempt a policy of isolation, we must be pre- 
pared, by developing an armament of such size that it will seriously impress 
the other nations, forcibly to protect our ultimate vital rights as a nation. 
Thus only can we create and maintain, for a period, an artificial isolation. 
... For our own ultimate salvation”, he concludes, “we must stand ready to 
cooperate vigorously with the States whose welfare, like our own, depends 
upon peace. We must support every measure calculated to stamp out the 
immediate threat of war whenever it appears” (pp. 177-180). 

In order to answer the question which challenges the attention of the 
whole nation, “Can we be Neutral?” Mr. Dulles and Mr. Armstrong first 
examine what course we adopted upon previous occasions when the problem 
of adhering to a policy of neutrality arose. The consequent brief survey of 
our diplomatic history constitutes a really remarkable condensation in which 
all but the essential factors have been eliminated, without in any manner de- 
stroying the relative importance of events, or interrupting the sequence of 
the historical development. The record is brought down nearly to the end 
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of 1935, and it even includes a discussion of the Neutrality Act of August 
31, 1935. The act itself is reproduced in one of the fourteen carefully se- 
lected appendixes And in order that this concise account may still lack 
nothing in compketeness, a “Bibliography on American Neutrality”, some 
six pages in length, is added. 

The chapter entitled “Our Future Neutrality Policy”, taken by itself, is 
a masterly summery of the whole problem of neutrality. It is there pointed 
out that “whatever neutrality legislation we have already adopted or may 
adopt cannot possibly be more than a frame work, raised in the air, to sup- 
port the specific policy which, in contingencies yet unrevealed, best promises 
at a moment of crisis to keep us out of war” (p. 77). The authors approve 
the provisions of the August, 1935, legislation, which limits travel on bel- 
ligerent vessels, and hope that it may long remain on the statute books with 
very little change. They consider that the “chief purpose of the provision, 
‘to protect the lives of American citizens,’ recognized that loss of American 
lives through the action of a belligerent is the event most likely to jeopardize 
the maintenance of our neutrality” (p. 80). After discussing an arms em- 
bargo and the question of foreign bonds they suggest that our financial 
transactions with a belligerent should be limited to the matter of commer- 
cial banking credit or private loans, since they are the normal facilities ex- 
tended to that part of our trade which under other provisions of our neu- 
trality law would probably be allowed to continue. “Any undue extension 
of banking credit to cover trade with belligerents could be controlled to a 
considerable exten: by the Federal Reserve Board” (p. go). 

Searching how we might best avoid being drawn into war against our 
will, the authors conclude: “The President should have discretionary 
power, within limits to be set by Congress, to impose embargoes on ship- 
ments to belligerents of goods and commodities useful in war; but to in- 
struct him to enferce this provision automatically is dangerous” (p. 114). 
Just as in the case of the preceding study, it is emphatically declared that 
the United States nas “a direct, material, selfish interest that hostilities shall 
not break out anywhere” (p. 118). 

This concise and admirable study of the actual problem of neutrality as 
it confronts us today is as well adapted for the general reader as it is for the 
jurist and historian. It should aid in the education of public opinion in re- 
gard to a rational neutrality policy and should serve as a guide for legisla- 
tive action. 

It is noteworthy that both of these studies emphasize the fallacy of the 
belief in our supposed isolation and both agree that our safety lies in co- 
operative action to prevent war rather than in an attempt to avoid becoming 
involved after the outbreak of hostilities. 

The American University. ELLERY C. STOWELL. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Civilisation and the Growth of Law: a Study of the Relations between 
Men's Ideas about the Universe and the Institutions of Law and Govern- 
ment. By William A. Robson, Barrister-at-Law of Lincoln’s Inn, Reader in 
Administrative Law in the University of London. (New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1935, pp. XV, 354, $2.50.) I do not see how the purpose of this 
brief and substantial book could be better presented than in the author’s own 
words: “The object of this book is to depict the interactions between peo- 
ple’s ideas about the universe on the one hand, and the laws and govern- 
ment of mankind on the other. I have endeavoured to show how legal and 
political institutions have been influenced by magic, superstition, religion and 
science; and how these great forces have in turn been inflcenced by the law.” 
It is indispensable, at times, to break down the artificial barriers between 
special sciences, or rather departments. Modern physics, chemistry, mathe- 
matics are pointing the way to such a synthesis: an example which the 
sciences of the human spirit might very profitably follow. ‘The usual objec- 
tions to syntheses are their vagueness and their superficiality. Mr. Robson 
fully escapes the curse of vagueness;’ his book has one simple, extremely 
definite subject: What do we mean by the short word Law? He escapes 
also the curse of superficiality, because he limits himself, in all fields, to 
those essential facts upon which there is substantial agreement. It is not 
superficial to note that the earth turns: superficiality appears only when an 
author attempts to pose as a first-hand authority on al things knowable. 
This is the radical weakness of Spengler’s work, and it invalidates much of 
Toynbee’s. Perhaps the most novel dart is the thesis that the notion of 
natural law was to a large extent borrowed from that of man-made law. 
Robson defines human law as “a pattern of conduct”—noz a series of threats. 
It must be in general agreement with the mores; but even if it were the mere 
rationalization of the mores, it would, through definite expression, modify 
that which it seeks to express. Robson believes in the power of man, indi- 
vidually and collectively, by taking thought, to shape his destiny. He does 
not admit that we are “rooted in an unchangeable socia. mould”. “[The] 
refusal”, he concludes, “to recognize our ability to aim at the creation of 
whatever type of society we desire belongs to the old order of things. As 
such it is doomed to give way before a more hopeful attitude”. j 

In attempting to appraise this thought-compelling book, I can only close 
as I began, with a pure and simple endorsement of the author’s words: 
“When one has been closely preoccupied with contemporary studies and im- 
mediate practical problems for some years, the contemplat:on of long stretches 
of history and remote stages of human development brings an extraordinary 
sense of satisfaction and release.” 

Stanford University. ALBERT GUERARD, SR. 
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European Civilizaron: its Origin and Development. By Various Con- 
tributors. Under the direction of Edward Eyre. Volume I, Prehistoric Man 
and Earliest Knoun Societies [reissue]; volume II, Rome and 
Christendom; volume Ill, The Middle Ages. (New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1935, pp. vi, 844; viii, 696; 888, $8.75; $5.25; $6.25.) A half 
century ago Anatole France observed with regret that the fashion for writ- 
ing general history seemed to be passing away. It is unfortunate that he did 
not live to witness the deluge that has been visited upon the present genera- 
tion. The seven volume collaboration under the editorship of Professor Eyre 
will probably exceed fve thousand pages. The object of the work is to give 
an account of the rise of Europe and to portray the distinctive character of 
European civilization. A conscious effort has been made to retell the story 
in the light of evideace garnered by the present generation of historical 
scholars. 

The editor states that the responsibility of each author begins and ends 
with his own section, and that no attempt has been made to impose upon 
the work any unity oT outlook beyond that common to all scholars. Conse- 
„quently the reader wHo is looking for a broad, comprehensive synthesis will 
be disappointed, for “here is much overlapping, and furthermore, far too 
much tedious detail. On the other hand, the scholar, although he may con- 
_ sult with profit the sections dealing with his particular field of interest, will 
more often than not find the discussion lacking documentation or other 
critical apparatus. In fact some contributors include no bibliography, while 
others furnish only a meager list of selected works. 

The first volume contains an anthropological discussion by Wilhelm 
Schmidt upon the nature of primitive man and our methods of studying his 
behavior and culture. J. L. Myres treats the prehistoric cultures of Europe, 
the rise of higher civ lization in the Ancient Near East, its transmission to 
Europe, and the orizins and distribution of the various Indo-European 
speaking peoples. 

The remainder of the volume is given to the history of the ancient world 
to the end of the Hel enistic period, while the prehistoric era in the West is 
deferred until the second volume. The principal subject of the latter is 
Rome. Among the contributors to the two are C. F. Jean, T. E. Peet, and 
A. W. Gomme. The volume on the Middle Ages is divided into four parts: 
“The Development ož Medieval Europe”, by D. C. Douglas; “The Religious 
Crisis in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries” and “The Later Middle 
Ages”, both by Jean Suiraud; and “Ancient and Medieval Philosophy”, by 
A. E. Taylor. This third volume contains, perhaps, less original material 
than the others, but i- is better proportioned. 

Princeton Univeraty. J. E. POMFRET. 


Monuments and Men of Ancient Rome. By Grant Showerman, Profes- 
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sor of Classics in the University of Wisconsin. (New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1935, pp. xxii, 344, $5.00.) The late Professor Shower- 
man has in this book made a last distinguished contribution to the literature 
devoted to popularizing the study of Roman antiquity. Replete with the 
delightful charm which in such high degree characterized all this author’s 
writings, and sumptuously illustrated, the volume should be cordially wel- 
comed by the lay reader. | 

Mr. Showerman first catalogues the greatest archaeolcgical monuments 
of the Romans in Italy and the provinces. No mere catalogue, however, this 
is enlivened by interesting and illuminating comment. There follows some 
account of modern archaeological method and of its outstanding practition- 
ers. A chapter on how Rome was buried will relieve its readers of the neces- 
sity of inquiring the explanation from newspapers, and <urnish the latter 
better information than many papers seem to have available. 

Of three chapters on Rome’s excavation two contain an enthusiastic sum- 
mary of the splendid results achieved under the archaeolagical program of 
the Fascist regime. A brief historical résumé of the works on topography 
and monuments from ancient times to the present concluces the quarter of 
the book devoted to the “monuments” of the title. The rest of the volume 
is concerned with “men”. ; 

Six chapters are given to the lives of Cicero and Caesaz, and the monu- 
ments and scenes among which their careers were set. Effective use is made 
of quotation from Cicero’s Letters, Suetonius, and Shakespeare. There are 
five chapters on Vergil, his life, his background, and the significance of his 
. poems, their universal significance, their significance to readers of their own 

time and of our day. Four rather similar chapters on Horace follow. Both 
groups are excellent and stimulating reading. Of uneven value are the 
chapters on the emperors. 

There are 160 pictures, beautifully reproduced, and sixteen maps and 
plans, eleven pages of annotations and fourteen of index. The publishers 
have provided attractive format and the volume is almost completely free of | 
‘typographical error. 

Western Reserve University. ROBERT SAMUEL ROGERS. 


Stadt und Staat im römischen Italien: Untersuchungen über die Ent- 
wicklung des Muniztpalwesens in der republikanischen Zeit. Von Hans 
Rudolph. (Leipzig, Dieterich, 1935, pp. vii, 257, 10 M.) Herr Rudolph 
explodes a bomb under the accepted presentation of the way in which repub- 
lican Rome developed her municipal system in Italy. He submits the frag- 
mentary evidence for the pre-Caesarian period to a thorough criticism and 
arrives at conclusions which, if novel, are logical and forceful. The Republic, 
he finds, did not take over for the communities which it subjected the forms 
of government that they had enjoyed while independent. Rather, it re- 
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garded them as absorbed into the Roman state and imposed officials whose 
competencies were minor and simply delegations from the magistrates at 
Rome. Neither the Social War, though caused by the injustice of this treat- 
ment, nor Sulla remedied the condition. In the Latin colonies, however, 
Rome from the beginning established a duumviral magistracy and council 
based on her own organization. This system Caesar extended throughout 
Italy by three major measures. The lex agraria of 59 B. C. distributed the 
remaining undivided public land in Italy; the ex Mamilia Roscia Peducaea 
Alliena Fabia of 55 B. C., which Rudolph distinguishes from the lex Mamilia 
de limitibus of 109 B. C., created for the newly settled areas duumviral gov- 
ernments; and the lex Iulia municipalis of 47 B. C. generalized this form 
but left to each community the task of adapting thereto its existing magistra- 
cies. Hence within tke old quattuorvirate, octovirate, and aedilate two mem- 
bers thereafter stand out as possessing the superior prerogative of jurisdic- 
tion. For the significance of the reform lay in Rome’s alienation in favor 
of the municipalities of the right of administering locally at least a minor 
jurisdiction. By this momentous step Caesar made the transition from the 
omnivorous city-state of the Republic to the congeries of self-governing 
units which, thanks to his assassination, was only gradually realized under 
the Empire. 

The discussion naturally includes important considerations of relevant 
matters, such as the Latin dictators or the various types of municipal magis- 
tracies under the Reoublic, and of the surviving documents. The book 
marks a fundamental advance in the study of the problem but leaves a re- 
gret, nevertheless, thet no such contemporary source as Cato’s Origines has 
survived to cast light on the history of the Italian towns before their conquest 
by Rome. . 

Harvard University. . Mason HAMMOND. 


The Prefect of Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian. By Oscar William 
Reinmuth, Associate Professor of Classics, University of Nebraska. [Klio: 
Beiträge zur alten Geschichte.] (Leipzig, Dieterich, 1935, pp. xiv, 155, 
9.50 M.) There is urgent need for studies organizing topically the undi- 
gested mass of material dealing with Greco-Roman Egypt. Dr. Reinmuth’s 
monograph is of this nature, and its appearance as the first non-German 
member of the Kio 3eiheft series is prima-facie evidence of its numerous 
merits. The work reveals an extraordinary command of inscriptional, papy- 
rological, and literary sources bearing upon the subject, all combined into a 
penetrating treatment Dr. Reinmuth calls his book “primarily a study in 
Roman provincial administration”, and adds “Much of what is here pre- 
sented is not new; but all of the material which is now available upon the 
prefect of Egypt is for the first time brought together”. Actually this is an 
understatement, for alzhough the exhaustive compilation has even unearthed 
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several unpublished papyri in different collections, the werk is much more 
than an amassing of data; the writer’s own observations make of it an in- 
dispensable introduction to the administration of Egypt in the first three 
centuries A. D. 

Thirteen chapters discuss the prefect under the following heads: “Ap- 
pointment, Position, and Powers”; “Officials Responsible to the Prefect”; 
“The Prefect and the Liturgies”; “Administrative Functions”; “System of 
Records”; “Edicts”; “Relation of the Prefect to the Emperor”; “Revenues”; 
“Administration of Justice”; “The Conventus”; “Civil Jurisdiction”; “Crim. 
inal Jurisdiction”; “Military Functions”. There are, further, “Conclusions”, 
appendixes listing the prefects and edicts of prefects, and the customary 
indexes. 

Quite remarkable in a study of this kind is its readability. Both pedantry 
and polemic are conspicvously absent; the straightforward narrative flows 
easily and the voluminous references are usually relegated to the footnotes. 
Nonetheless, one regrets that the author has so conscientiously refrained 
from conjectures on texts and dating, for occasional minor matters might. 
have been emended. A subsequent errata-sheet shows four entries worthy 
of repetition: p. 26, second last line, and p. 33, note 4—read P. Oxy. 4, 705 
(199-200); p. 73, note 5—for Boak, op. cit., read Schubart and Bell, JEA 13 
(1927), 219-221; p. 139—after Flavius Valerius Pompeianus insert Aristius 
Optatus 16. Mar. 297. Boak, Et. de Pap. II (1933), no. 1. 

Haverford College. Howarp COMFORT. 


Roman Mines in Europe. By Oliver Davies, Lecturer in Ancient His- 
tory. and Archaeology, Queens University, Belfast. (New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1935, pp. xii, 291, $10.00.) The timeworn adjectives in- 
dispensable and invaluable receive fresh life and strength when applied to 
this volume. It is the work of a man who is at home in the fields of archae- 
ology and of mining. A “General Conspectus” begins w:th an inadequate 
treatment of the legal position and administrative organization (four pages), 
but closes with an excellent summary of mining and metallurgical techniques 
(47 pages). The remaining chapters present the record of wide research and 
careful investigation of actual remains. It is a book of reference, well doc- 
umented and equipped with some useful sketches and plans, six maps, and 
a complete topographical index. The proportion may be gauged by the pages 
of certain chapters. Spain leads with 46 pages, Greece has 30 pages, and 
Britain 25. The map of Spain indicates 15x sites, of Franze and the Rhine- 
land 196 sites, of Illyria, Macedonia, and Thrace 251 sites. 

The’ prudent reader will approach this work with a dictionary, or glos- 
sary of mining terms. Thus fortified he will come to know and appreciate 
the words mispickel and hushing, and will learn that an adit is something 
more than an entrance to a mine. There are other surprises, by-products of 
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the author’s search =hrough slag heaps, tunnels, shafts, and stopes. The 
identification of galera as cupellated lead (p. 108, n. 6); of the zestari at Al- 
justrel as men engag=d in cupellation (p. 39); the derivation of bronze from 
Brundisium (p. 72) and the determining factors in locating smelters, fuel 
(pp. 166, 169, 135), =fractory clay (p. 166), fossil bones (p. 91), and coolness 
(p. 211); all of these are items of technical interest. But the general reader 
will be attracted by -he digression on the Cassiterides (pp. 140-144) and the 
Etruscan connotatior of Tarshish (pp. 67, 104, 111). There are many contri- 
butions to the histor: of pre-Roman mining in Europe, as well as the data for 
a history of the miniag activities of the “Saxons” whom Davies believes were 
Roman workers enslaved by the Marcomanni (p. 201). 

An awkward semence (p. 115, n. 2) is excusable. But the establishment, 
on the doubtfu. autLority of Diodorus, of the ruthless methods of the pub- 
licani in Spanish mhes is not scientific. Nor does frequent repetition (pp. 
108, n. 4, 226, 250) make the statement any more palatable. The author’s 
modest preface introduces a work of unusual merit. 


j. J. V. 


Essays in Corni History. By Charles Henderson. Edited by A. L. 
Rowse and M. I. H nderson. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1935, 
pp. xxiv, 240, $4.50.) The early history, topography, and place names of 
Cornwall, it is well known, present unusual difficulties which only the highly 
trained specialist msy hope to overcome. Cornish local history is a subject 
which few have attempted, as a reference to Gross will quickly show. The 
young scholar to wom this volume is a memorial and of whose writings it 
is a selection, fcrmec a plan for a parochial history of this interesting county 
and collected much material toward that end. He delivered many lectures 
and contributed many newspaper articles on phases of the Cornish scene 
which were of popalar interest. He also assembled some data in brief 
form into what the editors term historical notes. Selections from these var- 
ious types of his wc-k constitute the bulk of the volume. There are only 
two chapters, both b_ief, which are classified as finished work of scholarship. 
But one of these beas documentation, although the other, a historical survey 
of Cornish woodlancs, is of decided value for the derivation of place names. 
About a fourth of the volume consists of reprinted newspaper articles. 

The historical secions are usually quite brief and marked by the lacunae 
which are inevizable in history done from local records. The portion which 
will perhaps be of most general interest is a note on the origin of Cornish 
towns. A longer nose on the hundreds of Powder and Pydar will be useful 
and shows rare abili-y in dealing with place names. A short exposition of 
the rules of the cobfler’s gild at Helston in r517 and another note on the 
clergy of the d_ocese of Exeter at the Reformation will be of much more 
than local interest. There are also some fifteenth and sixteenth century 
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data from the court leet of the borough af Michell. The outstanding towns 
concerning which historical information is given are Truro, St. Ives, Fowey, 
and Lostwithiel. An account of the deanery of Buryan and of the church 
of Luxulyan afford examples of the kind of history this young man of great 
promise had set out to do on a large scale. The work affords a welcome 
addition to the meager stock of Cornish history. Its readers will greatly 
regret that the author was not spared to carry his work further. 
The University of California. Wizriam A. Morris. 


‘Medieval History: Europe from the Fourth to the Sixteenth Century. 
By Carl Stephenson, Professor of History, Cornell University. (New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1935, pp. xviii, 707, $3.50.) Professor Stephenson’s 
work provides an abundance of well-selected data carefully marshaled and 
delightfully written. Both the wealth of the material presented and its 
ordering may at times call for more intensive reading than an undergraduate, 
used to the discursive history teaching in the lower schools, may enjoy. But 
who will deny that in colleges students ought to be trained to do closer and 
more connected thinking based more generously on facts? If after a first 
perusal of the book the subject matter at times appears to be broken up and 
scattered, more careful study reveals in its procedure advantages that are. 
worth.winning. Not infrequently occur lucid summaries of movements cul- 
minating in important results, e. g., the Roman Law through the Justinian 
Code (pp. 118-122) and the Greek Schism (pp. 323-326). Excellent delinea- 
tions of the character of important personages ‘enliven the narrative. The 
disagreeable task that confronts teachers of medieval history, eradicating 
what may be called “historical weeds”, is most agreeably done, e. g., Gregory 
VIT no longer appears as a churchman thirsting for power, or the discovery of 
America as the result of the Renaissance, but as the consequence of the ap- 
plication of medieval science (p. 656). Happy thoughts in this connection 
are the prologue and the epilogue. We have not mentioned all the merits 
of the book; a word about some objections. We were neither impressed by 
the treatment of the great medieval hymns nor satisfied with the now far 
too common neglect of medieval culture east of the Rhine. Some loose 
statements occur: e. g., is Mithraism known as Zoroastrianism (p. 20); were 
the differences between the Irish and Roman ecclestastical establishments 
fundamentally antagonistic (p. 174); did St. Augustine hold that political 
institutions were the consequence of original sin (pp. 313-319); was the 
First Crusade “suddenly launched” (p. 320); did the Capetians begin with 
Louis VI a splendid dynastic career culminating in the gorgeous reign of 
Louis XIV (p. 369)? These and other items are, however, but “nods” in a 
long narrative that is always wide-awake and alert, yet moderate and cau- 
tious of statement. The genealogical and chronological tables at the end 
of the volume will prove very useful to students. Excellent plates are awk- 
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wardly placed, all together, in the middle of the book. Other illustrations, 
maps, plans, diagrams enhance its value. 
Pennsylvania State College. F. J. TscHan. 


Makers of Christianity from Alfred the Great to Schleiermacher. By 
John T. McNeill. (New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1935, pp. vill, 
277, $2.00.) This book furnishes much material on both sides of the double 
question, Do men make history or does history make men? Without at- 
tempting a categorical answer, we can assert that through men we better 
understand history and through history we better understand men. Profes- 
sor McNeill has made many of the characters whose careers and influence 
he has sketched come to life again, although it must be realized that some 
are too far gone for full success to come by the method of the modern his- 
torical pulmotor. The poet will be more successful than the historian in 
bringing to life from the remote past whenever mysticism has been an active 
element in shaping the interests of men and women; this will apply to not 
a few of the thirty characters selected for fuller treatment. This selection is 
admirable and by grouping the individuals according to the type of their 
chief interest, there is maintained the sense of continuity in the history as a 
whole. Dr. McNeill has shown himself something of a poet, as witness 
the themes of four successive chapters: “Brothers and Sisters of the Poor”; 
“The Glorious Company of the Teachers”; “The Noble Army of the Here- 
tics”; “The Goodly Fellowship of the Reformers”. It probably is not neg- 
lect, but a realization of a fact, that led to the omission of all representatives 
of Eastern Christianity. By the end of the ninth century that form of Chris- 
tianity was already so definitely ‘made’ that for the millennium covered by 
this work, it contributes no outstanding personality to be considered a 
‘maker’. One might wish that more attention had been paid to the differen- 
tiation between sacramental and nonsacramental religion in the making of 
Christianity during this long period, for it is likely that questions in this 
area of interest will carry students in the near future into the examination of 
this phase of medieval religious life to a degree commensurate with the in- 
tensive research of a generation or two ago into the polity of the Church in 
the first two centuries. 

The Library of Congress. WILuiAM H. ALLISON. 


Curia Regis Rolls of the Reigns of Richard I. and John, preserved in the 
Public Record Office. Printed under the Superintendence of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Records. Volume VII, 15-16 John; Appendix, 7 Richard I- 
1 John. (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1935, pp. lviii, 484, £1 17s. 6d.) 
This volume completes the valuable series that has been appearing under the 
able editorship of Mr. C. T. Flower. The substantial record of five terms 
of the later years of King John is supplemented by certain remnants of 
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earlier time that have been overlooked in previous volumes. As such rolls 
are rarely dated, their chronological place must be determined by internal 
evidence, and membranes are discovered that have been misplaced in the 
final binding. Now and then there are allusions in the text to rolls that 
have been lost, and once mention is made of a “great roll” pertaining to at- 
torneys and jurors. Organically the court is still the undivided curia, al- 
though a potential division between the justices of the benck at Westminster 
and those hearing pleas of the crown is visible. The advantage of a migra- 
tory court penetrating all parts of the country is offset by the endless difficulty 
of securing the attendance of suitors and jurors. The king being abroad at 
the time, there are very few instances of his intervention, although one case 
is reserved for his personal presence, and again a certain party claimed the 
right to appear only before the king or his chief justiciar. Incidentally, in 
the face of disturbing rumors about the king’s personal safety, members of 
the royal household were sworn to report all persons announcing his death. 
The great bulk of the cases consists of civil pleas, especial:y possessory ac- 
tions such as were begun under Henry II, with further definitions and re- 
finements. Thus an action of novel disseizin would avail only against the 
actual disseizor, not his successor. Actions of darrein presentment encounter 
the growing claims of monasteries over parish churches. Manorial tenures 
and practices come frequently into litigation together with tests of villeinage. 
Criminal proceedings prove to be less extensive than might be expected, as 
they were likely to touch upon the liberties of local and private courts. Or- 
deals still survived, and wagers were allowed with restrictions, while the 
popularity of juries in spite of all deficiencies was increasing. A special in- 
terest is attached to all these proceedings which took place just before the 
reforms laid down in Magna Carta. An extensive list of all charters cited 
or recorded in the series, besides an ample index of persons and places as 
well as a splendid classification of subjects, completes the apparatus of the 


work. 
Vassar College. J. F. BALDWIN. 


Statuta capitulorum generalium ordinis Cisterciensis, 1116-1786. Edidit 
D. JosephusM® Canivez. Tomus II, 1262-1400. [Bibliothèque de la 
Revue d’histoire ecċlésiastique.] (Louvain, Bureaux de la Revue, 1935, pp. 
xi, 758.) The third volume of the statutes of the Cistercians runs to con- 
siderably greater length than either of the first two, though it covers about 
the same number of years. There is one serious gap of ten years, at the time 
of the Great Schism, during which the General Chapter did not meet, appar- 
ently. The organization, procedure, and problems of the chapters remain 
about the same as in the earlier centuries (see Am. Hist, Rev., XL, 724-726). 
During the first half of the fourteenth century many of the houses were in 
desperate straits financially, and this condition became worse after the out- 
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break of the Hundred Years’ War. The General Chapters authorized the 
transfer of monks fram the poorer to the richer houses (1343, p. 473); voted ` 
sums of money for the relief of houses sunk in debt (1344, p. 499); and 
even closed two hou-es and dispersed the monks (zbid.). There is some evi- 
dence, also, of increasing laxity in the observance of the rules of the order, 
during this period rpp. 454, 518, 538). During the period of the Schism 
the studia generalia >f the order were practically deserted (1387, p. 555). 
The volume befcre us will be found of unusual interest to the student of 
general history. In -ts pages we find references to the Crusade of Louis IX 
(pp. 60, 61, 92), the Council of Lyons (p. 129), and the Council of Vienne 
(pp. 332, 333, cf q.).° The quarrel between Pope Boniface VIII and 
Philip IV receives =tention (pp. 237, 260 ff.). The Hundred Years’ War 
affected the Order ic. many important ways. In France its property was de- 
stroyed, and in Eng:and, sequestrated. In 1344 the king and queen of Eng- 
land and their child-en were included in the list of living persons for whom 
masses were to be sung, but not thereafter. These Orationes pro vivis are of 
considerable interes. For the pope, the cardinals, and the royal family of 
France three masses were to be sung by each priest of the order; for arch- 
bishops, bishops, the royal families of Spain, Portugal, Sicily, and Navarre, 
and the ducal family of Burgundy, two; for the counts of Flanders, Savoy, 
and Hainault, one rpp. 500-501, et passim). During the Great Schism the 
Cistercians sanz mases for the Avignon pope only, of course (p. 566). 
Boston Universit. Warren O. AULT. 


L Angleterre cartolique à la veille du schisme. Par Pierre Janelle, doc- 
teur és lettres, chargé de cours à la Faculté des lettres de Clermont-Ferrand. 
(Paris, Gabriel Beauchesne et Fils, 1935, pp. 380, 60 fr.) The current Catho- 
lic explanation of tae Reformation, as due to discontent over moral and 
financial abuses rather than to a loss of confidence in the Church’s means of 
grace, is here applied to England and with better justice than to the Conti- 
nent. The author <emonstrates that one half of the books printed in Eng- 
land up to 1530 dealt with themes of Catholic piety, though complaint of 
ecclesiastical abuses was voiced coincidently. England fell unwittingly into 
schism and the prosess is well illustrated in the career of Stephen Gardiner, 
who was prepared support the king in the matter of the divorce and the 
repudiation of papal authority without any thought of destroying the doc- 
trinal structure or tLe unity of the Church. Kings and popes had quarreled 
before and forgiver each other. Henry by making a stiff stand would at- 
tain in the end a satisfactory compromise. There was no more reason to 
go to the block wita More and Fisher than to the stake with Latimer and 
Ridley. When Garcliner discovered his mistake he was “the prisoner of his 
own past”. 

The intellectual defense of the schism looked for precedents if possible 
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on English soil, but Wycliffe and Occam were too radical. Marsilius of 
Padua better served the purpose and was done into English in 1535 with 
adaptations to the Henrician situation. The conciliar and democratic ten- 
dencies were definitely obviated. A note declared, “In all this longe tale 
he speaketh not of the rascall multytude, but of the parlyament”. The evi- 
dence of the influence of Marsilius on the political theory of the Tudor 
schism was to me the most novel and interesting portion of this instructive 
and carefully documented work. I missed in the bibliography Oscar Albert 
Marti, Economic Causes of the Reformation in England (1929), and Rich- 
ard Staines Arrowsmith, The Prelude to the Reformation (1923). G. R. 
Owst, Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England (1933) would have made 
it plain that the satire of the Reformation was in no sense an innovation. 
Yale University. RozanD FI. BAINTON. 


Le chancelier Antoine Duprat. Par Albert Buisson. Préface de M. 
Germain Martin, membre de l’Institut, (Paris, Librairie Hachette, 1935, 
pp. 383, 30 fr:) This is a significant and substantial life of a very able 
bourgeois politician, whom the author regards as one of France’s forgotten 
heroes, the victim of a légende malveillante. Duprat was essentially a 
leader of the middle classes, in his day engaged in a determined attempt to 
end the disorders of the feudal regime. To achieve this goal he became an 
enthusiastic supporter and defender of the absolute king. As chancellor 
he did much to extend the royal authority, to promote mercantilism, and 
to create a strong and prosperous state. “His legal training helped him to 
work out the general ideas upon which rested the theory of the absolute 
monarchy. His bourgeois origin influenced him in-his acceptance of the 
belief that the king was the state.” 

As a diplomat Duprat played an important role. Well equipped by 
temperament to participate in the incessant intrigue which dominated pub- 
lic life during the Renaissance, he maintained French interests in the strug- 
gles between Francis I and Charles V and “met the clever English diplomat, 
Cardinal Wolsey, on even terms”. 

Duprat also was an excellent financier. As chancellor he succeeded in 
improving the financial administration of the government. At the same 
time he greatly increased his personal fortune. Possessing “a profound re- 
spect for money” he became a cardinal and a papal legate in order to ob- 
tain the revenues “of certain archbishoprics and rich abbeys”. In short, he 
seems to have been pretty much of a rugged individualist. 

© Mr. Buisson has written a scholarly as well as an entertaining book. Nu- 
merous footnotes indicate that he has used most of the printed works and a 
large part of the unpublished documents dealing with this subject. More- 
over he has enhanced the value of the volume by inserting ar appendix con- 
sisting of a genealogical table of the Duprat family and copiss of a number 
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of important dccuments. The book also contains sixteen well-selected illus- 
trations. An index should have been included. 
The University o; California. FRANKLIN C. PALM. 


The Montagu Mrsters Book, 1602-1623. Edited with an Introduction by 
Joan Wake, and Biographical Notes by the Rev. H. Isham Longden, F. S. A. 
[The Northamptonshire Record Society, VII.] (Peterborough, Peterbor- 
ough Press, 1935, pp- lxii, 289.) The musters book of Sir Edward Montagu, 
printed in this volurre, deals with the militia or trained bands in the eastern 
half of Northarmptorshire between 1602 and 1623. It is of interest for mili- 
tary history and for the long lists of names which it contains of the men 
selected to form the trained bands and of those required to supply money, 
horses, and equipment. But its chief value lies in its picture of local mili- 
tary administration. The Earl of Exeter, who was lord lieutenant, was 
rarely in the county and threw the burden of administering the musters 
upon his deputy liewzenants, drawn from the local gentry. As one of these 
deputies, Sir Edwarc Montagu was responsible for mustering and training 
the militia in five of the ten hundreds in the eastern division of the shire. 
His book contains his correspondence with other deputy lieutenants, with 
Exeter, with subordinate officials, and with other persons in the locality con- 
nected with the musters. His difficulties illustrate the insuperable weak- 
‘nesses of a system in which the central government was attempting to raise 
an army without paying for it. 

Miss Wake has performed her task with great, even meticulous, care. 
Indeed, some cf the notes and cross references in her introduction might 
possibly have bzen omitted. A difficult editorial problem had to be solved 
because numerous letters in the musters book or extracts from them were 
already in print in tae Montagu papers published by the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission, in the musters book of Sir Richard Knightley (North- 
amptonshire Record Society, HI), and in the Acts of the Privy Council. 
Miss Wake has chosen to print the manuscript in full regardless of former 
publications. In mcst cases, I think, this procedure is fully justified; but 
occasionally her reprint of documents adds only microscopic detail. 

The Rev. H. Isham Longden has added biographical notes of many of 
the figures mentioned in the text and Mr. C. Ffoulkes supplies a glossary of 
military terms. 

The University of Minnesota. Davin Harris WILtson. 


The Fortunes of Montaigne: a History of the Essays in France, 1580- 
1669. By Alan M. Boase. (London, Methuen and Company, 1935, pp. xl, 
462, 18s.) This volume is a very full consideration of the influence of Mon- 
taigne’s ideas o2 the Grand Siècle. The author has believed, quite rightly, 
that “much in the succeeding Age of Reason can hardly be seen in its true 
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light” without an understanding of Montaigne’s influence during this time. 
Dr. Boase has confined his study to the years from 1580 to 1669, years when 
the Essays reappeared almost biennially. They were put on the Index in 
1676; after that date, no new edition appeared in France for fifty-five years. 
Beginning with chapters on the contemporary reception of the Essays, the 
volume considers all the writers who may have been affected, favorably or 
unfavorably, by Montaigne. Two valuable chapters treat his influence on 
Pierre Charron, whose La sagesse greatly strengthened the power of Mon- 
taigne on subsequent readers. Full attention is given to J. P. Camus—to 
him, Montaigne was the bréviaire des gentilshommes—to Marandé, Des- 
cartes, La Mothe le Vayer, La Rochefoucauld, St. Evremont, Pascal, and 
Molière. The “Evolution of Taste” and L’honnéteté also Lave a place. 

The volume confines itself, for the most part, to the effect of what Dr. 
Boase calls Montaigne’s fideism, that is, “the affirmation that not even the 
most important dogmas of the Church, can be proved; they must be believed 
on faith, and, furthermore, it is dangerous to try to prove them”. This posi- 
tion made it possible for Christians, sincere and insincere, to consider freely 
numerous matters outside the sphere of theology. It promoted a pessimis- 
tic Pyrrhonism and a moral optimism. The author believes that Montaigne 
was a sincere fideist, accepting as true the religion that he found in the coun- 
try in which he happened to live. Readers of the Essays will never agree as to 
Montaigne’s sincerity; certainly the essays “On Cannibals” and “The Apology 
for Raimond Sebond” would seem to give a basis for a fideism in Montaigne 
that may have been lasgely prudential. The external homage to conventional 
ideas was less necessary as time went on. 

Efforts to show Montaigne’s influence seem, at times, rather strained. 
“Echoes” of the Essays appear in numberless places, but it is possible that 
they may have been, at times, the result of a thorough knowledge of Seneca, 
Cicero, Plutarch, and others, which men like La Mothe le Vayer and St. 
Evremont, for example, certainly possessed. Insufficient credit, it seems to 
the writer, is given to the influence of Charron’s La sagesse; it presented 
fideism in a much more orderly form than did the Essays. The discussion 
of Montaigne’s influence on Moliére, La Fontaine, and La Rochefoucauld, 
and the chapter devoted to L’honnéteté seem at times to strain the effort at 
finding “resemblances”. Even though the volume may not always make 
out a clear case of influence, it is a valuable mine of inforrnation, carefully 
documented, and decidedly useful to students of the literature of the time and 
of the history of ideas. l 

The Ohio State University. HowarD ROBINSON. 


Robert Blake, sometime commanding all the Fleets and Naval Forces 
of England. By Roger Beadon. (London, Edward Arnold; New York, 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1935, pp. 308, $6.00.) This excellent, 
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“masculine biography is in striking contrast to a few recent naval Lives writ- 
ten in the newer style. SeriouS#udicial, and undecorated, it is a fascinat- 
ing narrative. Blake ranks next to Nelson, and before Nelson for a century 
and a haff he ranked first among British naval officers. His dramatic 
career upon wkich depended such tremendous consequences presents an un- 
usual biographical subject. The author justly concentrates on Blake’s char- 
acter, and on strategy, leaving tactics to the technicians to whom it belongs. 
His characterization is chiefly derived from official correspondence, for but 
few memoirs end private sources proved helpful. He gives three reasons 
for writing the book: the neglect of Blake by other writers, the importance 
of Blake’s worx as the chief architect of the Royal Navy, and the necessity 
of exposing the falsehoods of recent Royalist partisans who attribute to the 
Stuart kings “all the traditions of the fleet”. One may add a fourth reason, 
the need of rezppraising the career of this great officer in the light of new 
information. Blake was a very unusual phenomenon, a disinterested man 
who did not care for position, fame, or wealth; he was a Puritan whose 
watchword was duty. Severely wounded in battle, worn out in the service 
of his country, he died at sea, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. Re- 
garded as unworthy of so sacred a sepulcher, his body after the Restoration 
was removed Ly the Royalists and interred elsewhere. 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. CHARLES O. PAULLIN. 


Onze Ijslandsvaarders in de 17% en 18% Eeuw: Bijdrage tot de Geschied- 
enis van de Nederlandsche Handel en Visscheritjz. Door Marie Simon 
Thomas. (Amsterdam, Enum, 1935, pp. xxxvi, 320.) Although this book 
is officially called a doctoral dissertation, it is more comprehensive and au- 
thentic than many works written by experienced professors; while at the 
same time it is much more interesting than the average dissertation. The 
illustrations are both profuse and beautiful. The research work done by the 
author must have taken several years, and it is.apparent that Miss Thômas 
has mastered rot only the Danish tongue but also the language of Iceland. 

With exemplary modesty Dr. Thomas refers to the labors of earlier 
writers on Iceland and its history. Consequently, instead of repeating the 
accounts to be found in other secondary sources, the writer plunged forth- 
with into those phases that have hitherto been almost totally neglected. This 
led to the stucy of hundreds of unpublished documents in the archives of 
The Hague, Amsterdam, and the lesser Dutch ports of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; of Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Reykjavik besides. 
Magazine and newspaper articles were likewise carefully consulted. The 
bibliography, therefore, although not especially long in number of pages, 
is excellent and seemingly complete. The same may be said of the docu- 
mentation. 

We gather from this study that the Dutch Republic treated the colonies 
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of Denmark in much the same fashion as those of Portugal and Spain. - Not- 
withstanding the monopoly of the trade with Iceland declared by the gov- 
ernment of Denmark in the year 1602 and officially maintained until 1787, a 
‘large number of Dutch vessels evaded the scrutiny of the Danish officials. 
The privilege granted by the king of Denmark to the city-of Amsterdam in 
the year 1490 encouraged Dutch merchants at a time when the trade in 
falcons caught in Iceland was still lucrative. And once -having opened up 
profitable relations with the native population on the island, the Dutch 
merchants continued to seek new outlets for commerce regardless of the 
changed attitude on the part of the Danish king. The extensive fishing 
operations and the search for whales brought many a Dutch vessel to the 
shores of Iceland. 

Carefully piecing together the thousands of bits of information to be 
found in documents and manuscripts, the author has produced the first real 
history of the Dutch trade with Iceland, and has also thrown a great deal 
of new light on the commerce of Denmark itself. Further information may 
be gathered from the thirteen appendixes, while the five indexes are an elo- 
quent witness of the thoroughness with which the writer commenced and 
finished a difficult task. 

The University of Michigan. A. Hyma. 


Ottoman Statecraft: the Book of Counsel for Vezirs and Governors of 
Sari Mehmed Pasha, the Defterdär. Turkish Text with Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes by Walter Livingston Wright, jr., Assistant Professor of 
History in Princeton University. [Princeton Oriental Texts, Volume II.] 
(Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1935, pp. xv, 172, 63 v., $3.50.) 
Dr. Wright, who has become president of the two American colleges in 
Istanbul, provides in this book most helpful services to historians of Turkey 
and students of political institutions. Defterdar Sari Mehmed distilled out 
of some forty-five years of government service, supplemenzed by study of 
previous Oriental writings on the art of government (such as the Kudatku 
Bilik, the Siyaset Nameh, the Quabus Nameh, and the works of Lutf 
Pasha, Qochi Bey, and Hajji Khalifa—pp. 18-20) a treatise designed to re- 
move colossal abuses and restore happier conditions of earlier days. Dr. 
Wright, using five available manuscripts, for the first time prints and trans- 
lates the “Book of Counsel”, contributing much through a masterly intro- 
duction and illuminating notes. The whole provides a clear and detailed 
picture of Turkey about the.year 1700, emphasizing the political situation, 
but allowing glimpses of economic and ecclesiastical conditions. The able 
and conscientious treasurer is shown as lamenting “the passing of. that 
mighty machine of government which had been built up by his predecessors 
to enable an autocrat to rule a vast empire which lacked racial, geographi- 
cal, or religious coherence and could be held together only by the over- 
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powering force of a political system which was ruled by a single will and an 
administration which was also an army” (p. 28). 

Since Sari Mehmed was near to becoming grand vizier, a leading motive 
in writing may have been to prepare through study and reflection a pro- 
gram for his own guidance when in that high and perilous position. His 
book may have been published as a species of political “platform”, in which 
case its obvious attack upon abuses and illegal privileges no doubt influenced 
interested parties toward pursuing the author to his tragic end (pp. 11, 12). 
He did not, be it said, propose innovations such as might be called consti- 
tutional changes. Forward looking ideas of reform did not enter the minds 
of Turkish statesmen (with the possible exception of the third Kiuprili) for 
several generations to come. 

A correction may be suggested of the statement that the Janissaries in 
Sari Mehmed’s time numbered 96,727 (p. 40), since a careful reading of the 
text (pp. 103, 104) shows that only 53,200 were Janissaries, whether in ac- 
tive service near the Sultan, in garrison in the provinces, or on pension; 
17,133 were regular cavalry (Spahis of the Porte) and the remainder were 
such as guards, gardeners, gatemen, cooks, shipbuilders, and palace officials, 
students, and servants. _ 

The University of Illinois, A. H. LyBver. 


The Londor Mason in the Seventeenth Century. By Douglas Knoop, 
Professor of Economics in the University of Sheffield, and G. P. Jones, Lec- 
turer in Economic History in the University of Sheffield, (Manchester, Man- 
chester University Press, 1935, pp. 92, 55.) This volume continues the story 
told in The Mediæval Mason (Am. Hist. Rev., XL, 109-110). Its authors are 
still harassed by the lack of material, but have wielded chisel and hammer 
skillfully on such stone as they could find, and the result is a clear-cut, well- 
proportioned piece of historical masonfy. Their subject is London, rapidly 
growing metropolis, homé of rich merchants, nobles, and gentry, and victim 
of the Great Fire of 1666. Their period is one in which Gothic has given 
place to Renaissance and classical architecture. The great building projects 
are no longer castles or royal palaces, but the houses of aristocrat or rich 
bourgeois and the replacing of the 13,000 dwellings and eighty-nine churches 
destroyed by the fire. A new breed of architects emerges, led by men like 
Inigo Jones and Christopher Wren, and a new class of mason-contractors 
takes charge of an industry that had formerly used the “direct labor” system. 

To many readers the most interesting parts of the book will be those 
dealing with tke erection of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Most of the £750,000 
spent on that edifice was obtained by levying a duty on coal brought into 
London. Of ths sum, at least a third was paid for stone and masons’ work. 
The stone was brought from Portland by sea and from Oxfordshire by river. 
The construction was done by nine firms; one firm spent thirty-three years 
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on the job, each of four firms was responsible for a quarter of the dome, 
and each of the two western towers was build by a different contractor. 
Some of the contractors had begun as makers of tombs or statuary, some 
_ had risen from small beginnings, but the important firms (especially that 
of the Strong brothers) sprang from Oxfordshire stone-quarrying. “About 
four-fifths of all masonry contracting work at St. Paul’s was carried out by 
contractors of country origin and training” (p. 48). The contractor might 
employ as few as a dozen or as many as seventy masons, paying them about 
two shillings, sixpence a day. In theory he was to receive payment for his. 
work in advance or in frequent installments; but in practice payments often 
fell into arrears, and he had to borrow from a bank, leave his creditors and 
workmen unpaid, or draw on his own capital. Only a rich contractor could 
afford to wait long for his money, and only a high price could allow him to 
recoup himself for delays and bad debts. He took risks which sometimes. 
ruined him, but sometimes he became a very rich man. 

The book describes the not very successful efforts of the London Masons” 
Company to prevent false workmanship and to preserve -he monopoly of 
trade in the city. It also examines the conditions of wage earners and of 
apprentices. Any lingering belief that all apprentices passed on to become 
freemen is shattered by the discovery that only forty-four per cent of the 
youths indentured between 1620 and 1690 were admitted to the freedom. 

The University of Minnesota. Heesert HEATON. 


La censure dans les Pays-Bas autrichiens. Par André Puttemans, docteur 
en philosophie et lettres, professeur à l’Athénée royal de Forest. [Extrait 
des Mémoires publiés par l’Académie royale de Belgique.] (Brussels, Georges. 
van Campenhout, 1935, pp. 374, 40 fr.) The censorship of the press re- 
flects the intellectual, literary, religious, institutional, anc political condi- 
tions of society. Nothing can be more instructive than its history, especially 
when it is as thoroughly studied and as clearly expounded as it has been by 
Dr. Puttemans. The censorship arose in the Netherlands early in the six- 
teenth century as a measure of defense against Lutheranism. When Luther- 
anism had been conquered in the Southern Provinces, the archducal govern- 
ment turned its attention chiefly to Jansenism. In the eighteenth century, 
which is the special subject of the book under review, the government em- 
ployed the curb on books to fight both rationalism and ultramontanism. 
Among the numerous works banned at this time were the writings of the 
Jansenists, Quietists, Gallicans, and Febronians, as well as those of Erasmus, 
Bayle, Hobbes, Puffendorf, Grotius, Bodin, Machiavelli, Mallebranche, 
Scudéry, Le Sage, Boccaccio, La Fontaine, Marot, Scarrcn, Leibniz, and 
Spinoza—in short, as the author sums it up, “the most illustrious historians, 
jurists, philosophers, and poets of the age”. Keeping or selling such books 
was made a capital crime. Until the French Revolution only one work of 
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Voltaire—the Essai sur les moeurs—and one of Rousseau—the Emile—were 
forbidden. Voltaire’s plays were frequently performed with the government 
license. When the French Revolution broke out, the Austrian rulers of the 
Belgian Netherlands attempted to exclude all republican propaganda. With 
the triumph of the revolutionary party, in 1794, freedom of the press was 
proclaimed, anc was incorporated among the fundamental laws promul- 
gated in 1814 and 1815. Since that time complete freedom of expression has 
prevailed except during the years of the Great War. 
Cornell University. PRESERVED SMITH. 


An Introduction to the Documents relating to the International Status of 
Gibraltar, 1704-1934. By Wilbur C. Abbott. [Bureau of International Re- 
search, Harvard University and Radcliffe College.] (New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1934. pp. vi, 112, $2.50.) In his able introduction of seventeen 
pages the author reminds us that Gibraltar stands as the “symbol of sover- 
eignty”, and that many of the British people feel that “its loss would mean 
the end of the British Empire”. England, however, manifested little inter- 
est in it until the days of Cromwell, and its capture half a century later was 
an afterthought rather than the result of any premeditation. Despite its his- 
torical importanze, Gibraltar has no satisfactory history, and one based upon 
an examination bf all the basic authorities is badly needed. Even its capture 
by England and the battle of Velez-Malaga have never been D 
studied in the light of the source materials in British archives. 

The present work is, indeed, the first serious attempt to provide a 
bibliography for a history of Gibraltar. The introduction is all too brief, 
but leaves the reader with the hope that Professor Abbott may himself some- 
time attempt a [full-length history of this stronghold. The bibliography is 
arranged chronologically from 1540 to 1933, but only six items are earlier 
than 1704. Six pages are devoted to listing the Parliamentary Papers from 
1831 to 1916. Similar space is given to a list of unpublished manuscripts in 
the Public Reco-d Office which might be somewhat extended by including 
the Admiralty records. The work, with its convenient organization and 
excellent index, will be a great boon to anyone who desires to study the his- 
tory of Gibraltar. 

Indiana University. WILLIAM THOMAS MORGAN. 


Le problème du paupérisme en Belgique à la fin de l'ancien régime. Par 
Paul Bonenfant, archiviste de Passistance publique de Bruxelles, chargé de 
cours à l’Université libre. [Extrait des Mémoires publiés par l’Académie 
royale de Belgique.] (Brussels, Librairie Falk Fils, 1934, pp. 570.) This is 
an excellent study in the field of social history. It is essentially a pioneer 
work, for thus Zar only in local monographs or the fragmentary accounts 
of general works has any attempt been made to deal with the subject. The 
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author was both well qualified and advantageously situated for his task. On 
some points he has purposely gone into considerable detail and, due to the 
inaccessibility of much of his material, has quoted generously from the 
sources in his footnotes. The volume is divided into two parts, of which 
the first is devoted to a discussion of the causes and principal characteristics 
of the problem and attempted reforms to 1770. In this period legislative 
measures and relief institutions alike proved insufficient. The second part 
deals with reforms from 1770 to 1789. The date 1770 is taken as the cen- 
tral point of the work chiefly because it marks a new governmental attitude 
toward pauperism. 

With the ministry of Starhemberg (1770-1783) comes a revival of inter- 
est in the problem and the establishment of houses of correction (maisons de 
force). These institutions were attacked on both economic and humanitar- 
jan-grounds. To relieve the situation and especially to remove the penal 
element from poor relief, certain local welfare associations (auménes géné- 
rales) were set up. These associations were not successful, chiefly because 
of the lack of financial resources and a central authority to co-ordinate their 
efforts. They also failed to make adequate provision for the education of 
children and the care of the sick. From 1783 to 1789 the problem is pre- 
sented from the larger point of view of the imperial relie: program of Jo- 
seph II. This included a rather comprehensive plan for the care of the sick 
with general hospitals and clinics, maternity and childrens hospitals, and 
insane asylums. The operation of the plan in the Low Countries was com- 
plicated by the suppression of “useless” convents and brotherhoods with the 
result that a conflict developed between the government and the estates. A 
compromise was eventually reached upon the basis of the application of 
part of the funds of the Church to relief purposes. This led to the beginnings 
of an efficient medical service for the poor. There is no classified bibliogra- 
phy, but a short list of archives, libraries, and general collections in which 
material has been found. A partial compensation for the omission of an 
index is the detailed table of contents. 

The State University of lowa. GEORGE GORDON ANDREWS. 


L'École mystique de Lyon, 1776-1847. Par Joseph Buche, agrégé de 
l'Université, secrétaire général de l’Académie des sciences, belles-lettres et 
arts de Lyon. Préface de M. Edouard Herriot. (Paris, Félix Alcan, 1935, 
pp. xi, 306, 25 fr.) In this work, to which a preface has been contributed by 
M. Herriot, we have an important chapter in the history of the idea of prog- 
ress, strangely enough bound up with a local mystical cult, L’Ecole mystique 
de Lyon, which was destined to influence both politics and historiography, 
and to give in social palingenesis, what might be called a Western apocalyp- 
tic eschatology, by means of which Ballanche sought to bridge the gulf be- 
tween the Christian religion and the Enlightenment (pp. 290201). ` 


~ 
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The author shows an intimate knowledge of the vast range of the period, 
as well as of the manuscript remains of Ballanche and of his céterie littéraire, 
which are very widespread. The result of his work is to explain certain 
reactions against the Revolution of 1789. In his opening chapters, when he 
traces the ancestry and early life of Ballanche, until his seventeenth year 
(1776-1793), he brings out the important fact that in Lyons, as in other 
places in-the provinces, Napoleon appeared as a deliverer. The siege of 
Lyons, and the ensuing atrocities left a permanent mark on Ballanche, who 
came under the influence of the Freemasonry of Martin, of which one lodge 
was the home of the mystical speculations, the fruit of which he ultimately 
embodied in his Antigone. 

Buche then proceeds to the examination of the literary problem of the 
relations between Ballanche and Chateaubriand, whose work, Le génie du 
Christianisme, he proves to be indebted to Ballanche. He also discloses a 
source of Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables in Ballanche’s manuscript of the 
bishop. 

Behind the whole philosophy of Ballanche lies the thesis that ‘misfortune 
is the privilege of the man of genius’. In this simple formula, he finds the 
basis of reconciling Christianity, classical paganism, and the misfortunes of 
Napoleon, who becomes the Oedipus of his Antigone. In chapters XI-XIII, 
the author analyzes this work together with the Essai sur les institutions and 
L'Homme sans nom, with great insight, concluding the book with a survey 
of the range o= influence exerted by Ballanche in the closing years of his 
life. 

M. Buche has given an honest and interesting survey of the literary and 
philosophical lize in the years following the outbreak of the Revolution, and 
he has shown one of the main forms of metamorphosis of l’UHumination 
after the disillusionment produced by the Girondin excesses. An element 
of civic pride does not detract from the permanent value of the work, which 
provides the explanation of several points of view seen in the French his- 
torians of the mineteenth century. 

Oberlin School of Theology. F. W. BUCKLER. 


Lettres inédites de Napoléon [°° à Marie-Louise, écrites de 1810 à 1814. 
Avec introduction et notes par Louis Madelin, de l’Académie française. 
[Bibliothèque nationale.] (Paris, Éditions des Bibliothèques Nationales de 
France, 1935, pp. xxxix, 270, 25 fr.) These 318 letters from Napoleon to 
Marie Louise—previously only eight were known—belong among the most 
significant documents that reveal the man Napoleon. Aside from his let- 
ters to Josephine and some youthful writings, these are practically the sole 
autograph remains of the emperor and the only ones for his later years. To 
' the casual reader, it is true, they will seem arid and monotonous. To the 
student, familiar with the emperor’s career, they are illuminating because he 
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understands when and how Napoleon is revealing his immediate and gen- 
uine reaction to the extraordinary events in the midst of which he was writ- 
ing. The letters vary in length from twenty words to four hundred, but 
most of them contain from seventy to one hundred words. The style is as 
laconic as a telegram. 

Tender messages to his wife and thoughts for his son are rarely omitted. 
For both he is always considerate and solicitous even at the most crucial mo- 
ments. Chivalrous endearments are not lacking. Occasionally the brevity 
of style makes his requests seem dictatorial. Sometimes he corrects or ad- 
vises her in a kindly way. Only once or twice, as in letters 282 and 283, does 
he seem to show irritation, and for that he apologized in 285. Usually he 
reports that his health is good; two or three times he mentions having a 
cold; infrequently he admits fatigue, though his letters are often written in 
the night hours. For political as well as personal reasons he rarely betrays 
his misfortunes and trials. The phrases, “Mes affaires vont bien”, or “Mes 
affaires vont assez bien”, cccur frequently, sometimes at most unexpected 
moments. Comments on the weather often appear. Reports of military 
and political affairs abound. The letters heralding the battles of Borodino, 
Dresden, and Champaubert, for instance, are precious, as are the first im- 
pressions of Moscow. In general, the letters of 1814 are the most dramatic; 
those following the entrance of the Allies into Paris are poignant: “Je souf- 
fre de ce que tu dois souffrir.” Altogethér, the letters heighten one’s opinion 
of the character of Napoleon but not of Marie Louise. 

These letters were preserved by the Montenuovo family, descendants of 
Marie Louise and Count Neipperg, and their offer of them for sale in 1934 
was the first news that they were still in existence. They were purchased 
by the French government and deposited in the Bibliothéque nationale. 
Only a single letter of Marie Louise to Napoleon is known to exist. The 
present edition is admirably annotated (the notes to letters 307 and 310 
through some oversight have not been harmonized) and indexed and has a 
valuable introduction. There are two editions in English translation of the 
letters as edited by M. Charles de La Roncière. 

Wesleyan University. GEORGE MATTHEW DUTCHER. 


Die Heilige Allianz: Tragik eines europäischen Friedensbundes. Von 
Wilhelm Schwarz. (Stuttgart, J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung, 1935, pp. x, 
383, 5 M.) The author has selected as a subject for investigation the years 
from 1813 to 1826. In spite of his assertion to the contrary there has been 
much excellent historical writing on this period of European history during 
the last half century. In 1887 E. Muhlenbeck studied in Etudes sur les 
origines de la Sainte Alliance the spiritual background cf Baroness von 
Kriidener. Seven years later Stern’s Geschichte Europas began to appear. 
In 1912 Grand Duke Nicolas Mikhailovich threw much light on the period 
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in his biography of Adexander I. Two years later the lectures of W. A. Phil- 
lips on The Cenfed-ration of Europe were first printed. In 1922 W. P. 
Cresson published oz the basis of certain materials gleaned in Russian ar- 
chives The Hol» Allance. Three years afterward appeared the histories of 
the foreign policies cf Castlereagh and Canning of Professors Webster and 
Temperley and the biography of Metternich by Srbik. In spite of this 
rather large arrount of writing on the period, however, the Russian and 
Spanish archives apparently are still to be fully explored and historians still 
hold divergent view: concerning the significance of eveñts. 

The interest of the present work lies mainly in its interpretations of these 
years. Far from ac epting the oft quoted declarations of Metternich and 
Castlereagh, which cnaracterized the Holy Alliance as a “sonorous nothing” 
and “a piece of subme mysticism and nonsense”, the author goes beyond 
contemporary Ebera.s even and intimately connects this agreement with 
nearly every development of foreign and domestic politics. He attributes 
the origin of the ide: to the influence of a coterie of women belonging to the 
Russian court, who -vere in touch with the Baroness von Krüdener, and, in 
contrast to Phi lips, puts no emphasis on the instructions to Novosiltsov of 
September 11, 1804. In the greater part of the book the author traces the 
efforts of Alexender to transform the religious document of the Holy Alli- 
ance into an instrument of practical political action. They achieved a tem- 
porary and only pa tial success after Metternich became alarmed over the 
outbreak of re-olut-n in Italy. The ideal of a Holy Alliance, of course, 
broke down urder tne strain of the tension caused by the Greek revolt and 
opposition of Cannmg. The author knows the printed sources thoroughly 
but gives no evidenze of having explored untouched archival material. In 
presenting his intersretation of the period he has sketched many revealing 
pen pictures aad ccined numerous striking phrases. 

The University cf Wisconsin. C. P. Hicsy. 


KowoBovrcuttx-] ‘Iotuveta tij¢ “EAAadog [Parliamentary History of 
Greece]. By Dem trios A. Petrakakos. Volume I, 1453-1843. (Athens, 
Demetrakos, 1335, >p. xv, 508, 500 drs.) This history was undertaken in 
consequence oi a vete of the Greek parliament in 1934 during the premier- 
ship of M. T'saldar-s, to whom it is dedicated. The author, an ex-deputy 
who studied ir Germany, has unfortunately produced a compilation rather 
than an orderl; narrative. He displays great erudition, much of it in enor- 
mous footnotes, his long prolegomena fill sixty-eight pages, followed by a 
“General Intreducton” of ninety-five more, dealing with Rhegas and his 
political ideas and including a chapter on British parliamentarism in the 
time of Cromwell, znd it is not till page 199 that the narrative really begins 
and is then pr nted_in three kinds of type. The “first book”, entitled “Lib- 


erties under Saver~”, describes the ecclesiastical and municipal institutions 
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of the Greeks under Turkish rule—the privileged position of the CEcumeni- 
cal Patriarch, then the “Head of the Nation”, and the elected “elders of the 
people”, the demogérontes of Athens, of whom M. Karrpouroglous, the 
eminent historian of the Athenians in the Turkish times, has given such an 
admirable account. The “second book” contains the “democratic revolu- 
tion” of 1821, of which the writer rejects the official date of March 25, now 
recognized as Greek Independence Day, maintaining that the War of In- 
dependence really began on March 23, when his compatriots, the Mainates, 
took Kalamata. Anyhow, the Messenian Senate was the first parliamen- 
tary body of Modern Greece, and its first constitution that of Epidauros. 
The “third book” comprises the movements in favor of offering the Greek 
throne to Jerome Bonaparte and the Duc de Nemours, afterward a candi- 
date for the Belgian crown, and the constitution of Troizer, with a digres- 
sion on Jeremy Bentham’s correspondence in 1824 with Maurokordatos in 
whom the philosopher saw “the destined chief of the Republic”. But prophe- 
cies about Greek politics are always unsafe, and it has been said that no 
philosopher has ever invented a durable form of government for Greece. Of 
special interest are the allusions to Byron’s “typographical colonel”, Leices- 
ter Stanhope, and the Hellenika Chroniká of Mesolonghi, of which the 
Finlay Library possesses a unique example with the missing No. 20, which 
Byron forbade to be printed because of an article in favor of Hungary. The 
“fourth book” is entitled the “Dictatorship of Capo d'Istria”; the fifth and 
last of this volume is called the “Absolute Monarchy of Otho”, which was 
ended by the September revolution of 1843, and which has lately been de- 
scribed by a well-known Greek diplomatist, M. Pipineles. The volume is 
based. on wide study of the national archives, supplemented by researches 
in those of the British foreign office, and is illustrated by 205 plates. 
Athens. WILLIAM MILLER. 


Bombay in the Days of George IV: Memoirs of Sir Edward West. By 
F. Dawtrey Drewitt. [Second Edition, revised and enlarged with hitherto 
unpublished documents.] (London; New York, Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1935, pp. xviii, 342, $5.00.) The history of the king’s courts of 
justice established in India during the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
has usually been written by their opponents. Sir Edward West, the last 
‘recorder and the first chief justice of the court at Bombay, has long been 
known as a political economist, but his judicial career was almost entirely 
ignored until the publication of these memoirs in 1907. Dr. Drewitt is a 
grandson of Sir Edward’s sister, Mrs. Lane. Some of the letters written to 
Mrs. Lane are reproduced, but the heart af the book is Lady West’s diary, 
which gives a vivid account of social life in Bombay during the period from 
1823 to 1828. The new edition has been revised and somewhat enlarged, 
the chief addition being some letters from Archdeacon Barnes relating to 
Bishop Heber’s visit to Bombay in 1824. | 


æ 
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It is 4 tragic story. The real trouble, however, was not the conflict be- 
tween the royal judges and the officials of the Chartered Company, but the 
losing battle which all of these British exiles had to wage against the deadly 
climate of India. “With no Simla as a refuge, without railways, without 
quinine, without ice, there could have been little relief from the heat, the 
sickness, the dull stifling monotony of the land.” The king’s judges sent to 
Bombay between 1799 and 1828 were all in the prime of life, but Sir James 
Mackintosh, who had the good sense to resign, was the only one who lived 
to return to England. The average life of the others in India was less than 
four years. Sir Edward and Lady West both died in 1828. From the 
political point of view, Dr. Drewitt’s main thesis is that the king’s courts 
upheld the great tradition of British justice against the opposition of a 
grasping corporation and blazed the trail for the reforms of Lord William 
Bentinck which saved the Company from dissolution in 1833. The book is 
worth reading for its picture of social life in old Bombay as well as for the 
light that it throws on the institutional history of India. 

Bryn Mawr College. WiciaM Roy SMITH. 


Early Constitutional Development in Australia. By A. C. V. Melbourne. 
Volume I, New South Wales, 1788-1856. (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1934, pp. vili, 456, $8.50.) 

Governor Arthur's Convict System, Van Diemen’s Land, 1824-1836: a 
Study in Colonization. By William Douglass Forsyth. [Royal Empire 
Society Imperial Studies, General Editor, Arthur Percival Newton.] (Lon- 
don; New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1935, pp. Xv, 213, $3.00.) 
Professor Melbourne’s book is the first of a series of three in which he plans 
to cover the early constitutional development of the Australian colonies. 
‘This volume on New South Wales has been divided into five parts, each 
culminating in legislation marking a stage in the evolution to responsible 
government from an autocratic regime previously unknown among British 
colonies. In the case of each cautious alteration the author is careful to 
reveal not merely the changes in the blueprint but, more interestingly, the 
actual working out of that particular alteration amid the circumstances and 
the personalities of New South Wales. 

Factors tending to delay changes are made clear. One sees that one can- 
not hold accountable only the inert patience of a colonial office willing to 
endure again in the nineteenth century arguments which the eighteenth 
century had exhausted, nor can one often lay the blame upon doctrinaire 
desk men composing theoretical systems for the antipodes. It is made to 
seem natural enough that London should have sought for a time to confine 
the colony to its original penal purposes, and that later officialdom should 
have doubted the feasibility of maintaining the imperial connection if re- 
sponsible government were conceded. Nearly as hampering as attitudes in 
London were those in Australia. The author lays particular emphasis upon 
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the forty-year struggle between “emancipists” and “exclusives” which was 
followed by their suspect alliance in opposition to adjustments toward politi- 
cal or economic democracy. Sectionalism as well contributed to confuse 
the issues. It is pleasant to have so scholarly a constitutional history made 
so readable, but the reviewer was occasionally surprised az what seems a 
ruthless labeling of motives. 

Mr. Forsyth’s study of the convict system in Van Diemen’s Land con- 
cerns one of the most important proving grounds for British penal coloniza- 
tion at a critical period in the history of the experiment. The organization 
of the system, the status of the “slaves”, and the position of the settlers as 
amateur jailers, are contrasted with the purposes of convict colonization and 
the adverse judgments of such bodies as the Select Committee of 1838. The 
author concurs in a verdict that transportation did not lessen crime in Eng- 
land, that it punished criminals only capriciously, that it worked no deep 
reformation. within the convicted while it degraded the free settlers—and 
this in spite of Governor Arthur’s unusual ability and devotion to duty. 

St. Lours. Jean INcrAM Brookes. 


A Critical Study of the First Anglo-Chinese War, with Documents. By 
P. C. Kuo, Professor of History, National Wuhan University, China. 
(Shanghai, Commercial Press, 1935, pp. 315, $3.00.) Laboring in an already 
well-worked field, Dr. Kuo has brought to the study of the first Anglo- 
Chinese war a sound historical training and has produced a worthy con- 
tribution to the body of historical scholarship. Not only has he used with 
critical discrimination the available sources and secondary works in English, 
including the somewhat limited fund of Chinese decrees and memorials to 
which earlier writers had access, but he has also delved deeply into that 
voluminous mass of Chinese source material which, locked in the mold of 
an unfamiliar language or in the archives of an uncommunicative govern- 
ment, long remained unavailable to the Western historian. 

Of the three principal collections of Chinese material utilized by the 
author, two—The Political Works of Lin Tsé-hsu, and the Tung Hua Lu 
or Annals of the Reigning Dynasty—have long been in print, but the third— 
Ch'ou Pan Yi Wu Shih Mo (The Beginning and End of the Management 
of Barbarian Affairs)—remained in manuscript in the Palace Museum at 
Peiping until 1930. In addition to the decrees, memorials, and communica- 
tions cited from various sources in the body of his text, he gives us, in an 
appendix, his translations of fifty-six selected documents from this third 
important collection. 

Kuo’s conclusions with regard to the broad aspects of the conflict are 
in substantial accord with those of earlier authorities. Differences appear 
not in the lines of the picture but rather in its atmospheric perspective. Thus, 
after discussing the drastic solution of the opium question by Commissioner 
Lin, he observes (p. 196): “Before things reached this stage there were not 
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lacking farsighted persons who groped for a peaceful solution. In this re- 
spect the British were far behind the Chinese . . . the British government 
had all along followed a policy of drift, and its officers in the field never 
endeavored to seek any serious remedy for the growing evil. The Chinese 
statesmen, on the other hand, made various proposals attacking the question 
from different angles.” 

From this and from various other moderately stated conclusions there 
may be some dissent; there should be little difference of opinion, however, 
as to the real service rendered by the author in having made available the 
material upon which his conclusions are based. Future developments in 
the field of Chinese history depend upon the research work of those capable 
of redressing the past unequal balance between Chinese and Western docu- 
mentation. Dr. Kuo, in the volume under review, shows himself a valuable 
recruit to this growing band of workers. 

Stmmons College. G. Nye STEIGER. 


The Making of Modern Iraq: a Product of World Forces. By Henry A. 
Foster. (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1935, pp. ix, 319, $4.00.) 
The history of Iraq is one of the interesting chapters of post-World War 
developments. British imperialism and Arab nationalism, oil interests, and 
the new idea of League of Nations mandates co-operated or conflicted to 
create present-day Iraq. The story~of those fifteen years has been told in 
official documents and in unofficial narratives. Dr. Foster presents in his 
book a detailed story of the mandate administration in Iraq, drawn largely 
from official documents. The book will certainly be used with advantage 
by all those interested in the postwar history of the Near East. It contains 
much and useful material, but it does not seem to the reviewer always lucidly 
arranged, so that the conflict of “world forces” of which modern Iraq is a 
product is not always clearly discernible or analyzed. The book is well 
written and the author who has probably spent a long time in the prepara- 
tion of his study will be easily excused for a slight overestimation of the 
importance of his subject when he concludes: “Iraq is the first offspring 
of the avowed principle of the sacred trust of civilisation, begotten under a 
world compact and: in concerted action. In any case her conception, birth, 
training, and release to the freedom of the social order, place upon the 
whole of society, not merely Great Britain, nor Iraq, nor even the League 
of Nations, responsibility involving the perpetuity of civilisation itself. It 
is a test of humanity.” This concluding sentence sums up the point of view 
of the author and his way of presentation. The book contains four excel- 
lent maps. 

Smith College. Hans Koun. 


The French Parliamentary Committee System. By R. K. Gooch, Professor 
of Political Science in the University of Virginia. [The Institute for Re- 
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search in the Social Sciences, University of Virginia.] (New York, D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1935, pp. xiv, 259, $2.75.) Even the most 
casual political observer must realize that the very existence of democratic 
government is seriously threatened at the present time. The World War > 
seems to have made the world more safe foz dictatorship than for democracies. 
Under these circumstances it is only natural for students of government to 
turn their attention to the problems of Cemocratic government and to try 
to assist in their solution. E 

Of the three great democratic nations which have withstood every at- 
tack upon their systems of government, France is perhaps in the most serious 
position. Democracy in both Great Britain and the United States has been 
a slow development based upon trial and experience. Democracy in France 
is practically a product of the Third Republic, and the monarchical element 
in the electorate is still a very vociferous minority. For that reason, the 
French variant of democratic government deserves particular attention at 
this time. The downfall of democracy in France would mean the destruc- 
tion of the democratic system of government except for the Anglo-Saxon 
nations. | 

Professor Gooch has found that the grand committee system is the 
fundamental source of power and control in the French parliamentary sys- 
tem. These great permanent committees of the Chamber cf Deputies and 
the Senate control to a large extent the’ making of laws, the administration 
of finance, and the executive itself. In fact, perhaps the greatest weakness 
of the French system is the subordination of the executive to the parliament 
which means in practice the government’s subjection to the grand com- 
mittees. Professor Gooch would support former President Doumergue’s 
demand that the power of dissolution be given to the government as a 
natural solution of the problem of reform within the parliamentary system. 

Professor Gooch has subjected the whole system to a searching analysis 
and his very scholarly and objective treatment makes his conclusions the 
more valuable. The monograph is both timely and of permanent value to 
the student of comparative government and to all those interested in the 
peaceful and successful evolution of democracy. 

Stanford University. GRAHAM H. STUART. 


Out of my Past: the Memoirs of Count Kokovtsov. Ecited by H. H. 
Fisher. Translated by Laura Matveev. [Hoover War Library Publications, 
No. 6.] (Stanford University, University Press, 1935, pp. xx, 615, $5.50.) 
Few books have been awaited with such eagerness as the volume under re- 
view. For that reason so much greater is the disappointment when it fails 
to meet one’s expectations. 

Count Kokovtsov was Russia’s minister of finance for nearly ten years 
and prime minister for three. He occupied these positions in the critical 
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years preceding the World War. Yet he reveals himself in this book as one 
lacking all the essentials of statesmanship. When he describes at length his 
“chivalrous” action in recommending to the emperor the granting of a 
“gift” of 200,000 rubles to Count Witte and unfolds all the financial troubles 
of the negotiator of the Portsmouth treaty, he performs the unlaudable act 
described in one of Aesop’s fables. In another passage (pp. 160-161) he 
speaks of Stolypin’s agrarian reform (in itself the wisest measure that the 
government had taken in the years 1906-1914) which was to end communal 
ownership in Russia, in such a way that the not too well-informed index 
compiler listed this reform as “communal land ownership law” (p. 612). 

These are only a few instances though the volume is filled with similar 
ones. It is annoying to find that page after page Kokovtsov speaks about 
“intreagues” directed against him, and that at the same time he devotes 
scarcely two pages to the description of the all-important visit of Poincaré 
to Russia, in rọr2. But such is the lack of balance of the entire volume, 
which greatly diminishes its historical value. Perhaps, out of the 535 pages 
of text only ten pages are really valuable, z.e., those which fill a brief chapter 
on Russia’s economic development, 1904-1914, compiled from unpublished 
data. On the whole, after reading Count Kokovtsov’s memoirs one is not 
surprised that Imperial Russia collapsed so readily in 1917. 

This review would not be complete without comment on the editorial 
work done upon the volume. Many of the notes, supposed to clarify the 
text to an American reader, are historically incorrect. Thus, note 1, p. 539, 
states that the Imperial Alexander Lyceum was founded in August, 1810, 
whereas the Imperial Decree establishing the Lyceum was dated January 
11, 1811, and the school was actually opened on October 19, of that year. 
Note 5, p. 539, states that the State Council was established by Emperor 
Alexander I, in 1801, whereas in reality it was established on January r, 18x10. 

Georgetown University. LEONID I. STRAKHOVSKY. 


The Social Sciences as School Subjects. By Rolla M. Tryon, Professor of 
the Teaching of History in the University of Chicago. [American Historical 
Association, Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, Part XI.] (New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935, pp. xiii, 541, $3.00.) The author and 
compiler of this volume of the report has salvaged a mass of interesting and 
pertinent data covering the history of the social sciences in the schools. 
Unfortunately it is only a partial record as the treatment of method con- 
stituted a separate assignment and is now in course of preparation by one 
of the members of the Commission. . In his effort to handle his theme 
objectively the writer makes a generous use of statistics. As a record of 
“national experience” or as “a comprehensive statement of . . . practice” 
(p. vii), it leaves much to be desired, partly because of the division of labor 
referred to above, and partly because of the organization followed and the 
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author’s apportionment of emphasis. As -llustrations of this are the relegation 
to a footnote of the significant work of the Joint Commission of 1923 (p. 71) 
and the pages devoted to forms of organization which are either admitted 
to have had no influence (p. 500) or are distinctly in the realm’ of method— 
an aspect which the author studiously avoids. As a justification of the 
omissions of important phases, Professor Tryon insists upon the “introduc- 
tory nature of the treatment” (p. ix). 

The five major aspects of this study in the order of their appearance are 
the “efforts of national organizations in Eehalf of the social sciences as school 
subjects” which “serve the useful purpose of furnishing a background” (p. 
4), “history as a subject of study”, “materials from the field of political 
science as subjects of study”, economics, sociology, and social science, with a 
final section (division) on “organizing the social sciences for teaching 
purposes in elementary and secondary schools”. Each of these major divi- 
sions is again subdivided into short chapters. The charter divisions for 
history and political science are preceded by an introductory chapter on the 
“values claimed” for each and follow a time sequence, e.g., “The Entrance 
of History in the Schools”, “The Establishment of History as a Subject of 
Study in the Schools, 1860-1900”, etc. They represent the major effort of 
the author to provide a perspective on the present situation. It is so limited, 
however, in the light of the many important factors involved as to leave 
unanswered wie es eigentlich gewesen («der geworden) ist. It is a question 
whether the treatment or the data supplied in the various divisions are 
such as to enable the reader satisfactorily to reconstruct the situation for 
himself. A “study of curricular organization” which concerns itself primarily 
with content omitting the two dominant factors in the selection of that con- 
tent, namely, the purpose to be served and the classroom handling of ma- 
terials from the social sciences, tends to emphasize a concept which the Com- 
mission has vigorously scored in its volume of Conclusions and Recom: 
mendations, namely “method disassociated from appropriate content” (p. 71). 

New York University. Dante, C. KNow ron. 


Roger Ludlow in Chancery. A Note concerning the Formulation of 
the Fundamental Orders uniting the Three River Towns of Connecticut, 
1639. Mr. Ludlow goes for Old England. By R. V. Coleman. (Westport, 
Connecticut, 1934, 1935, pp. 41, 13, 30.) The writer of these brief studies 
has succeeded in throwing light upon che career of one of the most in- 
fluential of the founders of Connecticut, who not only presided at the first 
court held by the three settlements on the Connecticut River, but also played 
a leading role in the framing of the two most famous documents in the early 
history of the colony: the Fundamental Orders of 1639 uniting the three 
river towns and the Connecticut Code of 1650. A Note concerning the 
Formulation of the Fundamental Orders is especially concerned «with ques- 
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tions relating to the origin and formulation of the latter. While disagreeing 
with Professor Dutcher that it originated in a general court rather than in 
a general assembly of the free planters, he does agree with him in ascribing 
the authorship to Roger Ludlow, in taking issue with those writers past and 
present who have held that to the Rev. Thomas Hooker should go the chief 
credit. In Mr. Ludlow goes for Old England the question is again raised 
as to why Ludlow left Connecticut in 1654 never to return. The author 
repudiates the explanation put forward by many New England historians 
who have leaned with too much confidence upon statements of earlier writers 
in accepting the theory of Ludlow’s unpopularity with the people and of 
his resentment against the Connecticut authorities in not supporting his 
proposed expedition against the Dutch at Manhattan. The third study, al- 
though the first to be published, Roger Ludlow in Chancery is concerned 
chiefly with a suit in the high court of chancery instituted in 1660 by Ludlow 
for the purpose of protecting the interests of his children in the personal 
estate of his brother George, who after trying New England went to Virginia 
and became before his death a substantial planter. These hitherto unpub- 
lished and neglected proceedings in chancery help to illustrate some aspects 
of the later years of Ludlow. 

All three of the studies under consideration manifest a commendable 
caution in dealing with both primary and secondary sources of information 
and an equally commendable reserve in arriving at conclusions. 

Lehigh University. LAWRENCE H. Gipson. 


After Coronado: Spanish Exploration Northeast of New Mexico, 1696- 
1727, Documents from the Archives of Spain, Mexico, and New Mexico. 
Translated and edited by Alfred Barnaby Thomas, with a historical Intro- 
duction. [The Civilization of the American Indian.] (Norman, University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1935, pp. xii,-307, $3.50.) In the history of the Spanish 
borderlands two peaks of major activity are generally recognized. The first 
was in the era of the conquistadors, when De Vaca, De Soto, and Coronado 
achieved enduring fame in their quest of the northern mysteries. The 
other, in the latter part of the eighteenth century, was featured by the 
acquisition of California, Louisiana, and the Floridas, and by expeditions 
by land and sea beyond New Mexico and California. 

Recent research suggests that the opening years of the eighteenth century 
constituted another particularly vital period. It was then that the Texas 
colony was founded, then that Father Kino gave Spain and the Church a new 
province in Pimeria Alta, then that the Jesuits developed Baja California. 

On the New Mexico salient also, as Professor Thomas reveals in After 
Coronado, this period was one of vigorous advance. After an interval of a 
century and a half the Spaniards renewed Coronado’s efforts to penetrate 
the Great Plains. Vargas’s reconquest of the Pueblos set the stage; need 
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for controlling the Apaches, missionary zeal, and alarm over increasing 
French influence among the Plains Indians supplied the motives. — 

The translated documents, which comprise the bulk of this volume, give 
a circumstantial account of these entradas. Certain leaders, Like Ulibarri and 
Hurtado, are virtually introduced to recorded history. -Others, like Villasur, 
are made persons rather than mere names. In addition, the documents con- 
tain a wealth of ethnological data. They reveal, for example, that northeast 
of Santa Fe the Pueblo culture shaded off gradually instead of abruptly. 
The Apaches beyond the Cimarron were not primitive hunters, but had 
terraced adobe houses, agriculture, and irrigation. Included also is the 
first record of the Comanches, who subsequently were to dominate the 
southern Plains area. 

In format and in general character, After Coronado is a fit companion for 
Professor Thomas’s previous book on Anza in New Mexico (Forgotten 
Frontiers). Both represent diligent research in the archives af Spain, Mexico, 
and New Mexico; both are significant contributions in a neglected field. 
In this more recent volume, furthermore, the author shows marked im- 
provement in clarity of translation and fluency of style. 

The University of California at Los Angeles. Jou WALTON CAUGHEY. 


Economic History of the People of the United States. By Fred Albert 
Shannon, Department of History and Government, Kansas State College. 
(New York, Macmillan Company, 1934, pp. xi, 942, $3.75.) A volume of 
nine hundred closely printed pages of text, which undertakes to survey the 
trend of economic life in the territory of the United States trom the earliest 
colonial efforts down to the end of 1933 could hardly be expected to present 
the vast multitude of factual detail in a fashion certain to satisfy everyone. 
The reviewer cannot recall any volume dealing with the history of the 
. Western Hemisphere, and avowedly submitted as a “cours supérieur”, in 
which so much material has been assembled; one is led to recall the com- 
pendious Handbücher of political and economic history put together in the 
days of prewar German scholarship. 

Mr. Shannon’s style is always effective and at times brill.ant. There can 
be no mistake as to his view with respect to a particular episode, a social 
trend, or a general economic policy. The students who use the volume will 
be able to carry away from it a reasonable, organic concept of the rise and 
course of economic interests, their inter-relation and effects, from colonial 
days down to our own time. Moreover, they should be able to derive from 
this volume a better grasp of the historical perspective of the economic life 
of the remote and recent past than they would be likely to build up on the 
basis of any other single work of this general character known to the 
reviewer. 

But this emphatic endorsement of the volume as easily foremost in its 
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field does not mean that the book is all that the reviewer feels could have 
fairly been expected. The author has allowed his feelings to color his exposi- 
tion of the trend of economic and social policy during the present century 
to a point which the reviewer, sympathetic in the main with those same 
feelings, sincerely regrets. One notices the marked difference in the tone 
of treatment of comparable trends and acts in the early nineteenth century 
and at the close of the first third of the twentieth (chs. XII and XXXIV). 
The discussion of the motives and behavior of those who have carried on 
the enterprises of production in the West Indies, in Central and South Amer- 
ica, and in Mexico may be taken as an illustration. But the book is sound 
in economic interpretation, and honest in the attempt to present the facts; 
and for this, we must be grateful. When a second edition is prepared a 
chapter on the demographic trend in the last quarter century and its sig- 
nificance will be a useful addition. 
Washington, D. C. C. E. McGuire. 


Frontier Ohio, 1788-1803. By Randolph Chandler Downes, Assistant 
Professor of History, University of Pittsburgh. [Ohio Historical Collec- 
tions, Volume HI.] (Columbus, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society, 1935, pp. xiv, 280, $2.50.) This history of the Ohio Country during 
the fifteen years preceding statehood begins with an excellent account of 
Indian relations. Next comes an intimate study of pioneer life. The final 
third presents the statehood movement. Dr. Downes exposes the rivalry 
between the politicians of Cincinnati who wished to preserve the importance 
of their town, threatened by the removal of the seat of government to Chilli- 
cothe, and the leaders of the latter community. These Cincinnati leaders 
effected an alliance with the men of the Marietta region, likewise jealous of 
Chillicothe, and planned to redivide the Northwest by lines drawn from 
the Falls of the Ohio and the mouth of the Scioto. Such a division would 
have made Cincinnati the capital of a territory centering in the Miami 
Valley, while Marietta would have enjoyed a similar status on the 
Muskingum. Governor St. Clair’s aid was enlisted because he wished to 
postpone statehood and needed friends to urge his retention as governor. 
The scheme gained plausibility because the proposed divisions were those 
designated in the Ordinance of 1784. 

This coalition obtained the consent of the territorial legislature to the 
redivision, whereupon the Scioto Valley leaders lobbied successfully at Wash- 
ington for an enabling act for a state with bounds as contemplated by the 
Ordinance of 1787. The coalition now vainly urged two new states, and 
the contest became a party struggle of Federalists and Republicans; the latter 
won with the aid of the Washington administration, and by means of a new 
_ suffrage law which enfranchised the rank and file in the territory. 

Dr. Downes’s story is well told. Drawn in large part from manuscript 
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materials, it fills in the details of a story known heretofore only in outline. 
It exhibits the prevalence of the popular sovereignty philosophy as a con- 
comitant of frontier life, and opens up the question of the powers of Con- 
gress over the internal police of territories which later became so great a 
constitutional issue. The'author seems in general to be a trustworthy inter- 
preter of his period, and his study is a valuable contribution to the history 
of the frontier. There should be a mors careful statemen: concerning the 
early Indian treaties; what is said of them and of the Greenville Treaty does 
not în toto make clear what territory the tribes surrendered. The proportion 
of typographical errors and other minor slips is unduly large. 
The Ohio State University. Homer C. Hockerr. 


Ideas in Motion. By Dixon Ryan Fox. [The Appleton-Century His- 
torical Essays, William E. Lingelbach, Editor.] (New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1935, pp. 126, $1.25.) This delightful little book is a 


credit alike to the author, the editor, and the publishers. It contains four | 


illuminating essays. The first, “Civilization in Transit”, features the work 
of those “pioneers of ideas and special competence” who carried the learning 
and the refinements of the East into the West. The seccnd, “Culture in 
Knapsacks”, shows how the European scldiers of the Ame-ican Revolution 
were, in spite of their profession, the agents of civilization. The third, “A 
Synthetic Principle in American Social History”, suggests that the process 
of differentiation, of evolution from the simple to the conizlex, furnishes a 


reasonable pattern for the social historian to follow. The fourth, “Refuse ` 


Ideas and their Disposal”, points out, with the millennial idea as the chief- 
example, how the “cast-off garments”, once worn by intellectuals, reappear 
“on the backs of the ignorant”. 

To Professor Fox’s brilliant generalizations the reviewer submits only 
two minor amendments. First, there is some reason to question whether 
the transit of civilization should be mainly emphasized, or, instead,- what 
happens to civilization in transit. The advance of the culture of the East 
into the West was as natural and inevitable as the advance of the pioneers 
themselves, and may be taken for granted. Far more significant are the 
changes in the old culture that were necessitated by the new environment. ` 
Secondly, there may be some objection to the author’s assumption that the 
civilization of the West is still definitely inferior to that ož the East. 

= One wonders if Professor Fox really knows all that he should about 
the West of today. “Where is the public library frontier of 1935?” he 
inquires. “The picture gallery frontier? The chamber music frontier?” 
The reviewer hazards the opinion that each of these three frontiers would 
now be as difficult to locate as the frontier of population had become by 
1890. Nor is the author quite fair to the West when he cites a recent issue 
of the New York Times for a sermon on the Book of Revelation—“the Book 


` 
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that tells of the secret coming of Christ for the Church .. . the rise of Iron 
men like Mussolini ... the future of the Devil . . .”—and then remarks, 
four pages farther on, “So the intellectual garments once cast off in New 
Haven are now worn by prominent people in Tennessee and Arkansas”. 
Perhaps if the citation had come from the Chattanooga News or the Arkansas 
Gazette it would have been more convincing. But probably not, for the 
prominent people of Tennessee and Arkansas ordinarily think about the 
same thoughts as the prominent people of New Haven and New York. It 
woulc seem that vertical and horizontal lines of development have somehow 
been confused. 

About a dozen years ago a conscious carrier of culture from the East 
on a mission to a certain state capital and university city in nearly the exact 
geographic center of the United States inquired of one of the prominent 
people of the place, “How far east do you have to go to find a really good 
library”, and was met by the devastating reply, “To the British Museum”. 
Perhaps he said about all that the reviewer has in mind. : 

Tae University of Wisconsin. Joun D. Hicks. 


“Here I have Lived”: a History of Lincoln’s Springfield, 1821-1865. By 
Paul M. Angle. (Springfield, Abraham Lincoln Association, 1935, pp. xv, 
313, $3.00.) In various of its aspects history may be considered an accumula- 
tion of thousands of place stories. Some day we may have a historical dic- 
tionary of American places comparable (though that would be high praise) 
to the Dictionary of American Biography. Meanwhile not only the historian 
but the general reader is the gainer for every place study of the type before 
us. Mr. Angle takes his title from Lincoln’s words of classic brevity (Febru- 
ary 11, 1861) in bidding goodbye to his neighbors. The main significance 
of the book, perhaps, even above the Lincoln interest, is its presentation of a 
segment of American social history. The reader surveys in reality the de- 
velopment of culture from frontier sod to the enlarging interests of a teeming 
commonwealth. If the crudity of the town was shown in the worst mud 
the state afforded (p. 90) and in a wagonload of rattlesnakes locally gathered 
to fill a demand for snake oil in 1821 (pp. 20-21), its culture appeared in its 
balls, its Young Men’s Lyceum, and its many contacts with the outside world. 
Step by step as civilization advanced westward there came to Springfield all 
the manifestations of settled life: newspapers, churches, fraternal orders, 
schools, state fairs, a hotel which “wear[ied] the eye with magnificence” 
(p. 88), a “library association”, Ole Bull, Patti, R. W. Emerson, Bayard 
Taylor, a horticultural society, an academy, a “female seminary”, “Illinois 
State University” (not to be confused with the University of Illinois at 
Urbana), and, of course, all the activities, social, economic, and political, 
that center in a capital. 

As a setting for Lincoln some of the significant things about the little 
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city were its Southern antecedents, its marked opposition to abolitionism, its 
lack of any public condemnation of Lovejoy’s murder, its debt to Lincoln 
for the location of the capital, its narrow majorities for Lincoln in 1860 and 
1864 (at which times Sangamon County went Democratic), and its sizable 
Democratic majority in 1862. Though indicating sources in an orderly 
bibliography, Mr. Angle, contrary to his “own inclinations” (p. 293), avoids 
footnotes. In this respect, as in its readable style, the book is designed for 
the general reader. That it meets this need and at the same time satisfies the 
scholar is proof of a successful combination of artistry and research. 
The University of Illinois. J. G. RANDALL. 


Die deutsch-amerikanischen Beziehungen 1890-1914. Von Ilse Kunz- 
Lack. [Beiträge zur Geschichte der nachbismarckischen Zeit und des 
Weltkriegs.] (Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1935, pp. 242, 12 M.) The 
major issues in German-American diplomacy in the quarter century before 
the World War are traceable to the imperialistic, expansionist tendencies of 
the period, and the jockeying for position in the constellation of powers. 
This volume is devoted to the more important points where the orbits of 
the two nations crossed—rivalry for South American markets, the Venezuela 
affair, the open door in China before and after the Russo-Japanese War, 
the Morocco crisis, the race for armaments, and the Hague Conferences and 
subsequent attempts to organize the forces of peace. On some of these 
issues the United States and Germany thought alike; on others, for reasons 
which the author has set forth convincingly, each had to ga its way alone. | 

This review is too brief to portray adequately the conterts of this excel- 
lent study. The writer has used all the important materials, and has made 
a notable contribution by checking our traditional accounts against Die 
Grosse Politik and other German sources. As a result, incidents appear in 
a better and truer perspective. To take but one example, Rcosevelt’s role in 
the Venezuelan episode, and in the Algeciras Conference, is considerably 
deflated, and on minor points, the author takes issue with American scholars 
like Treat, Dennett, and Nevins. The force of public opinicn in both coun- 
tries has not been overlooked, nor the influence of the personal friendships 
and dislikes of leading actors like Roosevelt, the Kaiser, Cecil Spring Rice, 
Jusserand, Speck von Sternburg, and others. The author disslays real capac- 
ity to explain incidents in great detail, without once losing sight of their 
proper interrelation. 

The dominant theme of this critical period was what the author calls the 
Anglo-American-German triangle. The rivalry for American friendship 
led sometimes to ridiculous maneuvers, but the Anglo-American legs of the 
triangle grew steadily stronger -and longer, after Chamberlain’s proposal for 
an entente among these nations had been spurned by what Eugen Fischer 
aptly called “Holsteins grosses Nein”. Fundamentally, the whole mentality 
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and ideology of Americans and Germans was different, and the Germans 
were no match for their British cousins in comprehending the American 
psychology. By 1914, there were no points of friction between Germany 
and the United States, but also no bonds of understanding. 

This book deserves careful reading by American students of foreign 
policy. It is a real contribution and thoroughly documented. It is regrettable 
that the proof reading of the many English quotations was not more care- 
fully done. | 

The Ohio State University. Cart WITTRE. 


William Mahone of Virginia, Soldier and Political Insurgent. By Nelson 
Morehouse Blake. (Richmond, Garrett and Massie, 1935, pp. XV, 323, $3.00.) 
This book is a historical biography of Mahone as railroad builder and con- 
solidator and party boss as well as “soldier and political insurgent”. For its 
principal contents Dr. Blake has relied mainly (though not entirely) upon 
three published monographs and the numerous but hitherto little used 
Mahone Papers—the latter now reposing in Duke University Library, to the 
shame of Virginia institutions. Apart from his generous acknowledgment 
of others’ work, the author’s meticulous carefulness in handling his materials 
stands out. He is, undoubtedly, a born archivist. For this reason one is 
surprised that, while they have filled in and confirmed the old Mahone writers 
like French and Elam, the Papers have yielded relatively little that is new; 
were they at some time expurgated? If for this no blame attaches to the 
author, still he must be charged with omission of rather familiar items of 
greater or less importance. Just how, for example, did Mahone control the 
Richmond Whig? Did he run away from challenges to duels, bulldoze 
inferiors, and bluff in unsportsmanlike ways at poker? What were his rela- 
tions with the saloon forces, and why his endorsement of a general local 
option election law? What has become of the original Lacy letter in which 
General Lee’s preference for Mahone as a “successor” was asserted? Has 
Freeman nothing on Lee’s opinion of Mahone as a soldier? Moreover, and 
more important, few will be able to think of Mahone as primarily actuated 
by intelligent and disinterested patriotism especially in his later years. That 
he rendered Virginia valuable services in railroading and in meeting new 
political situations has been successfully asserted by students of the period, 
and some of them even credit him with pioneering in Southern liberalism. 
But his swing to the Republicans and the big bosses of doubtful repute— 
to Cameron, Arthur, Grant, Butler—that is another matter. For all this, 
however, the biography is a useful one—replete with interesting and ac- 
curate facts garnered and stated in workmanlike fashion, infused with the 
desire to give the hero his rightful place, and very interesting. 

Wake Forest College. C. C. PEARSON. 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The office of the American Historical Review has been transferred to 
535 West 114th Street, New York City. Correspondence in regard to con- 
tributions, together with books for review, should be sent to the Managing ~ 
Editor, Professor R. L. Schuyler. | 


Two new volumes published under the auspices of the Association have 
recently appeared: French Opinion on the United States and Mexico, 1860- 
1867: Extracts from the Reports of the Procureurs Généraux [a publication 
of the Béveridge Memorial Fund], compiled and edited by Lynn M. Case, 
Ph.D., The Rice Institute, and The Older Middle West, 1840-1880: Its 
Social, Economic and Political Life and Sectional Tendencies, Before, During 
and After the Civil War [The Carnegie Revolving Fund], by Henry Clyde 
Hubbart, Professor of History, Ohio Wesleyan University. 


According to the second provisional program of the Fourth Anglo- 
American Conference of Historians, which is in session from the sixth to 
the eleventh of this month, scholars from the United States are to read papers 
at three of the sectional meetings. At the section on the “History of Parlia- 
mentary Institutions” Professor Wallace Notestein is to speak on “Lobbying 
in the House of Commons”. For “Colonial History” Professer T. J. Werten- 
baker is to speak on “The Founding of American Civilization”, while for 
the “Historical Relations between Europe and the American Continents” 
Professor A. S. Aiton is to discuss “The Study of Latin-American History 
in the United States”, and Miss Irene Wright is to present a paper on “The 
Scope and Facilities for the Study of Latin-American History in Spain”. 
A paper at one of the general sessions which will be awaited with keen in- 
terest is “Has History any Shape or Pattern?” by Professor A. J. Toynbee. 
The hospitalities and “visits”, including the Houses of Parliament, the 
Worshipful Company of Mercers, Lambeth Palace, Cante-bury, and the 
Royal Docks, are bewildering in number and grandeur, but the ever present 
cup of tea will save many nervous organisms from strain. 


ADDITIONS TO THE:LIST OF RESEARCH PROJECTS 

[Research work undertaken to satisfy the requirements of advanced degrees 

not included] 
IV. Modern Europe - 

A biography of Madame de Kriidener. Prog. E. J. Knapton, Wheaton. 
XVIII. United States of America | 

Check list of bibliographies of United States History. Prog. 4 years. 

Henry P. Beers, National Archives. — 
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Carl S. Driver, assistant professor of history at Vanderbilt University 
since 1929, died on March 23 at the age of 40. His research interest was in 
the history of the Old Southwest, his most important contribution being 
John Sevier, a Pioneer of the Old Southwest (1932). He prepared the edi- 
torial notes for an annotated reprint of Charles William Janson, The Stranger 
in America, which was published in the early part of this year. 


Tracy W. McGregor, philanthropist and collector of Americana, died on 
May 6 at the age of 67. His father had spent a life in social service work, and 
from him Mr. McGregor inherited the responsibility for the McGregor In- 
stitute. To assume this burden he left Oberlin in his third year, and there- 
after devoted His life and his wealth to the cause of the unfortunate, the sick, 
the feeble-minded, and the victims of modern civilization. Early a resident 
of Detroit, he organized the Community Fund, was an officer in the Merrill- 
Palmer School, the Good Will Farm School, the Wayne County Training 
School, and fostered many other charities. He finally gave most of his wealth 
to establish “McGregor Fund”, which was charged with the obligation of 
carrying on his manifold and self-impo ed work. In the last eight years of his 
life, most of the time as a resident of Washington, he turned the dynamic 
energy of his teing toward the collecting of rare books in American history. 
A man of innately good taste, and wide reading, he was ideally equipped for 
such work. Hs library soon acquired a national reputation and he appeared 
to be the coming collector, as men like H. E. Huntington, H. C. Folger, and 
W. L. Clements passed off the stage. In 1933 he established a fund to help 
college libraries collect rare Americana, and the American Historical As- 
sociation appointed its Committee on Early Americana in College Libraries 
at his request expressly to co-operate with him. In the fall of 1935, he 
acquired the great William Gwinn Mather collection of Matheriana. His 
interest in the University of Michigan is attested by such widely different 
gifts as funds “or rare books in the Clements Library, and a solar tower for 
the departmen: of astronomy. He was a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the American Historical Association. The ruling passion of his life was a 
desire to help. A few of his thoughts and experiences in the field of social 
service may be found in his little book Toward a Philosophy of the Inner 
Life (Washington, 1933). R.G. A. 


Johannes C H. R. Steenstrup, long recognized as the dean of Danish his- 
torians, died on August 3, 1935, at the age of ninety. Professor Steenstrup 
was trained fcr the legal profession but his inclinations from the very be- 
ginning of his career led toward historical research, at first toward problems 
in legal history and later toward the general history of Denmark in the 
Middle Ages. His career was extended and highly fruitful. His first con- 
tribution to history was published in Danske Samlinger in 1873; his last in 
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Historisk Tidsskrift in 1934. The Steenstrup bibliography included 664 
items, of which 253 are in the form of books or of articles and reviews pub- 
lished in historical or other scientific periodicals. L. M. L. 


Georges Lacour-Gayet, the biographer of Talleyrand, died in December at 
the age of 80. His brilliant promise as a student at the Ecole normale 
supérieure was more than fulfilled by his later achievements. His historical 
works began with a volume on Antonin le Pieux et son temps (1888). He 
next turned to the history of the navy, and produced three volumes on 
La Marine française from the reign of Louis XIII to that of Louis XVI 
(1902-1911). His later years were devoted chiefly to the s:udy of Talley- 
rand, during which he wrote a three-volume biography with a supplementary 
volume of Mélanges. Another distinguished French historian, Pierre de 
Nolhac, is also to be counted among the notable losses of recent months. 
Long the “Conservateur” of the palace of Versailles he renewed its history 
in a series of charming volumes. 


Henri Sée, who has done much to explain the economic life of France 
under the Old Regime and the Revolution, died on March ro. Born in 1864, 
he long held a professorship in the University of Rennes. His earliest work 
was on the Middle Ages, Bertrand du Guesclin et son temps (1899) and 
Les classes rurates et le régime domanial en France au Moyen Age (1901). 
His first important work on the Revolutionary period was as editor, with 
André Lesort, of four volumes of Cahiers de doléances (1909-1912) of the De- 
partment of Ille et Vilaine, of which Rennes is the capital. From that time he 
published several works on the eighteenth century, notably L’évolution com- 
merciale et industrielle de la France sous l'ancien régime and La France 
économique et sociale au XVIII siècle (both in 1925, the la:ter translated). 
One of his latest contributions was a fully annotated translation into French 
of Arthur Young’s Travels in France (3 vols., 1931). 


Two distinguished German historians have recently died, Karl Hampe, 
the medievalist, and Alfred Stern, who has dene important work on the 
Modern period. Professor Hampe was 67 and Professor Stern nearly go. 
The principal works of the former were: Deutsche Kaisergeschichte in der 
Zeit der Salier und Staufer (1909, 5th ed., 1923) and Das Hochmittelalter: 
Geschichte des Abendlandes von 900 bis 1250 (1932). Professor Stern wrote a 
Geschichte Europas seit den Vertrigen von 1815 bis zum Frankfurter Frieden 
von 1871 (1894-1924). He was also author of Das Leben Mirabeaus (1889). 


The grants-in-aid in the historical field, awarded by the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies, with the project upon which the incumbent is en- 
gaged are: Pearl Kibre, Columbia University, a catalogue of Incipits of 
writings dealing with science and magic before 1500; Margaret Rickert, Eng- 
lish illumination as represented by manuscripts of the end of the fourteenth 
century; Harold E. Wethey, Bryn Mawr College, fifteenth century sculpture 
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in Navarre, Cetalonia, and Majorca; Meribeth E. Cameron, Western Reserve 
University, history and cultural development of modern China; Clifford M. 
Crist, Princeton University, a definitive edition of Voltaire’s Dictionnaire 
philosophique; Alexander H. Schutz, Ohio State University, edition of a 
treatise on falconry by Daude de Pradas; W. T. Morgan, Indiana University, 
bibliography cf British history, 1700-1715; Culver H. Smith, University of 
Chattanooga, a historical guide to the opinion-forming press of the United 
States. Grants-in-aid of publication are: Ray F. Harvey, The Political Phi- 
losophy of Jean Jacques Burlamaqui and his Influence upon American Con- 
stitutional Theory, to be published by the University of North Carolina 
Press; Earl H Pritchard, "The Crucial Years in Early Anglo-Chinese Rela- 
tions, 1750-1800, to be published by the State College of Washington. 


The Social Science Research Council has awarded the following grants- 
in-aid in the historical field: Carl Bridenbaugh, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, urban development in colonial America; Harold E. Briggs, 
University of Iowa, frontiers of the Northwest; Wilhelm Cohnstaedt, the’ 
German Republic; Edward Samuel Corwin, Princeton University, the present 
stage of American constitutional law and theory; Cornelius W. de Kiewiet, 
State Universizy of Iowa, the economic growth of the British Empire in the 
nineteenth certury; Edith Dobie, University of Washington, British colonial 
policy, 1830-1&41; Christina Hallowell Garrett, the Marian Exile, 1553-1559; 
Paul Wallace Sates, Bucknell University, the disposal of the public domain, 
1789-1865; Edward G. Kirkland, Bowdoin College, New England capitalists, 
1815-1875; Hans Kohn, Smith College, the social, economic, political, and 
cultural implications of nationalism; Paul Kosok, Long Island University, the 
history of Ind.an caste systems; Hugh Talmage Lefler, University of North 
Carolina, the social influence of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel; 
William Alfred Morris, University of California, the office of the sheriff and 
the county court, 1307-1485; Vernon John Puryear, Humbolt State College, 
French policy in the Near East, 1798-1833; Carl Coke Rister, University of 
Oklahoma, General P. H. Sheridan’s Indian command; Robert Sidney Smith, 
Duke Univers.ty, the commerce and shipping of Barcelona, 1300-1600; Walter 
B. Smith, Williams College, the Second Bank of the United States; Eugene 
Hendrix Stevenson, Lebanon Valley College, the effect of the Black Death on 
the king’s escheats; Robert Stanley Thomson, Russell Sage College, French 
colonial policy in Indo-China; Charles H. Wesley, Howard University, the 
role of the Negro in the abolition movement. The post-doctoral fellowships 
are: John Clinton Adams, Holmes Junior College, the Balkan states of recent 
Balkan diplomatic history; Lewis U. Hanke, Harvard University, the human 
geography and cultural anthropology of Latin America; Thomas W. Wall- 
bank, Santa Monica Junior College, the culture of native peoples in relation 
to current problems of colonial administration. Pre-doctoral field fellowships 
are: John T. Bobbitt, University of Chicago, the organization and propaganda 
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of farmer protest groups; Richard H. Heindel, University of Pennsylvania, 
the British reaction to American expansion. 


A Guggenheim fellowship has been awarded to Ernest Staples Osgood, 
assistant professor of history at the University of Minnesota, for work on a 
book on Montana as the basis of the evolution of a typical Far Western state. 


The Huntington Library announces the appointment of Professor Edwin 
F. Gay, of Harvard University, to its permanent research staff, and of Dr. 
Edward H. Tatum, of the University of California at Los Angeles, as as- 
sistant to the Director for two years, and to carry on an investigation of the 
American attitude toward England after the Revolution. F. M. Powicke, 
Regius Professor of Modern history at Oxford University, is to be a visiting 
scholar for several months beginning in October. 


Announcement is made of the following promotions: University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, Andre Lobanov-Restovsky to be associate professor; 
Dartmouth College, John R. Williams and A. Howard Meneely to be profes- 
sors, and Lewis R. Stilwell and Robert E. Riegel to be transferred to the history 
department; Harvard University, James Phinney Baxter, 3d, and Frederick 
Merk to be professors, William Leonard Langer to be Coolidge Professor of 
History, and Paul Herman Buck to be assistant professor; State University of 
lowe, W. R. Livingston, C. W. de Kiewiet, and H. J. Thornton to be as- 
sociate professors; University of Michigan, Albert Hyma to bz professor and 
Lewis G. Vander Velde to be associate professor; University of Missouri, 
Charles F. Mullett to be associate professor; New York University, Thomas 
Childs Cochran and Walter George Wirthwein to be assistant professors; 
Oberlin College, Frederick B. Artz to be professor; The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, William F. McDonald to be professor; Stanford University, Harold 
Henry Fisher to be professor and Charles Albro Barker, Harold Whitman 
Bradley, and Merrill Ten Broeck Spalding to be assistant professors. 


William L. Langer, professor at Harvard University, will serve also as 
professor of diplomatic history at the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 
Hajo Holborn, now of Yale, has been appointed visiting professor of Diplo- 
matic history. 


The following appointments may be noted: American University, Eugene 
N. Anderson, of the University of Chicago, as professor, Richard H. 
Bauer, formerly of Lewis Institute, has been assistant professor since the 
fall of 1935; Colorado University, S. Harrison Thomson, of Carleton College, 
as professor of Medieval history and as editor of the bulletin Progress of 
Medieval Studics in the United States of America and Canada; Columbia 
University, Thomas H. Thomas as visiting lecturer in Military history dur- 
ing the spring term of 1937; Lehigh University, Amos A. Ettinger as acting 
associate professor for the year 1936-1937; University of Pennsylvania, Arthur 
Preston Whitaker, of Cornell University, as professor. 
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Further appointments for summer sessions may be noted: Indiana Univer- 
sity, E. R. Adair; New York University, Arthur P. Whitaker; Stanford 
University, Harold W. V. Temperley; University of Tennessee, G. Leighton 
LaFuze. : 


Leaves of absence for the year 1936-1937 have been granted as follows: 
Lehigh University, Sydney M. Brown, to be in England and France; Stanford 
University, Albert Guérard, to be traveling, chiefly in Europe. 


Professor John E. Pomfret, of Princeton, will be on leave for the year 
1936-1937, acting as secretary to the Social Science Research Council. 


Articles: W. F. Albright, James Henry Breasted, Humanist (Am. 
Scholar, summer); G. N. Clark, Sir Charles Firth (Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr.); 
Henri Hauser, Henri Pirenne (Rev. Hist. Mod., Nov.); Léo Mouton, 
Georges Lacour-Gayet (Rev. Etudes Hist, Jan.); B. Combes de Patris, 
Pierre de Nolhac (ibid.). 


Documents: Maurice Toussaint, ed., Lettres de Christian Pfister à Camille 
Jullian (An. Est, 1936, no. 1). 


GENERAL 


General review: T. Barath, L'histoire en Hongrie [I] (Rev. Hist., Jan.); 
Alf Sommerfelt, Les études collectives en Scandinavie (Rev. Synthése, 1936, 
no. 1). 


Number 29 of the Bulletin of the International Committee of Historical 
Sciences is mainly devoted to papers supplied by the Commission on the 
Great Voyages and Discoveries, presenting a bibliography of 80 pages and 
articles by Eugene Déprez on the relation between the great discoveries and 
the origins of colonial imperialism; by Roberto Almazia on recent studies 
respecting Columbus; by Pierre de Cenival on the partition between Spain and 
Portugal of their early Moroccan conquests; by Jan Dabrowski on discovery - 
and its results in the region between the Baltic and the Black Sea; and by 
B. Mendi on the influence of the great discoveries upon money in Bohemia. 
The Commission on Diplomatic History announces the publication of Volume 
I, 1648-1715, of its Repertorium der diplomatischen Vertreter aller Lander 
(Gerhard Stalling, pp. 640, 36 M.), a work of great labor, which has been 
long in preparation in various chancelleries, and will be indispensable to 
students of the diplomatic history of Europe in the period named. Volume H 
will cover the period 1716-1814, volume III, 1815-1914, volume IV, 1915 to 
the present. These later volumes will include American as well as Euro- 


pean data. JET: 


For nearly two years the Training Centre for Far Eastern Studies in 
the Library of Congress has been engaged, under the editorial direction of 
Dr. A. W. Hummel, upon a Dictionary of Ch’ing Dynasty Biography. The 


h 


- 
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work on personages of the seventeenth century is almost completed. About 
four hundred sketches are ready., In this work the Centre has had the co- 
operation of many sinologists of various countries. In taking up the sections 
dealing with the eighteenth, nineteenth, and the first few years of the twen- 
tieth centuries, Dr. Hummel and Dr. Mortimer Graves, oZ the American 
Council -of Learned Societies and secretary of the Committees on Far East- 
ern Studies, hope for a still wider co-operation. They have sent out to per- 
sons known to be interested in the field a pamphlet containing twenty-two of 
the completed biographies, to serve as examples of what is desired. Already 
they have begun to receive articles dealing with eminent Chinese of the 
eighteenth century. | 


The British Records Association has now been in existence three years 
and a half, serving as a link between institutions or individuals interested in 
the preservation, study, and publication of records. It is prepared to com- 
municate technical information to both individuals and institutions. In 
order to make co-operation in this general field more effect:ve, the associa- 
tion desires to increase its membership, especially among institutions. The 
fee to the latter is £1 a year, to individuals five shillings. Although not 
primarily a publication body, the association occasionally issues leaflets, in- 
cluding accounts of conferences, reports, etc. It may be addressed care of 
the Institute of Historical Research, Malet Street, London, W. C. 1. 


As a part of the co-operative work now being done by the American 
Library Association and the Co-operative Cataloging Service of the Library 
of Congress in analyzing difficult series and sets of publications, entries will 
soon begin to be printed for both the Greek and the Latin saries of Migne’s. 
Patrologia. The Co-operative Cataloging Service of the Library of Congress 
will carry along at the same time the analysis of the three brincipal sets of 
the writings of the Fathers in English. Those interested in obtaining sets 
of these cards are invited to write for fuller information to the American 
Library Association, Co-operative Cataloging Committee, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C. 


Methodology of Social Science Research (University of California Press, 
1936, pp. x, 159, $2.00), by Dorothy Campbell Culver, is a bibliography of 
the rapidly growing literature of method as applied to the social sciences. 
Its practical value to students is increased by two indexes, author and sub- 
ject. The Bureau of Public Administration of the University of California 
is the sponsor. 


Papers and Proceedings of the Forty-eighth Annual Meetin g of the Amer- 
ican Economic Association appears as a supplement to the March number of 
the American Economic Review. 


The steadily increasing interest in the history of science is illustrated in 
the launching of a new journal, The Annals of Science: a Quarterly Review 
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of the History of Science since the Renaissance (London, Taylor and Francis), 
of which the first number appeared on January 15, under the editorship of D. 
McKie, of Unversity College, London, Harcourt Brown, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, and H. W. Robinson, librarian of the Royal Historical So- 
ciety. The ed_tors propose to emphasize the place of natural science among 
the “humanities” and to recall that there is even romance in the pursuit of 
natural knowledge, a devotion which should “evoke a widened sympathy 
and interest for the subject”. Among the articles in the first number are: 
“Early Nautical Charts”, by N. H. de Vaudrey Heathcote, and “Richard 
Boyle, Esq., M. P., F. R. S., and—Incidentally—Some of his Relatives”, by 
T. S. Pattersor. 


The Franca-American Review: a Quarterly devoted to History, Literature 
and Criticism .s an ambitious experiment in intellectual co-operation. It has 
both an Amer:can and a French board of editors. The American board in- 
cludes Messrs. Allison, Baldensperger, Chinard, Finley, Gottschalk, Guérard, 
Hayes, Tinker. Whitridge, Monaghan, and Madame Muret. Dr. Monaghan 
is the secretary. On the French board are among others, MM. Fay, Préclin, 
Sagnac, and Siegfried. The first number was to appear in June. 


« À group of organizations representing every important phase of American 
education has arranged the first National Conference on Educational Broad- 
casting in Washington, D. C., on December 10-12. The program will in- 
clude topics dzawn from all aspects of the problem. C. S. Marsh, of the 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., is 
acting as executive secretary for the planning committee. 


An ancient and practical art is described in Basketwork through the Ages 
(Oxford University Press, 1936, pp. xv, 174, $5.00), by H. H. Bobart, an 
appropriate historical task for a “Clerk to the Basketmakers’ Company” of 
London, to the “Wardens and Court of Assistants” of which the small vol- 
ume is dedicated. It is abundantly illustrated. One section deals with the 
company. 


Among the contents of the Bulletin of the Belgian Commission royale 
d’histoire (vol. XCIX, no. 2) are: “Un prétendu original de la donation 
d’Eisenach, en 762, à l’abbaye d’Echternach”, by H. Pirenne and J. Vannérus; 
“Tollen van d2n hertog van Brabant te Leuven in de 14% eeuw”, by H. 
Vander Lindea; and “Le dénombrement des foyers en Flandre en 1469”, 
by J. De Smet. 


The four kundredth anniversary of the death of Erasmus is to be the 
theme of memorial addresses arranged for by the City of Rotterdam. The 
United States will be represented by Professor Albert Hyma of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. There is also to be an exposition of rare and valuable edi- 
tions of the wozks of Erasmus. 
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Dr. Johannes Haller’s Tausend Jahre deursch-franzüsischer Beziehungen 
(Stuttgart, J. G. Cotta, 1936, pp. xi, 246, 5 M.), originally published in 1930, 
has reached a third, revised and enlarged edition. The subject is of greater 
moment now than even at the date of its original publication. 


Vol. LXIII of the Atti della Società ligure di storia patria is Diplomatic 
e consoli della Repubblica di Genova (Genoa, 1934, pp. 241), which is a 
valuable addition to the lists of diplomatic agents of several other states al- 
ready published. 


The publication of a revised edition has enabled Herbert H. Gowen to 
bring down to date his Asta: a Short History from the Earl:est Times to the 
Present Day (Little, Brown, 1936, pp. xx, 463, $3.50). It was first published 
in 1926 and has been reprinted several times since that date. 


It was a happy thought to make available for a wider ci-cle of readers in 
Studies in Anglo-French History (Cambridge, University Fress; Macmillan, 
pp. xiv, 179, $2.75) several of the papers presented at the historical confer- 
. ences of 1933, held at Paris, and of 1934, held at London. The editors are 
Alfred Coville and Harold Temperley. There are two groups, the first deal- 
ing with the eighteenth century, and the second with the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. The writers have taxen advantage of the actual discus- 
sions at the conferences to modify, or further develop, their treatment of the 
topics in question. Among these topics may be mentioned “Anglo-French 
Finance in the Time of the South Sea Bubble”, by Henri Heuser; “Lord Pal- 
merston at Work, 1830-1841”, by C. K. Webster; and “The Début of M. 
Paul Cambon in England, 1899-1903”, by Paul Mantoux. M. Renouvin has 
been responsible for the translations of the French essays. 


Professor Wesley C. Mitchell has rendered an importart service in edit- 
ing a selection from Thorstein Veblen’s writings under tne title of What 
Veblen Taught (Viking Press, 1936, pp. xlix, 503, $3.00). He has furnished 
the volume with a substantial introduction. | 


Dr. Lewis H. Haney’s History of Economic Thought (Macmillan, pp. 
xx, 827, $3.60) has reached a third and enlarged edition. 


Among the articles in vol. XXXIV of the Basler Zeitschrift (1935) are: 
“Aktenstücke zur Laufbahn Jacob Burckhardts”, by Paul Roth; “Das Pre- 
digerkloster in Basel von der Griindung bis zur Klosterreform, 1233-1429” 
[II], by Georg Boner; and “Die Basler PZarrerfamilie Serin”, by Karl Gauss. 


The Alexander Prize of the Royal Historical Society for 1937 will be 
awarded for the best essay on any subject approved by the Literary Director. 
The Alexander Medal has been awarded to Miss R. J. Mitchell for her essay 
on “English Students at Padua, 1460-1475”. 


In 1938 for the second time the Alfons Dopsch Prize wi:l be awarded for 
the best essay upon “Die Bedeutung des Lehenwesens fiir die Wirtschaft”. 
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It is open to ycung scholars who are not yet upon salaried appointment. The 
essays should be submitted to Professor Dopsch before February 15, 1938. 


Articles: W. R. Inge, Historicism and Religion (History, Mar.); Vladi- 
mir G. Simkbovitch, Approaches to History [VI] (Pol. Sci. Quar., Mar.); 
Edgar Erskine Hume, The Centennial of the World's Largest Medical Li- 
brary: the Army Medical Library of Washington, Founded 1836 (Military 
Surgeon, Apr.); W. H. Michael, The Ship’s Surgeon of Three Centuries 
Ago (ibid.); Decil King, Flags in Marine Art (Mariner’s Mirror, Apr.); 
Hugh Nicol, The Two Ends of Straw (Agricultural History, Jan.); Victor L. 
Tapié, Une esquisse de l'évolution historique de la Tchécoslovaquie (Rev. 
Hist., Jan.); Josef Pftzner, Neue Wege der tschechischen Geschichtswissen- 
schaft (Hist. Zeitsch., Mar.); Hermann Haering, Zur Geschichte der neue- 
ren Historiographie [apropos of a new edition of Fueter] (zbid.); Lucien 
Febvre, Les recherches collectives et Vavenir de l'histoire (Rev. Synthèse, 
Feb.); H. D. Fong, The Growth and Decline of Rural Industrial Enter prise 
in North China (Nankai Soc. and Ec. Quar., Jan.). 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


The following reports of excavations arid summaries of recent discoveries 
are worthy of notice. S. R. K. Glanville has a report in Antiquity for March 
of recent excavations in Egypt, and E. Paribent a preliminary report in 
Aegyptus for December on excavations at Hibeh. The Quarterly of the De- 
partment of Antiquities in Palestine (V, nos. 1-2) contains articles upon a 
series of recent finds, Roman cisterns at Beit Natlif by D. C. Baranki, mosaic 
pavements at El Hammam, Beisan, by M. Avi-Yonah, excavations at Pil- 
grim’s Castle "Atlib (1932-1933) by C. N. Johns, and a hoard of bronzes 
from Askalon by J. H. Iliffe. J. Garstang’s fourth report upon the city and 
necropolis of J=richo has appeared in Annals of Ai chaeology and Anthr opol- 
ogy (XXI, nos. 3-4). W. F. Albright gives a summary of recent finds in 
Palestine and Syria in the American Journal of Archaeology for March; J. 
Marquet Kravse reports in Syria (XVI, no. 4) on the second campaign of 
‘excavations at Ay (1934). In the classical field we may note E. P. Blegen’s 
news items from Athens, R. Stillwell’s report on the excavations at Corinth 
(1934-1935), and W. A. Campbell’s account of the third season of excavation 
at Antioch-on-the-Orontes, all in the American Journal of Archaeology for 


March. 


' Bibliographical aids include a papyrological bulletin for 1934 by P. Collart 
in the Revue des études grecques for December, and by H. Henne in the 
Revue des études anciennes for March; there is also the regular survey in 
Aegyptus for December. A. Grenier’s Chronique gallo-romaine appears also 
in the Revue ces études anciennes for March. 


Articles involving criticism of literary sources include those of G. De 
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Sanctis on the ‘logos’ of Croesus and the proemium of the history of Herodo- 
tus in Rivista di filologia for March; H. N. Couch on the last words of Pericles 
(Plutarch, Per. 38, 4) in the Classical Journal for May; A. Kotz on the rela- 
tive position of Dio Cassius among the sources for the history of the second 
Punic war in Rheinisches Museum, LXXXV, no. 1; and E. M. Sanford on 
propaganda and censorship in the transmission of Josephus in the Transac- 
tions (1935) of the American Philological Association. 


New inscriptional material appears in G. Boson’s article on some cunei- 
form inscriptions in the Museum of Turin in Aegyptus for December. J. 
H. Oliver has published an Athenian decree concerning Mietus in 450-449 
B. C. in the Transactions of the American Philological Asscciation. G. De 
Sanctis revises some of his conclusions regarding the Athenian assessment 
of 425 B. C. in the Rivista di filologia for December. In the same journal 
‘appear notes by M. Segre on the treaty between Philip and the Chalcidians, 
and by M. Guarducci on Cretan inscriptions. L. Robert’s work brings re- 
visions of the text and new interpretations of inscriptions of Thrace, Asia 
Minor, Greece, Dalmatia, and Persia in Revue de philologie for April. G. 
Klaïfenbach writes on an inscription of Gytheum in Hermes, LXXI, no. 1. 
The supplement to the Austrian Jahreshefte, XXTX, no. 1, contains articles 
by E. Groag on some new inscriptions, by F. Jantsch on inscriptions from 
Kärnten, by F. Narobe on Roman milestones in Tauernstrasse, and by A. 
Betz on Roman military inscriptions in Austria. Note also L. R. Taylor on 
the Publii Lucilii Gamalae of Ostia in the American Journal of Philology for 
April, and R. E. G. Downey on references to inscriptions in the Chronicle of 
Malalas in the Transactions of the American Philological Association. 


For other archaeological articles of some historical imporzance, see G. A. 
Wainwright on the coming of iron (Antiquity, Mar.), T. B. Brown on 
Achaean pottery in Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology (XXI, nos. 
3-4), G. W. Elderkin on the seated deities of the Parthenon frieze in the 
American Journal of Archaeology for March, R. F. Jessup on Roman barrows 
in Antiquity for March, and T. S. Duncan on some unique coins in the Wul- 
fing collection at Washington University in the Classical Journal for April. 


The following articles have special value to students of economic history: 
M. F. McGregor on Cleon, Nicias, and the trebling of the tribute (Trans. Am. 
Philol. Assoc., 1935); S. Accame on the decree of Callias ir relation to the 
history of Athenian finance (Riv. Filol., Dec.); O. W. Reinmuth on two pre- 
fectural edicts affecting the publicani (Class. Philol., Apr.); H. G. Ramsay 
on government relief during the Roman Empire (Class. Jour., May); A. Lan- 
dry on depopulation in ancient times (Rev. Hist., Feb.). 


The dissertation entitled The Invective In Rufinum of Claudius Claud- 
ianus (Geneva, W. F. Humphrey Press, 1935), by H. L. Levy, publishes as 


a separate edition with historical introduction and textual commentary a 
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poem which is a historical document of some importance. The author has 
been mainly concerned to establish a good text. This he appears to have 
done competently and with adequate notes and apparatus but has purposely 
avoided for the present the task of providing a full exegetical commentary. 
The introduction contains an independent study of the historical back- 
ground of the poem, and particularly of the career of Rufinus. Appendixes 
include special discussions of the relations between Rufinus, Symmachus, and 
Flavianus, of the partition of Illyricum, and of Palanque’s theory that Rufinus 
served under Valentinian II at Vienne after 391 A. D. 


The title of the essay on Effects of the Germanic Invasions on Gaul, 234- 
284 A. D. (University of California Publications in History, XVII, no. 2, 
1934), by I. J. Manly, hardly represents its chief value; for it soon resolves 
itself into a study of the causes, manifestations, and effects of the general 
state of insecurity in Gaul under the military anarchy. In this the Germanic 
invasions undoubtedly play an important part but whether as cause or ef- 
fect of political and military movements within the empire is at times diff- 
cult to see and the actual effects of the invasions are equally difficult to dis- 
tinguish. Miss Manly’s awareness of this has kept her from finding many 
results to attribute to the German invasions that do not arise from the gen- 
eral state of insecurity. The main value of the study lies rather in her inde- 
pendent judgments upon special points, the gathering of the very extensive 
special literature upon this period in Gaul, and her attempt to give political 
and economic significance to the distribution and date of the numerous Gallic 


coin hoards of the third century A. D. 


L’ostracisme athénien (Félix Alcan, 1935, pp. xii, 262, 30 fr.), by Profes- 
sor Jérôme Carcopino, is substantially a reprint of a study published under 
the title Histoire de l’ostracisme athénien in vol. XXV of the Bibliothèque de 
la Faculté des lettres, Paris, 1909. It presents to us in a separate book with 
larger type and better paper Carcopino’s attractively written examination of 
this singular democratic device, in which he finds expressed “la mesure et 
la mansuétude que l’humain génie d’Athénes, au V° siècle avant notre ère, 
sut montrer jusque dans ses haines et ses exils”. Except for a few new ref- 
erences the scholarly apparatus remains unchanged. A few pages (inter- 
calated without a sufficiently careful editing of the contexts, cf. pp. 84, 142) 
evaluating the fifty-eight ostraka added to the four known in 1909 form the 
main expansion of the text. These new documents tend to confirm the 
author’s conclusion that there was a considerable scattering of the votes at 
each ostrakophoria. Since, however, upwards of 300 ostraka have already 
(1935) been found, most of which are as yet unpublished, these pages will 
not remain long up-to-date. ,Carcopino’s views on controversial points have 
been taken into account by many students who have discussed ostracism 
since 1909. I do not think that this literature can be disposed of by a general 
reference to the Cambridge Ancient History and Glotz’s Histoire grecque. 
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On the ostracism of Thucydides the son of Melesias, for example, a reference 
to and discussion with Wade-Gery (Johns Hopkins Univers:ty Studies, 1932, 
pp. 205 ff.) are surely desiderated. This is not the place to multiply instances. 
Carcopino’s refusal to present and appraise the arguments used against him 
since his work was first published absolves us from the task. W.S. F. 


T. R. Glover’s The World of the New Testament, first published five 
years ago, has been reissued in a cheap edition (Cambridge, University 
Press; Macmillan, 1936, pp. r91, $1.50). 


Articles: R. W. Hutchinson, The Nineveh of Tacitus (An. Archaeol. 
and Anthrop., XXI, nos. 3-4); P. Lemaire, Crise et effondrement de la mon- 
archie davidique (Rev. Bibl., Apr.); M. R. Savignac, Sur lez pistes de Trans- 
jordanie meridionale (ibid.); E. Herzfeld, Die Religion der Achaemeniden 
(Rev. Hist. Relig., Feb.); E. Gjerstad, Studies in Archaic Greek Chronology 
[I], Naucratis (An Archaeol. and Anthrop., XXI, nos. 3-4); H. C. Mont- 
gomery, The Controversy about the Origin of the Olympic Games (Class. 
Weekly, Apr. 27); A. W. Gomme, Euboea and Samos in the Delian Con- 
federacy (Class. Rev., Feb.); B. D. Meritt, 4 New Date ia the Fifth Cen- 
tury (Am. Jour. Philol., Apr.); H. N. Couch, Some Political Implications of 
the Athenian Plague (Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., 1935); A. Momigliano, 
Note sulla storia di Rodi (Riv. Filol., Mar.); H. G. Robertson, Plato as a 
Critic of Athens (Class. Weekly, Mar. 30); U. Kahrstedt. Das athenische 
Kontingent zum Alexanderzuge (Hermes, LXXI, no. 1); W. Hoffmann, 
Der Kampf zwischen Rom und Tarent im Urteil der antiken Uberlieferung 
(Hermes, LXXI, no. 1); F. Münzer, Zu der Magistri von Minturnae (Rom. . 
Mitteil., L, nos. 3-4); T. R. S. Broughton, On Two Passages of Cicero Re- 
ferring to Local Taxes in Asia (Am. Jour. Philol., Apr.); H. Marrou, Dé- 
fense de Cicéron (Rev. Hist., Feb.); T. R. S. Broughton, Some Non-Colo- 
nial Coloni of Augustus (Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., 1935); O. Brendel, Novus 
Mercurius (Rom. Mitteil., L, nos. 3-4); R. M. Geer, The Greek Games at 
Naples (Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., 1935); W. Otto, Zur Lebenszeit des P. 
Pomponius Secundus (Philol., XC, no. 4); A. I. Suskin, The Date of Taci- 
tus Proconsulship (Am. Jour. Archaeol., Mar.); C. Roberts, T. C. Skeat, and 
A. D. Nock, The Gild of Zeus Hypsistos (Harv. Theol. Rev., Jan.); M. P. 
Charlesworth, Providentia and Aeternitas (ibid.). 

T. R. S. B. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


General review: Martin R. P. McGuire, Medieval Studies in America 
(Catholic Hist. Rev., Apr.). 


Isis for May contains the forty-fifth critical bibliography of the history 
and philosophy of science and of the history of civilization, brought up to 
December, 1935. 
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Students of medieval German law and institutions will welcome the pub- 
lication of Dr. Hermann Wiessner’s detailed study of Twing und Bann: 
Eine Studie über Herkunft, Wesen und Wandlung der Zwing- und Bann- 
rechte (Vienna, Rudolf M. Rohrer, 4 M.). 


Das Bild Friedrich Barbarossas und seine Kaisertums (Emil Ebering, 
1936), by Dr. Franz Böhm, forms Heft 289 of the Historische Studien. This 
is an important study of contemporary opinion concerning Frederick I. The 
first section considers’ the emperor as he is pictured in various twelfth cen- 
tury writings from France, England, Denmark, Bohemia, Hungary, Byzan- 
tium, Armenia, and Islamic lands. Part 2 deals with his position as em- 
peror, his relations with the Church, and with Frederick as crusader. The 
author writes with a pleasing sense of style and presents his evidence convinc- 
ingly. There is a short bibliography. 


Professor August C. Krey’s A City that Art Built (University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1936, pp. 51) is an important essay which traces the rise and de- 
velopment of Florence in the Middle Ages, explaining also how the city be- 
came the vital center for artistic endeavor of every sort. 


Articles: G. Bardy, Faux et fraudes littéraires dans l'antiquité chrétienne 
[concl’d] (Rev. Hist. Ecclés., Apr.); A. E. Giffard, Études sur la procédure 
civile du Bas Empire (Rev. Hist. Droit Fr. et Etr., Jan.); J. A. van Houtte, 
Les courtiers au Moyen Age (ibid.); D. B. Macdonald, The Meanings of the 
Philosophy of al-Ghazzali (Isis, May); Walter Stach, Die geschichtliche 
Bedeutung der westgotischen Reichsgriindung (Hist. Vierteljahr., Feb.); 
P. E. Schramm, Der König von Frankreich: Wahl, Krönung, Erbfolge und 
Kônigsidee vom Anfang der Kapetinger (987) bis zum Ausgang des Mit- 
telalters (Zeitsch. Savigny-Stiftung f. Rechtsgesch., no. XXV, 1936); Erich 
Weniger, Das deutsche Bildungswesen im Frihmittelalter (Hist. Vierteljahr., 
Feb.); Ernst A. Philippson, Die agrarische Religion der Germanen nach den 
Ergebnissen der nordischen Ortsnamenforschung (Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 
June); Dietrich von Gladiss, Christentum und Hôrigkeit in der Urkunden 
des fitinkischen und deutschen Mittelalters (Vieïteljahr. f. Soz. und Wirt- 
schaftsgesch., XXIX, no. 1); Alexander Miller, Feudalism in England and 
Russia (Slav. Rev., Apr.); J. E. A. Jolliffe, À Survey of Fiscal Tenements 
(Ec. Hist. Rev., Apr.); F. Wagner, L’organisation du combat singulier au 
Moyen Age dans les Etats scandinaves et dans l'ancienne République islan 
daise (Rev. Synthése, Feb.); F. C. Hamil, The King’s Approvers (Speculum, 
Apr.); Hilda Johnstone, John De Ocle (ibid.); C. R. Cheney, The Punish- 
ment of Felonious Clerks (Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr.); T. A. M. Bishop, Monastic 
Granges in Yorkshire (1btd.);H. G. Richardson, G. O. Sayles, Early Corona- 
tion Records [I] (Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, Feb.); Marjorie Blatcher, Dis- 
tress Infinite and the Contumacious Sheriff (ibid.); A. Dopsch, La naissance 
et la formation de l'État auirichien (Rev. Hist., Jan.); Sture Bolin, Folkun- 
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garna [the Folkung dynasty] (Scandia, 1935, no. 2); Halvdan Koht, Verk- 
naden av unionen med Danmark paa det norske bondestande [how the 
union with Denmark affected the Norwegian peasantry] (zd:d.); Gottfrid. 
Carlsson, Arboga möte [the diet of Arboga], 1435 (Hist. Tidskr., 1936, no. 
1); Harry A. Wolfson, Note on Maimonides’ Classification of the Sciences 
(Jewish Quar. Rev., XXVI); G. Mickwitz, Un problème d'influence: By- 
zance et l'économie de l'Occident médiéval (An. Hist. Éc. et Soc., Jan.); H. 
M. Smyser, An Early Redaction of the Pseudo-Turpin. (Speculum, Apr.); 
George La Piana, The Byzantine Theatre (1bid.); Charles D. Matthews, 4 
Muslim Iconoclast (Ibn Taymiyyeh, d. 1328) on the ‘Merits’ of Jerusalem and 
Palestine (Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., LVI, no. 1); Johanna Heydenreich, Zu 
den -Trierer Synodalstatuten des 13. Jahrhunderts (Zeitsch Savigny-Stiftung: 
f. Rechtsgesch., no. XXV, 1936); P. Pouzet, Les origines lyonnatses de la secte 
des Vaudois (Rev. Hist. de l’Église de France, Jan.); Arthur Bauhofer,. 
Zürich und die geistliche Gerichtsbarkeit (Zeitsch. f. Schweizerische Gesch., 
XVI, no. 1); Heinrich Kramm, Landschaftlicher Aufbau und Verschiebungen 
des deutschen Grosshandels am Beginn der Neuzeit, gemessen an den Fami- 
hepverbindungen des Grossbirgertums (Vierteljahr. f. Soz. und Wirtschafts- 
gesch., XXIX, no. 1); Giulio Battelli, La “Pecia’ e la critica del testo der 
manoscritti universitari medievali (Arch. Stor. Ital. 1935, II, no. 2); Peter 
Karstedt, Eine Erfurter Handschriftenwerkstatt im ausgehenden Mittelalter 
(Zentralblatt f. Bibliothekswesen, Jan.); G. Mollat, Les graces expectatives 
sous le règne de Philippe de Valois (Rev. Hist. Ecclés., Apr.); Marcel Fran- 
con, Petrarch, Disciple of Heraclitus (Speculum, Apr.); Lynn Thorndike, 
Another Manuscript of Leonard of Bertipaglia and John de Tracta (Bull. 
Inst. of Medicine, Mar.). 


Documents: Charles J. Liebman, jr., ed., La consécration légendaire de ~ 
la basilique de Saint-Denis (Moyen Age, Oct.); Margaret Sharp, ed., À Frag- 
mentary Household Account of John of Gaunt (Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, 
Feb.); E. Perroy, ed., France, England, and Navarre from 1259-1364 (ibid.); 
Solomon Gandz, ed., The Invention of the Decimal Fractions and the Ap- 
plication of the Exponential Calculus by Immanuel Bonfils of Tarascon, c.. 
1350 [Hebrew document; English translation] (Isis, May). 

G. C. B. 


FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES 


Bibliographie der Moderna Devotie (Nijmegen, N. V. Centrale Druk-- 
kerij, 1936, pp. 32, fl. 0.50), by J. M. E. Dols, is the first in a series of six sec~ 
tions, each of thirty-two pages, comprising a bibliography cf the movement 
called Devotio Moderna, which in the course of the year 1937 will appear 
alphabetically arranged in one volume. The work is being done under the 
guidance of capable Roman Catholic scholars, especially the learned writer- 
and educator, Dr. W. Mulder, S. J. A. H. 
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Gustaf Adolf Lôgdberg’s study of the policies of the Northern kings in 
their dealings with the Teutonic Order is an important contribution to the 
history of the Baltic states and their problems in the fifteenth century (De 
nordiska konungarna och tyska orden, 1441-1457, Upsala, 1935, pp. xvii, 326). 


Godes Peaze and the Queenes: Vicissitudes of a House, 1539-1615 (Har- 
vard University Press, 1934, pp. vi, 154, $2.50), by Norreys Jephson O’Conor, 
deals with the manor of Weston-on-the-Green, near Rycote, Oxfordshire, and 
with its owners and would-be owners during the sixteenth century. The 
manor was.acquired by Lord Williams of Thame at the time of the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries and was left by him to his son-in-law, Henry Lord 
Norris of Rycote, at one time Elizabeth’s ambassador in France. About 
1588 it was chimed by Henry Clinton, earl of Lincoln, in the name of his 
wife whose first husband had been Lord Norris’s eldest son. Lincoln, a most 
truculent and quarrelsome person, took the law into his own hands in 1589, 
led an armed raid upon the manor house at Weston, and forcibly seized the 
property. For this he was accused of riot and unlawful assembly before the 
Star Chamber and was sentenced to fine and imprisonment. The scope of 
the book is slizht, but the author adds something to local and family history 
and makes good use of unpublished Star Chamber records. He has worked 
with care, but occasionally displays a lack of familiarity with the general his- 
tory of the per.od and detracts from the clarity of his narrative by printing too 
many extracts from his sources. D. H. W. 


Articles: R. Hennig, Die These einer vorcolumbischen portugiesischen 
Geheimkenntnis von Amerika (Hist. Vierteljahr., Feb.); Dietrich Kohl, 
Zum Problem der vorkolumbischen Entdeckung Amerikas (Hist. Zeitsch., 
Mar.); R. Hennig, Atlantische Fabelinseln und Entdeckung Amerikas 
(ibid.); Lynn Thorndike, Astronomy at Paris around 1485 (Huma- 
nisme et Remaissance, Apr.); David Donoghue, Coronado, Ofiate, and 
Quivira (Mid-America, Apr.); E. Vansteenberghe, Quelques écrits de Jean 
Gerson (Rev. Sciences Relig., Jan.); Karl Ktip, Ulrich von Richental’s 
Chronicle of rhe Council of Constance (Bull. New York Public Library, 
Apr.); R. J. Mitchell, English Law Students at Bologna in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury (Eng. Hist. Rev., June); M. Esposito, Une secte d’hérétiques à Medina 
del Campo en 1459 (Rev. Hist. Ecclés., Apr.); J. Saltmarsh, 4 College Home- 
Farm in the Fifteenth Century (Ec. Hist., Feb.); R. D. Richards, The Ex- 
chequer Bill mm English Government Finance (ibid.); Étienne Bougoüin, 
Nantes port de sel au XV® siècle: De la légende à l'enquête (An. Hist. Éc. et 
Soc., Mar.); E. Coornaert, La genèse du système capitaliste: Grand capi- 
talisme et économie traditionnelle à Anvers au XVI siècle (ibid.); Daniel 
Sargent, The Trial of Sir Thomas More (Catholic Hist. Rev. Apr.); 
Giovanni Sforza, Riflessi della Controriforma nella Repubblica di Venezia 
(VII, VIII] (Arch. Stor. Ital., 1935, II, no. 2); H. J. Byrom, Some Ex- 
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chequer Cases involving Members of the Book Trade, 1534-1558 (Library, 
Mar.); W. J. Harte, Some Recent Views on Drake's Voyage Round the 
World {Historical Revision, no. LXXVI] (History, Mar.). 


Documents: Abbé Legros, ed., Le “Thrésor de l'Esglise Farroichial Nos- 
tre-Dame d’Alenczon” à la fin de l'occupation anglaise [II] (Rev. Ques. 


Hist., Mar.). 


SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Vol. VIII of the Sources de l'Histoire de France, XVII? siècle, 1610-1715 
(Auguste Picard, 1936, pp. xx, 414, 60 fr.), which has just appeared, com- 
pletes this important section of the still larger work. 


The Baptist Historical Society, through the Kingsgate Press, has repro- 
duced in facsimile The Mystery of Iniquity, by Thomas Helwys (1612). The 
Replika process has been used, and the copy reproduced is now in the Bod- 
leian Library. It was presented by Helwys to King James. 


A Brief Introduction to the Bibliography of Modern Jeuxsh History, by 
Jacob R. Marcus, has been issued as Publication No. 16 by the Hebrew 
Union College of Cincinnati. It is in mimeographed form. and embodies 
about one thousand items dealing with the subject from 1650 to the present 
time. 


In The Lady of Bleeding Heart Yard, Lady Elizabeth Hatton, 1576-1646 
(Harcourt, Brace) Laura Norsworthy makes a serious though naturally a 
sympathetic attempt to marshal facts to do belated justice to characters that 
have suffered somewhat in history because associated with such figures as 
Bacon, Coke, and Buckingham. Lady Hatton was a granddaughter of 
Burghley; she had for her first husband Sir William Newport, a nephew of 
Sir Christopher Hatton, before she became the second spouse of Coke. Her 


daughter became unwillingly the unhappy wife of Buckingham’s brother. 
W. T.L. 


Der deutsche Libertätsgedanke und die Politik Wilhelms II. von Ora- 
nien [Das Reich und Mitteleuropa, I] (Berlin, Ferd. Diimmle-, 1935, pp. 174, 
5.50 M.), by Dr. Paulina Havelaar, is based on the essential primary sources 
(both published and unpublished), contemporary pamphlets, and most of 
the best secondary accounts. Guided by Professor Martin Spahn of the Uni- 
versity of Cologne and the eminent Dutch archivist, Dr. N. Japikse, the 
author has made a valuable contribution to the relation between the Dutch 
Republic and Germany from 1672 to 1688. German historians obviously do 
not study this period with great avidity, while Dutch writers have persist- 
ently ignored the subject in question, since their attention is directed more 
to the Anglo-Dutch relations. Miss Havelaar reveals that William III was 
very anxious to secure allies in Germany but that he was generally preoccu- 
pied with political and religious affairs in England. His policy was defen- 
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sive, and he attempted to persuade several German princes to join him in a 
defensive alliance against France. However, until 1685 he was hampered by 
the provincial estates in his own country and by the Great Elector. We may 
gather that such terms as “The War of the League of Augsburg” and “The 
War of the Palatinate”, still widely used in this country, do not properly de- 
scribe the war which William III inaugurated in 1688. Miss Havelaar has 
made a good beginning, and it is to be hoped that she will study the works of 
Legrelle and Turba, and in her next monograph will put the long Dutch ex- 
tracts in the footnotes and the German translations in the text. A. H. 


Of more than passing interest is a recently published account by Frans 
G. Bengtsson of the earlier years of the life and military career of Charles 
XII (Karl XII:s levnad ull uttåget ur Sachsen, Stockholm, 1935, pp. 267). 
The author has drawn on considerable bodies of materials hitherto little 
known and has produced a narrative that is almost epic in character. The 
work closes with the king’s departure from Saxony in 1707. L. M. L. 


In the “Notes” of the April Bulletin of the Huntington Library is pub- 
lished a collection of “Letters from James Brydges, created Duke of Chandos, 
to' Henry St. John, created Viscount Bolingbroke”. They run from 1707 to 
1730. There is an introduction by Godfrey Davies and Marion Tinling. 


Ancients and Moderns: a Study of the Background of the “Battle of the 
Books” (Washington University Studies, 1936, pp. x, 358), by Professor 
Richard Foster Jones, originally published fifteen years ago, has now been 
reissued in an enlarged edition. 


Sir Charles Petrie’s The Four Georges (Houghton Mifflin) is most sub- 
stantial in the passages allotted to the Jacobite rebellions. The rest of the 
book is too thin to merit the attention of serious readers. 


Vol. XXXV, Mémoires et Documents of the Société d’histoire et d’arché- 
ologie of Geneva is devoted to the additions and corrections which Emile 
Rivoire has made for his Bibliographie historique de Genève au XVII. 
stécle, published in 1897. 


Dr. Martin Gôhring, who gives us a monograph on Rabaut Saint-Etienne, 
ein Kämpfer an der Wende zweier Epochen (Historische Studien, Heft 270, 
Berlin, Ebering, 1935, pp. 261) has selected for his theme the life and ideas 
of a typical representative of the men of 1789. There was a time when his 
reputation ranked above that of Mirabeau, who was ridiculed by some as a 
“demi-Rabaut” or a “Mi-Rabaut”. He stands with Grégoire and Gerle as 
one of the trio in the foreground of David’s representation of the tennis-court 
oath. The election of this Protestant pastor as President of the Assembly re- 
vived religious antagonisms in southern France. His membership on the 
Constitutional Committee gave him a share in the formation of that bourgeois 
limited monarchy in which he believed. His later evolution into a republican 
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with Girondin affiliations and advanced views on social equality came under 
the Convention, in which he played a less significant role. Not the least val- 
uable side of this study is the painstaking analysis of Rabaut’s writings with. 
the purpose of tracing the development of his thought as typical of the evolu-- 
tion in the thinking of his contemporaries. Rabaut stands out in the end as. 
a purehearted patriot, ethical in emphasis, pedagogical in spirit, liberal and. 
nationalistic in politics, but not original or profound in ideas. E. N.C. 


Articles: Alexander Thomson, John Holles (Jour. Mod. Hist., June):. 
P. Geyl, Johan de Witt, Grand Pensionary of Holland, 1653-1672 (History,. 
Mar.); H. F. Buffet, La traité des noirs et le commerce de l'argent au Port- 
Louis et à Lorient sous Louis XIV (Rev. Études Hist., Oct.); A. du Bois- 
rouvray, Un exemple de l'esprit commercial des français sous l'ancien régime 
“La Nation française de Cadix” aux XVIII siècle (Rev. Ques. Hist., Mar.);, 
J. M. Scammell, Warfare in the Eighteenth Century [III] (Infantry Jour. 
Mar.; Field Artillery Jour., Mar.); Emile de Perceval, Denise ae Montesquiew 
ou comment on se mariait au XVIIIe siècle (Rev. Etudes Hist., Jan.); G. E.. 
Fussell and Constance Goodman, Eighteenth-Century Traffic in Live-Stock: 
(Ec. Hist., Feb.); S. Stuart Sutherland, Six G. Colebroke’s Corner in Alum, 
1771-1773 (ibid.); E. Hughes, Excise Salaries and a Cost of Living Index,. 
1795-1800 (ibid.); N. E. Himes, Bentham and the Genesis cf Neo-Malthu- 
sianism (ibid.); Sidney L. Gulick, jr., The Publication oj Chesterfield’s 
Letters to his Son (Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Mar.); A. Mathiez, Pacifisme et 
Nationalisme au XVIII siècle [written in 1931 or 1932] (An. Hist. Rév.. 
Fr., Jan.); J. Godechot, Les aventures d'un fournisseur aux crmées: Hanet- 
Cléry (ibid.); Louis Jacob, La Grande Peur de 1789, en Artoiz (ibid., Mar.); 
Louis Gottschalk, AER études récentes sur Marat (ibid.); André 
Latreille, Le Saint-Siège et les Constitutionnels, d'après un ouvrage récent 
(Rév. Fr., Rev. Hist. Cont., 1936, no. 1); F. Braesch, Le: Massacres de 
Septembre [apropos of Pierre Caron’s volume] (zbid.); R. Schneider, Le 
portrait pendant la Révolution (ibid.); Edouard Chapuisat, La Révolution: 
française et la Suisse: Les grandes opérations militaires de 1798 à l’Acte de 
médiation (ibid.); Edmond Soreau, Sur les ouvriers au l'an IV, notamment à 
Saint-Gobain (Rev. Etudes Hist., Jan.); Maurice de La Fuye, Rostoptchine,. 
chancelier du Tsar Paul I* (Rev. Hist. Dipl., Jan.). i 


HISTORY SINCE 1800 


General review: Justus Hashagen: La documentation de guerre en 
Allemagne (Rev. Hist. Guerre Mond., Jan.). 

In Peter Porcupine: a Study of William Cobbett, 1762-1835 (Longmans): 
Marjorie Bowen does not pretend to offer new information on her subject; 


she aspires merely “to reduce to their simplest elements the problems that - 


vexed Cobbett and his contemporaries”. But it is doubtful whether she ac- 
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quired sufficient information and understanding to enable her to proceed 


with a helpful simplification. W.T. L. 


The monumental Histoire de la Nation égyptienne, edited by Gabriel 
Hanotaux, has reached vol. VI, which includes two parts, indicated by the 
subtitles L’Egypte de 1801 à 1882, by F. Charles Roux, and Le Soudain 
égyptien de Mohamed Aly à Ismail Pasha, by Henri Dehéran. | 


Europe: the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Eras (Longmans, 1935, pp. 
vill, 187, $1.75), by A. J. Grant and Harold Temperley, is a reprint from 
Part I of Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries, by the same 
authors, with an “Epilogue” dealing with the settlement of 1815, with certain 
side glances at the Treaty of Versailles of 1919, by way of comparison. These 
are so few, however, that the reader is left wishing for more. 


New light is thrown on the development of the Swedish-Norwegian union 
in its formative years by the publication of Bernadotte’s correspondence with 
his friend Karl Otto Môrner, a collection of letters that have thus far been 
used only in part. The correspondence is edited by Sofie Aubert Lundbaek 
(Karl Johans brev till nksstathallaren Mörner, 1816-1818, Stockholm, 1935, 
pp. x, 192). L. M. L. 


Kurt M. Hoffman’s Preussen und die Julimonarchie, 1830-1834 (Berlin, 
1936) is chiefly concerned with the role of Prussia in Metternich’s successful 
attempt to draw the three Eastern powers together during and after the 
Revolutions of 1830. It is based on memoirs of the period, on the secondary 
works, including the most recent, and on materials in the Berlin archives. 
The account might have been more balanced had the French and Austriam 
archives been consulted. While chiefly concerned with Franco-Prussian rela- 
tions, this carefully done monograph throws much light on the whole inter- 
national situation 1830-1834. F. B. A. 


The current issue of the Danish Historisk Tidsskrift (1936, no. 3, pp. 
335-412) has an extended article by Georg Nörregaard on the sale of the 
Danish possessions in India and on the Guinea coast in 1845 and 1850. The 
author finds that Denmark was glad to sell, since her overseas possessions. 
had ceased to be a source of profit. The stations in India brought more than 
they were actually worth; the Guinea forts, on the other hand, were sold at 
a very low price. L. M. L. 


Dr. Gustav Mayer’s noteworthy life of Friedrich Engels, the German 
edition of which in two volumes was reviewed in this journal last year 
(XL, 505-507) by the late Dr. William F. Notz, has been made available to- 
the English reading public under the title Friedrich Engels: a Biography 
(Knopf, 1936, pp. xii, 332, xii, $3.50 ,, translated by Gilbert and Helen Hichet, 
and edited by R. H. S. Crossman. There is an introduction by G. D. H. Cole. 


The two volumes entitled Russia in Northeastern Asta, vol. 1, Northerr 
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Colonization, its Past and Present, vol. Il, Northern Resources, :heir Exploita- 
tion and Development [titles translated] (Peiping, 1933; 1934, pp. ix, 1853 
ix, 202), by J. J. Gapanovich, are doubly valuable, as they are excellent, and 
as the literature about Russia in Siberia is scarce. The author treats both the 
history of conquest and the methods of explcitation of Northeastern Asia as a 
separate chapter in Russia’s penetration into Siberia and to the Pacific Ocean. 
In this treatment the reviewer concurs wholeheartedly. Northeastern Asia 
is in fact a Russian colony. The author presents valuable material, much of 
which he himself had obtained on the spot. A brief résumé and a table of. 
contents in English in each volume are helpful to a reader wno is not very 
familiar with the Russian language. The author’s pessimistic view, however, 
that Northeastern Asia may be lost to Russia as the result of becoming a 
bone of contention between Japan and the United States is not shared by the 
reviewer. A fairly complete index at the end of each volume adds to the 
value of the work. LIS, 


‘’ 


Professor Walter Consuelo Langsam’s The World since 1914 (Macmillan, 
pp. xvi, 888, $3.50) has appeared in a third edition, its chapters rewritten and 
a new chapter added dealing with Latin America. 


Dr. Michael T. Florinsky has added another of his illuminating inter- 
pretations of recent political phenomena in Fascism and National Socialism: 
a Study of the Economic and Social Policies of the Totalitarian State (Mac- 
millan, 1936, pp. x, 292, $2.50). 


Articles: J. Holland Rose, The Royal Navy and the Suppression of the 
West African Slave Trade [II] (Mariner's Mirror, Apr.); Maurice de La 
Fuÿe, Rostoptchine et Koutousov, Moscou 1812 (Rev. Ques. Hist., Mar.); 
André Gain, Le programme contre-révolutronnaire d'un gentilhomme bour- 
guignon, 1815 (An. Est, 1936, no. 1); P. O. von Törne, Sällskapet Wallhall 
och siälfständighetsidén 1 Finland [the Welhalla Society and the plans for 
Finnish autonomy] (Hist. Tidskr. for Finland, 1935, nos. 3-4); Paul Sweet, 
Friedrich von Gentz and the Danubian Princtpalities: a Sidelight on Austria's 
Eastern Policy in the Age of Metternich (Birmingham-Southern Coll. Bull., 
Nov.); A. J. Svolos, L'influence des idées de la Révolution française sur les 
Constitutions helléniques de la Guerre d'Indépendance (Rév. Fr.; Rev. Hist. 
Cont., 1935, no. 4); Francis Waddington, Le question des fronrières grecques 
(Rev. Hist. Dipl., Jan.); G. H. Bolsover, Palmerston and Metternich on the 
Eastern Question in 1834 (Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr.); Inna Lubimenko, Un 
academicien russe à Paris (Rev. Hist. Mod., Nov.); Guy F. Hershberger, Some 
Religious Pacifists of the Nineteenth Century (Mennonite Quar. Rev., Jan.); 
Lucie Varga, Dans une vallée du Vorarlberg: d'avant-hier à aujourd'hui 
(An. Hist. Ec. et Soc., Jan.); John King Fairbank, The Definition of the 
Foreign Inspectorate of Customs at Shanghai, 1854-1855 (Nankai Soc, and 
Ec. Quar., Apr.); Maxwell R. Kelso, The Inception of the Modern French 
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Labor Movement, 1871-1879: a Reappraisal (Jour. Mod. Hist., June); Viktor 
August Wroblewski, Lamsdorff über Deutschland und seine Zukunft (Berl. 
Monatsh., May); Raymond Beazley, Campbell Bannerman and Peace Op- 
portunities, r90§-1907 (ibid., Apr.); Maurice Schultz, La politique économi- 
que d’Aehreathal envers la Serbie [JI] (Rev. Hist. Guerre Mond., Jan.); 
Rudolf Kisziing, Die Mobilmachung der europäischen Mächte im Sommer 
1914: Osterreich-Ungarn (Berl. Monatsh., Mar.). 


Documents: Howard R. Marraro, ed., Two Unpublished Letters of 
Giuseppe Mazzini (Jour. Mod. Hist., June); L'intervention des alliés a 
Murmansk, nars-avril, 1918 (Rev. Hist. Guerre Mond., Jan.). 


* 


UNITED STATES 


GENERAL z 


General review: Henry Steele Commager, The Literature of American 
History, 193c (Social Studies, Apr., May); Bernadotte E. Schmitt, American 
Neutrality, 1914-1917 (Jour. Mod. Hist., June). 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress tre following may be noted: 22 papers of John Amory, Jonathan 
Amory, and Thomas Amory, 1705-1787; 23 papers of Andrew Ellicott and 
David Gillespie, 1777-1801; about 304 additional papers of the Society of the 
Cincinnati, 7784-1936; photostats of go papers of Captain James Sever, 
U. S. N., 17¢4-1801; daybook of Samuel Davidson of Georgetown, D. C., 
1801-1810; many additional papers of General Thomas S. Jesup, 1810-1859; 
letter book of Andrew Jackson, 1829-1831; journal and notes of Levi Hayden 
of a voyage f-om Boston to Manila, etc., 1840-1843; photostats of 109 papers 
of “Stonewal.” Jackson, 1845-1860; journal of Daniel H. Smith of a voyage 
from Newburyport to San Francisco, 1849-1850; papers of Mary Abigail 
Dodge (“Gal Hamilton”), 1856-1877; long letter of Mrs. Jefferson Davis, 
June 6, 1865, respecting Davis’s capture; papers of John Sharp Williams, sev- 
eral thousands; and some thousands of additional photocopies from London, 
Paris, and Seville. 


The Naticnal Archives announces the promotion of Dr. Philip M. Hamer 
to be Chief of the Division of the Library and of Mr. Arthur H. Leavitt and 
Mr. Fred W. Shipman to be chiefs of divisions of department archives. All 
of them were formerly deputy examiners in the Division of Accessions. Mr. 
Reed N. Haythorne, Mr. Herman Kahn, Mr. Robert H. Bahmer, and Mr. 
Oliver W. Holmes have been appointed deputy examiners; Dr. W. Neil 
Franklin, special examiner; Dr. W. D. McCain, assistant classifier; Miss Edna 
Vosper, associate reference supervisor; Dr. Vernon G. Setser, assistant refer- 
ence supervisor; and Mr. Herbert E. Angel, assistant to the Director of 
Publications. 
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The inactive pension records of soldiers, sailors, and marines in all the 
wars of the United States and in the regular Army and Navy from 1815 to, 
but not including, the World War and of the dependents of such service men 
have been transferred from the Veterans’ Administration to the National 
Archives. This collection of over 40,000 cubic feet of papers includes applica- 
tions, briefs of service records, medical histories, supporting affidavits, birth, 
marriage, and death certificates, correspondence, and miscellaneous papers 
relating to over 4,000,000 individuals. Other material recently transferred 
includes records of the United States Board of Mediation and Conciliation, 
1898-1920, labor records of the United States Railroad Administration, 1918- 
1920, and records of the United States Railroad Labor Board, 1920-1926, from 
the National Mediation Board (1420 cubic feet); and the original files of presi- 
dential proclamations, 1791 to date, of executive orders, 1862 to date, and of 
administrative orders of the National Recovery Administration, 1934-1935, 
together with the registers and indexes for these files, from the Department 
of State (57 cubic feet). 


Volumes XXXII and XXXIII of the Journals of the Continental Congress, 
covering the transactions of the year 1787, have lately been published by the 
Government Printing Office. The thirty-fourth and last volurre, covering the 
transactions of 1788 and 178g, is in page proof, waiting for the making of 
the index. 


Dr. Edward E. Everett has added to the “Bibliographical Contributions” 
of the Department of Agriculture a classified list of annotated references on 
George Washington and Agriculture. 


The Huntington Library has begun the experiment of issuing separately 
the “check lists” of books or manuscripts in its collections instead of simply 
inserting them in the Library Bulletin. The initial number in the new series 
is a Check List of American Laws, Charters, and Constitutions of the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries in the Huntington Library (pp. vii, 140, 
$1.00), compiled by Willard O. Waters. 


Two of the recent accessions to the Franco-American Pamphlet series 
are (No. 6) Fleury in the American Revolution, by Le Roy Elwood Kim- 
ball, of New York University, and (No. 7) The Burned Lerter of Chastel- 
lux, by Randolph G. Adams, director of the William L. Clements Library. 


The First American Neutrality: a Study of the American Understanding 
of Neutral Obligations during the years 1792 to 1815, by Charles S. Hyne- | 
man [Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences] (University of Illinois, 1934, 
pp. 178, $2.50), is a complex, heavily documented series of case studies 
under several aspects of the problem. Mr. Hyneman cites- popular sym- 
pathies for one or the other belligerent, French hopes of special benevolence 
pursuant to the commercial treaty of 1778, the lack of statutory law, and the 
shortcomings of the administrative system as the chief deterrents upon the 
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free operation of agreed official policy. National commercial interests stand 
out as the governing factor both in the formulation and carrying out of 
theories. As in most previous diplomatic studies of the period, the inter- 
esting complexities arising from our relations with Spain are slighted. The 
bibliography appears somewhat weak in strictly historical works, notably 
absent being Hunter Miller’s new treaty series and the works of Samuel 
Flagg Bemis on Jay’s and Pinckney’s treaties. P. C. B. 


American Diplomatic and Consular Practice ( Appleton-Century, 1936, 
pp. xi, 560, $5.00), by Professor Graham H .Stuart, is a handbook of the 
organization and functioning of the Department of State and its service at 
home and abroad, with a historical description of the department and its 
various divisions. There is also an analysis of the control of foreign relations 
in the United States. It resembles more a set of thorough professorial lectures 
to college students, with occasional use of vernacular expressions and figures 
of speech, than it does a classic treatise on diplomatic practice of the type of 
Satow. It will be a useful compendium for students and practitioners of 
American diplomacy, and an interesting revelation for foreign readers. 


Two studies in American Church history have recently been added to 
the publications of the Catholic University of America: French Catholic 
Missionaries in the Present United States, 1604-1791, by Sister Mary Doris 
Mulvey, O.P., M.A., and The Secularization of the California Missions, 
1810-1846, by the Rev. Gerald J. Geary, A.M. 


Letters of Robert E. Lee to Henry Kayser, 1838-1846, make up nos. 1 and 
2 of vol. IH, Glimpses of the Past, published by the Missouri Historical So- 
ciety. They arose from Lee’s appointment to make surveys of the Mississippi 
at St. Louis for the protection of the city’s harbor. 


A third edition of Professor Louis Martin Sears’s History of American 
Foreign Relations (Crowell, 1936, pp. xiv, 706, $3.50) has followed the 
second within a year. In it the author has continued the treatment of ques- 
tions raised during Mr. Roosevelt’s presidency into the spring of the present 
year. 


This book, My Friend, Julia Lathrop (Macmillan, 1935, pp. ix, 228, 
$2.00}, by the late Jane Addams, was written with unusual understanding, 
for there “was an almost striking similarity in the early experiences” of these 
friends. It gives an account of Julia Lathrop’s life to her appointment to the 
Children’s Bureau in 1912 and of her last ten years in Illinois after her return 
from Washington. Grace Abbott is tô write of Julia Lathrop’s work in Wash- 
ington and her services on the League of Nations Commission. In this 
biography we are given an insight into the background, the work, and 
especially the spirit of a great leader of social reform. E. D. S. 


The emphasis of O. W. Riegel in Crown of Glory: the Life of James J. 
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Strang, Moses of the Mormons (Yale University Press, 1935, pp. 281, $3.00) 
is on the man rather than on the movement—the latter has been thoroughly 
handled in M. M. Quaife’s The Kingdom of St. James (Am. Hist. Rev., 
XXXVI, 418), to which Mr. Riegel acknowledges his indebtedness. The 
point of view of the biographer toward his subject is given in the dedication 
of the volume “To James Jesse Strang, whose failure was magnificent”. In 
spite of this attitude of the author, Strang seems both pathetic and absurd, 
but never magnificent. The author emphasizes the “inner emotional life” 
and this has led him “in a few instances to interpret from the subjective point 
of view the somewhat meager documentation” (p. 274). This type of history 
seems to be carried rather far (pp. 4-5) when the mind of a baby of seventeen 
months is interpreted. “Long weary days he sat upon the floor, thinking, 
a cheerless Buddha in baby clothes. . .. He was thinking, thinking, thinking. 
His tiny precocious soul brooded day after day upon the mystery of its 
own being”. E. D.S. 


With questions of local government so important, a distinct service is 
rendered by such a work as State and Local Government in the United 
States (Crofts, 1936, pp. 351, $2.80), by W. S. Carpenter anc P. T. Stafford. 


In The Interstate Commerce Commission: a Study in Ad ministrative 
Law and Procedure, Part III, Volume B (Commonwealth Fund, 1936, pp. 
. xiv, 833, $5.00), Professor I. F. Sharfman devotes his attention to that part 
of the Commission’s activity which centers upon rate regulation. The magni- 
tude no less than the difficulty of the task of analyzing and summarizing 
almost a half century of administrative work embodied in over two hundred 
volumes of reports may well be imagined. Professor Sharfman has here 
brought to bear the same full knowledge and judicial appraisal which have 
marked the three previous volumes, He divides his subject into rate regula- 
tions that affected the general rate level, and those that have affected the rate 
structure, using a host of individual cases as illustrative. After a recital of the 
more famous general rate advance proceedings of 1910, 1914. 1915, and 1917 
he pronounces the verdict that: | 


Despite the absence before 1920 of any legislative mandate with reference 
to financial returns, it has seemed fair, without undue reliance upon the advan- 
tages of retrospection, to conclude that during the few years immediately 
preceding war-time administration of the carriers the Commission failed to 
allow adequately for the rising costs of railroad administration and the ac- 
cumulating difficulties of providing efficient service (pp. 304-305). 


Decisions in similar cases, after the rule of rate making was incorporated into — 
the Jaw, he views in a more favorable light. The series of decisions aimed at 
defining the Fourth Section of the Act, those seeking to eliminate discrimina- 
tion in transportation charges, and those creating the new distance scale 
structures are assessed with objective fairness and understanding. One of 
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the sagest dicta in the volume, based on his realization of the ever-shifting 
industrial structure, is a concluding observation: “The continuing need of 
regulation is a sign, not that the Commission has failed to do its work, but 
that its work, in its very nature, is never done”. W. M. D. 


A curious phase of American social history in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century is illustrated in the Journal of Jay Cooke or the Gibraltar 
Records, 1865-1905 (Ohio State University Press, 1935, pp. ix, 359), edited 
by James E. Pollard. Gibraltar is one of the islands in western Lake Erie 
immortalized by Commodore Perry. Jay Cooke, the well-known financier, 
acquired it in 1864, and in 1925 it came into the possession of the Ohio State 
University. The “Records” were kept by Jay Cooke, his family, and his guests 
over a long period of years. 


Articles: R. D. W. Connor, Our National Archives (Minnesota History, 
Mar.); J. M. Clark, Past Accomplishments and Present Prospects of Amer- 
ican Economics [a review of fifty years of accomplishment] (Am. Ec. Rev., 
Mar.); John A. Zvetina, The Judiciary Act of 1789—a Stepping Stone in 
National Development (Mid-America, Apr.); Charles W. Smith, jr., Roger 
B. Taney and Mr. Biddle’s Bank (Maryland Hist. Mag., Mar.); Charles W. 
Ramsdell, Some Problems involved in writing the History of the Confederacy 
(jour. Southern Hist., May); Kirkwood Mitchell, Lee and the Bullet of the 
Civil War (William and Mary Coll. Quar., Jan.); Lyon G. Tyler, Jefferson 
Davis (Tyler’s Quar. Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Apr.); William C. Macleod, 
The Truth about Lotteries in American History (South Atlantic Quar., Apr.); 
Carter Goodrich and Sol Davison, The Wage-Earner in the Westward Move- 
ment [II] (Pol. Sci. Quar., Mar.); Avrahm Yarmolinsky, Bibliographical 
Studies in Early Polish America [V] (Bull. New York Public Library, May); 
Edward F. Goss, The Taft Commission to the Vatican, 1902 (Rec. Am. 
Catholic Hist. Soc., Dec.). 


Documents: Joseph E. Johnson, ed., A Quaker Imperialist’s View of the 
British Colonies in America, 1732 (Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr.); 
Bernhard A. Uhlendorf and Edna Vosper, eds., Letters of Major Baurmeister 
during the Philadelphia Campaign, 1777-1778 [I] (zbid.); John Pickering, 
ed., Washington’s Narrative of the Braddock Campaign, from the Original 
Autograph Manuscript of Washington (Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., Jan.); Charles 
R. Wilson, ed., The Original Chase Organization and “The Next Presi- 
dential Election” (Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., June). 


NEW ENGLAND, MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


The Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society at the meeting of 
October, 1934, just issued, contain a facsimile reproduction of Ebenezer 
Cooke’s The Maryland Muse (Annapolis, 1731), with an interesting intro- 
duction by Lawrence C. Wroth on Cooke, his Sot-weed Factor, his elegy on 
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the death of Nicholas Lowe, his Sot-weed Redivivus, and his -hymed history 
of Bacon’s Rebellion; also an article on the libraries of the Presidents of the 
United States, with reproductions of bookplates, by Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach 
(also issued separately), and a reprint of Daniel Hewett’s list of newspapers 
and periodicals of the United States in 1828. The Proceedings for the meet- 
ing of 1935 have also been issued, together with A Check List of New Eng- 
land Election Sermons, prepared by R. G. W. Vail. 


As the New England Puritan is not commonly contemplated with sym- 
pathy by the Continental mind all the greater interest attaches to the attempt 
made by Pierre Brodin in Quelques aspects de la vie religieuse en Nouvelle- 
Angleterre au dix-septième siècle (Bédu, 1935, pp. 59) to avoid the exaggera- 
tions of the popular school of hostile critics as well as the traditional eulogies 
in discussing a highly controversial subject. He has based h:s appreciations 
upon a careful study of contemporary documents. 


The Drama of Concord: a Pageant of Three Centuries, by Allen French, 
was given at the Tercentenary Celebration of the incorporation of that historic 
town. The author’s name is a guarantee of the value of this interpretation. 


George C. S. Benson has made an interesting analysis in The Adminis- 
tration of the Civil Service in Massachusetts, with special reference to State 
Control of City Civil Service (Harvard University Press, 1935, pp. xiv, 90). 
Massachusetts is the only state in which is found judicial review of removals, 
and one of the two states in which the state government administers local 
civil service. The author has found two forces which militate against the 
intelligent administration of the law: the efforts of civil service groups to 
secure laws to entrench themselves in their offices, and the friction caused by 
state administration of local civil service. EP. 


The Long Island Historical Society has rendered a valuable service in 
publishing a Catalogue of American Genealogies in its Library (Brooklyn, 
the Society, 1935, pp. 660). The volume has been prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Librarian, Emma Toedteberg. The number of items is 8202. In 
addition there is a “List of Manuscripts” and blueprint material numbering 
849 items. 


Two features of the Long Island Tercentenary Celebration have rendered 
a service to the study of local history. These are exhibitions of early American 
antiquities in the Brooklyn building of the Long Island Historical Society 
and in the new Nassau County Police Building in Mineola. In the Mineola 
exhibit is a particularly interesting collection of Dutch and English devotional 
books and scriptures from 1684 and documents from 1670. One salutary effect 
already is the reorganization of the old county historical society. 


Articles: Matt Bushnell Jones, Thomas Maule, the Salem Quaker, and 
Free Speech in Massachusetts Bay, with Bibliographical Notes (Essex Inst. 
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Hist. Coll., Jan.); Theodore Hornberger, The Science of Thomas Prince 
(New Eng. Quar., Mar.); Roy F. Nichols, Wiliam Shaler, New England 
Apostle of Rational Liberty (ibid.); Donald L. Jacobus, Irish in New Eng- 
land before 1700 (New Eng. Hist. and Geneal. Reg., Apr.); Richard J. 
Quinlan, Growth and Development of Education in the Archdiocese of 
Boston (Catholic Hist. Rev., Apr.); Allan W. Forbes, Apprenticeship in 
Massachusetts: tts Early Importance and Later Neglect (Worcester Hist. Soc. 
Publ., Apr.); E. P. Alexander, James Duane (New York Hist., Apr.); 
Harry Yoshpe, The DeLancey Estate: Did the Revolution democratize Land- 
holding in New York? (ibid.); Samuel Rezneck, 4 Schoolboy of 1830 
(:bid.); Fulmer Mood, English Publicity Broadsides for West New Jersey 
(Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., Jan.); Wheaton J. Lane, The Turnpike Move- 
ment in New Jersey (ibid.); Cornelius C. Vermeule, Raritan Landing that 
Was: the History of a River Port from 1675 to 1875 (ibid., Apr.); Fulmer 
Mood, William Penn and English Politics in 1680-1681: New Light on the 
Granting of the Pennsylvania Charter (Jour. Friends’ Hist. Soc., Dec.); 
Leonidas Dodson, Pennsylvania through the Eyes of a Royal Governor 
(Pennsylvania Hist., Apr.); Frederic K. Miller, The Farmer at Work in 
Colonial Pennsylvania (ibid.); Elizabeth K. Henderson, The Northwestern 
Lands of Pennsylvania, 1790-1812 (Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., 
Apr.); Sister M. St. Henry, I. H. M., Nativism in Pennsylvania, with Par- 
ticular Regard to its Effect on Politics and Education, 184041860 (Rec. Am. 
Catholic Hist. Soc., Mar.); Solon J. Buck, Frontier Economy in Southwestern 
Pennsylvania (Agricultural Hist., Jan.); John W. Harpster, Eighteenth- 
Century Inns and Taverns of Western Pennsylvania (Western Pennsylvania 
Hist. Mag., Mar.); Edgar Legare Pennington, The Church in Delaware 
(Hist. Mag. Protestant Episcopal Church, Mar.). 


Documents: Raymond P. Stearns, ed., Letters and Documents by or 
relating to Hugh Peter [contd] (Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., Jan.); Charles K. 
Bolton, ed., À Journey to Maine in 1859: a Diary of Charles Edward Bolton 
(New Eng. Quar., Mar.). 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 

The Vestry Book of Blisland [Blissland| Parish, New Kent and James 
City Counties (Richmond, the Library Board, 1935, pp. xlii, 277), transcribed 
and edited by C. G. Chamberlayne, embodies the earliest extant record book 
of this parish in Virginia. It is of great value not only in itself but also be- 
cause the original records before 1865 of the two counties in which the 
parish lies, have been lost. While the minutes of the vestry are replete with 
the usual routine duties of the parish, of special interest are the erection of 
the brick church in the lower part of the parish and the brick addition to the 
upper church, described in detail; the improvements in the glebe houses; the 
numbering of tobacco plants according to law in order to better the staple; and 
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some casual entries indicating the effect of the American Revclution, such as 
the calling out of the militia, the dissolution of the old vestry in 1778, and the 
delay in taking the list of titles in 1781 because of “the interruption of the 
English Army”. Dr. C. G. Chamberlayne has written a scholarly introduction 
concerning the boundaries and history of the parish. In his account of the 
participation of this area in Bacon’s Rebellion, he has included some informa- 
tive documents, hitherto unpublished, from the Public Record Office, London. 
Among the illustrations is a copy of part of the tidewater area of the Fry and 
Jefferson Map of Virginia (1775 ed.). Dr. Chamberlayne has provided a 
thorough index and has maintained the high standards of editorial and 
historical scholarship of his two earlier volumes in this series of the Virginia 
_ State Library. This is the fifteenth original parish record of Virginia to be 
published. Er c. 


It is fitting that a town so historic as Lexington, with its memories of the 
Virginia Military Institute, of Stonewall Jackson, and of Robert E. Lee, should 
be the subject of a memorial volume Lexington in Old Virginia (Richmond, 
Garrett and Massie, 1936, pp. xii, 235, $3.00), by Henry Boley. It is fully 
illustrated. 


Articles: E. Merton Coulter, What the South has done about its History 
(Jour. Southern Hist., Feb.); Laurence F. Hill, The Confederate Exodus to 
Latin America [II] (Southwestem Hist. Quar., Apr.}; Hubert Searcy, Con- 
gressional Redistricting in the Solid South (Birmingham-Southern Coll. Bull., 
XXIX, no. 3); Charles A. Barker, Property Rights in the Provincial System 
of Maryland: Proprietary Policy; Proprietary Revenues (Jour. Southern Hist., 
Feb., May); Paul H. Giddens, Bibliography of Maryland during the Time of 
Governor Horatio Sharpe, 1753-1769 (Maryland Hist. Mag., Mar.); William. 
Allen Pusey, General Joseph Martin, an Unsung Hero of the Virginia Frontier 
(Filson Club Hist. Quar., Apr.); Edmund Randolph's Essay on the History 
of Virginia [contd] (Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr.); Josephine 
Pinckney, The Marchant of London (Virginia Quar. Rev., Apr.); O. F. 
Northington, jr., Revival of the Iron Industry in Eastern Virgiaia as exemph- 
fied in the History of the Catharine Furnace in Spotsylvania County (William: 
and Mary Coll. Quar., Jan.); Elizabeth H. Ryland, Paul Micou, Chyrurgeon 
[1658-1736] (zb7d., Apr.); Robert W. Eaves, 4 History of the Educational 
Developments of Alexandria, Virginia, prior to 1860 [I] (2e:d.); Edward A. 
Wyatt, IV., Dr. James Greenway, Eighteenth-Century Botanist, of Dinwiddie 
County, with an Account of two Generations of his Descendants (Tylers 
Quar. Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Apr.); Fletcher M. Green, Duff Green: In- 
dustrial Promoter (Jour. Southern Hist., Feb.); Leonard C. Helderman, 4 
Social Scientist of the Old South (ibid., May); Douglas C. McMurtrie, 4 
Bibliography of North Carolina Imprints, 1761-1800 [II] (North Carolina 
Hist. Rev., Apr.); Elizabeth H. Davidson, The Child-Labor Problem in North: 
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Caroling, 1883-1903 (ibid.); Mabel L. Webber, The First Governor Moore 
and his Children (South Carolina Hist, and Geneal. Mag., Jan.); José Miguel 
Gallardo, The Spaniards and the English Settlement in Charles Town 
[cont’d] (ibid., Apr.); Rogers W. Young, The Transfer of Fort San Marcos 
and East Florida to the United States (Florida Hist. Soc. Quar., Apr.); 
Joseph B. James, Edmund Kirby Smith’s Boyhood in Florida (ibid.); H. B. 
Fant, Financing the Colonization of Georgia (Georgia Hist. Quar., Mar.); 
Thomas Pinckney Waring, Savannah of the 1870's (ibid.); James E. Winston, 
Louisiana and the Annexation of Texas (Louisiana Hist. Quar., Jan.); 
H. L. Landers, Wet Sand and Cotton: Banks’ Red River Campaign (ibid.); 
Harold Schoen, The Free Negro in the Republic of Texas [I] (Southwestern 
Hist. Quar., Apr.); Richard R. Stenberg, Jackson’s Neches Claim, 1829- 
1836 (ibid.). 


Documents: Walter J. O'Donnell, ed., La Salle’s:Occupation of Texas 
(Mid-America, Apr.); R. A. Lancaster, jr., ed., Diary of Col. William Bolling 
of Belling Hall (Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr.); James A. Padgett, 
ed., Letters from Thomas Newton [to Jefferson and Madison, 1802-1814] 
(William and Mary Coll. Quar., Apr.); R. H. Woody, ed., Behind the 
Scenes in the Reconstruction Legislature of South Carolina: Diary of Josephus 
Woodruff (Jour. Southern Hist., May); Mattie Austin Hatcher, Letters of 
Antonio Martinez, the Last Spanish Governor of Texas, 1817-1822 [IV] 
(Southwestern Hist. Quar., Apr.). 


_ WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


The Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association was held at Austin, Texas, on April 16, 17, and 18. Because of 
the location of the place of meeting and of the fact that this year is the one 
hundredth anniversary of Texan independence, the program gave special 
attention to problems connected with the development of the West. In a gen- 
eral session on “The Greater Southwest”, James W. Silver presented a paper 
on “General Edmund P. Gaines and the Protection of the Southwestern 
Frontiers”; Carl C. Rister, one on “A Federal Experiment in Plains Indian 
Relations”; and Lewis Atherton, one on the “Santa Fe Trade during the 
Mexican War”. Sessions were held on “Problems in Expansion”, on “The 
South and the West in the Sixties and Seventies”, on “The Trans-Mississippi 
West During the Civil War”, and on “Recent American History”. In a 
program on “The West in Historical Fiction”, papers by E. E. Leisy, Rebecca 
W. Smith, and Lucy L. Hazard brought out the interrelation of history and 
literature. The teachers’ section was devoted to the general topic of “Revision 
of the Content of American History Courses for High Schools”, in which 
J. L. Sellers discussed “Slavery and the Civil War”, A. B. Thomas, “The 
Influence of Spanish Culture in the United States”, and R. N. Richardson, 
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“The Importance of the Great Plains in Westward Expansicn”. The presi- 
dential address, delivered by Professor Louis Pelzer at the annual dinner of 
the Association, presented a realistic view of pioneer stagecoach travel. I. J. 
Cox spoke at a luncheon meeting on “Revolutionary Racketeering on the 
Texan Frontier”. At a joint dinner meeting with the Texas State Historical 
Association, W. C. Binkley presented an analysis of the Texan Revolution. 
One of the most interesting incidents of the session was a trip to San Antonio 
by special train and a tour of the Spanish missions and other points of historic 
interest in that vicinity. Edward E. Dale was elected president for 1936-1937, 
and the new members of the executive committee are LeRoy R. Hafen, 


Ruth Higgins, and Carl Wittke. | W. C. B. 


One of the papers published in the Proceedings of the Seventeenth An- 
nual Indiana History Conference, held in December, has considerable cur- 
rent interest, “The Pioneer Midwest in Two Depressions”, 5y R. C. Buley. 
These were the panics of 1819 and 1837. 


The Iowa Department of the Grand Army of the Republic (Iowa City, 
State Historical Society, 1936, pp. 194), compiled by Jacob A. Swisher, in- 
cludes a brief history of the department, but is mainly devoted to biographi- 
cal sketches of those who have served as its commanders. Their portraits 
accompany the sketches. 


The Civil War Letters of Colonel Hans Christian Heg (Northfield, Nor- 
wegian-American Historical Association, 1936, pp. ix, 260, $2.50), edited by 
Theodore C. Blegen, give vivid impressions of several campaigns in the 
western area of the Civil War, as far as Chickamauga, where Colonel Heg 
was mortally wounded. Dr. Blegen has prefaced the volume with a “Bio- 
graphical Essay”. 


Pioneer Capuchin Letiers [Franciscan Studies, No. 16] (Joseph F. Wag- 
ner, 1936, pp. xii, 160, $1.00), translated and edited by Theodore Roemer, 
O. M. Cap, Ph. D., were written for the most part by the founders of the 
Calvary Capuchin Province of St. Joseph, the first permanent Capuchin 
foundation in the United States, and cover the years 1857 to 1883. 


The March number of the Pacific Historical Review is mainly devoted to 
the proceedings of the December meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch, includ- 
ing several of the papers presented at that time. 


Articles: Merrill Jensen, The Cession of the Old Northwest (Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., June); Robert P. Ludlum, Joshua R. Giddings, Radical (ibid.); 
Louis Pelzer, Pioneer Stage-Coach Travel (ibid.); Thomas Robson Hay, 
Charles Williamson and the Burr Conspiracy (Jour. Southern Hist., May); 
Douglas C. McMurtrie, Early Views of Midwestern American Cities (Bull. 
Chicago Hist. Soc., Mar.); Edgar Erskine Hume, Lafayeite in Kentucky 
[concl’d] (Reg. Kentucky State Hist. Soc., Apr.); Thomas F. O’Connor, 
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A Kentucky Contribution to Religion on the Frontier (ibid.); Aubrey Starke, 
Books in the Wilderness (Jour. Illinois State Hist. Soc., Jan.); Charles A. 
Hawley, The Historical Background of the Attitude of the Jasper Colony 
toward Slavery and the Civil War (Jowa Jour. Hist. and Pol., Apr.); Bertha 
M. H. Shambaugh, Amana—In Transition (Palimpsest, May); Robert L. 
Fisher, The Western Prologue to the War of 1812 (Missouri Hist. Rev., 
Apr.); George B. Catlin, Early Travel on the Ohio and its Tributaries (Mich- 
igan Hist. Mag., spring and summer); Filip A. Forsbeck, New Upsala: the 
First Swedish Settlement in Wisconsin (Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Mar.); W. A. 
Titus, The Westward Trail [1] (ibid.); Laurence M. Larson, The Kensing- 
ton Rune Stone (Minnesota Hist., Mar.); John Rossel, The Chisholm Trail 
(Kansas Hist. Quar., Feb.); Edith Walker, Labor Problems during the first 
Year of Governor Martin’s Administration [1885-1886] (zbid.); George L. 
Anderson, The El Paso Claim Club, 1859-1862 (Colorado Mag., Mar.); 
Douglas C. McMurtrie, The Public Printing of the First Territorial Legisla- 
ture of Colorado (ibid.); Herbert O. Brayer, Peter Heylyn’s Cosmography of 
New Mexico (New Mexico Hist. Rev., Apr.); France V. Scholes, Church and 
State in New Mexico, 1610-1650 [contd] (zb:d.); Dan W. Peery, Oklahoma, 
a Foreordained Commonwealth (Chron. Oklahoma, Mar.); Verne F. Ray, 
Native Villages and Groupings of the Columbia Basin (Pacific Northwest 
Quar., Apr.); Alice B. Maloney, Hudson’s Bay Company in California (Ore- 
gon Hist. Quar., Mar.). 


Documents: Jane L. Chapin, ed., McLoughlin Letters, 1827-1849 (Ore- 
gon Hist. Quar., Mar.); Lynn I. Perrigo, ed., Hawley’s Diary of his Trip 
across the Plains in 1860 (Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Mar.); Cora W. Agatz, À 
Journey across the Plains in 1866 (Pacific Northwest Quar., Apr.). 


CANADA 


General E. A. Cruikshank has continued with a second volume his edi- 
tion of The Correspondence of the Honourable Peter Russell, with Allied 
Documents relating to his Administration of the Government of Upper Can- 
ada during the Official Term of Lieut-Governor ]. G. Simcoe, while on Leave 
of Absence (Ontario Historical Society, 1935, pp. xxvi, 351). The joint edi- 
toris A. F. Hunter. This volume covers the years 1797-1798. 


A unique record of an important chapter in world settlement will be 
found in the publication of the series known as Canadian Frontiers of Settle- 
meni, edited by W. A. Mackintosh and W. L. G. Joerg (The Macmillan 
Company of Toronto). The nine volumes now in course of publication are 
the result of an effort sponsored by the American Geographical Society and 
the Social Science Research Council. The first volume is by the editor, 
Professor Mackintosh, and is entitled Prairie Settlement: the Geographical 
Setting. Among the authors of other volumes are Professors Chester Martin, 
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D. A. McArthur, C. A. Dawson, and H. A. Innis. Eight of the nine volumes 
are expected to be out by the close of the year. 


Articles: George M. Wrong, The Beginnings of Historical Criticism in 
Canada:-a Retrospect, 1896-1936 (Canadian Hist. Rev., Mar.); Marion Gil- 
roy, Customs Fees in Nova Scotia (ibid.); R. S. Longley, Emigration and the 
Crisis of 1837 in Upper Canada (ibid.); Fred Landon, Fugitive Slaves in 
Ontario (Hist. Soc. Northwestern Ohio, Quar. Bull., Apr.); Edith Dobie, 
Party History in British Columbia, 1903-1933 (Pacific Nor:hwest Quar., 


Apr.). | 
| CUBA, MEXICO, AND SOUTH AMERICA 

R. L. Grismer has published 4 Bibliography of Articles and Essays on the 
Literature of Spain and Spanish America (Minneapolis, Perine Book Com- 
pany). 

Mexican Claims Commissions, 1923-1934, by À. H. Feller is a useful addi- 
tion to the literature concerning our relations with Mexico (Macmillan, 
1935). 


In The Caribbean since 1900 (Prentice-Hall, 1936) Chester Lloyd Jones 
has added another to his instructive books on the Caribbean region. 


S. M. Waxman has compiled A Bibliography of the Belles-Lettres of Ven- 
ezuela (Harvard University Press, 1935). 


El Gran Amanecer (Caracas, Editorial Elite, 1935) by H. Ramirez deals 
with the.policy of the United States toward Latin America. 


Among the studies that have recently appeared concerning the South 
American scholar Andrés Bello is one by Rafael R. Caldera entitled Andrés 
Bello, Ensayo (Caracas, Parra León Hermanos, 1935). 


G. Porras T'roconis presents his views on certain phases of Bolivar’s career 
in Gesta Bolivartana (Caracas, Editorial Elite, 1935). 


Nos. 72 and 73 of the Boletin del Archivo Nacional of Venezuela con- 
tains installments of the indexes of material concerning the consulate, the 
captaincy-general, the intendancy, and the Guipuzcoana Company. 


. In accordance with a law of 1935 which provided for the reorganization. 
of the national archives of Colombia, the director of those archives has pub- 
lished the first number of the Revista del Archive Nacional (3ogota, 1936), 
which reprints constitutional documents of the revolutionary era. 


Ernesto H. Celesia in Constitución de la república del Tucumán, año 
1820 prints a facsimile of that constitution (Buenos Aires, Julio Suárez, 1935). 


Another work that touches the history of the Argentine frontier is by P. 
Grenon, S. J., with the title Villa del Rosario: documentos para su historia 


(Cérdoba, 1935). f 
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Economic problems in Brazil are treated by H. Jonen in Die Wirtschafts- 
una Verkehrsprobleme im modernen Brasilien (Berlin, 1935). 


The George Washington University Press has published the lectures de- 
livered at the Fourth Annual Seminar Conference on Hispanic Affairs held 
at the university last summer. The title is Colonial Hispanic America (pp. 
ix, 690) and Professor A. Curtis Wilgus the editor. Among the lecturers were 
Clarence F. Jones, Philip Ainsworth Means, John Tate Lanning, Alfred Has- 
brouck, and the editor. 


Articles: T. A. Bailey, Interest in a Nicaragua Canal, 1903-1931 (His- 
panic Am. Hist. Rev., Feb.); ‘A. D. Bateman, La verdadera tumba de Colón 
(Bel. Hist. y Antig., Nov.); V. Lecuna, Campaña de Bomboné (Bol. Estud. 
Hist. Pasto); C. L. Mendoza, Le junta de gobierno de Caracas de 1810 (Bol. 
Ac. Nac. Hist., Oct.); Madeline W. Nichols, The Gaucho (Pac. Hist. Rev., 
Mar.); J. T. Revello, Contribuciôn para la historia de la cultura en América 
en el siglo XVI (Am. Esp., Dec.); R. Oswaldo Rivera, El general Francisco 
de P. Santander: La convención de Ocaña (Bol. Hist. y Antig., Sept.-Oct.); 
J. B. Scott, The Good Neighbor Policy (Am. Jour. Int. Law, Apr.); E. C. 
Stowell, Prestdent Roosevelt’s Proposal of an Extraordinary Pan American 
Conference (ibid.). 


Documents: Documentos relacionados con la misión de Bolivar y López 
Méndez á Londres (Bol. Ac. Nac. Hist., Oct.); Documentos relacionados con 
la misión de Juan Vicente Bolivar y Telésforo Orea á Washington (ibid.); 
Testamento del señor capitán don Sebastián de Benalcäzar (Publ. Arch. 
Municipal, Quito, 1935). 

W. S.R. 


Contributions have been made to the section of Historical News by R. G. 
Adams, F. B. Artz, S. F. Bemis, W. C. Binkley, G. C. Boyce, P. C. Brooks, 
T. R. S. Broughton, E. C. Burnett, L. J. Cappon, E. N. Curtis, W. M. Dan- 
iels, W. S. Ferguson, A. Hyma, J. F. Jameson, W. T. Laprade, L. M. Larson, 
Eleanor Poland, W. S. Robertson, L. I. Strakhovsky, and D. H. Willson. 


CORRECTION 


In the April number of this journal, p. 564, the publication of Codex quar- 
tus Sancti lacobi, edited by Ward Thoron, was wrongly attributed to the 
Mediaeval Academy of America. It was privately printed and the Academy 
agreed to mail review copies merely as a convenience to Mr. Thoron. 
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